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A I. i&lt;T. AM- Till-: ANGEL 

Mr t . h.-r livcil in an old cath.-di 

tin livclihu&lt;,.l :i&gt; :i carver in 

II.- brought in- 1 up I" his business, as 

ther lia.i done with liini ; in&lt;l.-.-.l. I 



wreaths aii i 

mptod 

hlimai: 

Hi .-. In tin- summer afternoons, \\ n 
were not busy, I used to work np-.i. 
tilings in tin- L anlen :it the hack of our 



i r family had been wood-carvers tb r It w;t.s ;i lai^e piece of ground 

pride in hfai calling, and half on-hard ; taoogh it had no l-i 

i, r that lu- work.-d farDnftd It was, however, tilled with fn.: 

onlv. 11.- was a quiet, thoughtful man ; fond Next to us W.T.- the grounds of sonn 

of antiquarian lore. Jb- kn.-w th.- history of almshouses, and tin- wall th.v 

: ;hat sol, -inn old city. We had &gt; was composed of tlints and | 

: employment, and were well known that crumbled at a touch. On OUT Bide this 



for skilful workmen. We worked, once, 

ill-- antique rlnurln-s, for months to- 

. euttiii _ out wreaths, and heads of 

angels ; tor which pur]&gt;ose an eccentric old 

Dentil man had bequeath. -d some money to 

the churchwardens. While at work, my 

would talk to me of the dignity of our 

art, until 1 was deeply convinced that mine 

dlin^ upon earth. I re- 

. what 1 thought a 

:.d coining into the 

ehun-li afterwards when the sun was !..\\. r. 
and a lni; rav of li;_;ht, purpled with I lie 



. eivd with jieach---. in the 

mellow afternoon sun ; and against it, on a 
b .ard with tres.sel-. 

,w. Sitting here, ijuietly 
al.iiie, in tine wt-atlc . 

man idlo ; but I followed my m-\\ employ 
ment with increasing ind;; 

In this way I carved a number of ol 
always destroying them as soon r us I had don.-, 
being satisfied with the improvement which 
I had derived from the work, and not v. 
mv rude, first efforts to be seen. Hour ly 
hour, and day by day. I .-tr.ive 



stained -lass window, fell ujx&gt;n it. I re- image that floated in my mind. Then, looking 
even now, my sensation at that | afterwards upon my work, 1 saw how I had 



It \va.s not vanity, but a feeling 
rstitious admiration. 
later. I coul&lt;l have 



jrht, n.-arly of supe 
:!mo.-t a Vdimir ido 



knelt down and reveivnc, ,1 the work of my 

own hands. 

As I grew older, however, and found that 

ar from ^uin^ that importance 

to our business, to which 1 liad been taught 

to believi that it wits entitled, I became less 

tor it. I read of m&gt; -n who had 

i tlieir lives to painting, and sculpture ; 

and had died and left behind them immortal 

:i_di ha. I my lather s discourses 

my ambition, that I thought, it was 



fallen short of my ideal; and some- 
grew weary of my task, for awhile, till I took 
my tools again; and, hoping for th 
when greater skill should en.wn m\ 
I renewed niy toil. 1 had no 1110, 
chiselled out, from memory, sonietin, 
faces of great men of by-gone times, whose 
jHjrtraits I had seen in b.joks or ; 
When I had finished, I left my work until the 
next day. Then I stole down int. 
ami, after an attentive look and fan-well of 
the task that had cost m.- many hours of 
labour, I took an iron hammer in my hand 
and shattered it to pieces. For several years 



of a dili .-rent sphere of action 1 did this, and still I had t 

:n obscurity. I indulged power I coveted. The long hours of toil and 

such dn-ams fur a lon^ time in silence, f,,r the continual failure fretted my spin 

I kn.-w ii would nave grieved my father only know the patient worshippers 

had 1 -aid a word again how slow and wearisome are all the steps by 

th, 1 thought that I mLht, without which her temples are approach- 



.-..me images 
: the sculptor s and the wood- 

RT akin. So [ p. 
tools, and began to cut -i , with- 



say how many, holding in their 1 

!..ive fallen and faint---! i&gt;y t ! e 

in those days. Our daily life 



or any theory to gride n* Ai an.i secluded. Our house was situate iu a 
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parallel with the lli;;h Street of tin; 

ived \vilh round pebbles, and lined, on 

1, at, regular 

down it. we could sec ihe 

ral at the h"tt&lt;&gt;m the great window 

of tlic choir exactly tilling up the breadth 

en the houses at the end. Ours was 

the oldest houses in the dty. The 
fronts of each floor pv&lt; .j..vt---.I. r.m- r,\.r ilie 

larkening the little old- fashioned shop 

HI, even now, of a summer 

evening, when, being at the door, and looking 

down the street. 1 flaw the walls and towers of 

the cathedral standing up in the clear sky. 

The sun was setting- behind them, and a long 

\\ was cast down the street. The air 

g, in full leaf, were still ; 

allows, dropping from the roofs, passed 
. up and down the street, from end to 



very well alone." I felt angry with him in 
mv heart. 1 thought he wished to persuade 
me to show him my carvings, in order to 
ridicule them, and try to move me from my 
resolution, i knew that no one liked me, 
except my father; but this did not trouble 
me. " Let them think of me what they will," 
I thought.. " they can neither help, nor hinder 
me in my purpose." 

I was working in the garden as usual, one 
fine summer evening, carving a greyhound 
from a drawing I had made. I had been for 
some time wholly occupied with my task, and 
unconscious of everything else ; when, sud 
denly raising my eyes, I saw a young woman 
looking at me from the gardens of the alms- 
houses. She was but a few yards from me ; 
and I fixed my eyes upon her, with the gaze 
of a person suddenly aroused from deep 



.-tood and watched them, sometimes | thought ; for I saw that she was very 
Idly down the middle of the road- j beautiful. Afterwards, I turned my face 
way; and again with a turn that showed a away, lest she should feel abashed. When I 
. white, skimming along the sides of looked up again she was gone. 



the houses coming straight on, as if they 
would strike me in the face, and then sud 
denly passing over my head, and away, before 



I resumed my work, and soon forgot the 
circumstance ; but several days after, 1 sud 
denly recalled her face, and saw her, in my 



nirn upagain to their clay nests under imagination, as visibly as if she stood beside 
Is clinging and fluttering awhile j me. I shut my eyes and saw her still in the 
.hen dropping, shaving the ground, passing ! gloom. I fancied I had seen her before : I 
each other, to and fro, as if they would never j could not recollect where, or when ; but it 
tire. Afterwards I fell into a reverie, and, ! seemed many years before. I connected her 
awakening, the swallows were gone, the stars ! in my mind with the cathedral. I thought 
the cathedral walls ! I had seen her there with an old man and a 



were coming out, and 
were dark. 

My mother had died in my childhood, and 
an old aunt, the only relative I erer saw. 
live I with us, managing the household. 
When my father and I had done our work, 
he went down and sat with her ; reading, or 
playing backgammon, in what we called the 
oak parlour ; while I returned to my favourite 
toil in the garden, or in a shed at the back. 
No one interfered with me. I was accounted 
rather eccentric, and enjoyed all the little 
privileges and freedom from observation 
which that reputation brings with it. 
I was indeed a strange being. A wider 
knowledge of mankind a more frequent 
contact with the world have made me now, 
I hope, a better man ; but, at that time I 
lived only for myself: my pursuits and my 
ambition occupied all my thoughts. En 
grossed for ever by these, the sorrows of 
others did not touch me. I worshipped only 
beauty. I would not give up a moment for 
the sake of others, or endure the slightest 
obstacle to my purpose. I was fretful and 
irritable when disturbed ; and, when left to 
myself, reserved almost morose. My pride 
! . i ml of madness. I could not bear that 
my father even should see the carvings that I 
made, lest he should find some fault in them. 
There was another sculptor in the city, a 
carver of monuments, and a man of some 
skill. He met me. one day, and said that he 
had heard of my attempts, and offered to 
assist me ; but I told him that " I could go on 



child, when there was a noise of bells ringing, 
and birds fluttering under the roof. I 
had been there and lingered with them till 
dusk ; when, going out at the door together, 
I missed them suddenly : then, I had walked 
on, thinking to overtake them again ; but I 
could not find them, although I heard the 
child s voice somewhere : and I had wan 
dered for a long time, still hearing the child s 
voice, and thitiking myself near them, but 
finding them not ; till I came into a strange 
place and could not find my way back. Upon 
reflection, I knew that this must have been a 
dream ; and yet I thought I had dreamt it 
long before I saw her. 

Afterwards, I watched for her in the after 
noon ; and one day I saw a figure, which I 
knew was hers, pass in at the gate, and across 
the grass-plot, though I did not see her face. 
I felt disappointed and anxious to see her 



again. 



I walked down to the cathedral 



ng to recall my fancy of having met 
; but I felt convinced that it WE 
Many days passed, and I did not see 



afternoon, and sauntered through the aisles, 
striving to recall my fancy of having met her 
there 
dream. 

her. Disappointment increased my anxiety. 
The thought of her would not let me rest, and 
for a time I relaxed in my labours. Once 
I flung my tools down, and sat beside my 
work to muse about her : afterwards, I rose 
suddenly, and, springing over the low wall, 
entered the house which she had visited, for I 
was known to all the inmates of the alms- 
houses. 










: I felt 
e con- 

.. 

. 

Ciilled II) 

hink it 












" I will |,i . 

"aid it 
in my 

&gt;:i- turm-d, :nil \v;iikii. 



. , . 

I . When 

. "ho wnji 


Ju- will ; t.i ilo with her. Shr K... ;&gt;on my 

bringing 





fal tlT 



k. The roof 

_ r iv V 1 ! 



suddenly ionic to 


. did i\ol se,- mo, a 

. iiis is Mr. : liiii"-, wh&gt;s 



. too ! I 
I &lt;liil think 

i i tin-, l.ut .-in- liM in&gt;t forget a promise. Come in, am! see my 

lit and i lay. -i-l;i\v." 

:i pAi-lmir, \v! 

in-low, a tall thin S ..nittin : 

frien.l 

work, to ],: A a j&gt;resent lie 

: but she excl.-iiii.- 



idol, tor your own private 

; .if you 

carved in atone, in on In- to piv- 
g it. l:ut . ..twitli- 

v.-ry licautit i,! 
y other kin i 

thin L, i-.-\h..nml, th.- wh..h- of his 

noc | ; li- his little 

foot is liistin.-tiy \\*\&lt; der." 

i th.-rc 

py, \vouM niak.- m 
to I * lier see it. 

1 il ! " 



u- i 

actly 

I 

f.-it-.n would accept it," 
sliall be hers, when it is In 



.. lint Alice stixxl over, 

hair to\K-h : 
" Yon livt- in a pretty iirjj!,!.. orhoo 

.. * I should i. 
! ark before dark. IVrh;,- 
walk with me." 

" \\ ait one moment, she exclaimed, and 
on her shawl and bonnet we went out 

i come too late to find the limes in 
bloasom. J&gt;x&gt;k," - _ some 

thive weeks ago 

V.LS a flower. The whole 

was in blossom from end to end, ami 

walking In-re. in the shade, the air was full of 

\\ . wnt on in silence for some time ; then 
I think we have tirn.- t &gt; walk dotrn 
to the mansion ami back before dusk. If you 
do not wish to return immediately." 
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&lt;; Oh no," said slu&gt;, " I li;ive nothing better 
to d&lt;&gt;. The sun is nearly setting, but the light 
will linger for some time to come." 

I looked into her face as she spoke, and 
saw a^ain how bountiful she was. When she 
spoke seriously, her features gave no indica 
tion of her light and playful character ; there 
was oven a sorrowful air in her countenance, 
that made me think that deeper feeling lay 
under all that outward gaiety. Once she left 
me suddenly, and, running across the road, 
plucked some more leaves. Then, making 
a hollow with her hand, she laid a leaf across 
and struck it sharply, making a noise like 
the report of a pistol. "There," said she, 
" try to do the same, and if you do not know 
already, I foretell you will not succeed the 
first time." I took several leaves and strove, 
in vain, to imitate her, and at every failure 
she laughed till I gave it up, vexed with 
myself and her. 

" Now," she said, " I have offended you ; 
but never mind, I will teach you the whole 
secret by and by, though 1 found it out with 
out teaching ; but every one has his peculiar 
talent. I could not carve a stawn dog, for 
example." 

We both laughed at the mimicry of her 
sister-in-law s pronunciation. By this time 
we had come up to the mansion. We en 
tered the gateway, and walked several times 
round the quadrangle. The place was silent 
the family that inhabited it being absent. 
Issuing by the gate again, we returned 
down the avenue, the full moon before 
us slowly growing brighter till we reached 
the lodge, where I bade her good night and 
departed. 

Short as my acquaintance had been, I felt 
that I loved her deeply in spite of her banter 
ing ; but my pride was strong, and I could 
not endure the thought of telling her my 
passion, at the risk of being met by scorn and 
raillery. I remembered the history of her 
cousin, which I had heard from the old 
woman, and I thought that she waited only 
for an opportunity of treating me with 
the same derision. I thought she had dis 
covered my pride, and proposed to herself 
the task of humbling it. But I would not 
allow her ; I would rather keep the secret 
all my life, or quit the city, if that were 
necessary, than tell her while she kept her 
flippant way. Yet, I hoped that this would 
change, after a while. When I thought of 
her beauty, her thoughtful look sometimes 
when she did not know that I obsei-ved her, 
as well as of some things that she had said 
full of tenderness and feeling, in the midst of 
all her mirth ; I half believed that she 
assumed a character in order to surprise me 
afterwards, by changing suddenly. But her 
aunt had described her exactly as I found her, 
and many things confirmed the belief that 
this manner, if not original in her nature, had 
become habitual to her. I strove to analyse 
my feeling, and discover what it was that 



really made me love her. It was not only her 
face, though I had never seen a woman to 
compare with her for beauty. Something in 
her voice and manner fascinated me against 
my will. I liked to hear her talk, and yet it 
pained me. I was grave and earnest, ai;i 
her raillery drew me out of my reserve, 
and led me, like a will-o -the-wisp, where 
it pleased. Her ridicule and indifference, 
when I spoke seriously, hurt my pride ; her 
wit baffled me. I felt disconcerted in her 
presence. I could not meet her with the 
ready answers which alone could foil her 
weapons, and she saw me embarrassed, and 
struck me closer home. All this made me 
almost dread to meet her ; yet, that night, I 
lay awake devising some means of seeing her 
again. 

One morning, about a week afterwards, I 
rose early, and took my way to the park. 
All the week I had been watching for Alice-, 
across the wall, and had not seen her. I 
passed through the gate, and looked up at 
the lodge windows, but the blinds were 
down, and below, the screens were closed out 
side. I thought " they have not risen yet." 
I had not proposed to knock there, but simply 
to walk in the park. However, I waited 
awhile, and listened for some one moving. I 
even went round the palings and looked up at 
the windows at the back. One was open, and 
the long blind was swelling outward, like a 
sail, and dropping in the current of air. I 
drew back immediately, afraid of being seen, 
and walked down the avenue. I saw some 
one coming towards me from the further end, 
looking like Alice, although the distance was 
too great for me to be sure. As we drew 
nearer, however, I saw that it was she. 
She had a basket on her arm, and was walking 
quickly. She saw me, and came running up 
to me, saying, " I have a sad piece of news 
to relate to you. I am afraid you will think 
me very ungrateful, when I tell you what has 
happened. I have hardly the courage to con 
fess. I know you will never forgive me, unless 
I get a promise from you, first of all. Tell 
me then, am I forgiven ?" 

" Yes ! " I answered ; " fully absolved, as 
far as I have power." 

" Listen then," she continued, " without 
being angry, if you can. The greyhound 
that you gave me the beautiful, slender dog, 
is broken into twenty fragments ! Oh, you 
are not more vexed than I am ;" she added, 
seeing me look serious. " I would not have 
exchanged it for its weight in silver. And to 
have done it myself, to have no one to blame, 
but my own careless self. I will tell you 
exactly how it happened. It was standing 
yesterday on the side-table where you left it. 
I intended to set it in my room, but I had 
forgotten it for a while. I threw on my 
shawl suddenly to go out the fringe caught 
in something behind me : I did not look back, 
but pulled it impatiently ; the little table 
overturned with a crash ; and my poor carving 
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When I saw Alice again, she sat before me 
while I drew the outline of her face in chalk, 
and shortly after I began my task. The figure 
was almost tin- size of life. The feet were 
bare. The rube was girdled at the waist, and, 
behind, the hair hung down between halt- 
folded wings. I cut the features from the 
drawing something \[ko her, but not wholly 
she ; until 1 fetched her, and begged her to 
stand before me, while I carved from life. 
I covered up the wings, so that she did know 
that my figure was an angel. I told her that 
it was my whim to give to it her features. 
For several mouths I worked upon it after 
wards. The folds of the full robe grew per 
fect to my eye the curves and feathered 
plaits of the long wings the flowing lengths 
of hair. Lastly, I retouched the face, and 
came again each day and touched it, till it 
brought her fully to my mind. 

The summer had come round again, but I 
had begun my work in the house, and it re 
mained there. One evening, I put my tools 
aside, and sat down to look at it. I rose and 
walked about it brushed the dust and chips 
from round the feet and pedestal, and sat 
down again. My task was finished. I saw 
its perfect symmetry and beauty, with a feel 
ing of delight that almost stayed the beating 
of my heart. I remembered no more the 
long years, in which my soul had often become 
sick and weary, struggling with imperfect 
utterance. My thought stood out before me 
fully manifested ; the crown and recompense 
of all my toil. I sat and looked upon it till 
the twilight gathered in the room. The pe 
destal, the feet, and robe grew shadowy ; but 
the head was level with the window, and the 
light lingered about it, like a glory, and the 
features shone. Then the dusk increased ; 
until I saw only the outline ; and that mingled 
also with the darkness where I sat alone. Yet 
not alone ; but with a mute companion, in 
whose presence I had laid aside my sorrow 
a remembrancer of Alice, as she was, while 
pity made her worthy of those wings. I had 
not seen her for some days, and the last time 
she had hurt me with her raillery, and made 
me angry ; though I had said nothing, and 
perhaps she did not know it. 

My purpose was, now that I had finished 
my statue, to get it set up, somewhere, in the 
cathedral, where I had first dreamed of meet 
ing her. I went, the next day, to one of the 
vergers, an old man who lived inside the 
gateway, close to the cloisters. He knew me 
well, for I had been a customer of his for 
prints of monuments and inscriptions, which 
he sold in a little shop. He promised to speak 
to the Dean about it ; and I pointed out an 
empty niche, just through the entrance to the 
choir, which I had measured, and found to be 
of the dimensions of my work. A day or two 
afterwards, the Dean himself called at our 
house, and saw the statue. He praised it 
Highly, and asked my reason for wishing it to 
be placed there ; but I told him I had none 



beyond a wish to see it in a fitting place, lie 
was satisfied, and afterwards sent some masons 
who were at work in the cathedral to remove 
it in the evening. I stood by and assisted 
them, anxious lest an accident should happen 
to my work. 1 went with them, and saw it 
finally set up in its place. Afterwards people 
talked of it in the city, but few persons knew 
whose work it was. On the Sunday following 
I stood in a little group of people looking at 
it, and heard their various comments. 

After that, the cathedral was my favourite 
haunt. I went to service there in the after 
noon, and lingered sometimes afterwards for 
hours, until I knew every monument, and 
learned almost every inscription by heart. 
Sometimes coming there after the doors were 
closed, I talked with the masons working at 
a side-window. At length, as I became more 
familiar, I climbed their scaffolding, got 
through the window, and descended by another 
scaffolding inside. At such times I walked 
about the cathedral till dusk, when they 
called to me, and said they were about to 
leave their work, and I returned by the 
window. 

Alice came once to see it. I was with her. 
When she saw the wings, she laughed, and 
said, " Her own mother would not take it for 
her had she lived to see it. Not only for the 
wings," said she, " but for the flattery of the 
j artist ; for, mark you," she added, " 1 look 
into my glass half-a-dozen times a day, and 
j am not to be deceived." We went out to 
gether afterwards, and I walked home with 
her. It was a cold day, towards the end of 
autumn, with a strong wind blowing, and a 
cloudy sky. As we drew near the iodge&gt; 
there fell some drops of rain. I entered, and 
while we sat there, it began to beat hard 
upon the windows. I rose several times to 
go, but the storm had not abated, and I re 
turned, and sat down again. Her sister-in-law 
was in the next room, making bread, and we 
were alone. We sat beside the fire, and 
talked. She was, as usual, in a merry mood ; 
but that day my passion had returned with 
tenfold force, and I listened to every word 
she said, and loved her more for every word. 
She twisted her hands, till the firelight threw 
strange shapes upon the ceiling, and then 
turned her face sideways to make a gigantic 
shadow of her features on the wainscot. She 
laughed, and shifted her discourse from one 
subject to another, until I grew bewildered. 
Yet I felt, as it were, drawn towards her 
tempted to forget my pride, the danger of 
her scorn, and all that had hitherto re 
strained me, and to tell her there my passion, 
once for all. I determined that 1 would 
know that night, before I left her, if she had 
really any love for me. I blamed myself for 
the dreaming life that I had led ; nourish 
ing a passion without the courage to avow 
it ; putting off the day that must come at 
last ; only, perhaps, to make my disappoint 
ment still more bitter. Yet I arose again. 
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window*. Afterwards we went out together, 
and I locked the outer door, and took the 
key away. 

All night I sat outside the coach beside my 
annt, without speaking. The wind had 
fallen ; there was not a cloud to be seen, 
and the moon shone brightly in a hazel ring. 
_Mv pas, ion had gone down, though I did not 
r jieiit of what I had done. 1 thought of 
Alice no longer angrily, but sorrowfully. I 
knew she did not feel as I felt had not the 
habit of picturing in herself a nature dit 
to her own, in order to appreciate 
v. hat others suffer ; and did not know how 
much her conduct pained me. So I forgave 
her in my heart ; for I knew how few there 
are, who, studying themselves, find out their 
own defects, and strive to change and master 
their original nature. Thus 1 excused her, 
with a readiness that showed that my love 
for her was not yet dead. I did not deceive 
myself. 1 knew that I should grieve about 
her till I died. Yet the coach rolled on, and 
I did not wish to return. 

We lived three years in London a strange 
plaee to me, after the quiet old city, where I 
had passed my early days so peacefully. 
Fortune smiled upon me there after a while ; 
and for some things I had no reason to regret 
the change. But my heart was always 
heavy. My sorrow for the loss of the hope 
that L had clung to had become a lasting 
sense, th.it weighed upon me even when 
Alice was not in my thoughts. Never again 
did I take my tools in my hand with the 
same feeling that had moved me when I 
carved the angel, in the little room at home. 
M y ami jit ion was not the same. I had too 
mai.y precious memories in the past to make 
the future worthy of my hope. Many times, 
by firelight, and upon my bed, I thought of 
that stormy night, when I left her, full of 
auger ; thence, mounting to the days we 
together in the park, remembering 
everything she said and did. I delighted to 
go over these recollections one by one. I 
took each single moment of that happy time, 
and lingered over it, beating it out as the 
goldsmith beats the precious metal on the 
anvil, making every grain a sheet of gold. 

I had brought away nothing to remind me 
of those times. I thought that time would 
weaken such impressions ; and I wished that 
1 had something that might serve to awaken 
memory to my latest day. But I had never 
had from Alice anything in the shape of a 
token or keepsake. There was nothing I 
could have brought, except the likeness I had 
Made before I carved the statue, and which I 
had left locked up in the old house. From 
the moment when I remembered this, the 
wish to possess it grew stronger. Once I 
dreamed I had discovered it in my box ; and 
lhe impression was so strong, that I rose and 
si-arched there ; but I did not find it. I was 
thinking of it incessantly. I could not rest 
for the desire of possessing it again. I 



thought of going back to the city, and getting 
into the house at night, and returning with 
it to London ; and at length I determined 
to go. 

One night I left my aunt, telling her I was 
going into the country on business for three 
days, and took my place upon the coach. It 
was the day before the third anniversary 
of the night when I destroyed the carving. 
We travelled all night long, and I arrived at 
my destination in the afternoon of the next 
day. I descended from the coach before 
we came to the houses, and walked about till 
dusk. Then I went down into the city, and 
stealing through back ways, came to the 
street where we had lived. There was no 
one in the street but myself. I stopped before 
our door, and looked up at the house, by 
the light of the oil lamp opposite. Some 
of the windows were broken. The shutters 
were dingy, and weather-beaten, and the 
dust lay thickly on the sills, and against 
the door. 

I put the key in the lock ; but it would 
not move till I had taken it out again and 
raked and blown the dust out of the keyhole. 
Then I turned it slowly, with all my strength 
in the rusty Avards, and descended into 
the shop, shutting the door. I hastened to 
light the lamp, which I had brought with 
me ; for the strangeness of my situation, in 
darkness, after three years absence, in the old 
house where my father died, impressed me ; I 
heard noises about the place, probably of rats. 
When I had lighted my lamp, I saw that 
everything was as we had left it : excepting 
that the dust lay thickly everywhere. In the 
oak parlour, at the back of the shop, my 
aunt s work-box stood upon the table, and on 
a stand against the window were several 
flower-pots, the mould in them hard as stone, 
and the plants dead and shrivelled. The grate 
was full of cinders, and the old wooden arm 
chair in which my aunt had been sitting was 
beside the fire- place. I walked, I know not 
why, on tiptoe, along the passage and mounted 
the stairs. My bedroom, also, was unchanged. 
I searched in a dusty closet, and found the 
drawing that I sought, and looked upon it by 
the lamp, until I could not see it for my tears. 
I walked through every room and lingered in 
the little kitchen, where I had carved the 
angel ; and after awhile returned through the 
shop, and bade farewell once more to my old 
home. 

I put out my lamp, and opened the door 
and listened, thinking I heard some one pass 
ing. The footstep ceased, and when I issued, 
and looked down the street, I thought I saw 
a figure, standing still, at a little distance from 
me. As I was anxious not to be recognised, 
I turned quickly, and walked away. I heard 
the footstep again, as if the person were fol 
lowing me, and I quickened my pace, but it 
seemed to gain upon me, and I heard a voice 
that struck me motionless. It was Alice, 
and she came and caught me by the arm. 
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I could feel how she was trembling, and I 

tunir.l and held ht-r firmly. 

"I never thought to see you anymore," 
she .siid : " My God, how I have prayed to see 
von. and rep.-ntcd of that dreadful nitwit, 
\\li.-n I spok.- foolishly against my heart, and 
Bent you from me an^ry ! I thought that \oii 
id ; and tin- feeling tit what I had 
done, weighed upon me like a sin that never 
could In- pardoned or washed out. Time 
years of Kilter sorrow 1 have passed since 
then ; nu,dit after night, 1 have lain awake 
and eried ; until my heart is almost broken. 
It was known that you had left by the coach, 
but. no on,- knew whither you had gone. 
1 have walehed about tin- e;itliedral, and in 
front of the old hulls.- many an veiling, in 
the hop..- that you might be tempted to re 
visit tin in, if you were still alive ; till, when 
you ditl not come for mouths and years, I 
could not doubt that you were dead. Yet to 
night 1 came airain. It is three years to 
night since you left me. 1 heard with terror 
Ome on. opening the door from within, and 
. and saw that it was you. And you 
\veiv hurrying away, and in another moment 
would ha\e lieen -one again, for ever! Oh, 
do not leave me again ; never, never, 
again ! " 

I was stunned, bewildered ; but I spoke, 
"Oh Alice, Alice, do not sue to me, I cannot 
bear to hear you. I only am to blame for 
my blind prid.- and obstinacy. I never will 
forgive m\self the sorrow I have caused you ; 
1 have sull ered also very much. I 
have never ceased to love you for a moment. 
This very ni-ht, 1 came to seek your like 
ness that I divw ; little thinking I should 
see you here ai-ain, and hear you talk like 
this/ 

W,- -.to.,,1 n.-ar a lamp, and I saw how 
changed she was how thin and pah her 
bat she was still my Alice, whom I 
loved so much. I put both arms about her 
ud kissed her wet cheeks; took her 
hands and kissed them many times, and told 
her not to think about the past, and that I 
would never leave her while 1 lived. \Ve 
turned, and walked down the street together, 
and round the cathedral yard ; but her talk 
ill about the past, and all that she had 
suffered. She asked me a hundred &lt; ( ue.stions, 
of where 1 had been, and what i had done 
since that time ; and eried afresh when I told 
h.-r how I had grieved for her sake. She mad.; 
me tell her how I had broken the statue, and 
1 showed her the side window where I 
and told In r everything; for I ivmembe: 
that night. We walked to and fro till it was 
late, anditill she had many thin, 
i to tell me. 1 returned with her towards 
the lod-.-e. We went iii at the gate, and ihfl 
left in-- at the door while she entered, and 
bade ! if stranger she had 

1 with her, and then called me to sur- 
i left her, pro 
mising to come again early in the morning ; 



but I found an inn still op.-n in the rity. I 
rose early, and Aliee and I walke.i 
together in the park, recalling the old tiims 
and visiting all our favourite place-.-. I k. p: 
my promise not to leave her, and wrot.- to mv 
aunt to come to us, telling her for the first 
time all our story. 

So Alice became my wife. Ami when, in 
after years, 1 attained to honour in my pio- 
te.--:i,,n, I gave the praise to Alice, who re 
stored to me my hope and spirit when they 

failed. 



BITS OF LIFE IN MUNICH. 

CARNIVAL HALLS. 

I SAW in the little daily paper, " Th 
News," an announcement of a grand ball to 
be given, in that -rand ( tdcon with a lott&gt;-rv 
for the benefit of the oltl Landwehr, or militia, 
It was announced also, that their ma 
had graciously condescended to attend, and 
that the whole court would be there. 1 there 
fore felt a vast curiosity to go and see all that 
was to be seen, and especially did I want to 
have a good view of the young queen, of who: i 

my friend, Mr. , was telling the other d.-iv 

the most beautiful things ; how that s!i 
the sweetest, gentlest, most amiable &gt; 
creature ; quite a peasant girl in simplicity ; 
the purest, noblest bein^ that was ever 
on a throne ; a lovely innocent flower, in the 
midst of the temptations and intrigii 
court ; how that being too good for a queen, 
she was litted only to be an angel, and thai 
to see her with her children, was th 
beautiful thing in the world. After all this, 
was it wonderful that I longed to be in the 
same room with this pure, lovely, qui .-nlv 
flower, and to see her dancing, with all the 
joyousuess of a peasant girl, among her ad 
miring people ? 

No sooner was my determination taken 
than I set oil to Madame F. s, to a&gt;k them if 
we could not go all together, not into the 
gallery as I had been before, when I had 
watched Anna in all her glory, but into the 
ball-room, with the rest of the companv. 
They agreed immediately ; no time w. 
lost, for the ball was that night, and the lir&gt;i 
thing that was to be done, after sec irii _ 
tickets, was to find out some oHie.-r w n &gt; 
would attend us, for without a uniform i.. 
party of ladies o.nid be admitt.-d. No black 
coats were on this occasion adm 
nothing at all but uniforms ; either U 
of the army, or one of the militia mu&gt;t intro 
duce us. However democratic any of us 
might be, we did not particularlv cuvet the 
escort of one of the militia, oiic .- 
one sdi. 0*1 Imteher ; there was 1:0 

tear, how.-ver, of our being reduced to this 
e.vtivniity. for Ma lame F. and her d.- ; 
were acquainted with hosts of otlk-ers; and 

Anna and Myr;; ran over a whole 
names, any one of whom \vould only 
happy to accompany 
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I was quite easv, therefore, and left this 
important part of the business in their )ian&lt;!s. 
I called, on mv way to the studio, at a gar 
dener s, and ordered from the gardener s con 
sumptive daughter an ivy-wreath for my hair. 
I described what I wanted. Oh, yes, she 
kii.-\v very well ; she was sure she could 
plea.se me", for she had often made such for 
the young queen. I saw an enchanting little 
rose-tree which, with its one lovely rose and 
its buds, seemed fitted to be an emblem of the 
lovely queen herself ; so I bought it out of 
ideal love for her, and it now stands in my 
window making my room fresh and beautiful. 
I ordered my wreath and my rose-tree to be 
sent home by four o clock, and went to my 
work. 

Imagine me about that hour returned ; my 
ball dress of white, with white shoes and 
gloves, all laid out ready, looking suggestive 

~V .1 _ _ i __ IT : x 



sure with the greatest pleasure in the 
world ! He desired her to tell the gracious 
lady, Madame F., that he would be imme 
diately ready. " Yes, Friinlcin Anna ! " said 
he, "she is an old partner of mine. She 
dances beautifully very beautifully ! I know 
her very well ; I shall be most happy to go ! " 
All i n a hurry the F.s came back, learned 
the news, rushed away to dress, and at half- 
past six were to call for me and my opposite 
neighbour, the Herr Graf, in their carriage. 
I dressed very comfortably, with the gar 
dener s poor consumptive daughter acting as 
my maid, for which I was very thankful, as 
poor dear old Fraulein Sanchen my usual tire 
woman s eyes being none of the best, she makes 
a regular botheration of the tiny hooks and 
eyes, a series of impotent attempts which 
generally end in my doing the business myself, 
to my great discomfort. But my little maid 

of the evening s pleasure ; my "dinner just ] was charming, and the wreath so entirely to 
over, and I, lying on my sofa for half an hour s my mind, that when my toilet was completed 



I thought the effect very fascinating. 

All this time my opposite neighbour was 
aking his toilet, and, as I was taking a cup 



rest, when in came the F.s, to say we could 
not go ; they had got no tickets, they had got 
no one to go with us. All their officer-ac 
quaintance were already engaged ; people of chocolate, a message came that he was 
were rushing wildly about the town after ready and very impatient to be off, as he 
tickets ; people were already crowding into | feared the gracious lady, Madame F., would 
the gallery ; it would be the most amusing \ not find a place to sit down in_the crowded 
ball of the season, but go we could not ! j hall. At that moment the carriage stopped. 
Was it not a pity was it not disappointing, ! arid in two seconds more the Herr Graf 
and it would be so brilliant, so well worth j was handing me down stairs, while poor 
seeing ! | old Fraulein Sanchen lighted us with two 

" Oh, but we must go ! " said I, feeling ! candles. 

quite desperate, " we can t be disappointed ; ! The Herr Graf is very young and good- 
why, the town is half full of uniforms ! What j looking, and it was immediately so evident 
a disgrace it is if we cannot make a uniform of that he was desperately smitten by Anna s 
use for once in a way ! I have an idea ! " j beauty, that I was half sorry for what I had 
exclaimed I, " a strange one it is true, but done. But never mind, thought I to myself, 
never mind ! My opposite neighbour, the it is something to keep the poor lad s mind 
Count is an acquaintance of yours, though from stagnation, and Anna will have no 
he is not of mine ; he goes to every ball that objection to have another worshipper added 



is given ; no doubt he is going to-night , ^^ 
not you make use of him ? No doubt he 
would be charmed to accompany you nay, 



nd laughed 



I am sure he would ! 
We looked at each other 



heartily. It was rather a strange idea ; but 
nevertheless, he was an acquaintance of theirs 
from whom they could ask such a favour, and 
they said they would do so. We sent across 
the street to inquire ; but he was out. He 
was an erratic mortal, of whose movements 
nobody could give any account ; he might be 
back in a quarter of an hour, he might not 
return till midnight. A message was left 
with the good woman of the house for him, 
and the F.s would return in an hour, when our 
fate must be decided, for if he did not return 



to her train. These young officers are never 
allowed by government to marry, unless they 
and their bride have a certain sum of money 
between them I don t know exactly what it 
is and therefore the greater number of them 
neither marry nor even think of it. They 
spend their " young days," as my friend G. 
would have said, in a series of flirtations and 
hopeless passions, more or less serious ; there 
fore I will console myself if my unlucky 
neighbour has had his heart wounded, for it 
may as well be by her beautiful face and 
saucy tongue as by any one else s. 

At last we were at the entrance of the 
Odeon, and as we were getting out of the 
carriage, there was a cry of " the King ! the 
King ! " but this, I believe, was only 



before then, go we could not. of the crowd, collected on such occasions, for 

Scarcely were they gone, when I saw the | their own private amusement ; however, it 
Herr Graf return, unlock the outer door, and turned all eyes on our arrival. I felt almost 
enter with a great clatter of spur and sword, a shock when, on glancing up the broad stair- 
as usual. Three minutes after, the good case, I saw it lined on either side by a row of 
woman of the house was in my room. The uniforms ; it seemed like facing an 



Herr Graf had not intended to go, but 
now he would go with the greatest plea- 


itself. 
dense 


The Odeon Hall was filled with a 
crowd, every man in regimentals. 
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all pretty much alike, you scarcely distin 
guished the prinee iVoiu his butcher or his 
baker ; but in ;i very short time your eye told 
YOU that there was in the room, as in the world 
at lar-e. a most subtle, almost imperceptible 
gradation of rank, both conventional and 
moral ! With the women it was the same ; 
from the diamond crown of the Queen to the 
silver head-gear of the citizen maiden of the 
lower class. It was to rne a singular, almost 
affecting study. But the sentiment soon gave 
way to the iutensest amusement, as one queer 
couple alter another passed before us ! There 
a little fellow, in militia uniform, fairly waltzed 
round " a huge whale of a wife," in a heavy 
black cotton dress, gorgeous with brilliant 
flo wers, while her head bore the silver, 
swallow-tailed Munich cap ; here a senti 
mental maiden, in tawny muslin, clung to the 
arm of some gigantic crane in regimentals. 
The most extraordinary costumes presented 
themselves. All the cotton and stuff dresses 
danced, while the muslins and satins looked 
on. And why not? All the middle-aged, 
elderly, nay, old people danced, so at least it 
seemed to me, whilst the young looked on. 
And why not ? I again asked myself it was 
only my taste, not my reason, that objected. 
There was the feeble little carpenter, who 
keeps a shop, in brilliant red and blue, with 
spectacles on nose, and thin, buff-coloured 
hair, dancing away with his bony, but good- 
natured wife, in black silk. I rather admired 
them. I recognised, in various of the military 
figures, acquaintances of mine. There, from 
that soldier I bought my whiter dress, from 
that ferocious little fellow a packet of char 
coal that very morning, and there was the 
modeller of that beautiful statuette, from 
whom I shall make a purchase one of these 
days. 

I told you that we stood looking on from a 
good place which happened to be close to one 
of the green lions guarding the steps of the 
platform. As Prince Adelbert returned to 
the aristocracy, he passed us, and having 
danced with Anna at several balls this winter, 
and being a sort of acquaintance of Madame 
F. s, he stopped to speak to them. He seemed 
very good-tempered, and as he chatted about 
the ball, and various other things, he glanced 
several times towards me with a smile, as if to 
say " and who is this young lady 1 " Where 
upon Madame F. introduced me to his Royal 
Highness, and his Royal Highness was very 
polite indeed, and we two had a little chat. 

I tell this, in order that may honour me 

because I have exchanged words with a prince 
of the blood. 

Once more, in the course of the evening, the 
Court ladies descended from their elevation 
and danced a quadrille the Queen is exces 
sively fond of dancing, they say after which, 
about ten o clock, the whole Court again pa 
raded the room, and then took their depar 
ture, and soon after we followed their ex 
ample. Before we left, however, I saw rather 



a characteristic bit of Munich Life, the militia 
and their partners regaling themselves with 
beer and ham in a room adjoining the ball 
room ; such a chaos of plumed helmets, tan 
kards, and plates of ham as there was ! And 
the ceiling of the room adjoining was painted 
with grand allegorical frescoes of Apollo and 
the Muses ! But I have not yet done. I must 
tell you yet of the 

MASKED ACADEMY. 

"Your Fraulein Cousins has been to ask 
you to go with her to the Maskirte Academic 
at the Odeon to-night ! " exclaimed Madame 
Thekla, when I came home about half-past 
live last Thursday evening ; " she said you 
must be there at latest by six, as it will be so 
terribly crowded, and she wishes you to call 
on her." 

All this was impossible ; it was then more 
than half-past live, and I had not yet dined, 
to say nothing of dressing ! " Would Madame 
Thekla go with me into the gallery?" I 
asked. 

" Yes, with pleasure, as soon as she had had 
her beer," the tea of most Munich women of 
her class. 

When she had drunk her beer, and I had 
dressed, and had a cup of coffee, away we 
started. The gallery was crowded to excess, 
although it was only just six ; and if people 
had not been very polite to me, as a foreigner 
and a young lady, I should have had no place 
at all. However, squeezed up against a pillar 
and a poor little hump-backed lad, to whom 
of course I was very polite all the evening, for 
he had inconvenienced himself for me I saw 
capitally. 

The scene of operation was again the large 
hall of the Odeon. At one end was erected a 
stage, for the performance of a pantomime, 
which I soon perceived was to be the amuse 
ment of the evening. Before the proscenium 
were seats and music-desks, then came rows 
and rows of chairs for the audience, filling 
about half the room. In the other portion of 
the hall were arranged card-tables. 

There were very few people in the room 
when we first took our place in the gallery, 
so that for the hour preceding the perform 
ance of the pantomime, my amusement was 
watching the arrivals. People were to be 
masked ; at least, such were the directions on 
the cards of admission : therefore, I was con 
siderably disappointed to see the ladies, with 
very few exceptions, without masks or mas 
querade dresses, only in full evening costume, 
perhaps, however, somewhat more brilliant in 
colour than usual. Many children.however, were 
in fancy dresses, looking excessively pretty ; 
one little girl, of about twelve, especially, wh 
paraded about in extreme grandeur as a mi 
nute Mori sco lady. The gentlemen, however, 
were all either in fancy dresses or dominoes, 
and the effect of those dominoed gentlemen ( 
was, to my eyes, remarkably comic. They I 
swept along in scarlet, blue, orange, greei I 



RATIONAL 



dominoes, trimmed with de.-p 
_ their 
flk li:its. ..n whi.-h w.re stii -k 
th. ir ma"-ks. :ui.l with enmiiion-place blaek 

. . 

mt in attendance on th.- thn 

:ui,l tli.- t\\.. .mcens arriv. d. K 
,:, ti-uiv, decked ,,ut in :i whit.- and 
ilommo, l""ked very lik&lt;- th.-a of a 
&gt; 
blue, t!,.- v" 1 "- K "- " l --- \--" ia -rims..!!. 
1 vi ry simple 

-.,11 v.-K.-t dress, orer which she 

:.iin&gt;-, :ml with :t tinra of diane-: 
- ML Th - "M Cjue.-ii w,,r,- black velvet. 
and looked M very t ui. t, that I n.-v.-r knew 
she was ;i &lt;nieen till tin- evening was almost 
Offer. Tin- io\alties M ;itt.-n-il th-mse!\. 
tin- room, Mttin:, , standing, talking, lau^hin:. . 
like ordinary in. .rials ; th&lt;- scarlet Catholic 
ami nodding his ln-:il about 
everywhere in that liv.-ly manner which in- 
tantly announced him :us Kin;, Ludwi_r. 
now and then small troops of i 
iiter.-.l, men evidently, ino.st of tli.-in 
: a- \s,,iii.-n. In th.-\ .-aiip-. v. h that 
niii-rrtain irait. in\su-i-ious air, and 
which IIKL-KS always have. 
.1. -d Moorish 
U-auties; two nuns; two pink entini -nt- 
. aii l three l.i^-lioii.-d whit- 
. in white l.ed-L;o\vns, and mob-caps. 
thrM Ama/.onian dames stalked about 
r, distributing little papers among the 
er\\d. which said little papers usiialh 
much laughter and astonishment. Nw a 


and be 

(-..Iltellt. 

1 1 

.f which 1 njii.-t iu -i. i"n; it wa.s at the beau 
tiful hou-e ..t" an aiti-t. a house exquisitely 
furnish.-d in the old &lt; all tlie 
dee"rati-iiis ex.pii.-itf, and all the company 
It \\.i- u bat - C i .l -d here a " ] . 
which means a party, tl, : which 
is divid.-d bv the &lt; ipai. 
joining and pruvidini, ilili 
iinii-nt. This is a 
1 think but 
very un-KiiL lish. These rcukte. 
1 have lieard of the officers pic-n. 
.-indent^ ]&gt;ic nic, and so on. 
The Carnival is now a; 
e\-er\h.,dy is bein.L m.-n-y while they may. 
In a l .-u l. -nt. 


A VAGRANTS hi: ATll i;i;i&gt;. 

TUK wimls ilro]ip .l tl:. r of love; 
is veil d their liri^h; --abov; 
With thou-an.. 
.-.lilx;d the pavement, his pillow a etone. 

Tin-re were palaces near to him, radiant wil 
That kindled a smile &lt;&gt;n the dark brow o! 
And music ^i.-hM forth in a .stream of SWL-. 
Stealing soft on the &lt;!; 

I .ut his dull car was fill d with the toc.-in of Death, 
loudly the ,-uiaiaons to yield up his breath; 
And his eye dimly tix d cm the .~ky o er L 
Seem d to follow the track of his Koul as it fled. 

And cold grew the form on which Famine had 
I .ut the l&gt;emoii th:it vexM it for ever was laid ; 



It had drunk his heart s blood, and had fed ou it* 
whi.sper.-d s.-nietliin^ in his or h.-i 

.-ml c. &gt;urtii-rs all had their tui-n. 
S.c-h was the fun ^oin^ on before and 
duriiiLr the pauses in the pantomime. Tin- 



pantomime it-lf was nothin.L, particular. 

ilarl,-i|uin. Columbine, 1 antalooii, and some 

hali -do/.-n other &lt;m.-crly attired mortals per- 

a variety of antics and practical jokes, 

died forth roars of laughter tVoiu the 

To me. however, thev 

1 r and dull. The mo&gt;t amusing 

I thought, was a dancing doiikev, the 

which you instantly i 

vouthful hi man legs. Pantaloon, extremely 

this donkey, rushes nil fi.r hay 

. it \\iih ; but tl.e donkey, with donkey 

!i time it is 

iin-4 round, prcs.-nting his tail 
and hi- 1 of his mouth, till poor old 

I antal. . ii is in th.- . a.-toiii.-hincnt 

Ihe ,,niy pretty thing 

l.-red this . 

.v very am \,,u will ask. 

i ie. and the 

iy knew what 
;ke tin- 



It had wrought its stern will, and its mission was 
o er. 

Kiv Ion. , those who drown d hin last groan with 



their mirth, 

! Will slumber like him on the bosom of earth ; 
And will take no mure, hence, of their silver and 

Than the starved and the outcast who died in tie 
cold I 



TI1K RATIONAL DOCT&lt;i;. 
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of injury to 



application 
o health ; 
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than in the study to which Mr. IJa:__ 



, otcd his particular at 
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experienced unaccountable feelings of coldness thanks to you ; this last attack is the shortest 
and numbness in the extremities, accompanied 1 over had. Eh? but now, this is contrary 
by prickings as with pins and needles, and to \oiir usual experience, is it not? Gout, I 



Occasional cramps. For the relief of these 
symptoms, which he imagined to proceed 
from cold, he tried brandy-and-water. Having 



thought gout the oftener it repeated its 



: visit, the longer it stopped with you, eh ? " 
I " Why, Mr. Bagges," replied Newby, " tl 



that 



taken a large and strong tumbler of this is true enough in a general way. But the 
agreeable medicine, he went to bed, hoping stay of gout, like that of most guests, depends 



to rise all right again the next day. Instead 
of that, however, Mr. Bagges awoke about 
two o clock in the morning with an intoler 
able pain in the ball of the great toe ; a 
sensation which, as he afterwards said, he 
could compare to nothing but to what he 
might imagine would be the torture of a 
bunion under hydraulic pressure. Daylight 
discovered the part affected to be somewhat 
swollen, and to exhibit a slight redness on its 
surface. Mr, Labell, the doctor, was sent 
for : the fact was, in short, that Mr. Bagges 
had got the gout. 

Mr. Bagges had his foot wrapped in flannel, 
bathed hi hot water and in cold, leeched two 
or three times, and blistered once ; he was 
dosed with antimony, opium, ether, ammonia, 
and ipecacuanha ; and, finally, with colchicum. 
At last he recovered; in consequence of which 
of the above measures and remedies, or 
whether or not in spite of each or all of 
them, it is difficult to say. But gout is 
strong in its attachments. It seldom loses 
sight of an acquaintance once contracted. 
Regularly every year did gout attentively 
return an i look in upon Mr. Bagges, as 



punctual and as welcome 
collector of the income-tax. 



visitor as the 
With the disease 



came Mr. Labell, the doctor, and a course of 
treatment so very similar to persecution as, 
rather than even the sufferings of the malady 
itself, to entitle our friend to be canonised as 
a " martyr to the gout." 

A long course of prosperity in a business 
which consisted in selling medicines under 
the pretence of treating disease, at length 
enabled Mr. Labell to retire from practice ; 
and when Mr. Bagges had his next fit of the 
gout, it was necessary for him to choose 
another medical attendant. His choice 



on its reception." 

" Well, I must say," observed Mr. Bagges, 
"that you made me receive my guest in a 
most inhospitable manner this time, with 
your what ? antiphlo " 

" Gistic," Mr. Newby suggested. 

" Antiphlo " Mr. Bagges repeated, "gistic 
regimen. Labell used to say, Live 1 oh ! 
live pretty much as usual. Take your what 1 
your pint of port a day. Don t eat curry 
I should say curry was a bad thing. Eh ? 
now do you consider curry a bad thing ? " 

" A capital thing," answered Newby, " for 
the gout but not, exactly, for the patient. 
With regard to curry, I should say, Mr. 
Labell s advice was judicious." 

" Well," continued Mr. Bagges, " I was not 
to eat curry ; and had better let hashed 
venison alone, and avoid anything rich and 
high-seasoned, and pastry certainly not 
touch pastry. That s all, he would say. 
Bagges, my boy ; only lay your foot up in 
flannel, apply this, that, or the other lotion, 
fomentation, liniment, leeches what not 
and take the medicine I shall send. But you 
now, you put me on what I should cer 
tainly call short commons. You didn t starve 
me ! No : I don t mean to say that ; but you 
did yes, you did stop the supplies to a very 
great extent." 

" That was quite constitutional, sir," urged 



Mr, Newby. 



uite 



" Yes, it was perfectly constitutional quit 
arliamentary, considering the crisis. Bu 
is there no certain cure for gout no medicine 
no recipe or prescription in particular ? 
Those pills of yours gave me miraculous 
ease." 

" There is none, Mr. Bagges, or your own 
recovery should have been more rapid, 
lighted on a practitioner, by some years j Neither for gout, sir, nor, strictly speaking, 
Mr. Labell s junior, a gentleman whom he for any other disease. There are one or two 
had occasionally met at the Boyal Institution disorders in which the conditions are pretty 
on a Friday evening, and who had obliged uniform, and which are, therefore, generally 
him by explaining to him portions of lectures removable by the same means. But even 



which he did not comprehend, and had made 
an especial impression upon him by the reca 
pitulation, with explanatory remarks, of an 
interesting discourse on physiology. Under 
the hands of Mr. Newby, the duration of 
the disorder was much less than it had ever 
been previously ; and the patient was soon 
enabled to celebrate a happy recovery by a 
moderate dinner, to which, with many ac 
knowledgments, he invited his physician. 
In the course of the evening the conversation 
turned on the subject of his recent illness. 

" Well, doctor," said Mr. Bagges, " thanks 
to you now dor. t be modest ; I will say 



those are, in some cases, so complicated with 
other ailments as to call for additional treat 
ment. Bark and quinine, for instance, are 
said to cure ague, and, practically speaking, 
so they do usually ; but still they cannot be 
depended on alone in that disorder. How 
ever, for by far the greater majority of diseased, 
there is no such thing at all as a special 
remedy ; and the treatment has to be varied 
in each according to the circumstances, iii. 
the next case of gout that I may have to 
treat, I may find my patient with a dry skin, 
and may have to take measures for procuring 
perspiration. In yours, I found the livei 
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[Conducted by 



subsided make their appearance around the 
seat of injury. In short, inflammation would 
take place, and would continue to exist for 
some time. In the meanwhile, the hole would 
gradually fill with new flesh, and would ulti 
mately skin over ; and so the inflammation 
would end. Take the case of a wound, instead 
of a burn : let it be a cut finger. Here } r ou 
have inflammation occurring, too, to a smaller 
extent, to be sure ; but still it does occur ; 
and its occurrence is necessary to the healing 
of the wound. A sort of living glue is poured 
out on the cut surfaces. It is shed from the 
mouths of minute blood-vessels, it joins the 
divided parts, and, at length, becomes a firm, 
fleshy substance ; a live patch : what, in short, 
we call a scar. The inflammation results in 
forming this glue. Therefore we call it ad 
hesive inflammation. It is also called healthy 
inflammation, to distinguish it from other 
inflammations which do not end so favourably. 
But, if this same inflammation happen in 
parts important to life, as those contained in 
the chest or abdomen, it is regarded as a 
disease. So it is if it take place in the eye 
for instance, on the coloured part of the eye, 
termed the iris, where the adhesive matter, if 
poured out, might close the hole in the iris, 
called the pupil, and thus blind the patient. 
In fact, adhesive inflammation is disease in 
its simplest form." 

" Disease ? " said Mr. Bagges ; " but, if I 
understand you, the tendency of the inflamma 
tion is to heal." 

" Precisely so ; and in the simplest form of 
disease we see a process, excited by injury, 
the effect of which is to repair that injury. 
But other processes, admitted on all hands to 
be diseases, are as obviously remedial. The 
voracious consumption of unripe fruit, you 
know, Mr. Bagges, will afflict young gentlemen 
with a painful ailment, which, however, is 
evidently an effort of Nature to expel the 
cause of irritation. Many cutaneous erup 
tions are known to be salutary ; and even a 
fit of the gout, as you may have heard, sir, and 
perhaps experienced, acts often as a kind of 



clearance to the 



em. Indeed the nature 



terminates of itself. But the inflammation 
consequent on the wound may be more than 
simple. The cut may fester instead of healing. 
The inflammation may run up the arm, and, 
in place of forming adhesive matter, pass 
through various stages, which I need not 
describe, except as dangerous and unpleasant. 
What occasions the inflammatory process to 
assume this character that of what is termed 
unhealthy inflammation ? The circumstance, 
we discover on inquiry to be, that there is 
something wrong in the system : generally 
that some organ, the office of which is to 
purify it of refuse matter, is not doing its 
duty. Medicine is given, or means are taken, 
to make that organ perform its function ; 
and this object accomplished, the inflamma 
tion subsides. The action of a few blue pills 
and black draughts, for example, may be 
sufficient to subdue it, and reduce it to the 
simple form ; and this quite independently of 
any local treatment beyond enveloping the 
limb in a pulp of bread and warm water." 

" Commonly called a poultice," Mr. Bagges 
supplied. 

" Even so. Now, in the case just supposed, 
the medicine, you see, Mr. Bagges, did not 
directly stop the inflammation. It acted by 
removing certain conditions torpidity, we 
will say, of the liver, and other organs there 
with connected and then the inflammation 
ceased. And by far the greater number of 
diseases, sir, are to be cured by the mere 
.removal of these and similar conditions ; 
i udeed, by no more than rectifying the diges 
tive apparatus, and causing its dependencies 
to execute a sort of vital sewage and drainage. 
Our most numerous bodily injuries are 
inflicted by ourselves through excesses and 
errors of diet. Mischief most frequently 
enters the human body by the mouth. The 
frame is thus overloaded with superfluities, or 
tainted with impurities, and these are the 
most general causes of disease, and they 
"ong diseases that originate 



otherwise. This fact in part explains the 
success of quack medicines. Most of these 
compounds increase the action of the cleansing 



of all disease appears, so far as we can deter- organs. Out of a hundred patients taken 
mine it, to be, essentially, reaction against | indiscriminately, a large per-ceutage would 



injury. But this reaction may be too power 
ful, or too weak ; it may be impeded, or per 
verted, or disturbed, "or protracted, by a 
variety of causes ; and then our professional 



interference, Mr. 
" With you 



. Bagges, 
pills, 



becomes necessary." 
and powders, and 



draughts, and mixtures, et cetera 1 " interposed 
Mr. Bagges. 

" With means and appliances such as 
you mention," said Mr. Newby, and some 
others. And for what purpose ? We shall 
see. Let us go back to the case of the cut 
finger. The simple inflammation arising 
from that injury requires no treatment 
beyond what is barely protective. The finger 
is merely bound up, and it heals ; the inflam 
matory process is confined to the wound, and 



probably derive relief from any medicine 
having that action. So much testimony is 
safe for Dr. Gullaway s pills. A few grains 
of calomel and colocynth from the honest 
druggist s would have answered better, per 
haps ; but this is not known, or not con 
sidered. Dr. Gullaway puff s and advertises 
his successes with additions and embellish 
ments, of course. Experience vouches for his 
pills in some degree, and then Credulity 
gulps them to any extent." 

" Now disease," said Mr. Bagges, "accord 
ing to you, is that is, in great measure a 
what ? a salutary effort of Nature. Well 
eh 1 how do you make that out in diseases 
that arise from too much eating and drinking ? 
Indigestion, for instance." 
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" You think nothing, then, of the infini 
what ? tesimal doses ? " 

" Pooh ! "We are all continually taking 
infinitesimal doses. A druggist s apprentice 
is inhaling and absorbing them, from all 
manner of medicines, all day. If they cure 
diseases by their power of producing similar 
diseases, what a state every such unfortunate 
youth ought to be in ! But I am open to con 
viction, s r. Take a hundred patients or so, 
with sirnLar ailments. Put them all on the 
same regimen. Give one fifty homoeopathic 
globules, and the other globules of bread. 
Lead them all to imagine that they are being 
treated homceopathically. Repeat this ex 
periment a dozen times, and if a plain prepon 
derance of cures can be shown on the side of 
the first fifty, I will believe in the globules. 
But I think I may venture to add, I will also 
eat my boots." 

" It is a sad thing that there should be so 
much quackery," Mr. Bagges remarked 
" eh ? and that Government should grant 
patents for quack medicines ! If the medicines 
do good in some cases why, in others, patients 
may take the wrong, or die from quacking 
themselves, instead of resorting to proper 
advice eh ? And then only to think of the 
mischief done in the nursery by mistakes 
with your Daffy, and your Dalby, and your 
Godfrey. How just for the sake of a little 
revenue can Government sanction such 
what ? such mischievous imposture 1 " 

"From an utter contempt of medical 
science, and a total disregard of the rights 
of the medical profession, Mr. Bagges, in 
which society acquiesces." 

" But now, is society altogether to blame 1 " 

"No, sir. We are partly to blame our 
selves for not having disclosed to society the 
true nature of our science. We ought to 
have told society long ago what I have just 
been trying to tell you." 

"Well," said Mr. Bagges, "let us hope the 
world will get wiser by and by with respect 
to medical matters. And now if you 11 
allow me one glass more we ll drink 
Physic I mean Success to Physic, and 
then we 11 ring for the tea." 



CHIPS. 

LIVES AND CARGOES. 

A SHORT time ago, a vessel, crowded with 
passengers, was wrecked, in the night, on one 
end of the Goodwin Sands ; and, a little after 
daybreak, another vessel, laden with a cargo 
of tin in sheets, copper in tiles and cakes, and 
lead in pigs, was wrecked at the other end of 
the sands. They were both descried by the 
glasses of sailors ashore, on the look-out ; and, 
though the wind was still blowing a gale, and 
the sea running high and wild, a crew of 
seamen put off in the life-boat from Broad- 
stairs, determined to risk their lives in an 
attempt to reach one of the vessels. They 



took their course towards the vessel crowded 
with passengers, and which had been first 
wrecked. Soon afterwards a second boat, 
from another station, was launched into the 
bursting waves, and made its perilous way 
towards the other vessel, laden with the cargo 
of sheet tin, tiles and cakes of copper, and 
pigs of lead. 

The crew of the first life-boat managed to 
reach the vessel ; and, by the numbers that 
crowded the deck, all crying out and praying 
to be saved, the boatmen immediately saw 
that there was a good deal more rough work 
chalked out for them. Two or three " trips," 
and the co-operation of their mates ashore, 
would be necessary, to save so many lives. 
They made up their minds to the task, and 
at once took as many as they could landed 
them safely at Broadstairs, and then buffetted 
their way back to the same vessel again, the 
sea often running clean over men and boat. 
This they repeated a second life-boat from 
Broadstairs joining them in the exploit and 
in the course of the day they succeeded in 
taking off every soul on board, and bringing 
them safely ashore. The vessel also had a 
number of casks of butter and lard in her 
hold, which the captain had ordered up on 
deck, all ready ; but if the boatmen had taken 
these, they must have saved two or three 
lives less for each cask, according to weight, 
so the butter and lard were left to perish. 

The crew of the boat that made its way to 
the other vessel, at the furthermost end of the 
sands, found that although there were but 
few lives to save (only the captain, mate, and 
two "hands,") there was a much better 
thing, viz., a valuable cargo. No wild and 
unmanageable passengers desperate men, 
half-frantic women, screaming children all 
very difficult to get into the boat, and yet 
more difficult to prevent from leaping down 
into her in a crowd that would capsize or sink 
her, but four seamen, who assisted them in 
getting out of the hold cases of placid sheet- 
tin, patient tiles of copper, imperturbable solid 
cakes, and docile pigs of lead. They also 
found a mine of penny-pieces, in the shape of 
casks of copper-nails, and a thousand copper 
bolts. They made their way back with as 
much as they could safe y carry, and shortly 
afterwards returned wita two other boats. 
They persevered in this " labour of love " till 
they had got out nearly all the cargo, and 
carried it safe ashore. 

Now comes the question of remuneration 
for these two parties of bold sailors, and the 
wise condition of maritime laws in these very 
important cases. The sailors who had assisted 
in moving the sheet tin, the tiles and cukes, 
and casks, and bolts of copper, and the pigs 
of lead, received, each man, twenty pounds in 
the current coin of the realm ; and the sailors 
who had risked their lives in saving the 
crowd of passengers in the other vessel 
(having no lawful claim to anything for 
only saving human lives), received, by special 
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of the Scots, and the people of North Wales, 
he broke and defeated in one great battle, 
long famous for the vast numbers slain 
in it. After that, he had a quiet reign ; 
the lords and ladies about him had leisure to 
become polite and agreeable ; and foreign 
princes were glad (as they have sometimes 
been since) to come to England on visits to 
the English court. 

When Athelstane died, at forty-seven years 
old, his brother EDMUND, who was only 
eighteen, became king, lie was the iirst of 
six boy-kings, as you will presently know. 

They called him The Magnificent, because 
he showed a taste for improvement and re 
finement. But, he was beset by the Danes, 
and had a short and troubled reign, which 
came to a troubled end. One night, when he 
was feasting in his hall, and had eaten much 
and drunk deep, he saw, among the company, 
A noted robber named LEOF, who had been 
banished from England. Made very angry 
by the boldness of this man, the king turned 
to his cup-bearer, and said, " There is a robber 
sitting at the table yonder, who, for his crimes, 
is an outlaw in the land -a limited wolf, 
whose life any man may take, at any time. 
Command that robber to depart ! " "I will not 
depart ! " said Leof. " No ? " cried the king. 
" No, by the Lord ! " said Leof. Upon that 
the king rose from his seat, and making pas 
sionately at the robber, and, seizing him by 
his long hair, tried to throw him down. But 
the robber had a dagger underneath his cloak, 
and, in the scuffle, stabbed the king to death. 
That done, he set his back against the wall, 
and fought so desperately that although he 
was soon cut to pieces by the king s armed 
men, and the wall and pavement were 
splashed with his blood, yet it was not before 
he had killed and wounded many of them. 
You may imagine what rough lives the kings 
of those times led, when one of them could 
struggle, half drunk, with a public robber in 
his own diniiig-hall, and be stabbed in pre 
sence of the company who ate and drank 
with him. 

Then, succeeded the boy-king EDRED, who 
was weak and sickly in body, but of a strong 
mind. And his armies fought the Northmen, 
the Danes and Norwegians, or the Sea Kings, 
as they were called, and beat them for the 
time. And in nine years Edred died, and 
passed away. 

Then, came the boy-king EDWT, fifteen years 
of age ; but, the real king, who had the real 
power, was a monk, named DUNSTAN a clever 
priest : a little mad, and not a little proud and 
cruel. 

Dunstan was then abbot of Glastonbury 
Abbey, whither the body of King Edmund 
the Magnificent was carried, to be buried. 
AVhile yet a boy, he had got out of his bed, 
one night (being then in a fever), and walked 
about " Glastonbury Church, whilst it was 
under repair ; and, because he did not tumble 
oil some scaffolds that were there, and break 



his neck, it was reported that he had been 
shown over the building by an augel. He 
had also made a harp, that was said to play of 
itself which it very likely did, as /Eolian 
Harps, which are played by the wind, and HIV 
understood now, always do. For these won 
ders lie had been once denounced by his 
enemies, who were jealous of his favour with 
the late King Athelstane, as a sorcerer, and 
had been waylaid, bound hand and foot, and 
thrown into a marsh. But, he got out again, 
somehow, to cause a great deal of trouble yet. 

The priests of those days were, generally, 
the only scholars. They were learned in 
many things. Having to make their own 
convents and monasteries on uncultivated 
grounds that were granted to them by the 
Crown, it was necessary that they should be 
good farmers and good gardeners, or their lands 
would have been too poor to support them. 
For the decoration of the chapels where they 
prayed, and the comfort of the refectories 
where they ate and drank, it was necessary 
that there should be good carpenters, good 
smiths, good painters, among them. For 
their greater safety in sickness and accident, 
living alone by themselves in solitary places, 
it was necessary that they should study the 
virtues of plants and herbs, and should know 
how to dress cuts, burns, scalds, and bruises, 
and how to set broken limbs. Accordingly, 
they taught themselves, and one another, a 
great variety of useful arts, and became skilful 
in agriculture, medicine, surgery, and handi 
craft. And when they wanted the aid of any 
little piece of machinery which would be simple 
enough now, but was marvellous then, to 
impose a trick upon the poor peasants, they 
knew very well how to make it, and did make 
it many a time and often, I have no doubt. 

Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury Abbey, 
was one of the most sagacious and crafty of 
these monks. He was an ingenious smith, 
and worked at a forge in his little cell. This 
cell was made too short to admit of his lying 
at full length when he went to sleep as if 
that did any good to anybody ! and he used 
to tell the most extraordinary lies about 
demons and spirits, who, he said, came there 
to persecute him. For instance, he related 
that, one day when he was at work, the 
devil looked in at the little window, and tried 
to tempt him to lead a life of idle pleasure : 
whereupon, having his pincers in the tire, red- 
hot, he seized the devil by the nose and put 
him to such pain, that his bello wings were 
heard for miles and miles. Some people are 
inclined to think this nonsense was a part of 
Dunstan s madness (his head never quite 
recovered the fever), but I think not ; 
for, I observe that it induced the ignorant 
people to consider him a holy man, and that it 
made him very powerful. Which was exactly 
what he always wanted. 

On the day of the coronation of the hand 
some boy-king Edwy, it was remarked by 
ODO, Archbishop of Canterbury (who was a 
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. birth), that tic tiy left 

. while ail tli- .-..mpjiny 
O.I ., mi; 

ID MI. !)iinst;in 

him in tli- company of his beautiful 

. :iini IKT inc. tli. T Ivnin.- 

i good :i1 " virtuous lady, nut only 

1 tli. -in, hut drag _ ! tic 
.k int. &gt; tl. 

i all did this" 

kind s fair 1 
coiL-in, and tin- monks objected ! 

: r own COUMIIS ; hut, I believe In- 

did it. 

conditioned prieM, who, having 
lov.-.l a young la.ly liinr IT li-1 ..n- h- h- ani- 

.j .nk. hati-l all ha- now. and 

tiding to it. 

fOUng kin:, was ijiiitf old enough to 

, install had ! 
in tli.- i.-i-t reign, and he soon &lt; 

i with having taken some of the last 
money. The &lt;;iastonhury Abbot fled 
\.-ry narrowly escaping some 
jnirsii-rs who were M-nt to put out i 

will wish they had, when y.u ivad 

Hows), ,-ind liis abbey wa.s -.iven t.. 

.. 1:.. \\i-r- niarrii-d ; \vhoiii In- always, 

DOth before- and afterwards, opposed. I .ut, 

.ly ennspiivd with his friend, Odo the 

] aii-, to .,,-t up th- kind s young brother, 

KIII-.AI:. as his rival for tin- throne; and, not 

with this revenge, he caused the 

beautiful &lt;|ii--n Klgiva, though a lovely girl of 

D or . -ighteen, to be stolen from 

one of tin- Hoval 1 alac, s. branded in the 

cli k with a red-hot iron, and sold into 

in Ir-land. Hut, the Irish people 

piti-d and befriended li-r, and th-y H 

re tin- L ir!-&lt;[ii-&lt; ii to the hoy-king, and 
inak- tin- yniing lovers happy! and they 
cured her of her cruel \vound, and sent h-r 
home as li-autifiil as before. But, the villain 

ii, and that other villain, &lt; td... 
her to be waylaid at Gloucester as she wa.s 
joyfully hurrying to join her husband, and to 
-.-d and hewn with .swords, and to hi- 
c&gt;!v maimed and lamed, and left to 
die. When Kdwy the Fair (his people called 
him so, because he was so young ami liand- 
ii-ard of her dreadful fate, h- died of 
a br.ik. n h-art ; and so the pitiful story of the 
-oung wife and husband ends! Ah ! 
to nave been two cottagers, in th - 
bad times, than king and ((Ueen uf I.: 
tiioii^ li never so fair ! 

;he boy-kiiii;-, F.uiiAr., called the 

.".i-s old. lun&gt;tai . 

still th- i.-al kiirj-, drove all marrie-i 
out of th- ; and r 

pla-ed them 1 v &gt;t. rn, solitary, monks, like 

1 order, called th 
I. II. mad- liimself Archbishop of 

for his great 
ncn pow-r "%-r the nei^dilf Hiring 


the ki::g, that, once, when the. king held his 



1 


! used 

M and the ; ; . jrreat 

Hut, h. 
lady fr. : at Wilton : 

demiied him not to wear his crown a| 

head ! 

: . it caii liar.i! 

comfortable . , -s-ar. than 

pan without a handle. His man 

t the worst 
: 

of this lady, he despatched . 

ATHKLWOLD, to her father s castle, in l&gt;evoii- 
shire, to see if she were really as char;.. 
fame r. | ., she was so exce- 

beautiful, that Ath-iv.old fell in l.,\ 
her himself, and married her ; but, he told 
the king tha 1 v rich not hand- 

s .iiie. Tlw king) sospectmg th.&gt; truth, when 

lh-v came home, i ,v the iiewly- 

i couple a nail ; and. -uddeiily. told 
Athelwuld to prepare for his immediate 
niii . . Athelwold, t-rrilied, conlV- 

!iig wife what he had said and done, 
and implored her t ay by 

s. .me u-ly dress or silly manner, that he 
might be safe from the k 
promised that she would ; but, she was a 
proud, bad woman, who would far rath-r have 
be, -11 a inieeii than the wife of a courtier. 
She dressed li-r.-,-lf in her best dress, and 
adorned herself with her richest jewel.- 
when the kin_ ntly, he .li 

the ch. friend, 

Athelwold, to be murdered in a wo.,,1, and 
marrie&lt;l his widow, this bad Elfrida, Six or 
seven years alt. rwards, he died, and was 
buried, as if he had been all that the monks 
said he was, in the abbey of (.Jlastonbury, 
which he or rather Duustaii for him had 
much enriched. 

England, in one part of this rei-/: 
so troubled by wolves, which, driven out of 
the open country, hid themselves in the 
mountains uf Wales when th- 
attacking travellers and animals, that tin- 
tribute payable by the V\\lsh people was for 
given them, on condition of their producing, 
every \ hundred w 

And" the Welshmen were so sharp uj 

. to save their money, that in four 
years t!. it wolf leit. 

Then, came the i 

. rtyr, from th- manner 

Klfrida had a son. named KTHKI.KKI&gt;. for whom 
she claimed the throne ; but, 1 unstaii did not 
r him. and D 

\ was hunt;: u Dor- 

, when he rode Dear t 
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where Elfri&lt;la and Ethel red lived, Wishing 
to see them, kindly, he rode away from his 
attendants and galloped to the castle gate, 
where he arrived at twilight and Mew his 
hunting-horn. " You are welcome, deal- 
king, " said Elfrida, coming out, with her 
bri^h est smiles. "Pray yoxi dismount and 
enter. " Not so, dear madam," said the 
king. " My company will miss me, and fear 
that I have met with some harm. Please 
you to give me a cup of wine, that I may 
drink here, in the saddle, to you and to my 
little brother, and so ride away with the good 
speed I have made in riding here." Elfrida, 
going in to bring the wine, whispered an 
armed servant one of her attendants, who stole 
out of the darkening gateway, and crept round 
behind the king s horse. As the king raised 
the c;ip to his lips, saying, " Health ! " to the 
wick. I woman who was smiling on him, and 
to his innocent brother whose hand she held 
in hers, and who was only ten years old, this 
armed man made a spring and stabbed him 
in the back. He dropped the cup and spurred 
his horse away ; but, soon fainting with loss 
of blood, drooped from the saddle, and, in his 
fall, entangled one of his feet in the stirrup. 
The frightened horse dashed on, trailing his 
rider s curls upon the ground ; dragging his 
smooth young face through ruts, and stones, 
and briers, and fallen leaves, and mud ; until 
the hunters, tracking the animal s course by 
the king s blood, caught his bridle, and 
released the disfigured bodj . 

Then, came the sixth and last of the boy- 
kings, ETII ELRED : whom Elfrida, when he 
cried out at the sight of his murdered brother 
riding away from the castle gate, unmercifully 
beat with a torch which she snatched from 
one of the attendants. The people so disliked 
this boy, on account of his cruel mother and 
the murder she had done to promote him, that 
Dunstan would not have had him for king, but 
would have made EDGITTIA, the daughter of 
the dead King Edgar and of the lady whom 
he stole out of the convent at Wilton, Queen 
of England, if she would have consented. But, 
she knew the stories of the youthful kings too 
well, and would not be persuaded from the 
convent where she lived in peace ; so, Dunstan 
put Ethelred on the throne, having no one 
else to put there, and gave him the nickname 
of THE UNREADY knowing that he wanted 
resolution and firmness. 

At first, Elfrida possessed great influence 
over the young king, but, as he grew older 
and came of age, her influence declined. The 
infamous woman, not having it in her power 
to do any more evil, then retired from 
court, and, according to the fashion of the 
time, built churches and monasteries, to ex 
piate her guilt. As if a church, with a steeple 
reaching to the very stars, would have been 
any sign of true repentance for the blood of 
the poor boy, whose murdered form was 
trailed at his" horse s heels ! As if she could 
have tuned her wickedness beneath the 



senseless stones of the whole world, piled up 
one upon another, for the monks to live in ! 

About the ninth or tenth year of this reign, 
Dunstan died. He was growing old then, but 
was as stern and artful as ever. Two circum 
stances that happened in connexion with him, 
in this reign of Ethelred, made a great noise. 
Once, he was present at a meeting of the 
Church, when the question was discussed 
whether priests should have permission to 
marry ; and, as he sat with his head hung 
down, apparently thinking deeply about it, 
a voice seemed to come out of a crucifix in 
the room, and warn the meeting to be of his 
opinion. This was some juggling of Dunstan ?, 
and was probably his own voice disguised. 
But, he played off a worse juggle than that, 
soon afterwards ; for, another meeting being 
held on the same subject, and he and his sup 
porters being seated on one side of a great 
room, and their opponents on the other, he 
rose and said, " To Christ himself, as Judge, 
do I commit this cause ! " Immediately on 
those words being spoken, the floor where 
the opposite party sat, gave way, and some 
were killed and many wounded. You may 
be pretty sure it had been weakened 
under Dunstan s direction, and that it fell at 
Dunstan s signal. His part of the floor did 
not go clown. No, no. He was too good a 
workman for that. 

When he died, the monks settled that he 
was a Saint, and called him Saint Dunstan 
ever afterwards. They might just as well 
have settled that he was a coach-hoi-se, and 
could just as easily have called him one. 

Ethelred the Unready was glad enough, I 
dare say, to be rid of this holy saint ; but, 
left to himself, he was a poor weak king, and 
his reign was a reign of defeat and shame. 
The restless Danes, led by SWEYX a son of 
the King of Denmark who had quarrelled 
with his father and been banished from home, 
again came into England, and, year after year, 
attacked and despoiled large towns. To coax 
! these sea-kings away, the weak Ethelred paid 
j them money ; but, the more money he paid, 
the more money the Danes wanted at first, 
he gaA e them ten thousand pounds ; on their 
next invasion, sixteen thousand pounds ; on 
their next invasion, four and twenty thousand 
pounds : to pay which large sums, the unfor 
tunate English people were heavily taxed. 
But, as the Danes still came back and wanted 
more, he thought it would be a good plan to 
marry into some powerful foreign family that 
would help him with soldiers. So, in the 
year one thousand and two, he courted and 
married Emma, the sister of Bichai d Duke 
of Normandy ; a lady who was called The 
Flower of Normandy. 

And now, a terrible deed was done in Eng 
land, the like of which was never done on 
English ground, before or since. On the 
thirteenth of November, in pursuance ot 
secret instructions sent by the king over the 
whole country, the inhabitants of every town 
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said, in chains. " 1 will not buy my !! 
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purcha 

At last, i he 1 &gt; 

: assembled at adr ... 
.had him lirought into the feast ing-hall. 
iiishop, 1 they said, " we want 



tfl had 

ill the 
j; their 

i ha.i 
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re that he Would 

army, and a lie looke.l round on tin: crowd 
i had sailed faces; from ^ close to him", 

nd in ;dl In i i ust the wal 

an old man, .oiinted on I 

MI over the head- 

i;fe, and swoi n to i,,- i, Y. n.:ed that : come. " I : 

upon the Kuji.sh nation,: said he. " Uet it, bishop !" theyallt!. 

. .vember, when his "That, I have often told you I will not, 1 

. ry women and the lilt h.- said : i closer round him, 

whom they loved, were killed with threatening:, but he stood unmoved. Then, 

i. And so, ! ; ian struck him; then, another; then, 

Mier picked up from a ; 
i its OSMI commander. (. : of the hall, where fragments had been 
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_ hind from the prows of . ,m which: 
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he trusted, might all desert struck him dead with his battle 



If Kthelred had had the lie;,! 
the courage of this noble archbishop, he 
might have doue something yet. I .ut, he 



.went paid the Danes forty-eight thousand pounds, 

: and waste, and striking instead, and gained HO little by the C 

. the earth a-s they advanced, act. that Sweyu soon afterwards cam. 

i,g f hem into rivers, in token of their subdue all England. So broken 

.-land theirs. Jni- attachment of the English jK-ople, 

Of the black November night when the Danes time, to their incapable king and the!: 

vt-r the invaders country, which could not protect tl .-. 
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nd had drunk a the king was within its walls, but, 
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..nd killed their Saxon en- Then, all wits over ; and the king took refuge 

marched on. For six long years abroad with the Duke &lt; , ^ . who had 

this war; burning the crops, already given shelter to the kin _ 

mills, granaries; killing Flow, r ,,f that country, and to her children. 
Ms ; preventing the seed [ Still, the English people, :i 

from being .-own in the ground; causing sad sufferings, could not ; 

-on; and leaving only King Alfred and the Saxon race. When 

ruin and smoking ashes, where they Sweyn died suddenly, in little more than a 

I. To crown this misery, month after he liad been proclaim- 

i md even the England, they generously sei/ 

i.-lred the I .. that they would have him fur their 

traitors, -:/! many of the English ships, I king again, " if he would only govern them 
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better than he had governed them before." 
The Unready, instead of coming himself, sent 
Edward, one of his sons, to make promises for 
him. At last, he followed, and the English 
declared him king. The Danes declared 
CANUTE, the son of Sweyn, king. Thus, 
direful war began again, and lasted for three 
years, when The Unready died. And I know 
of nothing better that he did, in all his reign 
of eight and thirty years. 

Was Canute to be king now? Not over 
the Saxons, they said ; they must have ED 
MUND, one of the sons of The Unready, who 
was surnamed IRONSIDE, because of his strength 
and stature. Edmund and Canute thereupon 
fell to, and fought five battles O unhappy 
England, what a fighting ground it was ! 
and then Ironside, who was a big man, pro 
posed to Canute, who was a little one, that 
they two should fight it out ill single combat. 
If Canute had been the big man, he would pro 
bably have said yes, but, being the little one, 
he decidedly said no. However, he declared 
that he was willing to divide the kingdom 
to take all that lay north of Watling Street, 
as the old Roman military road from Dover to 
Chester was called, and give Ironside all that 
lay south of it. Most men being weary of so 
much bloodshed, this was done. But, Canute 
soon became sole King of England ; for, Iron 
side died suddenly within two months. Some 
think that he was killed, and killed by Canute i 
orders. No one knows. 

Canute reigned eighteen years. He was 
a merciless king at first. After he had 
clasped the hands of the Saxon chiefs, in token 
of the sincerity with which he swore to be 
just and good to them in return for theii 
acknowledging him, he denounced and slew 
many of them, as well as many relations o 
the late king. " He who brings me the head 
of one of my enemies," he used to say, " shal 
be dearer to me than a brother." And h 
was so severe in hunting down his enemies 
that he must have got together a pretty large 
family of these dear brothers. He was strongly 
inclined to kill EDMUND and EDWARD, tw 
children, sons of poor Ironside ; but, being 
afraid to do so in England, sent them over to 
the King of Sweden, with a request that the 
king would be so good as to "dispose o 
them." If the King of Sweden had been like 
many, many other men of that day, he woulc 1 
have had their innocent throats cut ; but, hi 
was a kind man, and brought them u] 
tenderly. 

Normandy ran much in Canute s mind. I 
Normandy were the two children of the lat 
king, EDWARD and ALFRED by name; an 
their uncle the Duke might one day clair 
the crown for them. But, the Duke showe 
BO little inclination to do so. now, that he pro 
posed to Canute to marry his sister, the wido^ 
of The Unready ; who, being but a show 
flower, and caring for nothing so much a 
becoming a queen again, left her children an 
was wedded to him. 



Successful and triumphant, assisted by the 
alor of the English in his foreign wars, and 
ith little strife to trouble him at home, 
anute had a prosperous reign, and made 
tany improvements. He was a poet and a 
nusician. He grew sorry, as he grew older, 
or the blood he had shed at first and went to 
lome in a Pilgrim s dress, by way of washing 
t out. He gave a great deal of money to 
oreigners on his journey but he took it from 
lie English before he started. On the whole, 
owever, he certainly became a far better man 
rhen he had no opposition to contend with, 
nd was as great a king as England had known 
or some time. 

The old writers of history relate how that 

anute was one day disgusted with his cour 
iers for their flattery," and how he caused 
is chair to be set on the sea-shore, and feigned 
o command the tide as it rose not to wet the 
ige of his robe, for the land was his ; how 
he tide rose, of course, without regarding 
im ; and how he then turned to his flatterers, 
md rebuked them, saying, what was the 
night of any earthly king, to the might 
)f the Creator, who could say unto the sea, 
Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther !" 
We may learn from this, I think, that a little 
sense will go a long way in a king ; and that 
courtiers are not easily cured of flattery, or 
cings of a liking for it. If the courtiers of 
Danute had not known, long before, that the 
dng was fond of flattery, they would have 
known better than to offer it in such large 
doses. And if they had not known that he 
was vain of this speech (anything but a 
wonderful speech it seems to me, if a good 
child had made it) they would not have been 
at such great pains to repeat it. I fancy I see 
them all on the sea-shore together ; the king s 
chair sinking in the sand ; the king in a 
mio-hty good humour with his own wisdom ; 
anS the courtiers pretending to be quite 
stunned by it ! 

It is not the sea alone that is bidden to go 

thus far, and no farther." The great com 
mand goes forth to all the knags upon the 
earth, and went to Canute in the year one 
thousand and thirty-five, and stretched him 
dead upon his bed. Beside it, stood his 
Norman wife. Perhaps, as the king looked 
his last upon her, he, who had so often 
thought distrustfully of Normandy, long ago, 
thought once more of the two exiled Princes 
in their uncle s court, and of the little favour 
they could feel for either Danes or Saxons, 
and of a rising cloud in Normandy that 
slowly set towards England. 
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SPITALFIELD8. 

1 1 AVI. y., u anydistffid idea f S|,italticlds, 

dear reader / A genera! mi--. no doubt y-.u 

n tliat there :uv certain 

; streets. lyiii _r like narrow black 

trenches, tar below tii.- BtoeplflO, somewh.-re 

I .-111,1. .n, towards th.- K 

-allow, tin-horn weaver-, who ha\-- 

nothing to do, prowl languidly iil&gt;out, or lean 

against jxwts, or sit brooding on door-steps, 

iiil.l,- together iii a crowd 

thi- Queen ; after 

which then- is a Drawing-Hooti!. or a Court 
U-ill, whi i-.- all tli" L P-at ladies wi-;ir dresses 
of Spitallieids manufacture ; and then the 
weavers dine for a day or two, and s&lt;&gt; 
relapse into prowling about the streets, lean 
ing against the posts, and brooding on the 
door-steps. If your occupation in town or 
OUta you to trav.-l by the 
I Jail way (you would never 
do BO, of course, unless you wen; olili _ 

with this imprc.-xsion, a general 
idea that many pigeons are kept in Spital- 
ti"ld&gt;, and you may rememU-r to have 
thought, as yon rattli-d along the dirty streets, 
observing tin- pigeon*hntMi and pigeon- 
i tin- tops of tin- poor dwellings, that 
.. natural aspiration in tin- inhaliitants 
to connect thcm.-elves with any livir 
tures that could get out of tliat, and take 
a flight into the air. The smoky little bowers 
of scarlet-runners that you may have some- 
leeo on thr h-.ii.-. -to|,s. ainon^ tin- 
pigeons, may have s;i _r-.-&gt;r.-.l to y.nir 
I pay you the poor compliment of suppo-in.: 
it to he a vagrant fain-v. lik-- niv own abor 
tions of the bean-stalk that led .| : ,,-k t&lt;, 
: I &gt;y thu slender twi_ s df which, the 
Jacks of Spitaltields will never, never, climli 
to where the giant keeps his nioiiev. 
Will you com.- to Spitalti.-lds I 
I urnin,. eastward -mt ,.f the most Imstlin;, 
w.- Mid.l.-nly los.- the if. i-- 

that h indinir in our ear.- , and fade 

into the r|t,:. r liiii-chyard ,.f the J ri,. 

-[lital. ..llierwise " KoniUS |)ei , 

Mariji . in the I .-u-i.sh of St. 

Spital Square. 

Cells ;,|,d d 

ilwtaiitial burghor houses, win, -h. 
ince t dot of Nantes, 



have boon chiefly tlie , 
the silk manufacture intr.iduc.-,! 
by the French 11 U _Mn-n..ts. who ll.-w !: 
..f L,.uis tli-- l- oiirteeiith. lli; 

of the old qmel d air, .-till li: 

the ]&gt;lace. 

The house to which we are bound, stands at 
an alible with the spot where the Pulp; 
was aucientlv planted; wli.-n . 
Easter Monday and J . 
M-nnons wen- jireach.-d. in j.rer-.-nc,- 
l..rd .Mayor and i , .rporation, and children ( ,f 

II -j.ital. We (-1MSS the InaliV- 

cornered "square " an 1 enter a sort of gate 
way. 

Along a narrow passage, up a dark 
through a crazy door, into a i 

. not in the le:u-t spl.-n-lid ; 
with queer corners, and quaint (.-arvin^s, and 
massive c-himnev-j.icc.-s ; with tall cup 
with prim doors, and .-quat counters wr 
dumpy drawers; with desks In-hind th 
with aisles U-twe.-n thick towers of paj)eivd-uj&gt; 
I, out of who-e ends tlash all the 
colours of the rainbow where all is as qui&gt;-t 
;us a playhouse at daybreak, or a church at 
midnight where, in truth, th. re is 
to make a noise, except one well-dressed man, 
one attendant porter (neither of whor. 
to be doing anything particular), and one 
remarkably fine male cat, admirinj-, before 
the fir,-, the ends of his nlkv paws wh- I 
door, as we enter. shuts with a deep, dull, 
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mounts the stairs, and enters the apartment 
with the deliberate air of a man who has 
nothing whatever to do, but to walk 
about in a bountifully brushed hat, a nicely- 
fitting coat admirably buttoned, symmetrical 
boots, and a stock of amazing satin ; to 
crush his gloves tightly between his hands, 
and to call on his friends, to ask them 
as this gentleman asks our friend how 
he is getting on ; and whether he has 
been down " yonder " lately (a jerk east 
ward of the glossy hat) ; and, if he hasn t, 
whether he intends going down next Sunday, 
because if he does, he (the visitor) means to 
go too, and will take him down in his " trap." 
He then, in a parenthetical, post-scriptum 
sort of way, alludes to certain " assorted 
Glaces," and indicates the pile of silks he 
means by the merest motion of his ring finger. 
" The figure is " says he. 

"Two and seven," replies the vendor; 
" How many pieces shall I put aside ?" 

" Well fifty. By- the -bye, have you heard ?" 
Mr. Broadelle (our friend) has not heard, 
and the visitor proceeds to announce, from un 
impeachable authority, that the match between 
Mr. Crumpley of Howell s, and Miss Lammy 
of Swan s, is to come off at last : in fact, next 
Thursday. Cordial " good bye ; " graceful 
elevation of the polished hat to myself ; and 
departure of, as Mr. Broadelle informs us, one 
of his best customers. 

" Customer ? " 

" Yes ? You heard 1 He has just bought 
fifty pieces of silk of various or assorted 
colours." 

" At two shillings and seven-pence per 
yard 1 " 

" Just so. And there are eighty-four yards 
in a piece." 

Our organs of calculation are instantly 
wound up, and set a-going. The result brought 
out when these phrenological works have 
run down, is, that this short, easy jaunty 
gossip began and ended a transaction involv 
ing the sum of five hundred and forty-two 
pounds ten shillings. No haggling about 
price ; no puffing of quality, on one side, or 
depreciation of it on the other. The silks are 
not even looked at. How is this ? 

" Our trade," says our friend, in explana 
tion, " has been reduced to a system that 
enables us to transact business with the fewest 
possible words, and in the easiest possible 
way. The gentleman who has just left, is 
Messrs. Treacy and Mclntyre s silk-buyer. 
That department of their establishment is 
handed over to his management as unre 
strictedly and unreservedly as if the whole 
concern were his own. In like manner, the 
different branches of large houses such 
as cotton, woollen, hosiery, small wares, &c. 
are placed under the controul of similar 
buyers. At the end of every half-year, an 
account is taken of the stewardship of each 
of these heads of department ; and, if his par 
ticular branch has not flourished should the 



stock on hand be large and unsaleable the 
Buyer is called to account, and his situation 
jeopardised. The partners, of course, know 
the capabilities and peculiarities of their trade, 
and can tell, on investigation, how and why 
the Buyer has been at fault. If, on the con 
trary, the Buyer have narrowly watched the 
public taste, and fed it successfully, if he have 
been vigilant in getting early possession of the 
most attractive patterns, or in pouncing on 
cheap markets, by taking advantage, for 
instance, of the embarrassments of a "shaky" 
manufacturer or a French revolution (for he 
scours the country at home and ? broad in all 
directions), and if his department come out at 
the six-monthly settlement with marked profit 
his salary is possibly raised. Should this 
success be repeated, he is usually taken into 
the firm as a partner." 

" But, no judgment was exercised in the 
bargain just made. The Buyer did not even 
look at your goods." 

" That is the result of previous study 
and experience. It is the art that conceals 
art. He need not examine the goods. He has 
learned the characteristics of our dyes to a 
shade, and the qualities of our fabrics to a 
thread." 

" Then, as to price. I suppose your friend 
is lounging about, in various other Spitalfields 
warehouses at this moment. Perhaps by this 
time he has run his firm into debt for a few 
thousand pounds more 1 " 

" Very likely." 

" Well ; suppose a neighbour of yours were 
to offer him the same sort of silks as those 
he has just chosen here, for less money, 
could he not as no writing has passed be 
tween you be off his bargain with you ? " 

" Too late. The thing is done, and cannot be 
undone," answers Mr. Broadelle, made a little 
serious by the bare notion of such a breach 
of faith. "Our bargain is as tight as if it 
had been written on parchment and attested 
by a dozen witnesses. His very existence as a 
Buyer, and mine as a Manufacturer, depend 
upon the scrupulous performance of the con 
tract. I shall send in the silks this afternoon. 
And I feel as certain of a check for the cash, 
at our periodical settlement, as I do of death 
and quarter-day." 

It is difficult to reconcile the immense 
amount of capital which flows through such 
a house as this the rich stores of satins, 
velvets, lutestrings, brocades, damasks, and 
other silk textures, which Mr. Broadelle brings 
to light from the quaint cupboards and drawers 
with the poignant and often-repeated cry of 
poverty that proceeds from this quarter. 

What says Mr. Broadelle to it ? He says 
this: 

" Although most masters make this locality 
their head-quarters, and employ the neigh 
bouring weavers, yet they nearly all have fac 
tories in the provinces : chiefly in Lancashire. 
The Spitalfields weaver of plain silks and 
velvets therefore, keeps up a hopeless contest 
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anywhere rather than here ? Nothing easier 
to find in Spitalfields. Enter by this doorway. 

Up a dark narrow winding public stair, 
such as are numerous in Lyons or in the 
wynds and closes of the old town of Edin 
burgh, and into a room where there are four 
looms ; one idle, three at work. 

A wan thin eager-eyed man, weaving in 
his shirt and trousers, stops the jarring of his 
loom. He is the master of the place. Not an 
Irishman himself, but of Irish descent. 

"Good day!" 

" Good day ! " Passing his hand over his 
rough cliin, and feeling his lean throat. 

" We are walking through Spitalfields, being 
interested in the place. Will you allow us to 
look at your work." 

"Oh! certainly." 

" It is very beautiful. Black velvet 1 " 

" Yes. Every time I throw the shuttle, I 
cut out this wire, as you see, and put it in 
again so!" Jarring and clashing at the 
oom, and glancing at us with his eager eyes. 

" It is slow work." 

" Very slow." With a hard dry cough, 
and the glance. 

" And hard work." 

" Very hard." With the cough again. 

After a while, he once more stops, perceiv 
ing that we really are interested, and says, 
laying his hand upon his hollow breast and 
speaking in an unusually loud voice, being 
used to speak- through the clashing of the loom : 

" It tries the chest, you see, leaning for ard 
like this for fifteen or sixteen hours at a 
stretch." 

" Do you work so long at a time ? " 

" Glad to do it when I can get it to do. A 
day s work like that, is worth a matter of 
three shillings." 

" Eighteen shillings a week." 

" Ah ! But it ain t always eighteen shillings 
a week. I don t always get it, remember ! 
One week with another, I hardly get more 
than ten, or ten-and-six." 

" Is this Mr. Broadelle s loom f 

"Yes. This is. So is that one there; 1 
the idle one. 

" And that, where the man is working 1 " 

" That s another party s. The young man 
working at it, pays me a shilling a week for 
leave to work here. That s a shilling, you 
know, off my rent of half-a-crown. It s rather 
a large room." 

" Is that your wife at the other loom 1 " 

" That s my wife. She s making a com 
moner sort of work, for bonnets and that." 

Again his loom clashes and jars, and he 
leans forward over his toil. In the window 
by him, is a singing-bird in a little cage, which 
trolls its song, and seems to think the loom 
an instrument of music. The window, tightly 
closed, commands a maze of chimney-pots, 
and tiles, and gables. Among them, the 
ineffectual sun, faintly contending with the 
rain and mist, is going down. A yellow ray 
of light crossing the weaver s eager eyes and 



hollow white face, makes a shape something 
like a pike-head on the floor. 

The room is unwholesome, close, and dirty. 
Through one part of it the staircase comes 
up in a bulk, and roughly partitions off a 
corner. In that corner are the bedstead and 
the fireplace, a table, a chair or two, a kettle, 
a tub of water, a little crockery. The looms 
claim all the superior space and have it. Like 
grim enchanters who provide the family with 
their scant food, they must be propitiated 
with the best accommodation. They bestride 
the room, and pitilessly squeeze the children 
this heavy, watery-headed baby carried in 
the arms of its staggering little brother, for 
example into corners. The children sleep at 
night between the legs of the monsters, who 
deafen their first cries with their whirr and 
rattle, and who roar the same tune to them 
when they die. 

Come to the mother s loom. 

"Have you any other children besides 
these 1 " 

" I have had eight. I have six alive." 

" Did we see any of them, just now, at 
the " 

" Ragged School 1 yes ! You saw four 
of mine at the Ragged School ! " 

She looks up, quite bright about it has a 
mother s pride in it is not ashamed of the 
name : she, working for her bread, not 
begging it not in the least. 

She has stopped her loom for the moment. 
So has her husband. So has the young man. 

" Weaver s children are born in the 
weaver s room," says the husband, with a nod 
at the bedstead. "Nursed there, brought 
up there sick or well and die there." 

To which, the clash and jar of all three 
looms the wife s, the husband s, and the 
young man s, as they go again make a chorus. 

" This man s work, now, Mr. Broadelle 
he can t hear us apart here, in this noise ? "" 

" Oh, no ! " 

" requires but little skill ? " 

" Very little skill. He is doing now, ex 
actly what his grandfather did. Nothing 
would induce him to use a simple improve 
ment (the fly shuttle ) to prevent thae con 
traction of the chest of which he complains. 
Nothing would turn him aside from his old 
ways. It is the old custom to work at home, 
in a crowded room, instead of in a factory. / 
couldn t change it, if I were to try." 

Good Heaven, is the house falling ! Is 
there an earthquake in Spitalfields ! Has a 
volcano burst out in the heart of London ! 
What is this appalling rush and tremble ? 

It is only the railroad. 

The arches of the railroad span the house ; 
the wires of the electric telegraph stretch 
over the confined scene of his daily life ; the 
engines fly past him on their errands, and 
outstrip the birds ; and what can the man of 
prejudice and usage hope for, but to be over 
thrown and flung into oblivion ! Look to 
it, gentlemen of precedent and custom 
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We knock at the door of a cheerful little 
house, extremely clean. We are introduced 
into a little parlour, where a young artist sits 
at work with crayons and water-colours. He 
is a student of the School of Design. He is at 
work on a new pattern for a table-cover. He 
has learnt to paint in oil. He has painted the 
portraits ot his sisters and of some one who 
I suspect is not a sister, but who may be 

A neai-er one 
Yet and a dearer one, 

and they decorate the room. He has painted 
groups of flowers. He shows us one that was in 
last year s Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
He shows us another that he means to finish 
in good time to send to the next Exhibition. 
He does these things over and above his regular 
work. He don t mind work gets up early. 
There are cheap casts prettily arranged about 
the room, and it has a little collection of cheap 
books of a good sort in it. The intrinsic worth 
of every simple article of furniture or embellish 
ment is enhanced a hundred-fold (as it always 
may be) by neatness and order. Is father 
at home 1 Yes, and will be glad to see the 
visitors. Pray walk up ! 

The young artist shows us the way to the 
top of the liouse, apologising cheerfully for 
the ladder-staircase by which we mount at 
last. In a bright clean room, as pure as soap 
and water, scrubbing, and fresh air, can make 
it, we find a sister whose portrait is down 



New Poor Law a particular severity in its 
application to Spitalfields, a few years back, 
but which I hope may have been amended. 
Work in the stone-yard was the test of all 
able-bodied applicants for relief. Now, the 
weaver s hands are soft and delicate, and 
must le so for his work. No matter. The 
weaver wanting relief, must work in the 
stone-yard with the rest. So, the Union 
blistered his hands before it relieved him, and 
incapacitated him from doing his work when 
he could get it. 

But, let us leave Spitalfields with an agree 
able impression., and be thankful that we can. 



THE CAPE AND THE KAFFIRS. 

A HISTORY. 

Six hundred years before Christ, Africa 
was circumnavigated, And the Cape of Good 
Hope, consequently, doubled by Phoenician 
vessels, in the pay of Pharaoh Necho. That 
was the same Necho who commenced the 
design of a canal through the Isthmus of 
Suez, which, some writers tell us, he com 
pleted, but which, Aristotle says, he finished 
only to the Salt Lakes. 

The Cape, most probably, was doubled 
twice, also, by an ancient courtier, to whom 
guilty of some offence his life was granted, 
on condition that he should sail round Africa ; 
but he returned with his task incomplete,, 
preferring death. 
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he does. He is learned in sanitary matters Cape of Good Hope was, accordingly, con- 



Bartholomew Diaz, in 1493, re-discovered 
the Cape, and called it " Cabo dos Tormcntos," 
Cape of Storms. But the forcing of the 
passage round it, by Vasco de Gania, in 1497, 
which deprived Venice of her monopoly as a 
commercial highway, and promised to give 
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, and says the 
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place wholesome, or you can t expect to work 
heartily. Wholesome it is, as his own pleasant 
face, and the pleasant faces of his children 
well brought up. He has made various im 
provements in his own loom ; he has made 
an improvement in his daughter s, who 
works near him, which prevents her having 
to contract her chest, although she is doing 
very ordinary work. Industry, contentment, 
sense, and self-respect, are the hopeful charac 
teristics of everything animate and inanimate 
in this little house. If the veritable summer 
light were shining, and the veritable sum 
mer air were rustling, in it, which the young 
artist has tried to get into the sketches of 
green glades from Epping Forest that hang 
near father s loom, and can be seen by father 
while he is at work, it could not be more 
cheering to our hearts, oppressed with what 
we have left. 

1 meant to have had a talk with our good 
friend Mr. Broadelle, respecting a cruel persist 
ence in one inflexible principle which gave the 



sidered a more fitting name. The Portuguese 
ships, sailing to the East, by this new road, 
touched at the Cape for water, but abstained 
from planting any colony. 

The natives and the Portuguese did not, on 
all occasions, meet as friends. In 1510, a 
quarrel arose between them, which led to the 
murder of seventy-five Portuguese, together 
with the Viceroy, Almeida. Two or three 
years afterwards, the Portuguese had their 
revenge, when the fleet, anchoring again, put 
ashore a large brass cannon, as a present. 
The Portuguese had loaded it with heavy 
balls, and fastened two ropes to the muzzle. 
The nati 
to pull ._ .__ 

them being thus got within range of the shot, 
the cannon was suddenly fired, a fearful 
slaughter made, and the survivors put to 
flight. After this, of course, the Portuguese 
knew better than to land again ; the Cape 
natives were left to themselves for nearly a 
century. 

After the Portuguese, the Dutch succeeded 
to the Oriental trade ; and in about 1600, the 



atives eagerly swarmed about the ropes, 
1 their prize away ; and a great body of 
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during a fresh war, the supposed prize was 
pounced upon by England with another expe 
dition. Four thousand men, under Sir David 
Baird, landed in Lospert s Bay, a little to the 
north of Cape Town ; presently fought a battle 
with the Dutch, defeated them, and took the 
Cape Town, by capitulation, two days after 
wards. The whole colony was soon abandoned 
to the British, and being confirmed fro England 
by the peace of 1814, we have since had 
undisturbed possession. 

The internal history of the Cape Colony 
after its first establishment, was for a long 
time very simple. The Dutch colonists in 
creased and multiplied, together with their 
flocks and herds. A pasture farm requiring 
elbow room, there were always many emi 
grants who prefeiTed passing the colonial 
bounds, to live in country unappropriated by 
their civilised companions. As the men and 
women multiplied outside, they were included, 
of course, in the body of the colony, and new 
outposts were established in the succeeding 
generation. The Hottentots or Quaiqute, 
were a soft material, and suffered the colonists 
to penetrate until they arrived, eastward, at 
the Sunday River, where they met with a 
hard obstruction, in a prickly fence of men, 
most unaccommodating in their disposition ; 
these were the Amakosa Kaffirs. 

The Kosa clans had come from the north 
east to settle as far south as the Great Kei 
River, nearly at the same time that the Dutch 
came across the sea to plant their colony in 
Table Bay. The whole country before that 
time, as far north as the tropic and in some 
directions farther had been most probably 
peopled by the Quaiquse, whom the Dutch 
called Hottentots. The Amakosa (A ma is a 
plural prefix to the name of the tribe Kosa) 
led by a chief named Toguh, purchased of the 
natives their new ground. Now, as the 
Dutchmen spread and multiplied, the Amakosa 
Kaffirs also spread, passed the Great Fish 
River, and reached Sunday River, where, after 
many years of separate prosperity, the colo 
nists and Kaffirs came in contact with each 
other. 

The Kaffirs are so called by Europeans, 
who adopt an Arabic word, meaning " Unbe 
liever," borrowed from Mahometan slave- 
traders of the Mozambique coast. It is no 
native name ; and is applied by us to a race 
of the (perhaps mixed) negroes of Southern 
Africa distinctly marked and separated from 
the Hottentots, the Bushmen, and the Congo 
and Loango races, which, with the Ovahs of 
Madagascar, are all that are indigenous to 
Southern Africa. These races differ from the 
other negroes of Africa by being lighter in com 
plexion, and less decidedly negro in feature ; 
it is supposed that they have been altered by 
intermixture with an Asiatic race. 

A Kaffir is a tall, well-proportioned, and 
athletic man ; the lower part of his face 
scarcely protrudes, his eyes are keen, and his 
features are not without intelligence. He 



has not yet learned to abstain from hair- 
powder, daubing his hair thoroughly with 
red-ochre. In a skin cloak, which the Euro 
peans call kaross, his fine dark limbs show to 
advantage, and witli a spear in his hand 
(called by the colonists an assagai) or resting 
on a club, he would form no bad model for 
the sculptor. The Kaffirs are divided into 
independent clans, each under its own chief, 
the chiefs being all descendants of Toguh. 
They are cattle-keepers, feeding upon meat 
and milk, like our old Highland clans ; and, 
like them, they enjoy a raid, and glory in the 
sport of cattle- stealing. 

Awkward neighbours these for the fat 
herds of the Dutch farmers or Boers. The 
Dutchman s tranquillity was soon disturbed, 
and his imagination, similar to that of Mr. 
Willet, senior, would be very slow in compre 
hending the peculiar race with which he had 
to deal. 

Weil, then, the colonists and Kaffirs became 
neighbours at the Sandy River, where the 
Kaffirs occupied a tract of ground which they 
had bought of the Gonaqua Hottentots. No 
doubt the mouths of the Kaffirs watered 
when they saw the fatness of the cattle, which 
lowed " come and fetch us " from adjacent 
fields ; but it appears that for some time they 
remained good and quiet neighbours. The 
colonists continued, as they had hitherto done, 
to extend their common boundary, by sup 
plying men who established themselves in 
farms beyond the limits ; as from a great 
strawberry-bed, suckers were sent out which 
took root in a portion of the Kaffir country. 
These suckers having grown sufficiently, the 
boundary was extended by the Colonial 
Government, and some of the Kaffirs who had 
not stirred from their own soil, found them 
selves in the position of intruders within the 
colony ; so, at least, the Boers considered 
them. No doubt the Kaffirs thought that 
good people, who appropriated their land so 
unceremoniously, were fair game, and ought 
not to complain if, in their turn, they lost oxen. 
Perhaps it was want of imagination in the 
farmers, but they did complain, nay, they 
became very nruch exasperated. And it was 
here that the long series of mistakes began, 
which have been since adding entanglement 
upon entanglement, until we are at length 
presented, in our own day, with a formidable 
knot. There is in the Kaffirs no inherent 
inability to assent to whatever is true and 
just ; but seeds of war were diligently sown ; 
we may sow peace now in the harvest time, 
it is too late ; war must be reaped. 

The Boers became exasperated, and took 
pains to get the Kaffirs from their neighbour 
hood. It is said that the people of one tribe, 
the Amandanka, which they hated most, were 
bidden to a friendly conference, and shot by 
wholesale while they were collecting beads 
and toys thrown down before them. This story 
is told by Le Vaillant, and also by the Rev 
Mr. Brownlee. It is at least certain that the 
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Scotchmen, as they were, established trade 
relations with the Kaffirs. Trade was pro 
hibited by the Colonial Government ; but its 
advantage was so obvious to Sir Rufane 
Donkin, then acting Governor during the 
absence of Lord Charles Somerset, that he 
made it legal. The drop of Anglo Saxon 
blood had been at work before, in spite of 
Government ; but, in 1821, an annual fair 
was legally established on the banks of the 
Keiskamma. When the real Governor arrived, 
however, he revoked this permission, and all 
trade with the Kaffirs was again forbidden. 

The good people of Albany, however, went 
on, trading, and it became necessary again to 
remove tape fetters, which were held in such 
perpetual contempt. The sale of arms, gun 
powder, and spirits, were then the only things 
forbidden. The settlers overcame all diffi 
culty ; having prospered by trade, they used 
their land for sheep-feeding, set to work there 
upon, also, like business men, introduced the 
merino breed, and made their wool an article 
of commerce, The settlement of Albany, 
therefore, throve, and Graham s Town became 
in the colony a town of mark. 

There was a long peace now between the 
Kaffirs and the colony. Cattle-stealing went 
on, and the equivalent of stolen cattle was 
recovered by retaliatory expeditions, called 
commandos. This way of having quid pro quo 
is that adopted by the savage tribes among 
each other. Gaika died of dissipation, leaving 
his heir, Sandilli, a mere child. Gaika, like 
other Kaffir chiefs, had many wives ; Ids 
"great wife," whose children are his heirs, 
was Sutu, chosen, according to a constant 
custom, from the Amaponda. The eldest son 
of Gaika, Macomo, son of another wife, be 
came Regent, or temporary chief, during the 
childhood of Sandilli. This is that Sandilli, 
whom the English Government, a few months 
back, deposed, appointing his mother, Sutu, 
the great widow (who used to be famous for 
the size of her bustle), to rule in his stead. 

Through the territory " ceded " by Gaika, 
the Kat flows into the Great Fish River. 
In a fertile part of the Kat River Valley, in 
the ceded territory, but about the spot where 
he, as Gaika s son, was born and bred, 
Macomo fixed his abode. Immediately after 
the ceding of the territory, it had not been 
considered civil by the English Government 
to eject all subjects of their dark-skinned ally, 
whose homes might be within its boundaries. 
But after a ten years pause, in 1829, it was 
thought advisable to get rid of the Kaffirs : 
so they received notice to quit, and were 
expelled, king and all, without bloodshed. 
Macomo felt this as a wrong very deeply. 
He fixed nowhere else a permanent abode ; 
he said that the home of his birth, and choice, 
and right was taken from him he would 
wait till he recovered that again. 

The Kaffirs being turned out, it was re 
solved to colonise this district with a settle 
ment of Hottentots, to treat them as citizens, 



and see how they would turn out. So there 
was formed a Hottentot settlement on the 
Kat River, which has turned out well so far 
as it illustrates the fact, that Hottentots are 
capable of prospering, when they are lavishly 
supplied with public money. 

That was in 1829 ; in 1830, a chief, brother 
of Tolambie, who stood high in Kaffir estima 
tion, was shot dead, as the Boers say, while 
rescuing cattle from a commando, but, as the 
Kaffirs say, in cool blood. This became, at any 
rate, a source of greatly-increased bitterness. 

Macomo and his friends, driven from the 
Kat River, settled about a river called the 
Chumie, his tribe not having yet learned to 
cherish tender regard for the colonial cattle. 
In the year 1833, therefore, when their corn 
was nearly ripe, they again received peremp 
tory orders to begone, and again were driven 
from untasted harvests to a barren country. 

Those Kaffir chieftains who felt most ag 
grieved, now plotted a revenge upon the 
colony. They organised their plans with sur 
prising secrecy ; and the first note of war was 
given just before Christmas, 1834 (which, it 
must be remembered, is Cape midsummer), by 
an irruption of the Kaffirs from all points 
across the boundary. Houses were burnt, 
vast herds of cattle were driven off, and forty- 
three men, with one woman, perished. Pro 
perty was lost to the amount of three hundred 
thousand pounds. 

Gaika s tribe (our old " allies ") formed the 
main body of the invaders, aided by many of 
the tribe of Polambie. Avoiding Graham s 
Town, they ravaged the country for a mouth, 
and then retired, before a military force could 
be got into the field against them. Colonel 
(now Sir Harry) Smith, the present Governor 
of the Cape, then commenced aggressive 
operations. The troops dislodged the Kaffirs 
with little injury to any one beyond some 
scratches in the bush, and crossed the 
Keiskamma. War was declared then 
against Hintza, and the Governor raised allies 
by patronising the Zingoes a weak tribe, 
driven from their own country, farther north, 
by Chaka the Bloody, a Zooloo chief, a savage 
version of Napoleon. These Zingoes, allied 
to the Kaffirs, and driven among them, had 
become a sort of Helot race, which rose to join 
the operations of the British. Hiiitza soon 
sued for peace, made terms, and gave himself 
up as a hostage. Attempting to escape, while 
leading a party with Colonel Harry Smith to 
collect an instalment of cattle, he was shot dead 
an act which all the attendant circumstances 
fully justified. 

The war went on. The Kaffirs had gained 
more by their first plunge than had been lost 
in the after-kicking. The expenses of the 
colony had been enormous. In September 
both parties had had enough, and peace was 
made. The Kaffirs signed themselves subject 
to England and to English laws. The frontier 
was enlarged by a new " Province of Queen 
Adelaide, from which the Kaffirs were not 
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A thousand vessels breasting wind and ocean, 

A thousand fire-cars, snorting on their way, 
Shall startle London with a strange commotion, 

Beneath the genial loveliness of May ; 
And M-C shall hail the peaceable invasion 

With voice of welcome, cordial grasp of hand, 
And, in the grandeur of the great occasion, 

Sec signs of brotherhood tween every land. 

Would I might walk beneath that dome trans 
cendent, 

Than old Alhambra s halls more proudly fair ; 
Nay, than Aladdin s palace more resplendent, 

Bright as if quarried from the fields of air ; 
Would I might wander in its wondrous mazes, 

Filled with embodied thought in every guise ; 
See Art and Science in their countless phases, 

And bless the power that gave them to my eyes. 

Men are about me with pale, vacant faces, 

Human in shape, in spirit dark and low ; 
TJiey do not care for Genius and its graces, 

Nor understand, nor do they seek to know. 
But I had read and pondered ; feeling ever 

Deep reverence for the lofty, good, and true, 
And, therefore, yearn to see this high endeavour 

Stand grandly realised before my view. 



But what to me are these inspiring c 

That gorgeous show, that spectacle sublime ? 
My labour, leagued with poverty, estranges 

Me from this mental marvel of our time. 
I cannot share the triumph and the pageant, 

I, a poor toiler at the whirling wheel, 
The slave, not servant, of a ponderous agent, 

With bounding steam-pulse, and with arms of 
steel. 

My ears are soothed by no melodious measures, 

No work of sculptor charms my longing gaze ; 
No painter thrills me with exalted pleasures, 

But books and thought have cheered my darkest 

days. 
Thank God for Sundays ! then impartial nature 

Folds me within the shadow of her wings, 
And drinking in her every voice and feature, 

I feel more reconciled to men and things. 

I shall not see our Babel s summer wonder, 

Save in the proseman s page, the poet s song, 
But I shall hear it in the far-off thunder 

Of distant lands, applauding loud and long ; 
Why should I murmur ? I shall share with others 

The glorious fruits of that triumphant day : 
Hail to the time that makes all nations brothers ! 

Hail to the advent of the coining May ! 



THE BLUE-JACKET AGITATION. 

ONE of the most amusing characteristics of 
all classes of us in England, is the natural 
ability we have for an agitation. You would 
think that we were born ready for it, and 
that it was but one step from the cradle 
to "the chair." The other day there was 
an injustice done to the " engine-drivers." 
Straightway there was a public meeting of 
them. Judging from the casual glimpse you 
get at an engine-driver as the long expected 
train skims alongside the platform of the road 
side station, you carry away an impression of 
him as a stern weather-beaten man, with a 
red-face and fierce eyes, with a fur cap tied 



over his ears, and a furnace glaring at his 
rear ; presently, he makes his iron slave give 
a wild, sad shriek, that resounds over the 
landscape, and forthwith, his nose is cutting 
the air like a Parthian arrow. But go and 
see this unearthly man conducting his " agita 
tion," and you find him a decorous chairman, 
sitting behind pens, ink, papers, and tape, 
moving a resolution, and speaking, for the 
first time in his life, more fluently than most 
county members after long practice. He is 
English, and he is agitating. 

But a sailor agitating ! That is surely an 
anomalous spectacle. A man who is scarcely 
used to any sort of chair whatever, taking the 
chair. That certainly seems preposterous ! 
I confess I was in alarm for my favourite 
tribe when I saw, the other day, that they 
were commencing a " vigorous agitation." It 
seemed, somehow, so un-natural. The shade 
of Benbow began to haunt me ; I was uneasy 
and perturbed. The event was contrary to all 
our habitual and traditionary notions, and 1 
kept wondering what, 

" In name of great Oceanus ; 
By the earth-shaking Neptune s mace, 
And Tethys grave majestic pace, 

would become of us, if even our very sailors 
were obliged to come out as agitators. It 
seems so odd that nobody can get their 
handful of apples in this country, without 
raising a gale of wind that shakes the whole 
orchard. 

I had observed, when I was visiting the 
"Sailor s Home," a general uneasiness in 
the nautical eye. The independent roll was a 
little straightened by suspicion. The devil- 
may-care look of the tar was changed to a 
devil-tfoes-care expression. There was an air 
of grim uneasiness about him. I remarked it 
in all my peregrinations ; its shadow was on 
Wapping ; it traversed Ratcliffe Highway. 
Nay, when my zeal took me to visit one or 
two of their more joyous haunts, the spectre 
was seated in the " parlour." His unseen but 
clearly felt presence was seated among the 
pipes. Jack was moody. He wandered up 
and down with hands in pockets, eyes bent 
downwards, whistling in a low and gloomy 
manner. In the " Maiiingspike " the head 
quarters of the movement, as I learned one 
or two deputies were talking to each other. 
Anon, a sailor dropped in, and asked briefly, 
" Any noose ? " " Not a word." The door 
moved a moment and he was gone. One man 
was smoking a pipe with an air of dark 
deliberation, then looking up and fixing his 
eyes on a comrade, and dropping them again. 
It seemed that that night there was to be a 
great meeting of sailors, when the delegates 
were to deliver an answer which the Board of 
Trade was to send them to their recent 
memorial. 

The reader must be informed, before he 
accompanies me to the meeting, that it was- 
to complain of the recent Act 13 and 14 
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M rcantUe 

I sh:ill ha\e m iv to Hay on 
that A.-t. when I .-peak -I ., ur luariti:. 
lation, presently ; lor tin- present, i 
that tin- nameo had presented : t memorial 
it ; ha. I been \rry \\ell re.-eiv.-d b\ 

....1 were 

l.ef.,iv that evening. 1 |.-ii.-.- 
leaauess \\lii.-li diatinguiabed my fri. -mis in 
T!I.- " Mai iiic. spike." ami which dUtiirbed all 
th.- ..niinary .-liat of th.- day " how the 



iiue forward 

II.- had jl..- 

; wlii.-h mad.- liini stand up " like :i 
man," :.iliar expression. V. 

too, an . -:. j*,/ of the 

chairman, blending lik.- a da&gt;h with : 
Thci.- ua.s a c.-rtain otH&gt;-ial tlavoiir : 

1&gt;1&lt;- in him. II.- ua- th.- man who 
had hoarded th.- l-iard of Ti . 
sailed into t ; 
did into ( arthagena. 

Th. -re was a littl.: awkwardness in the 



Mary I hum was going to Callao, ami they 
six : how short sailors 

, to justifv uiv surprise at hearing of a i 
ii th.re \\as knocking agitation. Th.- chairman (our florid friend) 



platform arrang. in.-nts just at first, . 



tw.. pun six : how short sailors 
rt .. Lon, Ion, and what | 

MO there uas knocking 

alM.ut." All which was unite as lively, and 
certainlv more instructive, than much more: "Here, give US the paper: look sharp. 
i in otln-r .pi .! .! you i.-llows 11 second th- resolution." 1 



-t, the hour arrived, and the : 
was to com.- off. 1 adjourned fn,m the 
" Marlin_-p,k&gt; ." and turned down 1: 



lie th -n oame forward with a Alight roll, 
and took a littl. /old wat-r in the orthodox 
:d be-an with a " Hi-other teamen" 



now dark, out of hand. He started. by reading their 
The lamps in the Highway which is in ap- memorial, (which appeared in the ] . 



a kind of i, p.-n .sewer were lit ; and 
-mall shops, crowded together, 



March fl), s.-ramhliiiL t/iro"&lt;j/t the ],]_ 
rathc-r than rfr them, like a heavy fellow at 



Bared upon those ragged bits of meat lumps a high fence ; and then licgan to harangue the 
ghastly, corpse-liKe crowd, hiii 



cod-tih, laid out in morguts which an- Un 
usual characteristics of neighbourhood* at 
once poor and populous. I soon turned 
i some dark streets, and ultimately 



It was certainly a capital speech, full of 
excellent sense and awful pronunciation. He 
had previously cut short the reading of the 
Memorial, by saying, " And there "s lots more 



.I Temperance Hall, Prince s Square, of it too 1 
Here, 1 iieriug and! spoke witli exactly the same off-hand indt- 

..iors of the coal and roasting trades p.-ndence all through. It was a liv. . 
beginning to fill the H;dl. Some wore blue ; ous harangue a great deal better t; 
fiv.-h from work with usually hear at elections and you 
clear, blue c\e.&gt; shining thn-iiiih th.-ir dusty forgave "minute scrunity and other little 

-ail. .r would stand .-lips. "The Board o Trade had i 
at the platfurm,in a long ga/.e of thirsty 
y: another whose bran-new hat. 



nliiny as an orange, indicated that h&gt;- had just 
iid off, and w;us setting up, pro (em., :us 
a i-. -p.-.-table civilian kept his hands in his 
. and looked about him, observingly 
ju.-t a.-, he \soiild look to windward when the 
Kim was setting, and wind rising, and it 
seemed wi.-.- to &gt;. -tile whether a r.-.-f shouldn t 
be taken in the topsails f,.r the ni-ht. The 
Hall its. -If had once been a Chapel ; and. 
what w.ts very curious, as you glanced round 

-,\our eye caught a glimp-c..; 
of a tablet, with the words 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

h.r. the remainder of the pi&lt;&gt;u. n-.-ord w.- .s 

hidden by a huge piece of canvas, stretehing 

halfaciv-s th- wall, displaying, in large black 

the supplicating "watchword of the 

I.1KK MKX ! " 

platform Wt woinlen table, 

dl.-s on it ; and presently 

the tv. made their app-ar- 

i tine-looking dark 

luan, with marked feature,; the oil, 
. \\hat is vulgarly . 









a wiry little sailor, with 



lips. 

much as sent them half a line of ai.- 
he said " it w;us a downright \i\*i&lt;lt. Tin y 
might as w.-l! hav- if it was only 

to say, We have nothing to comm 
just now, and postpone it for ti. 
lirai ainus.-d at Jack s dictation of an 
. showed how ijuickly h&gt;- had . 
the dilic-ial tone. Some d 
then indulged in. 

He "cleared" the sub 
can only be pn.p. . 

metaphors; running fret- for a tin 
narrative ; th.-n "hauling his wind," and 1*:- 
ginnin. .ion, lacking." and turn 

ing off in a ditlen-nt dii. ..f the 

L reat point.-, of coinpia::il v. as l!i 
which he sjiid the n- 
The captain&gt; ar- t.. carrv an " .;. 

.. in which they report 01, 
conduct. The seamen think thi- 
and our orator spoke biu.-rly of 
of many of the skip]* T., of tin- day. 
" 



not lon^ . 
\ throw 

one .. Tlie , . 

he was dead. So the man &gt;v I, Yuu 
to burv in- 

t oit nttdnt be *o 
jolly particular to affw minute* i. " 
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[Conducted by 



This was received with howling and laughter. 
If the anecdote be not true, it is certainly 
like truth ; it beats (if fiction) Marryatt and 
the naval novelists, hollow 

Another very characteristic part of his 
speech, was that in which he spoke of how 
the men ought to act in case of a strike in 
London. He was telling them that if they 
were natives of the north country, they must 
get back there without shipping on board any 
vessel. 

" How did I travel ? the best way I could. 
Why, I Ve walked before now, one hundred 
and seventy miles on a chaw of baccy ! I 
went into one house and asked for a glass of 
water ; and they told me they did not en 
courage beggars, and I never asked anybody 
again." 

There is a natural manly pathos about this. 
I hope the worthy who did " not encourage 
beggars " will see this account ; if he has 
blood enough to muster a blush with, the occa 
sion offers an excellent opportunity of invest 
ment ! 

These were the most striking points ; when 
ever he spoke of a personal matter, he was 
excellent. One of his metaphors was remark 
able enough. Talking of the quietness of 
the sailors hitherto, he said, "Yes, we ve 
been still enough ; but still water s deep ; 
and if you sound far enough, you 11 find the 
devil at the bottom !" All these touches were 
received with tremendous applause, and a sort 
of encouraging halloo from the crowd. I 
noticed, meanwhile, one veteran who looked 
like a skipper who did not join in this, but 
with a countenance " more in sorrow than in 
anger," looked musingly on. 

Now, however, apropos of the skipper ; it 
is time, that I should give my readers some 
account of the causes of this extraordinary 



agitation, and its real bearings. 
All our legislation as regards 



amen of 



the last few years, may be said to have had 
this object and upshot ; viz., the organising of 
the whole body, and bringing it under 
Government control. It is clear that an 
increased facility in manning the Navy has 
been kept in view throughout. Hence have 
been established the registry, shipping offices, 
shipping masters, local marine boards, and 
finally, such clauses in the mercantile Marine 
Act as 6, and 16, and 32, bearing respectively 
these significant titles " New duties and 
covers generally." " Certain functions of 



best in the world, knew least about them ; we 
were without statistics and accurate informa 
tion on the subject. On a general average, we 
have usually two hundred thousand mercantile 
mariners, spread over the world, at work. 
But till a comparatively late period, they may 
be said to have been in the condition of wan 
dering tribes with regard to us. They 
migrated, like other birds of passage, un 
counted and unknown, many of them changing 



Admiralty may be transferred to Board of frise of penalties. 
A. f".de" And " Transfer to Board of Trade 
of control over Registrar 1 * show clearly 



enough that the Board of Trade bids fair to 
be an Admiralty of itself, by and by. 

The great and important measure, which is 
the foundation of all the new maritime legis 
lation, is the above-mentioned " Registry." 
For a long time we, whose seamen are the 

* See the Acts of Parliament on these subjects, in " The 
Shipmaster s Guide." By the Registrar-General a book 
of great utility. 



their names as they changed their 
Ishmaelites of the sea ! When a war broke 
out, instantly a press-gang began to " poach " 
for them. The first shot sent them all run 
ning like rabbits into their holes. 

In the years 1833 and 1834, this state 01 
things began to receive decided attention. 
Sir James Graham, who was then " First 
Lord," brought in two bills. The first en 
couraged " voluntary enlistment into the Royal 
Navy, by limiting the time of service, and 
augmenting the bounties ; " the other " con 
solidated the laws relating to Merchant Sea 
men," and contained a " comprehensive 
scheme for registering." This scheme was 
" a precursory measure of registration," it not 
being considered advisable at that time to 
carry out fully all that had been suggested 
towards facilitating the manning of the navy 
in case of war. 

Of these two bills of Sir James Graham s 
introduction, the last (7 and 8 Victoria, 
cap. 112), commonly called the "Merchant 
Seamen s Act," was very important. With 
regard to our present topic the " Registry " 
-it established the Register and Record 
Office, and appointed the Registrar of Seamen : 
it enacted that every person intending to 
serve on board a ship (except as master or 
physician, surgeon or apothecary) should pro 
vide himself with a register-ticket being 
compelled to answer certain questions, giving 
ample information about himself, before he 
was entitled to receive it. This was an ex 
cellent, business-like basis to build on. The 
Act further compelled masters to bring in 
dentures and apprentices to the office for 
these tickets. It made " altering the register- 
ticket " a misdemeanor ; made a negligent loss 
of ticket a fine, and false answer on the 
subject, a misdemeanor. It compelled every 
master to send in a list of his crew to the 
Comptroller of Customs, with the numbers of 
their tickets. It fined masters for neglect, 
and duly fortified the law with a chevaux-de- 



The reader now begins to see the important 
nature of this measure. The seaman resents 



n pre 
arly 



himself at the Registrar s Office, nearly oppo 
site the Custom-house, or at any Custom 
house in the outports. Out comes a parch 
ment, with it s blue-ink printing, the lion 
and unicorn calmly presiding at top. Down 

goes " John Starbowline," " born at , in 

the county of ." Capacity, " so and so." 

Eyes 1 " blue, grey, squinting, or like the 
fish-pools of Heshbon," as the case may be . 






noN. 



and officers of customs C( : .were of 

likewise go : i..-.\oral&gt;!\ us and 

~ 

. him for neglect 

body of law, 
-ubjeeting a merchant 
broad, 



down, .rvels at 

rhaps ; luit them 

ncifiillv. It is a real old 8) 



&gt;rs," " flags," " in; 

f poetic fa; 
Indian n his form go down like- 

Masters are tim-d for taking him with- 
itia, in 
the tii-st instance) ; a &lt;i . 

n or tickets " not in po.s.-e-sion of the 
persons to whom they were issued" is 

did exhibited ii. 

Custom . The num 

ber of the ticket b &gt; be set 

forth in every "return made by a : 

. lently, the n 

. the number," description, na: 




from i: 



to its final discharge of cargo and crew. The 
;rly lists from tin 

M opportunity ..f readily 
knowing our nautical resources in case of 

lively called a " c 

the authority of the consuls, too. \\,- observe 

iigely increased. In short, the meshes 

of law now began to draw gradually, but very 

surely, round the nautical leviathan. I am 

inclined to believe that the process was, for a 

:ne, scarcely felt by that noble animal ; 

but the Mercantile Marine Act" has put 

him thoroughly up to it. 

In the interval between these two im 
portant Acts, a very useful little one passed 



voyages mian. The Registrar- (8 and .) Victoria, cap. 116 T ) called the " Sea- 
: this, empo.v. | I rotection Act." This one summarily 
Act to make every master of a British vessel p&lt;it the procuring of seamen for i 
produce his log-book, muster-roll. \-. .\--.,uiid.-r ships into the hands of the Board of Trade. 
a penalty of twenty p.. HIM was a deadly blow at the " crim; 
summary of this organisation, the important formerly acted as agents between masters 
effects of which must be felt through our and seamen, and who derived enormous 
ure naval and mereantil" profit from cashing the seamen s advance- 
Let us see what this " AI&gt; of wages at exorbitant rates. By the 
Act" further did. It determined that no i-n.sent of all authorities, these individuals 
seaman should be taken to sea without a a: .! a peculiar infamy of ehai 
written agreement being drawn up betwe-n wav. and clearly belong to the " otlal of man- 
master and seaman ; and duly p kind." Accordingly, this Act gave the Board 
the seaman; and M^n.-d by both; and, that of Trade the power of licensing proper persons 
: eemeut mu- i home, be to engage and hire seamen ; forbade the em- 
delivered to the collector, or comptroller, ot plovment of those otherwise engaged; and 

1 due penalties on all breaches of its 

o join, or pro.-.-ed in the -hip. or pi-,. visions. It is impossible to read this Act 

.lit, may ! without seeing the absolute necessity of direct 

apprehended by a justice of the peace, or his interference with the condition of seamen for 

and committed to /aol, or sent on their protection. The " crimps," it : 

*.__.__].. i i_ i _. i i . Jj r , 



It inflicted forfeiture of wages, to a 
rated amount, for absence, and refusal to per 
form duty, and desertion, and, likewise iu- 



fietod : 



for harlx.uring i 



i , r ed ma&gt;t&lt; 



understood, had and have a direct in -rest in 
their folly and sin, and it was peremptorily 
necessary to deal absolutely in the m.v 

the "Mcraatik Marine Act" 
i the ll -yal assent, and came into 



ions ; and to Q on the 1st of January in tin 

, -ir ivjrister-tiekets. ami development ; it pro- 

the improving the condition of 



lished a summary mode ates, and Seamen, and maintaining 

.uder twenty pounds by &lt;\]^, -ipline in the Merchant Service." The 
e of the peace ; and ovd : of Trade is fairly appointed a 

u-d ot a -lue supply of, tile Admiralty, though, at present, it only 
1 lime juice. It compelled 



f .-hips in the home and fishing 
: n lists of their eivw, ha;: 

17 and regis 

. 

poaal &lt;: : unts. It f;:: 

and re- 
ffistsr-ti keti, should bd&lt; 

-ul, and at 
with the officers of customs. It gave consuls 



vo naval members. 

:::ii^ th. "machinery" of this Act, I 
cannot do better than make an extract or two 
Shipmaster s Guide " of the 



ue blupmai 
::cral : 



-. the superintendence of all matters 
to the British Mercantile Mariuo ia trans- 
Hoard of Trade 
he law is to be en; 
Local Boards at sixteen of tie 
Fasti of the United Kingdom 
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"By Shipping Offices at all the Ports of the 
United Kingdom 

" And by the General Register and Record Office 
of Seamen in London. 

"Two gentlemen of high professional reputa 
tion have been appointed Naval Members of the 
Board of Trade, to assist by their practical ex 
perience in the consideration of all matters con 
nected with the Merchant Service. 

" The Local Boards are formed by the Mayor 
or Provost of the Sea Port, a Stipendiary Magistrate. 
four Members nominated by the Board of Trade, 
and six Members elected by Voters ; the qualifica 
tion for each vote being two hundred and fifty 
registered tons, employed in Foreign-going Ships. 

" The duties will be to appoint Examiners, Ship 
ping Masters, with Assistants and Clerks, and to 
superintend and regulate matters connected there 
with in their respective ports. 

" But when Shipping Offices are established in 
the Sailors Homes in London, they are to be 



together. The reason that men-of-war go on 
well, though, occasionally, captains are tyrants, 
is, that the abstract reverence for the supreme 
power of the crown preserves order, irrespec 
tive of the individual. 

Now, what are our tars making this hubbub 
about ? Imprimis, they complain heavily of 
the " Official Log." The master is to carry a 
Log to sea, and there he enters " offences," 
and reports on " character ;" so Jack is 
"logged," as he calls it, and his skipper s 
opinion of him remains on record. Was not 
the organisation of this a little premature ? 
For, observe, the Act, while aiming at im 
proving both masters and men pari passu, as 
it were gives the master this important 
power at once before he himself is improved ! 
Does not this law follow a little too closely on 
the heels of the sad revelations about our 



under the direct control of the Board of Trade. " sappers " on the Navigation Laws inquiry 1 
" Shipping Masters will have the supervision of 4 na Y al officers who have visited merchant 
the engagement and discharge of crews ; adjust- 



ment of disputes referred to them ; to record 
character of seamen discharged in their offices, 
examination of log-books, transmission of all 
returns, &c., required under the act, supply of the 
necessary forms ; and they are to give all the aid 
in their power for promoting the intentions of the 
act, and to facilitate the procuring of crews. 
pp. 15, 16. 



We also learn that, in addition to the 
present duty of the Registrar-General, he 



will transmit certificates of competency and 



them when aground 

will agree that the class, as a class, is not 
too fit to have new discretionary powers. Here 
" modification " might try its hand. 

Then, Jack complains of the " Shipping 
Masters " authority ; and I would like to 
point out to the Board of Trade (with 
deference to official wisdom !) the vagueness 
of these functionaries powers. I have myself 
heard ingenuous confessions on the point. 
&lt;; Agreements " (except in special cases) are 
made between master and crew, in pre 
sence of the Shipping Master. And, here we 



them ; and keep a general record of character. 
In the Register Office will be recorded every 
document relative to these matters. 

With regard to the " improving the condi 
tion of Masters and Mates," an important 
step is taken by the establishment of an ex 
amination of them (no longer a voluntary one) 
and the issue of certificates to them, in pro 
portion to their competency. These documents 
are all duly " registered," and " penalties " are 
imposed according to the mode of procedure 
in the former act. 

I now come to the special provisions which 
have been made the subject of the recent 
that, of course, this 
in the first instance, 

be somewhat galling and restraining to 
masters, seamen and all ; this is natural, but 
it is not to have weight as an objection in the 
face of national necessity and ultimate advan 
tage. Doubtless, a coat and trousers would 
be an intolerable restraint to a Tahitian at 
first, but by-and-by he would value these 
articles as he progressed in civilisation. It is 
easy to see that, in process of time, masters 
and seamen would be better related to each 
other, as both were made subject to law. The 
great evils of the Merchant Service have 
hitherto proceeded from the uncertainty of 
their mutual relation. Government, by har 
nessing both, will make them run easier 



ive come upon one of the chief grievances of the 



complaints premising th; 
elaboration of rules must, i 



agitators. The " Copy of Agreement " (one 
of which is lying before me) contains a me 
morable corner or legal " Black Hole " 
which has a long list of twenty-two " offences," 
each marked with its " fine." Thus we have 
" insolence, one day s pay ; " " not being 
clean shaved and washed on Sundays, one 
day s pay ; " &c. It is easy to see that an 
eccentric captain would fine half a man s pay 
away very soon at this rate. These regu 
lations, to be sure, are only said to be " sanc 
tioned," not " compulsory." But their present 
place in the " Copy," " sanctioned " by the 
omnipotent " Board," surely makes them 
something very like compulsory. Accordingly, 
some masters will be found to stick out for 
them, and ill blood will arise. An immediate 
abolition of these, without delay, would be 
advisable. Meanwhile, the office of the 
Shipping Master is an important and useful, 
one if his duties be clear, and his actual 
powers clearly determined. I perceive the 
office itself absolutely necessitated by the 
system, and I attribute the opposition to his 
powers of arbitration to the machinations 
of " amphibious lawyers," interested in nau 
tical litigation, and the old state of things. 
Hook-noses and cunning grey eyes, are un 
pleasant but significant phenomena, which I 
observed sprinkling, here and there, the 
honest simplicity of the Sailors Meeting ! 
The distance of the " Shipping Offices" from 
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to which we are most strongly opposed. The 
compulsory industrial education of neglected 
children, and the severe punishment of 
neglectful and unnatural parents, are reforms 
to which we must come, doubt it who may. 
We can no more hope to make any great im 
pression upon crime, without those changes, 
than we could hope to extinguish Mount 
Vesuvius, in eruption, with a watering-pot, or 
stop its flood of lava with a knitting-needle. 



DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN AUSTRIA. 

It must be known to most readers familiar 
with the beaten highways of Germany, that 
there are a class of persons who circulate 
from land f ,o land, in company with a knap 
sack and a Wellington boot hanging on each 
side of it. They are called Handwerkslurschen, 
a long word signifying a journeyman, or, 
rather, apprentice. These lads are, according 
to a law which has been much eulogised, 
though its prudence may be doubted, com 
pelled to travel for a certain time over foreign 
countries, to learn such improvements in their 
trade as they can pick up ; and, their travels 
over, they are obliged to submit a specimen 
of their handiwork to the local authorities 
before they are allowed to commence their 
trade. The presence of such a number 
of roving young vagabonds, with quick 
blood and high spirits, ripe for any mischief, 
and incapable of reasoning on consequences, 
would be extremely to be dreaded by the 
quiet portion of the community, were they 
not restrained by very stringent laws ; and, 
therefore, it is by no means likely that they 
would be let alone by the paternal and 
meddling governments of Germany, who are 
always providing for every possible and 
impossible contingency in small things, though 
they leave all great and important questions 
to take care of themselves. And, in some mea 
sure to check the excesses of these youthful 
travellers, it has been decreed that each 
should carry a small book, in which every 
person who employs him, for no matter 
now short a tune, should write him a cha 
racter, and note any complaints he may have 
to make. This book must be kept, and forth 
coming for the inspection of the local autho 
rities on his return home, and of course his 
future position depends very much on its con 
tents. It gives, also, an equal security to the 
employer, who may be thus secured from 
receiving an idle or good-for-nothing fellow 
into his house ; and the only objection to the 
thing seen is, that sometimes a slight and 
youthful folly might acquire undue gravity 
and publicity, and follow a man painfully 
throughout his after-life. 

The system, good or bad, has been recently 
applied in Austria, by an order of the 
police, to domestic servants, every one of 
whom is bound henceforth to keep a character 
book, and to get each character stamped and 
verified by the local police. No master is 



allowed to send a servant away without a 
character, or to write a bad one without 
giving satisfactory reasons for it. The lattei 
is an admirable regulation ; but we scarcely 
know how to characterise another which 
existed formerly, to the effect, that no master 
was allowed, under any circumstances, to give 
a bad character to a servant, and was action 
able if he did so, because, said the police, 
" If your servant rob you, or commit any other 
crime, we punish him, and after having under 
gone his punishment once, it is unjust that he 
should do so again." Such reasoning is, how 
ever, altogether sophistical, and the regulation 
was of course evaded by a practice of obtain 
ing the character of a servant personally from 
his last employer. 

Another regulation, which exists also 
abroad, may, perhaps, reconcile even an 
Englishman in some degree to the passport 
system ; viz. On taking a new servant, the 
employer receives his passport ; and as, with 
out a passport, no one can travel, the advan 
tage of this management is obvious, as a very 
great security against dishonesty and mis 
conduct. If here again the question should 
arise, whether such stringent laws are not 
harsh, and that in dealing with poor weak, err 
ing human beings, Justice should be tempered 
with extreme mercy, and this especially in 
the case of an ignorant and unfriended class ; 
that such laws would make one little fault 
irreparable, and thrust the offenders for ever 
without the pale of mercy, inasmuch, as no 
one, knowing him guilty, would employ him ; 
it must be remembered that it is peculiarly 
in the power of servants to commit crimes 
from the confidence reposed in them, and that 
the peace and security of every family is at 
stake on such a question. 

It might be a suggestion not undeserving 
of notice, that every person intending to 
become a domestic servant, should be com 
pelled to present themselves at a District 
Office, established for the purpose, and 
state their intention ; receiving at the same 
time a book in which their future cha 
racter should be written. The signature of 
the employer in all cases to be witnessed 
like any other formal legal document. Lastly, 
that all servants out of employ, should be 
called upon to report themselves, and state 
their residence and present manner of ob- 
uaining a livelihood ; for, we believe there 
does not exist a more dangerous class 
of men than London men-servants without 
places. 

In conjunction with this latter suggestion, 
the benevolent should be loudly called 
upon to give their assistance to Servants 
Homes. These establishments afford, besides 
residences, assistance to the deserving when 
out of situations, to save them from the strong 
temptations of hunger and houselessness. 
Such institutions are in part supported by 
the contributions of those who, being in 
want of servants, apply to it to obtain 
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a very moonstruck action. But if these poor 
men had only eyes to see these things, they 
would not be so much to be pitied. 

I have spoken of our rambles in the 
neighbourhood. One such I will describe ; 
it was in the autumn. As we were at work 
in the studio we all at once bethought our 
selves of the beautiful sunshine out of doors, 
and away we went for a walk, the sun shining 
brilliantly, and the fresh, free wind roaring 
through the trees. 

Crossing first the great Eoyal woodyard, 
we came to the banks of the Isar, which are 
very beautiful. The Isar is a broad stream, 
which, when swollen with rain, rushes on 
white and muddy ; at other times, it flows on 
smoothly among long stretches of gravelly, 
shoal-like portions of a shingly beach ; the 
banks are at times very high, rising cliff-like 
above the river. Our side of the river bank, 
however, was not particularly elevated, but 
beautified by avenues planted along it. Ima 
gine a sort of terrace, skirted on either hand, 
lofty trees, sometimes poplars, sometimes 

is, whilst sloping down to the shingly river s 
marge are copses of willow and underwood, 
and, on the other side of the avenue, pleasant 
meadows, lying calmly between you and the 
skirts of the English Garden. Swiftly flowing 
branches of the Isar rush merrily through the 
meadows, and turn mills, and give life and 
activity to this otherwise solitary and quiet 
scene. 

The trees had almost lost their leaves, but 
the broad sunshine brought out all the lovely 
detail of their stems and branches, and made 
us think that these avenues were now more 
beautiful than in summer. Long quivering 
shadows fell across the path, the wind rushed 
joyously through their branches, and the sun 
light fell sparkling upon some figure approach 
ing up the narrow avenue ; now, a peasant 
girl, wheeling before her an old-fashioned 
barrow, piled up with branches or dead 
leaves, her white sleeves and red boddice 
telling as a bright focus of colour in the grey 
landscape ; or, perhaps it was some grave old 
professor, in a long, dark, blue cloak, which 
gave him a still more solemn air. 

On, and still on, we walked, until the 
avenue became still wilder, the meadows 
more solitary, and the thickets between us 
and the river still a thicker tangle of under 
wood and creepers. Clematis hung in rich 
festoons from the trees of the avenues, and 
here and there was a barberry bush, with its 
yellow leaves yet unshed ; or the slender 
branches of the wild cherry covered with bril 
liant scarlet leaves. All at once the most lovely 
landscape lay before us. The grey avenue 
lessened and lessened in a beautiful per 
spective, till the light at the farther end 
shone out like an azure star. This avenue 
was on the left hand of the picture ; the rest 
of the composition was a broad stretch of 
river, blue as the bluest heaven, with long, 
white, desolate shoals in tongues, and pro 



montories running into it ; in the middle 
distance a group of rafts and men busily at 
work on the shoals giving life and a most 
picturesque animation to the scene ; the 
farther river-bank curved round in a bold 
sweep over hung with a dense mass of grey 
trees, on which the sun shone till they looked 
quite hoary in the blaze of light ; and a still 
further, and more distant, sweep of river- 
bank crowned with a white-washed church, 
the red-tiled roof and tower of which told 
brightly against a warm grey sky, united the 
two portions of the picture, the river and the 
avenue, by the most harmonious line of com 
position imaginable. And, as if to complete 
the picturesque effect, behold a long, long 
flight of birds stretching across the sky ! 

We stood in perfect admiration and as 
tonishment at the artistic power of Nature. 

Arrived at the end of the avenue we found 
that the river-bed widened out, and assumed 
almost a sea-shore character with its shingly 
shoals. On one hand was a wild sort of 
mainland with low brushwood, and numbers 
of young birch trees rising up here and there, 
their delicate leaves yellow as gold, and 
trembling like aspens. On a mound above 
the river-bank we noticed a queer little straw 
hut, and beyond it a long array of what at 
first appeared black coffins, mounted on cars. 
What could they possibly be ? we questioned 
from ourselves. And there, in that desolate 
solitude, stood a soldier as sentinel. Could 
they be cannon 1 No. We walked up to 
them and then came to the conclusion that 
they were boats intended to form a bridge 
of boats. 

Across this moorland we now walked, at 
times up to the knees in long grass of a coarse 
jungle-like character, and very soon found 
ourselves close to a busy manufactory of some 
kind. A wooden bridge closed by heavy 
gates led over a rushing branch of the Isar ; 
long, low ranges of workshops, black and 
noisy, and busy-looking as if in England, 
were there, and tall chimneys vomiting- 
black smoke, and there was a roar and a 
rattle, very much out of character with the 
quiet moor and this primitive Germany. 
Smutty artisans were passing rapidly to and 
fro ; we looked into a black, busy workshop 
where blazed numbers of furnaces ; there was 
a roar of bellows, a clank of hammers, a blaze 
of myriads of sparks struck from glowing 
masses of iron, and a crowd of black, hard 
working mechanics worthy of England. All 
was black ; there were heaps of iron every 
where, and the stream rushed, and tumbled, 
and boiled with an unwonted energy. 

This was the steam-engine manufactory. 

In the court-yard, behind the row of work 
shops, stood the house of the overlooker, with 
its luxuriant vine overhanging its white 
washed walls and its green shutters, as quiet 
and primitive as any German heart could 
desire. What a busy little world this seemed 
in the midst of that moorland solitude ! 
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could see, and most certainly she seemed to 
know what to do with hers. Children ap 
peared to be the only furniture of the place ; 
I could see, besides them, only a wooden 
cradle, a couple of stools, a little old chest of 
drawers, and a long row of pegs, on which 
hung a whole array of small tattered cloaks, 
and coats, and caps. 

All afternoon, the troop of blue-eyed, light- 
haired, children were playing about the old 
church, now hiding among the old arches, 
now rushing out with flying locks into the 
bright sunshine. We heard their voices 
sounding so merrily among the graves, and 
echoing back from the crumbling old walls, 
that the place was like a pleasant poem. 
During the whole afternoon, too, various 
peasants came to pray in the church, and the 
mother was constantly going backwards and 
forwards, with her huge key in her hand, and 
she had ever a kind, cheerful word to say to 
us as she passed. But we could not persuade 
her to take anything from us when we left. 

As we came home, the sun was setting, 
flooding the whole plain with orange light, 



and turning the avenue of poplars into an 
avenue of dark red gold, relieved against an 
indigo sky. 



A SPIDER IN DISGUISE. 

How often do I recall my three years 
rambles through the gorgeous forests of 
British Guiana a new vegetable wonder at 
every step ; those " paddlings " up the sombre 
creeks, encompassed by the luxuriant vegeta 
tion ; race after race springing upwards to 
the light, and scrambling^ o er their parents 
with parricidal haste all mantled gracefully 
by the fantastic lianas, the brilliant orchid, or 
insidious parasite their heart s best blood a 
prey to deadly courtezans, who embrace their 
victims in their fatal arms, and drag them to 
the grave, festooned with all the verdure of 
youth. How I dote upon those roam ings 
amid the thousand green isles of the sparklin 
Essequibo, at early dawn, or in those brigb 
but transient moments that mark the setting 
of a tropic sun or in those witching hours 
when everything seems loveliest by the 
tempered moonlight ! then the feverish 
blood, the lassitude of mind and body, raised 
by the sultry noon, give place to a serenity 
of soul, and buoyancy of spirit, which render 
mere existence, enjoyment. 

It was to record an instance of insect talent 
and ingenuity, which it was my good fortune 
to observe in the delightful locality, that I 
took up my pen ; before doing so, however, let 
me offer a few brief remarks on other mem 
bers of the same family, which are natives of 
Guiana. In applying the term " insects " to 
spiders, I adopt the classification of the older 
entomologists ; for the moderns have, with 
a considerable show of reason, placed them 
beyond the pale of the true insecta. We ever 
find the various forms of animal life most 



numerous, where their peculiar food is in the 
greatest abundance ; and it is to this cause we 
must assign the comparatively small number 
of spiders which inhabit South America ; for 
the diptera or two-winged flies, which furnish 
their principal supply of food, are in no 
country so limited in number; and this is 
the more surprising, as nowhere are the other 
classes of insects so plentiful. It is probable, 
however, that but a very small portion of the 
spider family have as yet been discovered, from 
the fact that great numbers infest 



the top 
most branches of the trees in the forests of the 
interior, where they escape the eye of the few 
collectors who have penetrated to their haunts, 
and are only thought to be found on inspec 
tion of the crops of various insect-feeding 
birds. This supposition becomes greatly con- 
firmed, when we remember the many previ- 
d ously unknown species which have lately been 
detected in our own well-explored country. 
Those which are known belong, principally, 
to that division of the family whose members 
are designated " hunting spiders," from their 
not weaving webs to entrap their prey, likft 
the majority of their brethren in this country, 
but securing it by lying in wait and pouncing 
upon it when unawares, after the fashion of 
the feline tribe among quadrupeds. Many of 
the smaller species of this division frequent 
houses in Demerara, affording excellent oppor 
tunities to the inquirer of observing their tact 
and sagacity. 

Many a time have I sat, for hours, watching 
them thus engaged on the floor, the jalousie, 
or the wall, their compact forms scarcely distin 
guishable, when motionless, from the head of a 
nail or a knot in the wood. A fly alights a yard 
or so from some lurking robber impatient of 
a meal : see how quickly he detects it, whether 
behind or before it matters little, for he can 
see in all directions equally well : with what 
eagerness, yet what caution, he advances 
towards his unconscious victim ; now he takes 
a few stealthy paces, now he remains still ; 
at length he has reduced his former distance 
about a third. He is now within the 
range of the fly s vision, and an incautious 
movement would balk him of his prey. 
Every faculty is alert the fly advances, so 
does he it moves to one side, so does he it 
retreats, so does he one spirit seems to 
animate the two bodies, they move in perfect 
unison ; backwards, forwards, or sideways, the 
spider walks with equal facility, and even 
keeping his side towards the fly, glides as 
truly and silently as its own shadow. The 
fly has now become stationary ; perhaps he is 
absorbed in the discussion of some stray grain 
of sugar, or, may be, clearing his head and 
face from all particles of dust ; for flies are, 
in this respect, very particular, indeed perfect 
models of cleanliness, though I dare say Mary, 
the housemaid, thinks far otherwise as she 
arrays the picture-frames and chandelier in 
the drawing-room in their muslin coverings ; 
or Martha, the cook, as she surveys her rows 
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which separates him from his victim is gra- 
. is now bir 
ir or five i 
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of fll.v \ -hilles he 11 

smile no more out- spring one ]&gt;ounce, and 
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I well-limbed f.r leapin&lt;_ r . 
ami jump an enormous distance, considering 

/e ; to equal them, in fact, a ful! 
tiger would require to spring above fifty \ ards 
at one bound, or a kangaroo, probably the 
best jumper among quadrupeds, to increase 
:..psol" twenty feet. Some 
of the hunting spiders conceal th. i 
among the leaves and in the crannies of the 
bark of trees ; others again, with deeper craft, 
lark a: &gt;als and in the calyxes of 

flowers, where it is probable that many, 
coloured by nature for the pu: 

.in;: th.- appearance of the 
i n in q; -spiders, of the 

genus m&gt;/ jfi(e of naturalists, bore circular holes 

in the -/round, some two or even three feet in 

depth, lining tin-in with a thick silken cloth, 

and young from 

. i and intrusion by closing the entrance 
with an ingenious trap -door, formed of par 
ticles of earth, and not recognisable, wnen 
closed, from the surrounding soil. 

Another small web-wea I of the 

same genus, which Swainson observed in 
Brazil, cons-: of earth and silk, 

with a d lid, which it \. 

the centre of its web, and to which it &gt;. 

danger. I .ut of all the 

which either hunt their prey on the 

i. or in the branches of trees, or among 

.era, or dig holes in the 
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exceed ularity of its habit*, the 

dividual to which I have already 

alluded, it was about the noon of a day 

spent among the Aritaka Rapids, that, on 

landing on one of the many small islands with 

is thickly studde ; 

his curious species pursuing his avo 
cations, leaving my companions cooling 
Ives beneath the shade, I had crossed 
over to the opposite shore, which I found 
helving and rocky, and completely overrun by 
a rigorous growth of succulent plants. A 
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roost to regale himself on the juicy carcase so 
well earned i&gt;y his ingenuity. 

I proceed to explain by what means he was 
enabled to maintain his :.s&gt;umed da 
not the less difficult because IP 
" look it" to ensure success as we know by 
many other actors, both on the Btage and off. 
Our spider, courteous reader, understands the 
value of appearance as well as you or I : he 

how the dashing cab br; 
how the shop well stocked with "dm: 
and the rattling i 
tomers ; how the "enormous &lt;: 
the "cured a duke," win more victin 
how a knowing look and wise shake of the 
head may make a fool seem a learned man. 
Yes, he knows all this, or, at any i; 
knows what amounts to the same thing that 
appearances have very powerful : 
the world ; for our spider is a wide-awake 
untiring individual, though he ma;. 

r two or three hours a 
nor a turnip head either, 
part of his time he may look like a 
table. Let us charitably hope that he has 
never wanted a meal by lacking 
able appearance, like too many. I doubt, in 
more sophisticated comnur 

As I have already stated, the seed ! 
crumpled in one part ; and this " 
a large and uneven black lump a- 
though I am not sufficiently a 


Be understood when I say that it 
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spends with the black crown on the berries of 
the hawthorn : a ridge that seemed composed 
of many longitudinal ribs and folds extended 
from this to the margin of the protecting cover. 
Now the spider, formed by nature for the ex- 
pi v.-s purpose imitated this peculiar con 
formation of the seed, by coiling up its small 
black head and body on its plump, dispropor 
tionately large, red abdomen, and laying its 
stout black limbs close together to form the 
ridge. The umbrella-like leaflet, which par 
tially enveloped the seed, performed the 
same kind office for the spider, and completed 
the disguise, which, if the reader should 
think clumsy and ill-fitting, I beg him to 
attribute to the uncouthness of my description, 
and not to any want of talent in this incom 
parable actor. The flies were evidently aware 
of the presence of their enemies, and also 
seemed to know, probably by their wanting 
the fragrant and attractive gum, which 
they were for while the legitimate seed had 
each one or more tenants, the pretenders, who 
held a proportion to the others of rally one to 
four, had only chance and unfnquent callers. 
A difficulty here naturally arises : what 
led the flies, if they knew the real from 
the feigned seeds, to wittingly seek their 
destruction ? Its attempted solution involves 
probably the most singular fact connected 
with the subject. A happy tippler, after 
swilling the nectar for some time, would care 
lessly buzz away to the first bright object 
near him, unable to perceive, or entirely re 
gardless of danger. Can it be that the honied 
liquid has proved too strong for his weak 
head, and he fails to see clearly after deep 
potations 1 or does his sense of smell, which 
alone enables him to discriminate friend from 
foe, become cloyed and deadened by his 
odorous draughts, and he falls a victim whilst 
trusting to his eyes, which merely trace the 
resemblance 1 Little does it matter what are 
the precise circumstances ; it is sufficient that 
the spider is provided with food, while it 
affords an instance of that nice adaptation of 
the means to the end, and of that wondrous 
instinct and sagacity, which is often so pro 
fusely displayed by nature in these and other 
insect tribes, and not more strikingly in the 
more remote, as in those that are most familiar 
to us. Yet how few are aware that an insect 
which inhabits our houses, taking up its 
quarters in our bed-chambers nay, even in 
our beds, and preying on a species of ver 
min with which we are most of us ac 
quainted, as in some localities few houses are 
free from them is in its own way as talented 
an actor as the subject of our sketch. I al 
lude to the larva of the bug-bear (Reduscius 
personatus) which deceives its prey by as 
suming the appearance of those aggregations 
of flix and dust that strew the floors beneath 
our beds, succeeding in this character by 
arraying itself in a mantle of down and tiny 
shreds. In the seed-covers now occupied by 
the spider, I often found a pale yellow silken 



purse well stored with young : of this it was 
almost impossible to dispossess the mother ; 
for, with true maternal affection, sooner than 
part with it, she would suffer herself to be torn 
limb from limb. It may be asked, how, in the 
first place, the spiders managed to detach the 
seeds, whose position they occupied ? The most 
natural reply is, that they merely take pos 
session after the birds have devoured them ; 
for it is probable that these are their proper 
food, and not the insects, as I had at first 
conjectured. May be the birds come to feed 
on the spiders, and tear the seeds from their 
delicate foot-stalks, in the endeavour to find 
their prey, in whose appearance they may be 
as often deceived as the flies themselves ; it 
must be confessed, however, that this latter 
conjecture is neither so simple nor so plausible 
as the former. 

The complicated relations of plant, bird, 
and insect, form one of those beautiful har 
monies between the different kingdoms of 
Nature, which the amiable St. Pierre so 
delighted to depict. The plant affords to the 
bird its daily bread, with protection and 
shade from the sun, and, it may be, materials 
for a nest ; as I have seen in other parts of 
the forest, chiefly pendant from branches on 
the banks of rivers and creeks, a small pouch- 
like structure, artistically woven with delicate, 
threads, similar to the footstalks of the seeds ; 
the bird, in return, aids the propagation of 
the plant, by dropping its seeds on the 
boughs of various trees and shrubs, thus 
enabling it to obey that primary mandate of 
the Creator, " Increase and multiply ! " By 
multiplying the numbers of the plants, it in 
creases the quantity of food available for 
itself, its offspring, and its kindred an exem 
plification of another of the wise ordinances 
of nature, which makes the good and natural 
action (and an action is only good in so far 
as it is natural) bring its own reward, and the- 
bad and unnatural one its own punishment. 

The spider is indebted to the plant for the 
means and to the bird for the opportunity 
of catching its prey ; the plant supplies food 
to the fly, and it in turn forms the nourish 
ment of the spider. How many are th& 
ramifications of this harmony which we under 
stand ! how many more kind offices may the 
members of one kingdom perform for those 
of the other, which are beyond the range of 
our knowledge ! But I have reached my 
assigned limits, and must reserve other notes 
on this interesting family of insects to another 
opportunity. 
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Tradition has not, unhappily, revealed the 
name of that great benefactor to the human 
race. 

It would seem that about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the Mufti of Aden, travel 
ling into Persia, learned the use of it there. 
The Mufti (who, by-the-by, has alone the 
"privilege of kissing the Sultan s left shoulder" 
whatever that may be worth) introduced it to 
his countrymen. Here was a treat for a people 
whose religion condemned wine ! Its fame 
spread through the whole East. Mecca reve 
renced it, next after the well Zemzem ; Medina 
sipped it round the Prophet s tomb. One 
can fancy the interest excited by the approach 
uf a new caravan in these times, and how the 
coloured groups buzzed like dragon-flies all 
day round the little wooden huts of " coffee 
houses," under a sun hot enough almost to 
boil the liquid. In a short time it reached 
Grand Cairo. Its gradual and astonishing 
popularity became a political matter. Khair 
Beg, the Governor of Mecca, who seems to 
have been a sound and orthodox supporter of 
the " Constitution in Mosque and Bastinado," 
called a great assembly, and seemed to have 
thoughts of " putting it down." The orthodox 
party condemned it, though the Mufti sup 
ported it. Orthodoxy and prejudice con 
quered, and coffee was prohibited ; but some 
time afterwards, orders came from the Sultan 
to revoke the proliibition. There was an agi 
tation of this kind everywhere. At Constan 
tinople the dervises found out that it had 
been condemned by the Prophet, and a great 
hubbub ensued. However, it was soon found 
to be a capital thing for " the revenue," and 
got toleration, on that excellent and old-esta 
blished system of government which allows 
everything to go into the mouth, provided 
that it is duly paid for through the 
nose ! 

In Europe, coffee and liberty went on strug 
gling for propagation together. An ingenious 
parallel might be made between the progress 
of Coffee and that of the Reformation in Ger 
many and the Revolution in England. It 
reached France (Marseilles) in the early part 
of our Long Parliament. It got to London 
just at the commencement of the Protectorate. 
Daniel Edwards, a Turkey Merchant (a bond 
tide dealer in spices and rhubarb, and not a 
poulterer, like the father of Home Tooke s 
joke), brought home with him a Greek servant, 
Pasqua, who understood making it. Daniel 
Edwards acquaintances were always dropping 
in to try the mixture. Accordingly, the worthy 
man set Pasqua up in business for himself and 
Pasqua founded a coffee-house dynasty, which 
outlived that of his great contemporary, the 
immortal Oliver. The elder Disraeli, in the 

Eleasantest of all antiquarian books, gives us 
iend Pasqua s original announcement, where 
in he set forth " the vertue of the coffee-drink 
first publiquely made and sold in England, 
by Pasqua Rosee, in St. Michael s Alley, Corn- 
hill, at the sign of his own head." One looks 



on this announcement with respect, as a kind 
of social Magna Charta. 

In due that is, in a wonderfully short 
time, coffee came under the excise duties. 
The " Statutes at Large " give us in the year 
1660, a brief line, wherein "fower pence" 
per gallon is imposed on it. In 1663 comes 
a statute ordering the licensing of coffee 
houses. And what is our astonishment when 
we find that in 1675, Charles the Second issued 
a proclamation shutting them up as semi 
naries of sedition ? That is to say, this 
monarch did, then, what the despotic Sultan of 
Constantinople cculd not have dared. This 
document must have rather astonished those 
gentlemen, then elderly, who had seen, in their 
young days, Hampden and Pym walking down 
to the House of Commons ! This proclama 
tion had, however, to take itself in again very 
shortly, and coffee-houses spread faster than 
ever. Meanwhile, the "bluff" school had 
begun to make out that coffee-drinking was a 
proof of our national degeneracy. Here are 
some lines from a broadside of 1663. 

" For men and Christians to turn Turks, and think 
To excuse the crime because tis in their drink ! 
Pure English apes ! ye may, for aught I know, 
Were it the mode, learn to eat spiders too. 
Should any of your grandsires ghosts appear 
In your wax-candle circles, and but hear 
The name of coffee so much called upon, 
Then see it drank like scalding Phlegethon, 
Would they not startle, think ye 1 . . ." 

By the close of the seventeenth century, ! 
coffee-houses were universal in London, and 
had assumed a distinct and important aspect. 
There were political coffee-houses, and literary 
coffee-houses, fashionable coffee-houses, and 
mercantile coffee-houses. There is a curious 
book, whose author is still read and re 
probated, Ward s " London Spy." Everybody 
refers to Ward as an authority, and every 
body takes care to dismiss him with a kick 
employs him, in fact, as Swift s Houyhnhnms 
employed the Yahoos and avails him 
self of him as at once useful and improper. 
Indeed he is a coarse, low scribbler enough ; 
but still has managed to reflect in the muddy 
surface of his book an image of the manners of 
his times. Here is a passage concerning a coffee 
house of the time we are speaking of ("Lon 
don Spy," fourth edition, 1709) : " Come, 
says my friend, let us step into this coffee 
house, here : as you are a stranger to the town, 
it will afford you some diversion. Accord 
ingly, in we went, where a parcel of muddling 
muck-worms were as busy as so many rats in 
an old cheese-loft ; some going, some coming, 
some scribbling, some talking, some drinking, 
others jangling, and the whole room stinking 
of tobacco, like a Dutch-scoot, or a boatswain s 
cabin fire : the walls being hung with gilt 
frames, as a farrier s shop" with horse-shoes, 
which contained abundance of rarities ; viz._, 
Nectar and ambrosia, may-dew, golden elixirs, 
liquid snuff, dentifrices, drops, lozenges, all 
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1 (43 Geo. III., cap. 112) making it illegal for 
grocers to have chicory on their premises. 
Many prosecutions were instituted by the 
Excise, and an appeal was consequently made 
to the Treasury to allow them to sell it. 
The Treasury Minute of 1832 sanctioned the 
sale of unmixed chicory. Here, then, was an 
opening for unscrupulous dealers to begin a 
profitable business, by charging for the " mix 
ture as before," as if it were pure coffee. In 
a few years the town was flooded with " real 
old Mocha " from Belgium. This was a little 
too bad. "Persian sherbet" is extant for 
sale, to be sure, in certain queer little shops, 
with a pink portrait of a young lady, and 
shoulders of mutton made of clammy sugar ; 
but it is only a " penny a glass," even " fresh 
from the fountain !" The oriental Hugg would 
scorn to charge for it, as if it was the real 
favourite sherbet of the Pasha of Kaboba- 
nople ! 

Next came a further development. Grocers 
wanted power, now, to sell chicory and coffee 
mixed. They got that inestimable privilege. 
Nobody could be sure, when he paid for Mocha 
that he was not paying for a mixture of two- 
thirds chicory. At once the British farmer 
bestirred himself ; foreign chicory (taxed six 
pence) was driven out of the market, and now 
the home crop is a most important agricultural 
production. Ceylon soon found itself, like 
Frankenstein, bearded by its own monster 
Protection. It was opposed by a rival at 
home worse than the foreigner against whom 
it was " protected ! " The feelings of the 
Ceylon coffee-growers, when they found their 
own Protection had driven us here, in England, 
to drink decoctions of home-grown chicory, 
must have been very like the disgust of 
Polyphemus s butcher when the monster 
took to dining off pine-tops. Mr. Armitage, 
in forwarding the last of their memorials, 
says, that " even the most benighted of 
the colonists are, at length, awakening to a 
conviction that any further clamour for pro 
tection is worse than useless ; " and that 
" many of the coffee-planters are nearly 
ruined." The Memorial complains that 
" chicory and other adulterating substances " 
being " sold as coffee " are " subject to no 
Customs duty or Excise, in Great Britain, 
while coffee itself is burdened with an import 
duty of nearly forty shillings per cwt., or one 
hundred per cent, on its average value." The 
melancholy gentlemen wish no persecution of 
the chicoriau sect ; they are for fair toleration : 
free coffee ; unadulterated coffee ; or taxed 
chicory. 

At the words "other adulterating sub 
stances " the reader (who has just breakfasted 
on " old Mocha ; " and perhaps, being of a 
fanciful turn has been thinking of Mecca, 
with a distant view of a mosque) turns pale. 
But let his imagination carry him as far as it 
will in conjecture on the subject, it will fall 
far short of the realities. It is not enough 
that simple chicory should adulterate coffee ; 



but even that must be villainously com 
pounded ; the adulteration itself must be 
adulterated. Chicory begins, but worse 
that is to say, beans, corn, potato-flour, 
horse-chesnuts, acorns, dog-biscuit, rope-yarn, 
Russian. glue, brick-dust, mahogany saw-dust, 
rotten coffin-wood, soot, and " other manures " 
remain behind. It reads like the bill of some 
Falstaff of tragedy one-halfpenny worth or 
coffee to this intolerable deal of adulteration ! 
A competent authority tells us of cases which 
came under his special observations : first, 
of a large quantity of beans which decompo 
sition had animated into an unfit state for feed 
ing horses being sold to a chicory-grinder ; 
and, secondly, of large quantities of "spent tan " 
(the refuse of the tan-yards) being systemati 
cally ground up to form part of these floating 
masses of commercial pollution. There lies 
on our table, as we write, a red powder " red 
ochre" commonly used to "colour" the 
floors of cottages; it is known that waggon 
loads of this have been seen discharged at the 
door of a well known and extensive " coffee " 
manufacturer ! You cannot walk the streets 
without the most obvious proofs of the exist 
ence of fraud. "Java Coffee, a shilling a 
pound," stares at you through brazen and 



lying cards and sham tea-chests while the 
quoted market price, in "Prince s Price 
Current," is much higher. The very duty 



itself being sixpence ! 

Let us look at a summary of the results. 
The colonists complain ; the shop-keepers be 
come fraudulent ; and the poor suffer. More 
over, the revenue diminishes. The effete 
Budget proposed to equalise the duties on 
all sorts of coffee, and to equalise with 
them (at three-pence) foreign chicory. But 
this leaves the adulterating party in the 
advantage ; for, while not affecting the 
use of home chicory, it tends to negative 
the effects of the reduction on coffee, gene 
rally. Mr. Anstey s demand on the Budget 
debate (and this, too, was the demand of the 
chief speakers at the recent great meeting on 
the subject) was for the abolition of the latest 
of the two above-mentioned Treasury Minutes 
that of 1840. That step would leave the 
adulteration amenable to Government super 
vision, and put one sort of fraud on a level 
with another ; for a false mixture is surely 
as fair a subject of punishment as a false 
weight ! Let all parties have justice ; let 
the seller of unadulterated chicory sell it to 
those who choose to buy it this is a free 
country ; but don t let us have things sold 
under false pretences. 

The prosperous classes may protect them 
selves by grinding their own coffee ; but what 
protection have the poor? It is heartless 
sophistry to say that they like these mixtures 
they who have never tasted anything better. 
It is still baser to say as some tradesmen 
appear to imply that they have no right to 
anything better ; that purity is a " luxury " 
which does not belong to their class ! We 
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what paint there was left rose in blisters, and 
scaled off: and sometimes the rain poured 
down upon it, and we got under it, Jos and 
1. and the baby. We liked to be there, snug 
on the dry sand, when the rain did not last 
too long. We liked to hear the rain pelt over 
our heads ; and it was a better shelter than the 
cottage, because the thatch there was so bad 
that the rain was always coming through. The 
smell there was so bad, too ! The thatch was 
worse than all others put together. It rotted, 
and dropped in pieces, sometimes in the house, 
and sometimes outside ; and the bits that 
were not full of vermin were mouldy, and 
sickening to come near. So Jos and I liked 
the boat, and were glad it was now never 
stirred ; though my mother cried sometimes 
when she looked at it, and said we were 
little fools to sit laughing there, when no 
bread came out of the boat any more. 

After a time, the boat came to be used again ; 
but never at hours when I could help to push 
it off. Jos and I used to find it wet in the 
morning ; and my mother said it had been out 
trading. She did not bid us be secret about 
this trading ; because we knew nobody except 
the children belonging to four or five other 
cottages, like our own ; and the families who 
lived there traded too. I doubt whether the 
grown people knew that there was anything 
wrong about their way of trading ; and I am 
sure "the children did not. My mother took 
me to sleep with her, and put the goods under 
the sail, which was still Jos s bed. Jos s bed 
looked all the handsomer for being raised by 
the packages beneath it ; -but he did not like 
it so well ; and when our hut was very full of 
goods, used to steal ont, and sleep on the sand, 
under the boat. 

It is best to speak plainly, I think, that 
there may be no secret about how some 
people live. The truth, then, is, that I was 
never, really never, in a state of bodily ease, 
owing to the dirt in which we lived. I did 
not know this at the time. I first became 
aware of it in after years, when those changes 
had occurred which caused me to become 
clean in my person. I am now quite sure 
that there never was an hour of my child 
hood in which my skin was not irritated so 
as to make me more or less cross, or restless, 
or low-spirited ; and this was not the worst. 
If 1 had not headache, or some distinct pain 
somewhere within my body (which was very 
often the case), I was always suffering from a 
feeling of heaviness, or weakness, or of indis 
tinct uneasiness of my whole frame mise 
rable feelings which I now know to belong to 
an unwholesome state of the skin. It seems 
to me now, that Jos and I were never really 
clean. We often dabbled in the sea-water, 
up to the knees and elbows ; but this only 
made the salt stick upon the fish oil that had 
covered our skins first, and made its way 
into every pore. Our clothes were fishy ; 
our hair was fishy, rough and tangled ; our 
eyes smarted with the salt that seemed to 



gather upon us from the air and the earth, as 
well as the water. My breath felt hot ; my 
sleep was troubled : though sometimes griev 
ously wanting food, I seldom relished what 
I ate ; and it was seldom that I felt light 
and gay. I suppose it was because every 
body about us felt the same, from living in 
the same way, that nobody complained. In 
our little hamlet, there was no cottage where 
the floor was clean, and the building whole 
some ; where the clothes were washed with 
soap, or people s skin knew the comfort of 
soft water, and of being made pure, and 
flexible, and comfortable, by its pores being 
open, and the circulation of the blood free 
and easy. If any one household had been in 
this happy natural state of health, others 
might have learned the lesson ; and I have in 
my own mind no doubt that they might have 
enjoyed an amount of ease and good spirits, 
and cheerfulness of temper, which would have 
been of more consequence to their happiness 
than money, or any of the good luck that they 
complained of the want of. They used to sit 
on the half-putrid sands, the women as well 
as the men drinking spirits because they felt 
weak and low, and saying that there was no 
use in catching fish when there was nobody 
to buy it. That there was no market for 
their fish was, they felt, a hardship. 

Almost the only customers we had had for 
fish, for a longer time than I could remember, 
were the French prisoners at the barracks on 
the moor. It was only the cheapest sorts of 
fish that they wanted ; but they took enough 
to give Jos and me many a walk to the 
barracks. In the pilchard-season, my mother 
went with us sometimes ; pilchards were so 
cheap, and the poor fellows wanted so many 
more than we children could carry. When 
we carried fresh mackarel, they used to be on 
the watch at the rails, and beckon, and call, 
and make signs so eagerly, that it was droll 
to see. Thej r were very knowing, too, about 
whitings and haddocks ; but the red herrings 
were the wonder to us. I never knew any 
people care so much for red herrings ; and 
surely no other people in England made red 
herrings go so far. Instead of eating their 
allowance of bread as people usually do, they 
used to make it into soup. Or, if they could 
get a little pearl-barley or barley-meal, they 
would stew and stew it, till the water really 
looked as thick as soup ; and then they would 
make balls or little dumplings of their bread, 
crumbled with some morsels of red herring, 
minced as fine as pins heads ; and when these 
were set swimming in the soup, the poor 
fellows used to look as satisfied as if a piece 
of roast beef was before them. Now and 
then I stood to see them eat their dinner, and 
I dare say there might be some wonder in my 
face, or perhaps I was munching a piece of 
dry bread, at the time ; for they used to 
smile at me, and lay their hands on their 
stomachs with a pleased look, to make me 
understand that their soup had done them 
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[Conducted by 



in the corner. A, small barrel was packed 
with ribbons, with a layer of cod sounds at the 
top. The tobacco went into holes under the 
floor, under a loose plank. My mother was 
puzzling her brain to find a place for the 
largest package of all, a bale too big to go 



under 



pac 
her 



bed, or look like any article of 



furniture, when a faint gleam of sunshine 
touched the floor, through the dim pane of 
glass which was our only window. 

" There, go, child ! " said my mother, giving 
me a push to the door. " We shall be caught 
because you won t mind your watch. Now, 
hold your tongue about the fog. Tis noon, 
and the fog is breaking away. If the boat 
does not come quick, the sea will be clear. 
There, go, and keep a look-out." 

She thrust a piece of bread and a lump of 
cheese into my hand, and put her gin-bottle 
to my mouth, giving me a sup which almost 
strangled me. I think she must have been 
paid for her services partly in the gin which 
came over with every batch of goods ; for, 
however hungry and ragged we might be, 
there seemed to be always plenty of gin on 
the shelf. I ran up the rock, rather giddy, 
and sat down to sober myself with my bread 



The music was playing again 



and cheese. 

sweet and lulling from so great a distance. 
The sun was coming out warm. Where the 
fog had flaked away, the calm sea was glitter 
ing. The sloop was bending away from the 
land, and the boat was fast making for the 
beach. I was very sleepy ; and I should 



considerable depth of bog in some places, but 
few people went into itat least in the warm 
months of the year without being ill after 
wards. This was the real reason why the 
townspeople at the inner end of it got no fish, 
while we got no custom. In that town of 
Dunridge there were (as I have since seen) 
whole courts and alleys full of poor people, 
who would have feasted cheaply on pilchards 
and mackerel in the season ; and gentry, who 
were always wishing for cod, and soles, and 
whitings, but could never get any ; while, on 



the other side of the marsh, 



re burying 



whole cart-loads of fish, because we could not 
sell them while they were good. The gentry 
got such fish as they chose to have from more 
distant places, and the poor went without, and 
we had no sale all on account of this foul 
tract of waste land. My mother used to say, 
that all the illness we ever had was caught 
there ; and the doctors at Dunridge said 
nearly the same of the sickness in the town. 
If the wind blew into the town from the 
marsh side, the doctors were sure to be busy ; 
and at last, as the bog grew deeper, and the 
salt made a thicker crust upon the stones, and 
the slime of rotting weeds was more offensive, 
and the osprey hovered more frequently in 
that part of the sky, showing that there was 
animal death below, people left ofi crossing 
the marsh altogether, for such an object as 
buying or selling fish. Jos and I could not 
always resist the temptation of going to play 
there. We liked to blow the thistle-down, 



have been fast asleep in another minute but and to pull out the marsh-cotton from its 
for the usual noonday plague, the multitude catkins ; and to get bundles of rushes ; and to 
of flies, which were one of the worries of my j look for gaping mussels and crawling crabs on 
life. I know now that they were one of the the slime, while the sea-gulls \vere wheeling 
punishments of our own dirt. I have seen over our heads. We did not remember till 
many dirty places since swarming with flies ; the headache and sickness came, that they 
but I never saw anything to compare with the would be sure to come after that particular 
myriads that teased us, almost the whole year frolic. After this account, any one may 
round. The offal on the shore was covered understand how strange it was to me to see 



with black clouds of them ; and so was the 
cleanest looking sand ; for the fact was, the 
sand itself was poisoned. As for ourselves, 
we let them cover us when we were rwake 
and busy ; but they would not let us ^o to 
sleep. I was now fighting with them, s ome- 
what passionately, when I suddenly discovered 
that they had done us a very great service, by 
keeping me awake. 

My heavy eyes were struck with the sight 
of two red coats in the marsh, where few coats 
of any colour were ever seen. This marsh 
was a long stretch of shore, into which the 
.sea flowed twice a day, leaving it fit for no 
purposes, for either laud or sea. It was 
possible, for those who knew it as well as Jos 
and I did, to cross it. We knew where the 
rock came up, here and there, to afford a foot 
hold, and could skip through it in pretty good 
time, much as we saw the whinchat hop from 
stone to stone. But it was never with my 
mother s good-will that we went into it. It 
was not only dangerous for young children, 
from being plashy and spongy, and with a 



two soldiers in the marsh. 

They were picking their way, striding or 
hopping from one bit of rock to another, but 
certainly tending towards me. I was wide 
awake in a moment, and saw that it would 
not do to let them come within sight of our 
smuggling transactions. I gave the childish 
sort "of whoop which was our concerted signal. 
Jos popped up his head. 

" Soldiers ! " said I. " Make haste, Jos ; I 11 
go, and lead them out on the moor." 

When once children have tasted the plea 
sure of misleading grown people, they are, 
perhaps, more sly than their elders. I well 
remember the satisfaction with which I 
now set forth to mislead the soldiers. No 
peewit on the moor could more cleverly entice 
away the stranger from her nest of young, 
than I now set about diverting these red 
coats from the place where my mother was 
in sore dread of visitors, I slipped down 
upon the marsh, and turned north, when the 
strangers went south-east. When they saw 
me stooping, and apparently busy gathering 
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see one. Neither could the ensign ; and this 
seemed to us very odd. We did not know 
that it requires practice to see all that the 
human eye may perceive out at sea. A neigh 
bour, old Glassford, of long experience, was 
called ; and he declared me to be right, 
owning that he doubted whether any eyes in 
the place but mine would have found out the 
fourth sail, without being told where to look. 
The officers praised my eyesight, and said 
they must take me into the service ; and 
then, if I would tell them when Bonaparte 
was coming, they would fight him for me. I 
had never heard the name at full length 
before ; and while I was puzzling about it, 
Glassford ventured to correct the officers, 
telling them that he supposed they came from 
some way inland, but that we on the coast, 
who must know best about the enemy, called 
him Bony. The officers laughed, and hoped 
the wise men on the coast would fight him as 
well as the soldiers, whatever they called him. 
They asked me if I would have a little red 
coat, and enter the service ; to which I 
answered that I had something else to do 
than to go amongst people who could not see 
what was before their eyes. 

" What have you to do ? Do you catch 
fish 1 " 

" To be sure I do." 

" Does she 1 " they asked of our neighbour. 

" A little matter of shrimping, perhaps," he 
said, with a patronising smile. 

The officers asked me if I would get some 
shrimps for their breakfast the next morning. 
As the tide would serve, I readily promised 
to do so. They desired me to bring them to 
the barracks alive, because they did not want 
curious shrimps that were caught ready 
boiled. We might be very clever in catching 
red lobsters ; but they preferred the blue 
sort, and shrimps all alive. By this I knew 
that the soldiei-s had put them on their guard 
against us. 

They afterwards examined every cottage on 
the outside, and asked some questions about 
the stones on the beach, and the rocks above. 
They borrowed a hammer, and knocked off 
some bits of the rock. They made faces at 
the dell behind, but asked for a spade, and, 
with their own hands, dug a spit here and 
there. They counted the men and boys in 
the place ; or, rather, they tried to do so, but 
could get no true answers so afraid were we 
all that they were somehow connected with 
the pressgang. They were exceedingly sur 
prised to find that we knew no more about 
Dunridge and its people than if the town had 
been a hundred miles off. They pitied the 
townspeople for having no fish, and ordered 
some for their own table. Their chief sur 
prise, however, was to find that we had no 
vegetables, except when a cargo of potatoes 
now and then came by sea. As we had none 
ourselves, we could not help them to any. 
Certainly, their notions of things were very 
different from ours ; so much so, that as soon 



as they were out of hearing, my mother and 
the neighbours agreed that they wished those 
might be real British soldiers, after all, and 
not some sort of nressgang, or people belong 
ing to Bony. A;; ibr me, I felt as if something 
great was going to happen. I got my mother 
to mend our shrimping net, and tumbled into 
bed, with plenty of marsh slime between my 
toes, and a head somewhat troubled with 
wonder as to whether the officers would buy 
my shrimps, and let me come home again, or 
whether they would put on me a little red 
coat, and make me stand all day long on the 
rocks, to look out for sails, and tell when 
Bony was coming. 



MR. BUBS ON PLANETARY 
DISTURBANCES. 

ALTHOUGH Lord Rosse s telescope will never 
let us put a man in the moon again, yet we 
may fancy one in the sun, without much fear 
of the six feet reflector reaching him ; and, 
having got him there, all the telescopes in the 
world cannot prevent us from calling him 
Mr. Bubs, and making him an inquisitive, 
patient, pains-taking mortal, endowed with an 
odd fancy for always being able, when he 
opens his eyes, to look for anything he wishes 
to see in the exact place in which it is, 
whether it has moved since he went to sleep, 
or not. 

The very first thing, then, that Mr. Bubs 
does, when fairly settled in his new home, is 
to look about him ; but, like many others, 
his wonder and attention are given entirely 
to things far distant ; he cares very little for 
any object, however curious, which is close at 
hand ; and cannot be made to see anything 
worth admiring in that with which he is 
familiar. 

Instead, then, of examining the sun as he 
ought to do, and telling us something about 
it, he falls to wondering what all those lights 
are which are moving round him in the ring, 
a good way off. 

Now, Mr. Bubs being a bold man at a 
theory, fancies these must be the Solar Police 
men going their rounds ; that it is the bulls - 
eyes of their lanterns which he sees, and that 
they are walking behind one another (though 
in rather a disorderly manner) on that which, 
in his earthly school-days he was taught to 
call " the ecliptic plane." One light attracts 
his attention very much ; for it has a slight 
reddish tinge in it, and Mr. Bubs concludes, 
that although it is certainly not the biggest, 
yet the distinction in colour marks it as the 
Superintendant of the Solar Police with his 
lantern and bull s-eye. Singling him from 
the rest, he w r atches him going his rounds, 
and calls him Mars. 

Mars appears to walk on with a steady pace 
in a circle round the sun ; and, after a mode 
rate lapse of time, to return to the place 
where he first set out. Mr. Bubs, before com 
posing himself for a nap after his long watch, 
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Mr. Bubs, as I said before, is a bold man at 
a theory ; so lie fancies that the man s legs 
grow longer and shorter at different intervals, 
and that through one half of his path he 
actually walks upside down on the under 
surface of the plane : of course there is no 
accounting for what solar policemen do. 

Nor is this all ; for he is so disgusted with 
his frequent disappointments, that he deter 
mines not to be in too great hurry to conclude 
that he has found all the curious freaks of 
this whimsical Superintendant ; so he watches 
him round and round several times, and he 
finds that, as if imbued with the very essence 
of perversity, the man actually passes from 
one side of the plane to the other (namely, 
the Motion of the Line of Nodes) at different 
points, but that in any one round the two 
points are exactly opposite each other ; just 
as the points of greatest and least speed are 
always shifting, but are always, in any one 
round, exactly opposite. 

It has been a long weary watch, and Mr. 
Bubs is quite tired out, and drops off to sleep 
before he is quite aware of it and a long 
sleep he has. "Now," says he on waking, 
" let me see ; I am to allow for his moving in 
an ellipse for his altering his speed for his 
changing the places where he alters it for 
his lengthening and shortening his legs for 
his walking upside down ; for his changing 
the points where he passes from one side of 
the plane to the other. Well t\\en,there he MUST 
be." Alas ! poor Mr. Bubs ! there he is not. 

An ordinary man would have given up the 
whole thing in a pet ; but Bubs s delight in 
it rises with its difficulty ; and he watches 
patiently and keenly, till he at last discovers 
(what had at first escape?! him) that all the 
other policemenhiave their five wires attached 
to Mars, by means of the attraction of gravity, 
and are perpetually tugging him about in all 
directions ; never any very great way from 
where he would be if let alone, but still 
enough to make Bubs s calculations wrong : for 
when some half-dozen of them get near one 
another, and have a long pull, and a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether, they make Mars 
go perceptibly quicker at one time than 
another. 

Nor does the mischief end here ; each one 
has wires fastened to all the others, and Bubs 
to his horror discovers that they are all 
moving in the same eccentric way as Mars, 
and that consequently, they are pulling each 
other about in the most inexplicable manner, 
and so he can never tell at any precise moment 
in what direction they are pulling Mars. 
Worse than all, too, he finds that they do not 
all pull alike ; not only do the biggest men pull 
hardest, as might be expected, but the nearer 
they are, the harder they tug : since Gravity 
varies directly as the mass, and inversely as 
the square of the distance. 

One thing, however, comforts him, namely, 
the fact previously mentioned, that Mars is 
never pushed any great distance from the place 



where he would be, if not interfered with ; and 
so Bubs hits upon the plan of considering each 
wire by itself, (the principle in fact of the 
super-position of small motions), and finding 
how far Mars is pulled out of its place by it, 
supposing all the others not to exist ; then he 
takes another, and does the same for that: 
and then a third, and does the same for that : 
and so on, every time supposing the one 
considered to be the only wire existing. Then 
he adds all these little changes, at any given 
time, together, and considers this the whole 
change that the wires produce in Mars 
motion. 

Of course this is not a strictly accurate 
method ; but Bubs finds it answers tolerably 
well, and he at last has the satisfaction after 
the weary toil of many centuries to find 
that he can always look for Mars in pretty 
nearly the exact spot where he ought to be. 

May we all be as persevering as Mr. Bubs ! 

Note. Had we put Bubs on the Earth 
instead of the Sun, his difficulties would 
have been greatly increased ; for he would 
then have been in one of the moving lights 
themselves ; and its eccentric motion, com 
bined with those of the others, would have 
made them appear to go backwards and 
forwards, and even to stand still. The 
Earth s atmosphere would, by the Error of 
Eefraction, have twisted the rays of light frorn 
the lanterns out of their true direction, and 
in degrees varying most provokingly with 
the state of the weather. If he got anyone 
on some other part of the earth to help him, 
his assistant (from looking at the lights from 
a different point of view) would see them in 
different positions to those in which Bubs 
did, so that their accounts of them would 
not agree, on account of the Error of Parallax. 
Also the motion of the earth, and the velocity 
of light combined, would thrust the lights 
out of their right places, and thus intro 
duce another important error the Error of 
Aberration. 



THE GEAVE OF FACTION. 

TWAS rnirror d in a bright poetic dream. 
That fell upon my spirit, deeply musing ; 

As down it swept on Time s far-rolling stream, 
Mid phantom shapes of England s Future, 
cruising 

Methought that Faction slumbcr d in a grave 
Dug by the hands of an united people ; 

While thousands hymn d a gay triumphant stave, 
And merry peals rang fortli from every steeple. 

Long had he ruled them with an iron sway, 

And bow d their hearts to worship at hi.s altav ; 

Had arm d their tongues for never-ceasing fray, 
And spurr d to conflict those who sought to palter. 

Then Love was exiled from the troubled land, 
Or lurk d unseen in some forgotten corner ; 

Whence stealthily she crept to fill the hand 
Of fainting Famine, or to cheer the mourner. 
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be a lord or a younger son, but a genuine 
functionary, bred to his work, and not born 
to it. A handsome sentry-box to be his official 
residence. " In front should be a paved space, 
where the stand post should be erected and 
the pails placed. On the top of the box 
should be a lamp, glazed with coloured glass, 
so that any stranger might at night see from 
a distance where he might rind a cab rank. 
It should be the duty of the waterman, at 
least three times a day, to sweep the stand 
ami him on the water to wash it down. 
Inside the waterman s box should be hung up 
most extensive tables of cab-fares from that 
particular stand to all parts of London, and in 
every direction ; also rules for the good order 
of the cab-rank, and tables of fines for dis 
obedience." The waterman should be provided 
with writing materials, and a book, in which 
he might register all complaints, and take the 
number of the cabman, for insolence, over 
charge, and other indiscretions. The waterman 
would also act as arbiter in case of disputes, 
as fireman in case of fire, as policeman in case 
of robbery, as gaoler until a perambulating 
colleague custodier should come by ; as a 
general patron, supervisor, umpire of the cab 
man on his stand commander, in short, of 
the vehicular ranks. The army is not a small 
one. In London alone eight thousand men 
earn their bread by the flick of the whip. 
One ray of common-sense in reference to them 
shines from the prospectus of a " Provident 
and Benevolent Institution for the Hackney- 
Coach Trade," which now lies on our table. 

All this is very much needed. In all small 
things our nation are bad systematisers ; 
abroad, they beat us hollow in sumptuary and 
municipal regulations and little public facili 
ties and conveniences. In France, for instance, 
public conveyances are infinitely better 
manag /.!. The tariff for hackney conveyances 
in Paris is very simple : there can be no 
dispute. You pay a fixed price per journey 
(par course). Provided you do not go beyond 
the barriers of the city, and do not stop on 
the road, one franc and a quarter is the charge 
for an ordinary cab, holding two persons 
besides the driver, be the ride ever so long. 
If you make a call, that is two courses, and 
you are charged accordingly. If you want 
two horses and a better sort of vehicle, you 
may pay as much as two francs and a half for 
your course. Or you can, if you choose, hire 
by time. The price of the course is painted 
on the lamps of the carriage, and generally 
inside too. In justice to the British Cab it 
must be owned that the pace of the Parisian 
vehicle is much slower ; because the horses 
are much less powerful, or rather much more 
helpless. 

A specimen of Parisian Justice in a cab- 
CH.S ?, wherein I was myself the complainant, 
when I was residing in Paris two or three 
y f;ir.s :igo, may be amusing. 

Coming out of the theatre one night, with 
two ladies, I found it raining heavily. The 



weather had been beautiful, and we had 
intended to walk home, but this sudden 
change obliged me to seek a Hackney coach. 
I found one in the Place of the Palais Royal, 
and was so glad to get it for it was the only 
coach there that I did not observe, when I 
called the driver, that he had no hat on, but 
was sitting on his box, in the rain, bare-headed. 
I remarked this singularity as I was handing 
the Ladies in, and asked him where his hat 
was? "Oh!" he said very coolly, "it s 
inside." "And why don t you put it on 
then ? " " Well ! I may as well put it on, to 
be sure," says he ; " will you please to hand it 
up ? A thousand thanks ! " It is so unusual 
in Paris to see a man of this kind drunk, that 
I never suspected him of being anything but 
eccentric, until we came to a neighbouring 
street where there were a number of carriages 
waiting at a party, among which we began to 
make such havoc by bumping wildly about, 
that I soon understood what was the matter 
with my friend, and awoke him, with some 
difficulty, from a sound sleep. I then got the 
ladies out, and said to him in what I con 
sidered a highly impressive manner, tempered 
with a gentle amiability, "Now, my friend, 
you are drunk, and I am not going to pay you 
anything. You had better go home and keep 
out of trouble ! " Not in the least affected by 
this softening address, he immediately cast 
his arms and legs into the air all at once, as 
nobody but a Frenchman could, clutched 
roughly at my throat, and tore my coat ; 
whereupon I hit him, according to the custom 
of my country, and he tumbled into a con 
fectioner s doorway. Other coachmen came up, 
and the confectioner came out. " Monsieur 
is a foreigner," said he, on hearing the merits 
of the case ; " it is late, and these men make 
common cause. My advice is, pay him for the 
course, and make complaint to Monsieur le 
Prefect. He will do justice." With a very 
bad grace I paid for the course, and went 
home breathing vengeance. I relieved my 
mind by writing to Monsieur le Prefect before 
I went to bed waited three weeks for an 
answer got none every day for three weeks 
anathematised France. Early one morning 
at the expiration of that time, appeared the 
coachman, with a beard, and in an old blouse, 
looking very miserable. He had been in 
prison ever since, and was now sent to repay 
the money I had paid him, and get a receipt 
for it. He also brought an official paper 
stating that he was deprived of his number, 
and that unless I chose to accept his apology 
and sign that recommendation for its being 
restored to him (which I was not asked to 
do), he was thenceforth incapable of driving 
any public carriage. I considered it right to 
take the money, but of course I signed the 
paper, and gave him some breakfast. He tola 
my servant that he had been summoned to 
the Prefect s Office. That they had said to 
him, " Now, two hundred and so-and-so, this 
letter of complaint has been received against 
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as, from the slippery footing for horses on the 
paved streets of the inner town, and their 
extreme narrowness, it is almost impossible to 
ride safely on horseback through them. The 
horses are, therefore, led to the Prater, and 
riders in prospect go on wheels. 

The drivers, who are also, like their car 
riages, called Fiacres, are a class far superior 
to our London cabmen. They are mostly 
fellows of infinite wit. Their good things 
are not always too coarse to be current 
among country cousins. It is customary 
for them to use divers cunning solicitations 
to tempt the wavering into a ride ; and never 
was there one of the cloth who addressed a 
fare otherwise than as " Your Grace." Their 
usual costume, in winter, is a rough great-coat 
lined with sheepskin, or adorned with an enor 
mous fur collar, in shape something like the 



collar of a horse. Thus equipped, with a pair 

staches, and perl 
they look very remarkable men indeed, and 



of su 



perhaps a beard, 



in England would be easily taken by the 
uneducated mind for Grand Muftis. In sum 
mer, their costume is that of an amateur 
omnibus-man, adding the moustache. Their 
whips are a curiosity, being a stiffish stick, 
with a solid thong of leather, knotted all the 
way down. When rendered hard by half- 
frozen grease, these are dreadful punishers. 

The tiacres that is, the drivers are, gene 
rally, remarkable for honesty. Leave what 
you may, behind you even a purse nine 
chances to one but you find it. In any 
sort of secret, it is seldom that a fiacre 
has betrayed his fare ; and, though apt 
enough to wrangle, if not rather overpaid, 
he is on other occasions civil and zealous. 
Their life is a hard one, for a bare subsist 
ence. They are out, in all weathers in the 
frost and snow, in the keen air of winter 
nights ; in the sultry heats and rains of sum 
mer. They stand before the door of their em 
ployers, from eight o clock in the morning 
until twelve at night, or follow him wherever 
he goes, always ready, willing, and cheer 
ful. How either they or their horses feed, 
or how their little carriages look so clean and 
trim, it is difficult to make out. 

The pains-taking Kohl, in his " Russia," 
gives a lively account (which we will abridge) 
of the " Isvoshtshiks," or hackney coachmen 
of St. Petersburg : 

" The most resolute pedestrian soon grows 
tired of using his own feet in St. Petersburg, 
and in titter despair roars out his Davai ! 
Isvoshtshik ! to the first droshky stand. 
He will seldom have occasion to sing 
out his davai a second time. Nay, a man 
need not even look at the serviceable equi 
pages, for if he only stand still for a moment, 
and seem to deliberate in his own mind upon 
the expediency of summoning a charioteer to 
his assistance, the hint is quite sufficient, and 
half-a-dozen sledges will immediately come 
darting up to the spot where he stands. The 
oat-bags are quickly thrown aside, the harness 



drawn tight, and each of the rival candidates 
for favour places himself upon his box, satis 
fied apparently that he, and he alone, will 
bear away the prize. Where to, Sir ? To 
the Admiralty. I 11 go for two rubles. 
I for one and a half, cries another, :m&lt;l so 
they go on underbidding each other, till they 
come down, perhaps, to half a ruble. You 
take the cheapest, probably ; but take care 
the cheapest be not also the worst, or you 
must prepare for a volley of jokes and banter*- 
ings from the disappointed applicants. Ah, 
do but look, little father, how stingy you 
are ! To save a few copeks you put up 
with that ragged rascal for your coachman. 
He and his three-legged animal will stick 
fast before you get half way. The grey- 
bearded vagabond will be sure to upset you ; 
he s so drunk he can t stand. He 11 take 
you to the shambles, and swear it s the Ad 
miralty. No one enjoys all this abuse, mean 
while, more than the object of it, who laughs 
in his sleeve, and grumbles out his Nitshe- 
voss ! never fear, Sir ; we shall get on well 
enough. 

" These men are, for the most part, Russians 
from all the different governments of the 
empire ; but among them there are also Fin- 
landers, Esthonians, Lettes, Poles, and Ger 
mans. They arrive at St. Petersburg gene 
rally as little boys of ten or twelve years old, 
hire themselves as drivers to some owner of 
hackney-carriages, whom they continue to 
serve till they have saved enough to buy a 
horse and vehicle, when they set up in busi 
ness on their own account. Their trade, as 
all trades are in Russia, is uncontrolled by 
corporation laws ; and should fodder grow 
dear, or business slack, the Isvoshtshik packs 
up the few worldly goods he possesses, drives 
away to the south, and reappears in the streets 
of Novgorod or Moscow ; thus, in pursuit of 
fortune, they emerge now in one town, and 
now in another, till chance enable them to 
form a profitable and permanent establish 
ment in some one place. In the provincial 
towns, where fodder is to be had for little or 
nothing, they usually drive with two horses, 
but in St. Petersburg, where everything, in 
comparison, is enormously dear, the public 
must content themselves with one. 

" In winter the Isvoshtshik uses the favourite 
national vehicle of a sledge, with which he 
continues to grind the pavement as long as 
the least trace of snow is to be felt under the 
spring mud. A covered carriage he never 
uses. The cloaks and furs of the passengers 
must do the same service in Russia that the 
roof of the coach does with us ; and when 
well wrapped up in a series of protecting 
folds, the warm nucleus of life that occupies 
the centre, patiently suffers the pelting of 
snow, rain, and mud till the end of his journey, 
where the dirty rind is peeled off, and the said 
kernel steps forth clean and unspotted from 
his muddy covering. 

" The Isvoshtshiks of St. Petersburg appear 
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wheels, and set it going about the town for 
the general convenience, it might be a very 
ignoble use of common sense, but it would be 
a very comfortable one. 



OUR PHANTOM SHIP AMONG 
THE ICE. 

YONDER is the coast of Norway ; we shall 
soon be at Spitzbergen. The " Phantom " is 
fitted out for Arctic exploration, with in 
structions to find her way, by the north-west, 
to Behring Straits, and take the South Pole 
on her passage home. Just now, we steer 
due north, and yonder is the coast of Norway. 
From that coast parted Hugh Willoughby, 
three hundred years ago ; the first of our 
countrymen who wrought an ice-bound high 
way to Cathay. Two years afterwards his 
ships were found, in the haven of Arzina, in 
Lapland, by some Russian fishermen ; near 
and about them Willoughby and his com 
panions seventy dead men. The ships were 
freighted with their frozen crews, and sailed 
for England ; but, " being unstaunch, as it is 
supposed, by their two years wintering in 
Lapland, sunk, by the way, with their dead, 
and them also that brought them." 

Ice floats aui/at us now, and here is a whale 
blowing ; a whale, too, very near Spitzbergen. 
When first Spitzbergen was discovered, in 
the good old times, there were whales here 
in abundance ; then a hundred Dutch ships, 
in a crowd, might go to work, and boats 
might jostle with each other, and the only 
thing deficient would be stowage room for all 
the produce of the fishery. Now one ship 
may have the whole field to itself, and travel 
home with an imperfect cargo. It was fine 
fun in the good old times ; there was no need 
to cruize. Coppers and boilers were fitted on 
the island, and little colonies about them, in 
the fishing season, had nothing to do but tow 
the whales in, with a boat, as fast as they were 
wanted by the copper. No wonder that so en 
viable a Tom Tidler s ground was claimed by 
all who had a love for gold and silver. The 
English called it theirs, for they first fished ; 
the Dutch said, nay, but the Island was of 
their discovery ; Danes, Hamburghers, Bis- 
cayans, Spaniards, and French put in their 
claims ; and at length, it was agreed to 
make partitions. The numerous bays and 
harbours which indent the coast were divided 
among the rival nations ; and, to this day, 
many of them bear, accordingly, such names 
as English Bay, Danes Bay, and so forth. 
One bay there is, with graves in it, named 
Sorrow. For it seemed to the fishers most 
desirable, if possible, to plant upon this island 
permanent establishments, and condemned 
convicts were offered, by the Russians, life and 
pardon, if they would winter in Spitzbergen. 
They agreed ; but, when they saw the icy 
mountains and the stormy sea, repented, and 
went back, to meet a death exempt from 
torture. The Dutch tempted free men, by 



high rewards, to try the dangerous experi 
ment. One of their victims left a journal, 
which describes his suffering and that of his 
companions. Their mouths, he says, became so 
sore that, if they had food, they could not eat ; 
their limbs were swollen and disabled with 
excruciating pain ; they died of scurvy. 
Those who died first were coffined by their 
dying friends ; a row of coffins was found, in 
the spring, each with a man in it ; two men 
uncoffined, side by side, were dead upon the 
floor. The journal told, how once the traces 
of a bear excited their hope of fresh meat and 
amended health ; how, with a lantern, two or 
three had limped upon the track, until the 
light became extinguished, and they came 
back in despair to die. We might speak, also, 
of eight English sailors, left, by accident, upon 
Spitzbergen, who lived to return and tell 
their winter s tale ; but a long journey is 
before us, and we must not linger on the 
way. As for our whalers it need scarcely 
be related that the multitude of whales 
diminished as the slaughtering went on, until 
it was no longer possible to keep the coppers 
full. The whales had to be searched for by 
the vessels, and thereafter it was not worth 
while to take the blubber to Spitzbergen to 
be boiled ; and the different nations, having 
carried home their coppers, left the apparatus 
of those fishing stations to decay. 

Take heed. There is a noise like thunder, 
and a mountain snaps in two. The upper 
half comes, crashing, grinding, down into the 
sea, and loosened streams of water follow it. 
The sea is displaced before the mighty 
heap ; it boils and scatters up a cloud of 
spray ; it rushes back, and violently beats 
upon the shore. The mountain rises from 
its bath, sways to and fro, while water pours 
along its mighty sides ; now it is tolerably 
quiet, letting crackers off as air escapes out of 
its cavities. That is an iceberg, and in that way 
are all icebergs formed. Mountains of ice 
formed by rain and snow grand Arctic 
glaciers, undermined by the sea or by accumu 
lation over-balanced topple down upon the 
slightest provocation (moved by a shout, per 
haps) and where they float, as this black look 
ing fellow does, they need deep water. This 
berg in height is about ninety feet, and a due 
balance requires that a mass nine times as 
large as the part visible should be sub 
merged. Icebergs are seen about us now 
which rise two hundred feet above the 
water s level. 

There are above head plenty of aquatic 
birds : ashore, or on the ice, are bears, foxes, 
reindeer ; and in the sea there are innumerable 
animals. We shall not see so much life near 
the North Pole, that is certain. It would 
be worth while to go ashore upon an islet 
there, near Vogel Sang, to pay a visit to the 
eider-ducks. Their nests are so abundant 
that one cannot avoid treading on them. 
When the duck is driven by a hungry fox to 
leave her eggs, she covers them with down, 
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land are at opposite points of the circum 
ference. In connection with this district there 
is a remarkable fact ; that by the agency of 
subterranean forces, a large portion of Nor 
way and Sweden is being slowly upheaved. 
"U liile Greenland, on the west coast, as 
gradually sinks into the sea, Norway rises at 
the rate of about four feet in a century. In 
Greenland, the sinking is so well known that 
the natives never build close to the water s 
edge, and the Moravian missionaries more 
than once have had to move farther inland 
the poles on which their boats are rested. 

Our Phantom Ship stands fairly now along 
the western coast of Greenland into Davis 
Straits. We observe that upon this western 
coast there is, by a great deal, less ice than on 
the eastern. That is a rule generally. Not 
only the configuration of the straits and bays, 
but also the earth s rotation from west to 
east, causes the currents here to set towards 
the west, and wash the western coasts, while 
they act very little on the eastern. We steer 
across Davis Strait, among " an infinite num 
ber of great countreys and islands of yce ; " 
there, near the entrance, we find Hudson 
Strait, which does not now concern us. Islands 
probably separate this well-known channel 
from Frobisher Strait to the north of it, yet 
unexplored. Here let us recal to mind the 
fleet of fifteen sail, under Sir Martin Frobisher, 
in 1578, tossing about and parting company 
among the ice. Let us remember how the 
crew of the "Anne Frances," in that expe 
dition, built a pinnace when their vessel 
struck upon a rock, although they wanted 
main timber and nails. How they made a 
mimic forge, and " for the easier making of 
nails, were forced to break their tongs, grid 
iron, and fire-shovel, in pieces." How Master 
Captain Best, in this frail bark, with its im 
perfect timbers held together by the meta 
morphosed gridiron and fire-shovel, continued 
in. his duty, and did " depart up the straights 
as before was pretended." How a terrific 
storm arose, and the fleet parted, and the 
intrepid captain was towed " in his small pin- 
nesse, at the stern of the Michael, thorow 
the raging seas ; for the bark was not able to 
receive, or relieve half his company." The 
tongs, gridyron and fire-shovell," performed 
their work only for as many minutes as were 
absolutely necessary, for "the pinnesse came no 
sooner aboord the ship, and the men entred, 
but she presently shivered and fell in pieces, 
and sunke at the ship s stern with all the poor 
men s furniture." 

Now, too, as we sail up the strait, explored 
a few years after these events by Master John 
Davis, how proudly we remember him as a right 
worthy forerunner of those countrymen of his 
and ours who since have sailed over his track. 
Nor ought we to pass on without calling to 
mind the melancholy fate, in lb 06, of Master 
John Knight, driven, in the "Hopevvell," 
among huge masses of ice with a tremendous 
surf, his rudder knocked away, his ship half 



full of water, at the entrance to these straits. 
Hoping to find a harbour, he set forth to 
explore a large island, and landed, leaving 
two men to watch the boat, while he, with 
three men and the mate, set forth and dis 
appeared over a hill. For thirteen hours the 
watchers kept their post ; one had his 
trumpet with him, for he was a trumpeter, 
the other had a gun. They trumpeted often 
and loudly, they fired, but no answer came. 
They watched ashore all night for the return 
of their captain ahd his party, " but they 
came not at all." 

The season is advanced. As we sail on, the 
sea steams like a lime-kiln, "frost-smoke" 
covers it. The water, cooled less rapidly, is 
warmer now than the surrounding air, and 
yields this vapour in consequence. By the 
time our vessel has reached Baffin s Bay, still 
coasting along Greenland, in addition to old 
floes and bergs, the water is beset with " pan 
cake ice." That is the young ice when it first 
begins to cake upon the surface. Innocent 
enough it seems, but it is sadly clogging to the 
ships. It sticks about their sides like treacle on 
a fly s wing ; collecting unequally, it destroys 
all equilibrium, and impedes the efforts of the 
steersman. Rocks split on the Greenland 
coast with loud explosions, and more icebergs 
fall. Icebergs we soon shall take our leave of; 
they are only found where there is a coast on 
which glaciers can form ; they are good for 
nothing but to yield fresh water to the ves 
sels ; it will be all field, pack, and salt-water 
ice presently. 

Now we are in Baffin s Bay, explored in 
the voyages of Bylot and Baffin, 1615-16. 
When, in 1817, a great movement in the 
Greenland ice caused many to believe that 
the northern passages would be found com 
paratively clear ; and when, in consequence of 
this impression, Sir John Barrow succeeded 
in setting a-foot that course of modern Arctic 
exploration, which has been continued to the 
present day, Sir John Ross was the first man 
sent to find the north-west passage. Buchan 
and Parry were commissioned at the same 
time to attempt the North Sea route. Sir 
John Ross did little more on that occasion 
than effect a survey of Baffin s Bay, and 
prove the accuracy of the ancient pilot. In 
the extreme north of the bay there is an inlet 
or a channel, called by Baffin, Smith s Sound ; 
this Sir John saw, but did not enter. It 
never yet has been explored. It may be an 
inlet only ; but it is also very possible that by 
this channel ships might get into the polar 
sea and sail by the north shore of Greenland 
to Spitzbergen. Turning that corner, and 
descending along the western coast of Baffin s 
Bay, there is another inlet called Jones Sound 
by Baffin, also unexplored. These two inlets, 
with their very British titles, Smith and 
Jones, are of exceeding interest. Jones 
Sound may lead by a back way to Melville 
Island. South of Jones Sound there is a 
wide break in the shore, a great sound, named 
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British flag on the Northern Magnetic Pole. 
The ice broke up, so did the " Victory ;" after 
a hairbreadth escape, the party found a 
searching vessel, and arrived home after an 
absence of four years and five months, Sir John 
Ross having lost his ship, and won his repu 
tation. The friend in need was made a 
baronet for his munificence ; Sir John was 
reimbursed for all his losses, and the crew 
liberally taken care of. Sir James Ross had 
a rod and flag signifying "Magnetic Pole," 
given to him for a new crest, by the Heralds 
College, for which he was no doubt greatly 
the better. 

We have sailed northward to get into 
Hudson Strait, the high road into Hudson 
Bay. Along the shore are Exquimaux in 
boats, extremely active, but these filthy crea 
tures we pass by ; the Exquimaux in Hudson 
Strait are like the negroes of the coast, de 
moralised by intercourse with European 
traders. These are not true pictures of the 
loving children of the north. Our "Phantom " 
floats on the wide waters of Hudson Bay 
the grave of its discoverer. Familiar as 
the story is of Henry Hudson s fate, for John 
King s sake how gladly we repeat it. While 
sailing on the waters he discovered, in 1611, 
his men mutinied ; the mutiny was aided by 
Henry Green, a prodigal, whom Hudson had 
generously shielded from ruin. Hudson, the 
master, and his son, w r ith six sick or disabled 
members of the crew, were driven from their 
cabins, forced into a little shallop, and com 
mitted helpless to the water and the ice. But 
there was one stout man, John King, the car 
penter, who stepped into the boat, abjuring his 
companions, and chose rather to die than even 
passively be partaker in so foul a crime. John 
King, we who live after, will remember you. 

Here on an island, Chaiiton Island, near 
our entrance to the bay, in 1631, wintered 
poor Captain James with his wrecked crew. 
This is a point outside the Arctic circle, but 
quite cold enough. Of nights, with a good 
fire in the house they built, hoar frost covered 
their beds, and the cook s water in a metal 
pan before the fire, was warm on one side and 
froze on the other. Here "it snowed and 
froze extremely, at which time we, looking 
from the shore towards the ship, she appeared 
a piece of ice in the fashion of a ship, or a 
ship resembling a piece of ice." Here the 
gunner, who had lost his leg, besought that, 
" for the little time he had to live, he might 
drink sack altogether." He died and was 
buried in the ice far from the vessel, but when 
afterwards two more were dead of scurvy, 
and the others, in a miserable state, were 
working with faint hope about their shattered 
vessel, the gunner was found to have returned 
home to the old vessel ; his leg had penetrated 
through a port-hole. They " digged him clear 
out, and he was as free from noisomness," the 
record says, " as when we first committed him 
to the sea. This alteration had the ice, and 
water, and lime, only wrought on him, that 



his flesh would slip up and down upon his 
bones, like a glove on a man s hand. In the 
evening we buried him by the others." These 
worthy souls, laid up with the agonies of 
scurvy, knew that in action was their only 
hope ; they forced their limbs to labour, 
among ice and water, every day. They set 
about the building of a boat, but the hard 
frozen wood had broken all their axes, so they 
made shift with the pieces. To fell a tree, it 
was first requisite to light a fire ai-ound it, 
and the carpenter could only labour with his 
wood over a fire, or else it was like stone 
under his tools. Before the boat was made 
they buried the carpenter. The captain ex 
horted them to put their trust in God ; " His 
will be done. If it be our fortune to end our 
days here, we are as near Heaven as in Eng 
land. They all protested to work to the ut 
most of their strength, and that they would 
refuse nothing that I should order them to do 
to the utmost hazard of their lives. I 
thanked them all." Truly the North Pole has 
its triumphs. If we took no account of the 
fields of trade opened by our Arctic explorers, 
if we thought nothing of the wants of science 
in comparison with the lives lost in supplying 
them, is not the loss of life a gain, which 
proves and tests the fortitude of noble hearts, 
and teaches us respect for human nature ? 
All the lives that have been lost among these 
Polar regions, are less in number than the 
dead upon a battle-field. The battle-field 
inflicted shame upon our race is it with 
shame that our hearts throb in following these 
Arctic heroes 1 March 31st, says Captain 
James, " was very cold, with snow and hail, 
which pinched our sick men more than any 
time this year. This evening, being May eve, 
we returned late from our work to our house, 
and made a good fire, and chose ladies, and 
ceremoniously wore their names in our caps, 
endeavouring to revive ourselves by any 
means. On the 15th, I manured a little patch 
of ground that was bare of snow, and sowed 
it with pease, hoping to have some shortly to 
eat, for as yet we could see no green thing to 
comfort us." Those pease saved the party ; 
as they came up the young shoots were boiled 
and eaten, so their health began to mend, and 
they recovered from their scurvy. Eventually, 
after other perils, they succeeded in making 
their escape. 

A strait, called Sir Thomas Rowe s Welcome, 
leads due north out of Hudson Bay, being 
parted by Southampton Island from the strait 
through which we entered. Its name is 
quaint, for so was its discoverer, Luke Fox, a 
worthy man, addicted much to euphuism. 
Fox sailed from London in the same year in 
which James sailed from Bristol. They were 
rivals. Meeting in Davis Straits, Fox dined 
on board his friendly rival s vessel, which was 
very unfit for the service upon which it went. 
The sea washed over them and came into the 
cabin, so says Fox, "sauce would not have 
been wanted if there had been roast mutton." 
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and do it with the speed of Ariel. Here we 
are already in the heats of the equator. \\V 
can do no more than remark, that if air and 
water are heated at the equator, and frozen 
at the poles, there will be equilibrium 
destroyed, and constant currents caused. 
And so it happens, so we get the prevailing 
winds, and all the currents of the ocean. Of 
these, some of the uses, but by no means all. 
are obvious. We urge our "Phantom" fleetly 
to the southern pole. Here, over the other 
hemisphere of the earth, there shines another 
hemisphere of heaven. The stars are changed ; 
the southern cross, the Magellaiiic clouds, the 
" coal-sack " in the milky way, attract our 
notice. Now we are in the southern latitude 
that corresponds to England in the north ; 
nay, at a greater distance from the pole, we 
find Kerguelen s Land, emphatically called 
"The Isle of Desolation." Icebergs float 
much further into the warm sea on this side 
of the equator, before they dissolve. The 
South Pole is evidently a more thorough 



THE TWO ROADS. 

IT was New Year s night. An aged mau 
was standing at a window. He raised his 
mournful eyes towards the deep blue sky, 
where the stars were floating like white lilies 
on the surface of a clear calm lake. Then 
he cast them on the earth, where few more 
hopeless beings than himself now moved to 
wards their certain goal the tomb. Already 
he had passed sixty of the stages which lead 
to it, and he had brought from his journey 
nothing but errors and remorse. His health 
was destroyed, his mind vacant, his heart 
sorrowful, and his old age devoid of comfort. 
The days of his youth rose up in a vision be 
fore him, and he recalled the solemn moment, 
when his father had placed him at the en 
trance of two roads, one leading into a peace 
ful sunny land, covered with a fertile harvest, 
and resounding with soft sweet songs ; while 
the other conducted the wanderer into a deep 
dark cave, whence there was no issue, where 



refrigerator than the North. Why is this ? ! poison flowed instead of water, and where 
We shall soon see. We push through pack- 
ice, and through floes and fields, by lofty 
bergs, by an island or two covered with 
penguins, until there lies before us a long 
range of mountains, nine or ten thousand feet 
in height, and all clad in eternal snow. That 
is a portion of the Southern Continent. 
Lieutenant Wilkes, in the American explor 
ing expedition, first discovered this, and 
mapped out some part of the coast, putting a 
few clouds in likewise, a mistake easily 
made by those who omit to verify every foot 
of land. Sir James Ross, in his most success 
ful South Pole Expedition, during the years 
1839-43, sailed over some of this land, and 



serpents hissed and crawled. 

He looked towards the sky, and cried out hi 
his agony : " O youth return ! O my father, 
place me once more at the entrance to life, 
that I may choose the better way ! " 

But the days of his youth, and his father had 
both passed away. He saw wandering lights 
floating far away over dark marshes, and 
then disappear these were the days of his 
wasted life. He saw a star fall from heaven 
and vanish in darkness. This was an emblem 
of himself ; and the sharp arrows of unavail 
ing remorse struck home to his heart. Then 
he remembered his early companions, Avho 
entered on life with him, but who, having 



confirmed the rest. The Antarctic, as well as j trod the paths of virtue and of laboui , were 
the Arctic honours he secured for England, by 
turning a corner of the land, and sailing far 
southward, along an impenetrable icy barrier, 
to the latitude of seventy-eight degrees, nine 
minutes. It is an 
many lofty ranges 

point reached by the ships, a magnificent 
and smoke out 
olcano, twelve 



now happy and honoured on this New Year s 
night. The clock in the high church tower 
struck, and the sound, falling on his ear, 

_. __ ___ ... , recalled his parents early love for him, their 

n elevated continent, with I erring son ; the lessons they had taught him ; 
. In the extreme southern the prayers they had offered up on his behalf. 



volcano was seen spouting fire a 
of the everlasting snow. This v&lt; 
thousand four hundred feet high, was named 
Mount Erebus ; for the " Erebus " and 
Terror" now sought anxiously among the 
bays, and sounds, and creeks of the North 
Pole, then coasted by the solid ice walls of 
the south. Only as " Phantoms " can we 
cross this land and live. These lofty moun 
tain ranges, cold to the marrow, these vast 
glaciers and elevated plains of ice, no wonder 
that they cast a chill about their neighbour 
hood. Our very ghosts are cold, and the 
volcanoes only make the frost colder by 
contrast. We descend upon the other side, 
take ship again, and float up the At- 
iantic, through the tropics. We have been 
round the world now, and among the ice, 
and have not grown much older since we 
started. 



the prayers they had offered up on his behal 
Overwhelmed with shame and grief, he dared 
no longer look towards that heaven where 
his father dwelt; his darkened eyes dropped 
tears, and with one despairing effort he 
cried aloud, " Come back, my early days ! 
come back ! " 

And his youth did return ; for all this was 
but a dream which visited his slumbers on 
New Year s night. He was still young ; his 
faults alone were real. He thanked God fer 
vently that time was still his own, that he 
had not yet entered the deep, dark cavern, but 
that he was free to tread the road leading to 
the peaceful land, where sunny harvests 
wave. 

Ye who still linger on the threshold of life, 
doubting which path to choose, remember 
that when years are passed, and your feet 
stumble on the dark mountain, you will cry 
bitterly, but cry in vain" O youth, return ! 
O give me back my early days ! " 
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play ceased ; the Alderman had fled. The 
materials of mischief were at hand. The 
spark burst into a flame when the cry went 
forth " Down with the Lombards ! " 

It was long after midnight when the riot 
had ceased. At a house called Greengate, 
inni- Leadenhall, dwelt a calender of worsted, 
a native of Picardy, whose home was a great 
resort of foreigners ; and the furious people 
rifled his house and destroyed his workshops. 
In Blanchechapelton, in Aldgate, dwelt stranger 
cordwainers ; the people threw the boots and 
shoes into the streets, but they could not find 
the workmen, for they had fled for their lives. 
In Newgate there were imprisoned some 
artificers for molesting the strangers ; the gaol 
was broken, and the prisoners released. The 
demon of mischief was at List satisfied. 

The first beam of the May morning was 
lighting the cross of the great spire of Paul s, 
and yet a crowd lingered in the grey dawn. 
They gathered, as they had gathered under 
happier auspices, before the Chm-ch of St. 
Andrew Undershait. There, in an open space 
near where now stands the India House, lay 
a mighty shaft, from which the church derived 
its name. It was "the Great Shaft of Corn- 
hill," famous, under that name, in the days of 
Chaucer the wondrous May-pole,which, being 
set up with all revelry of song and morris- 
dance on May morning, stood higher than 
the church-steeple. The wearied and excited 
crowd rushed to their less dangerous work 
with renewed strength. The shaft was reared, 
and then went up a shout, which would have 
awaked the heaviest sleeper in Aldgate if any 
were asleep on that morning, when the rites 
of May were done with such evil observance. 
There was not only the shout of riot, but the 
boom of war. The Lieutenant of the Tower 
discharged his ordnance against the city, and 
the civic power had been raised, and men in 
harness came in great force against the rioters, 
who had dwindled down to some three hun 
dred apprentices. The great shaft of St. 
Andrew soon looked down upon Cornhill in 
solitude and silence ; the apprentices were 
hurried to the Tower. 

There stood in the shade of the adjoining 
shambles two men observing this scene. As 
the watch stopped and questioned them, one 
of the two gave a countersign, and the watch 
passed on. The street was at length per 
fectly tranquil. 

" Sebastian," said the man of authority, " I 
came in a lucky hour to your rescue." 

The other replied in English, but with a 
foreign accent, " Master More, I am grateful. 
It is hard that I should be molested in my 
secret chamber, poring over my charts at 
midnight, and planning how I conld carry 
your nation s ships by the shortest cut to the 
New World. Yes, Master More, it is hard ; 
you have saved my life, but my papers are 
destroyed." 

" And yet these people," said the Sheriff, 
u are to be pitied even in their fury. I could 



have stopped them, if that dull Alderman 
had not come in with his watch and ward. 
I said to them, Ye are breaking the laws; 
some of ye will be hanged, others banished. 
Silly apprentices, when ye are cast upon a 
strange land with nothing but your craft to 
give ye bread, how would ye like the foreigner 
to maltreat you, as ye would maltreat these 
aliens ? An Englishman, Master Sebastian 
Cabot, is fierce as his country s mastiff ; the 
kind voice may subdue him, when the roiigh 
hand is lifted in vain. But come ; this gear 
is mended, and I must bestow you in my 
lodgings." 

As the two friends qv ietly walked from 
Cornhill to the Temple, they discoursed 
much, in spite of the late fe.vr and fatigue. 

" Sebastian," said More, methinks it is 
some twenty years, as you have often told 
me, since you first saw ihe American 
continent from the prow of your father s 
ship. You saw that continent a year before 
Columbus." 

" In the same year of 1497," replied Cabot, 
" Vasco di Gama sailed from the Tagus on his 
first voyage to India." 

"Mighty events," said More, "that will 
change the face of the world. And here with 
the wealth of these countries at the command 
of enterprise and labour we are fighting in 
our streets, because a few aliens bear away 
the poor payments for skill and industry. 
Master Cabot, I think I see God s hand in 
these revelations of distant empires, of which 
the wisest of antiquity never dreamed." 

" I am a blunt sailor, Master More," said 
Cabot, " tossed on the rough Adriatic, a boy 
before the mast a Bristol mariner when my 
father adopted England for his country. I 
love that country, though its people be some 
times rude and jealous. You have let the 
Spaniard seize upon the empire of the Pacific. 
Be it yours to command the shores of the 
Atlantic. It shall go hard if I do not find you 
the North- West passage." 

"Sebastian," said More, "a man like you 
is worth a legion of conquerors. The world 
will be civilised by commerce, and not by 
arms." 

"The trinkets," said Cabot, "that we ex 
changed twenty years ago with the savages of 
Prima Vista,* have given them new desires 
which are the spurs to new industry." 

" Will the time ever arrive," interrupted 
More, " when those regions, now the hunting- 
grounds of a few starving tribes, shall be 
peopled by Europeans ? You tell me of a 
country of forests and lakes. Will there be 
ships on those waters, and towns in those 
woods ? Shall our seamen go fearlessly across 
the ocean which divides us, and give the 
handiworks of our looms for the native pro 
ducts of the New Land ? That time is a long 
way off." 

"But it will come," replied Cabot, "if 

* The name by which the Cabots designated the first spot 
they saw of the North American continent. 
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yielding, occasionally, as much as eighty thou 
sand pounds per annum. The season for fishing 
is during the mouth of March ; just when the 
force of the north-east monsoon has passed 
over, and previous to the first appearance of 
the south-west winds. The oyster banks are 
situated off a point of land called Aripo, on 
the west coast of the island, far to the north of 
Colombo, and not very distant from " Adam s 
Bridge ;" a ridge of rocks crossing the Samubin 
Channel, nearly from Ceylon to the most 
southern point of the Indian Continent. The 
Banks are numerous and mostly of but a 
few miles in extent ; they are out of siglit 
of land, which is here very low, so that to fish 
them requires some degree of experience and 
skill. The exclusive right to this Fishery 
rests with the Ceylon. Government ; and this 
right was, for many years, sold by public 
auction or by private tenders to native renters. 
In more recent times the Government fished 
the Banks on their own account, dispos 
ing of the oysters, as brought on shore, by 
auction. 

On the 25th of February, 1836, I arrived in 
the Bay of Condaletry, the anchorage of Aripo, 
a passenger on board the Government barque 
" Wellington," of whose Commander I was 
the guest. The Inspector of the Pearl Banks 
was also on board, with his own boat and 
crew : his lugger was . fitted up very com 
fortably with awnings and cushions, precau 
tions I soon found highly necessary on such 
service. 

Early the next morning I landed with the 
Inspector at Silawatorre, a small village, 
distant a few miles from the station at Aripo. 
This was a most miserable little place, con 
sisting of but a single row of small mud huts 
standing in hot and dusty solitude with a 
few lonely parched up palms near them ; but 
far as the eye could reach, inland or coast 
wise, there was nothing to break the mono 
tony of endless sand-plains, save the distant 
white walls of the " Doric ;" a lofty, stuccoed 
Government building, near Aripo, which 
glistened and shone so brilliantly in the rays 
of the morning sun as to make one s eyes 
blink agnin. For miles around lay countless 
heaps of snowy oyster shells, bleached by the 
suns of many monsoons. Ridge over ridge, 
heap upon heap, they seemed to have no end ; 
and one might well have imagined that, in 
years long past, some conflicting armies of 
oysters had met to do battle on those sea- 
washed sands, and left their many hetacombs 
of slain uuburied on those wastes. 

There were a few dirty women, and thin- 
faced children on the beach, whose curiosity 
had for the moment overcome their sloth. 
Further on under three palms, stood the 
Adapanaar of Aripo, or headman of the dis 
trict ; a fine grey-bearded old man, attended 
by his deputy the Maniagar, and a few seedy 
looking followers armed to the teeth with 
paper umbrellas and painted sticks. The 
inspector adjourned with these strange-looking 



officials to a thatched open bungalow, by a 
small flag-staff, where they were soon en- 

issed in details respecting the approaching 
fishery. The scene was altogether so desolate 
and uninteresting, and the sun was becoming 
so powerful, that I was glad to return to 
the ship by the first opportunity a native 
cauoe. 

The following morning we stood out for 
the "Banks," near which the anchor was 
dropped, and for several days, the Inspector 
and his boat s crew were occupied in placing 
buoys with little blue and red flags attached,. 
upon the edges of the several beds which 
were to be poked. The weather was oppres 
sively hot ; the sky was without a cloud 
to break the intensity of the sun s rays ; 
the sea-breeze blew faintly and fitfully, 
scarcely rippling the surface of the water, 
which seemed as though it were a sea of some 
molten metal. 

On the 5th of March we returned to our 
anchorage in Condaletry Bay ; but this time 
closer to the shore. I could not help being 
amused at the pantomimic change which had, 
during our absence, come over the dull mud- 
village and dusty plains on shore. It was as 
though Harlequin had, with his wand, trans 
formed all those piles of shells I had left 
on the beach, into living masses of dusky 
human beings. The Genius of the Wonderful 
Lamp must have given his vessel an extra rub, 
and conjured up the inhabitants of some sub 
terranean world to astonish us on our return. 
The very sands of the plain seemed to be redo 
lent of life. The miserable row of low, dirty 
huts had either been levelled to the ground, 
or were hidden from sight by numberless gaily- 
coloured booths or Pandals, of all sorts of 
shapes and sizes, ornamented with the pale 
green leaves of the Palmyra and Cocoa Palm, 
and long strips of white cloth. There were 
thousands of natives flocking and struggling 
down to the beach, as though they expected 
us to bring on shore all the wealth of the 
Pearl Banks. Our anchorage-ground was 
opposite the little flag-staff ; and, about us as 
thick as they could be moored lay fully two 
hundred native boats of various sizes, though 
of one build, being a sort of rakish-looking 
barge ; so sharp and knowing, both forwards 
and aft, that one might have imagined them 
to have been bloated and corpulent London 
wherries. They were each manned by ten 
oarsmen, a Tandal or steersman, and his- 
deputy, besides a cooley for baling out the 
water ; for most of these craft leak freely. 
They measure from eight to twelve tons, 
yet there are very few nails about them ; 
the omnipotent cocoa-nut fibre serving to 
fasten nearly all Cingalese vessels and boats 
together. 

I could not resist the temptation pre 
sented by the motley scene on shore. Ac 
cordingly towards the evening, I lauded, and 
mixed amongst the busy, endless throng. 
It seemed almost incredible that the gay 
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shouts and wild, gesticulations, and as the glare 
of the lire shot past him, he appeared to be 
clothed in flame, whilst his j/aunt arms, flung 
titanic shadnws ;ilung the distant plain, like 
those of a monster windmill hard at work in 
the midnight breeze. 

The appointed time drew near ; a gong 
sent forth a few notes of thunder, and with 
magic suddenness the dancing, singing, and 
drinking ceased. The Shark-Charmer stole 
away, no one knew where ; some thought to 
pray, more probably into the Arrack Bazaar ; 
the boatmen, divers, and government Peons, 
crowding down the beach and through the 
water, passed to their appointed posts in the 
boats. More than four thousand human beings 
packed themselves into those frail-looking 
craft, and yet they were not so crowded as 
not to leave room for the oysters. The Ada- 
panaar led me to his cutter ; we seated our 
selves, and he gave orders to the head Tandal, 
or commodore of the fleet, to make all ready. 
Then arose a low indistinct murmur, which gra 
dually swelled into hollow thunder : the echo 
of thousands of voices. The boatmen rose up 
on their benches, flung high their arms, opened 
their huge mouths and rolled their shining 
eyes. What could all this mean ? Was it a 
revolt 1 No, the Shark-Charmer was missing 
from his post ; without his potent presence 
not a boat of all the fleet would put to sea. 
A detachment of Peons, and a few Malay 
riflemen were despatched in search of the 
"holy" truant. In a few minutes they returned 
leading the charmer of the deep staggering 
along in a most mysterious manner, and fling 
ing his arms about him as though possessed. 
The Peons rolled him very unceremoniously 
into one of the largest boats, where he fell on 
the flooring with a heavy crash. 

The Adapanaar gave the final signal amidst 
a momentary hush ; a small field-piece was 
fired from the base of the flag- staff; half-a- 
dozen rockets shot into the air and scattered 
themselves in a thousand stars over our heads, 
and away went the two hundred boats in gal 
lant style ! A loud discordant shout was 
raised on shore, ;.:iswered lustily by the crews 
and divers, and then all was still again. The 
land breeze was fresh : the water smooth as 
glass ; and our fleet made rapid way. The 
large, yellow bamboo masts pointed high in 
air, with their enormous, beautifully white 
transparent sails filling witk the breeze, and 
lit up by the bonfire on shore, seemed as 
though they were a host of huge winged 
creatures of the deep, hastening to their sea- 
homes far away. On the soft cushions of our 
roomy craft, I laid me down beneath the 
awning s shade, and slept some quiet hours. 
I started from my rest on hearing some one 
near me giving orders in a loud voice, It 
was still dark, and looking out I perceived a 
bright small light not very far distant. It was 
a signal-light at the mast-head of the " Wel 
lington." We were close to the " Banks," and 
in. a few minutes I was on board the vessel. 



The fleet went astern, and there quietly 
awaited day-light. By the time we had sipped 
a cup of hot coffee, and smoked a cheroot, it- 
was broad daylight, and then a move was 
made. I passed once more to the soft cushions 
of the cutter, the Adapanaar saw all ready, 
and in a few minutes a gun was fired, and off 
we went as before. 

The fishing-grounds lay above half a mile 
a-head of the bark, and arriving on them, it 
occupied some time to arrange the many boats 
in proper order, so as to prevent delay or 
confusion. The sun had risen, bright and 
gorgeous, over the land. All eyes were turned 
towards the " Wellington," awaiting the ex 
pected signal to commence operations. Five 
divers in each boat were mounted on the gun 
wales, armed with their diving-stones, nets, 
and ropes ; the remaining five stood eagerly 
watching them. The Inspector was stand 
ing on the vessel s poop the boatswain by 
his side, with the signal halyards in his 
hands. Minutes seemed hours. At last there 
was a move on deck, and the signal-flag 
rose slowly upwards ; the union-jack fluttered 
in the morning breeze, and just as it touched 
the mast-head a thousand divers, with their 
stones and nets, plunged silently in the sea. 
I shall not easily forget the sensation I expe 
rienced when I saw the crowd of human 
beings sink, as by magic, in the depths below, 
leaving but a few bubbles to mark their down 
ward path. I pulled out my watch ; a minute 
elapsed, and not one of all the thousand 
appeared ; a minute and a quarter a minute 
and a half three quarters two minutes 
still not a soul rose to the surface. I dreaded 
some fearful calamity. Two minutes and 
a quarter had flown ; the drops of perspira 
tion gathered thickly on iny forehead; my 
hands trembled, so that I could scarce 
hold my watch. I turned to the Adapanaar 
in an agony of anxiety, but he was sitting 
calm and quiet as an oyster. How gladly 
my heart beat when I saw first a dozen 
heads and shoulders, then fifty, then five hun 
dred and more, ascend to the surface, bubbling 
and spluttering, as well they might after such 
a submarine excursion. And then the bustle 
and excitement began in good earnest on all 
sides. The boatmen helped to pull in the 
nets full of oysters; the divers, but little 
fatigued, climbed over the boats sides, and 
saw their fish counted into distinct heaps by 
the Peon in charge of the boat. Each net 
appeared to have brought up from fifty to 
seventy oysters. As the last of the divers 
came over the boats sides, the five hundred 
who had quietly waited their turn rose up, 
and, with their nets and stones, plunged in as 
their comrades had before them, as rapidly 
and as silently. 

The arrangements for diving are exceed 
ingly simple : the diving-stone is a piece 
of granite, conical-shaped, and weighing 
about ten pounds ; through one end of it 
a double cord of coir is rove, of sufficient 
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would have gone wild with joy. He leaped 
about, dauced, laughed, and sung bits of old 
musty ditties. Nor was he quiet until he had 
removed his heap to a miserable little shed 
hard by. There he sat down, close beside his 
lot of lish, and burying his head between his 
hands with the elbows resting on his knees, 
remained contemplating his little fortune, 
longing, yet half afraid to open some of 
them. I left him thus gazing on the 
oysters, as though each living thing held 
his own life and immortality within its rockv 
shell. 

There were many wealthy traders there 
from all parts of India ; but many more 
had with difficulty scraped together sums 
varying from a dozen pagodas to a dozen 
dollars ; men who had purchased or bor 
rowed the means of bidding at this intoxi 
cating auction ; men who had left their 
famished families without the means of ob 
taining a mouthful of rice : who had torn the 
gold bangles and ear-rings from their wives and 
children, and melted them into ingots, to deal 
in the maddening trade of Aripo. Some 
returned home rich beyond their expecta 
tions : some with little fortunes ; but many 
went back ruined, beggared, and broken 
hearted, to repay their loans or pledges ; while 
some fled in terror to strange lands having 
lost the means of replacing monies taken by 
them from sources of trust being ruined 
in moans and reputation. All this happens 
nt every pearl Fishery, and is not to be pre 
vented, save by offering the fish in larger 
lots ; -which, though it might not prove quite 
so remunerative to the Government, would 
save much evil and suffering. 

No further accidents from sharks happened 
whilst I was on the " Banks ;" but in truth, at 
the, end of the first week of the fishery, I was 
glad to avail myself of the opportunity of 
returning to Colombo in a Government boat. 
The novelty of the scene had worn off; one 
day s operations were precisely those of 
another. The scenes of drunken riot and 
dissipated frenzy were daily becoming 
more violent and disgusting. Added to this, 
the intolerable stench from the accumu 
lating myriads of oysters hastening to de 
composition, rendered a residence on shore, 
within a mile or two of the Cottoos, quite 
intolerable to one who did not in any way 
partake of the excitement of the lottery in 
pearls. 

The oysters are left in heaps for about 
thirty days, at the end of which time they 
become perfectly decomposed. In that state 
they are placed in a large canoe, and well but 
carefully washed with plenty of water, so as 
to remove the rotten portion of the fish, 
leaving the pearls and the shells in the water. 
Some of the more needy purchasers have not 
patience to await this process, but at once 
proceed to work by opening the fresh oysters, 
and so learn, their good fortune or their 
beggary. So eager are all to make money at 



these auctions, that the Cottoos, or ba-uboo 
enclosures and the washing-places, are all 
offered for sale at the expiration of the 
cleansing processes, and eagerly purchased by 
those who hope to discover, in the sandy groui-d, 
some pearls which may have escaped" the care 
of the former occupants. This they ofteA 
succeed in doing. 

Some conception may be formed of the 
immense masses of oysters which at these 
times lay putrifying on the burning sands 
of Aripo, when I mention that each boat 
will bring on shore, in one trip, from 
ten to twenty thousand of fish, making a 
daily total of from two to four millions for 
the whole fleet. The extremely hazardous 
results of these auctions may be gathered 
from the fact, that whilst in some instances 
as many as a hundred pearls of various 
weights and value are found in one oyster 
of large size, one hundred oysters may be 
opened without finding in them a single 
pearl. 

The natives of India have a singular belief, 
with regard to the origin of pearls : * it is, 
that those beautiful concretions are con 
gealed dew-drops, which Buddha, in certain 
months, showers upon the earth, and are 
caught by the oysters whilst floating on the 
waters to breathe. The priests ever alive 
to their own interests keep up the strange 
belief, and make it the pretext for exacting 
from the divers and boatmen of their 
faith what are termed " charity oysters," 
for the use of Buddha, who, when thus 
propitiated, according to their showing, will 
render the fish more rich in peaiis in future 



FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

AMONG the Blue Books published in the 
year 1849, one was the Report of n Com 
mittee upon Public Libraries. The evidence 
attached to this Report exhibited (perhaps 
exaggerated), the general deficiency among us 
of accessible book-stores, and detailed the ex 
periences of our continental neighbours. 
Much of the evidence, however, also went 
to show that : Whereas, in many of the towns 
of France, Belgium, and Germany, books are 
lent from their libraries to their inhabitants, 
gratuitously ; and, whereas, such books are in 
much request among their working-classes, yet, 
nevertheless, they are not lost or stolen, but 
are only thumbed and honestly worn out : 
Therefore it was worth while to consider 
whether we also might not allow books fairly 
to be worn out by the fingers of a reading 
multitude. 

The evidence of M. Guizot printed in this 
Report attracted much attention, and extracts 
from it were freely inserted in the public 
journals. M. Guizot was the statesman who 

* The true explanation of the formation of po.p.vls in the 
oyster is to be found in our first Volume, pp. 466-67. 
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of Natural History, besides a Gallery of Art. 
Liberal assistance is expected by those who 
ngaged iu forming the Liverpool Free 
Public Library. 

Other towns, we have reason to think, are 
also stirring. In each town to which the 
movement has not yet extended, one man of 
influence has only to bestir himself to sacri 
fice a little ease and leisure and he will soon 
find coadjutors. Abundant aid is to be had in 
a good work disconnected from all party pre 
judice. 

Meanwhile let us look abroad. There- 
even no farther off than France everything 
appertaining to education presents a favour 
able contrast to what exists in this country. 
Paris, for example, abounds with Eeading- 
rooms, which, though not exactly free, are so 
inexpensive as to be accessible to all readers. 
A correspondent gives us the following account 
of one of the finest and most expensive of 
them : 

" I am," he says, " at this present moment 
in a Salon de Lecture, or public Beading-room, 
on the first-floor of one of the finest houses on 
the Boulevard Montmartre, the very centre of 
Parisian fashion and activity. Comfortably 
ensconced in one of the numerous writing 
niches in a sort of archway or unglazed Gothic 
window, I command, as from a box at a 
theatre, a view of the principal saloon. It is 
a large room, furnished and decorated with an 
elaborate and appropriate elegance. In the 
centre of the room is a long and broad table, 
covered, firstly, with green cloth, and, secondly, 
with newspapers, reviews, magazines, and other 
periodicals of France, England, Germany, and 
America, not to mention a few Dutch, Italian, 
and Spanish publications. In the middle 
stand a handsome pair of globes and a large 
china inkstand. The side of the room facing 
the Boulevard is one vast window from floor 
to ceiling, whereat, lounging on sofas of dark- 
green velvet, the idler may contemplate below, 
perhaps, the most favoured and populous 
urban promenade in Europe. We know 
nothing but Regent Street, during the season, 
and Under the Lindens, at Berlin, to com 
pare to the Boulevards des Italiens and Mont 
martre. 

" The other three sides of the room, with the 
exception of six archways (two of which form 
doorways, and four writing-niches), are lined 
with mirrors, and completely invested by a 
sumptuous divan covered with velvet, and 
divided by broad stuffed arms into a row of 
lounging seats. 

" On the chairs around the table, are the 
real newspaper devourers, men of insatiable 
appetites for leading articles, debates, law 
reports, criticisms of new dramas, or reminis 
cences of old actresses. They are of all 
nations, Paris being the City of strangers. 
Every tenth man is either a soldier or a 
foreigner, say the statists. Thus, at the time 
I write, I observe an Englishman suppressing 
a titter over Punch ; a German naively 



grinning over Kladeradatsch, (a desperate 
attempt on the part of his Fatherland to set 
up as a humourist), and a French place-hunter 
frowning savagely at the Charivari, whose 
stinging humour will occasionally penetrate 
even the tough hide of reactionary politi 
cians. 

" All this we observe ; and we turn round 
upon another room equally spacious, leading 
into further apartments at present preparing, 
owing to the rapid increase of readers. Its 
walls are hung with the latest and most 
expensive embossed maps. Here, too, is a 
large green-cloth table covered with periodi 
cals, divans, and at night gas-lamps, with 
broad shades, to throw the light downwards 
in the most convenient manner. One end of 
this room is also entirely of glass ; light is 
cheap in France. 

"This room is never devoid of readers, 
who, like myself, avail themselves of the 
library, which offers a considerable choice of 
classical and popular works in various lan 
guages. These books, all handsomely bound, 
the writer takes down himself, and hunts 
over at his leisure. 

" In an ante-room at a table sits the pro 
prietor or his wife, with a supply of paper, 
envelopes, &c., for those who wish to write, 
whilst an intelligent lad is in constant attend- 
ence to seek for any books or periodicals the 
readers may require. 

" Having thus described the scene of our 
labours, I can imagine you exclaiming 

" What is this, after all, but the drawing- 
room or library of a London club, with 
perhaps a somewhat larger assortment of 
periodicals ? 

"A moment s patience. I am tired of writing : 
I shall get up and take a stroll upon tt&gt; 
Boulevards. As I pass the table in the ante 
room, I shall take from the pocket four sous 
twopence sterling, to be precise and lay 
them on the table, with a polite inclination to 
the dark-eyed lady, who smiles graciously in 
return, because I am a regular customer ; and 
those four sous are one day s subscription to 
an establishment which saves many a poorer 
customer the expense of firing by day, and 
candles by night, and which provides every 
frequenter with an amount of personal con 
venience, amusement, and information, not 
perhaps attainable by any other conceivable 
method in which twopence could be dis 
bursed." 

The French Salon de Lecture differs from 
the English literary institution in two chief 
points. Firstly, it gives its subscribers un 
limited option as to the duration of their sub 
scription, from a day up to a year, increasing 
in proportional amount according to the 
shortness of the period. Secondly, it is 
a reading-room, pure and simple, as they 
say of the order of the day in the French 
Assembly. 

There are nearly four hundred of them in 
Paris, the price of admission to which varies 
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M:\VS OF NATAL. 
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vliich generally fail in the dry season, 
but not always, which may be tin 

lint if on a farm of six 

brought in:-. 
vation 

"Wha t im; 
capital may 1 

it is impossible to say. I speak of things as 

es, the 

-urdity of the twenty-acre scheme 

i ike you at on.-e. All the inhabitants 

f the - ,1 can neither 

. and that the Va:.. 
didtric:. ; . }.oth, mustsupp!\ 

ft-fino ; 

but alnmt corn I confess 1 have my fears. 
M no doubt that all grain will grow, 
.v luxuriantly, tin 
this is the difficulty. The wheat is so\\ 

ws well, and looks beautiful. If they 
can get it ripe, so as 

harvest 

may be good ; but unfortunately with the sun 
tha t riiR-ns, come incessant rains, and with the 
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rain rust; so that a farmer s chance of success 
with this important crop is very precarious. 
Sheep, I think, will succeed in Natal, but I 
do not think that the experiment has been 
fairly tried as yet. The soil is, I think, gene 
rally good, except where (as in some of Byrne s 
lots) it consists of ironstone boulders ; but 
it wants some cooling element mixed with it ; 
the sun and rain throughout the summer 
making it a perfect-steam bath. As to cli 
mate, I have not been able to give it a fail- 
trial ; but I am inclined to think that of 
Natal far superior to that of the Overberg 
country. You will scarcely believe it when I 
tell you, that up here I have suffered more 
from cold than heat, and that in one day 
I have known an excellent thermometer in 
the heat vary from sixty-three to ninety-one. 
Living in a tent, you certainly feel the slightest 
change of temperature, especially when you 
are ill. I have not yet tried the sport of 
Natal, but there is plenty to be had. Buffaloes, 
hippopotami, and elephants are to be found in 
Natal : here quaggas, zebras, gnus, and all 
the game that run in large herds. I separated 
a young zebra filly from the herd the other 
day, and succeeded in driving it home to the 
tent, but, unluckily, one of the Hottentots 
gave it boiled milk instead of fresh, and killed 
it. I was much vexed, but hope to get an 
other. I have a screw of a horse, for which I 
gave ten pounds, which I mean to sell in 
Maritzburgh, and a splendid dog, which cost 
me three pounds. Eemember, every saddle 
ought to have a false or double pad to ensure 
against a sore back ; a nuisance to which horses 
are subject here. My saddles are worth seven 
pounds here : cost in England, cash, three 

"You cannot depend upon any of your 
maps at home for the geography of this 
country ; the breadth of the land between the 
mountains and the sea is not great enough ; the 
direction and termiuation of the Drakenberg 
range are laid down quite wrong, and the 
Northern Sovereignty is all dur malkander 
as the Dutch say all confusion. But an 
accurate map of South Africa is now in pre 
paration by Captain Hall, of the Ordnance, 
and MofTatt (sou of the missionary) who 
received in England the education of a civil 
engineer, and has held the appointment of 
Surveyor to the Northern Sovereignty, is 
furnishing him with the materials for a 
correct map of the Sovereignty and of the 
country beyond theVaal Eiver (where the emi 
grant Boers are) as far as it is known. He has 
collected the materials with great personal 
labour, partly by actual observations, and 
partly by questioning Boers and traders, and 
testing their accounts by comparison. The 
great problems still to be solved are the 
courses eastward of the Limpopo and Ele 
phants Eivers, and their embouchures. The 
country there is so unhealthy that few have 
ventured on the quest, and those have never 
returned ! 



" The Sovereignty is bounded on the S. by 
the Orange Eiver, on the N. by the Vaal 
Eiver, on the W. by the junction of the 
Orange and Vaal, and on the E. by the 
Drakenberg and Quathlamba mountains (for 
they are not, as stated on the maps, the same). 
It has an area of about fifty thousand square 
miles, and contains some good pasture country, 
and some fit for agricultural purposes; but 
for the most part consists of endless plains 
anil undulations, with little water and less 
wood. 

"The Yaal Eiver District is the most 
northerly, and of course the last settled ; it 
is very cold, so much so, that the emigrant 
Boers will not stay in it, but it is the moist- 
est and most fertile. Government has deter 
mined to colonise it ; and Major Warden, the 
British resident or Lieutenant-Governor ot 
the Sovereignty, appointed some time ago & 
land commissioner, with power to inspect and 
allot farms, to confirm or reject, under certain 
conditions, the claims of certain Dutch occu 
piers, and to found a dorf or town, to be called 
after his Excellency, Harrismith. This 
town, which is about two hours on horseback 
(or twelve miles from where I now am), and 
which contains one house and a half is situated 
in long. E. 28, 42 ; lat. S. 28, 12. It is on 
the Wilger Eiver, a fine stream, which, after 
a S.W. course of fifty miles, right along the 
summit of the Drakenberg, turns N.W., and 
runs right across the district into the Vaal. 
There are very fine farms in this district ; but 
nothing would induce me to live here, which 
is a hundred times worse than a hundred 
Salisbury Plains. I would rather have a, 
fifty acre farm in Canada, than twelve thou 
sand acres in any part of Africa I have yet 
seen. I am told there is some beautiful 
country down south in Caffre Land ; but I 
have as yet seen nothing to be mentioned in 
the same day with the wildest part of New 
Brunswick. Maritzburgh is rather a pretty 
place, or will be when trees are planted 
round it. Living is from twenty-five to 
thirty-five shillings a week. No decent 
person can stay at the inn, which is filthy,, 
noisy, and low. 

" African travelling is the most execrable, 
slow, tedious, cruel, body-and-mind-destroying 
occupation that can possibly be devised. Ifc 
may be all very well in the interior ; abounding 
in game on all sides, and where something 
occurs every minute to excite and amuse ,- 
but to travel for hundred of miles, over the- 
veld, especially in winter and spring, when 
there is not a blade of grass upon it, at the 
rate of three miles an hour, scorched by the 
sun all day, and shivering with cold at night ; 
the scenery eternally the same dreary waste, 
and the only relief the mid-day outspan, the 
dinner, and the pipe solace of many woes ; 
the monotony only varied by the oxen sticking 
on some steep hill, drift, or sprient, when a 
scene occurs that I have no time to describe 
low even were it possible to describe j 
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la/y, impu- 
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-.-ill tliis is i 

nothing ut the awful wa.-te of tune and 
in moving :il...ut like a snail. 
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1NFAM V AND A&lt;ii:. 

SWBBT ia the light of infancy, and - 
The glimmering lialu round tin- brows of age ! 
d are both ! 

inn- imu-li diviner than the lull 
i, bouiething strange with woiidroua 

And In-ch are kin. The fault horizon round 
Which tra\v; .} East 

And hinds iu a ring of tender anicth\&gt;l 

. iendour with the dawnm/ i 
1~ iiiii t..e ellhience. c f that which &lt; I 
Their passage thro the world ; conr-uinniate day ! 

.ngcls anus they come, to angel- arm-. 
They go; youi.. , . t the growin. 

And" weary lids that watch them wink and fade, 
Behold the saiae soft twilight of the sky ; 

Miorn and fading eve ! twin mothers dear, 

the milk of mortal hours 
To one and to the other, evermore 
Kternity, nursing them both as babes ! 

: h are babes ! one rock d in the lap of life 
And one in the lap of death ! 



LONDOX SPARROWS. 

K li-ht dinner at my club, to-day no 
politics after it to wise for that bad f..r 

n at my a^ 1 . I will ^n home at once. 
As the evening is tin.-, L will tak.&gt; Cocks|)nr 

in ordfi- to have a look 

at tip- window (rf Squires 1 (lat.- ( ..Ina^hi aiid 
Puckl.- s) jirint-shop. How it .-hiiu s with rich 
eflFecta of light and shadr! 

. 1,-t in.; Ma What if that I My 
it was his. Carlo 

Stalk." llowl..-au- 

tiful ! how more than beautiful ! A divine 
ii-ht. like an inward tear, gleams in ti 
as tiiMi.u li the s.nil wen- inciting \vi:i 

redtO ! allow, -d to -ii-h forth np .n 

.1! U|ion tin; .-artii. 

p sorrow is temp-ivd with 

tookbifl 

iijiward to One wliiis&lt; piv.M-nce to her in&gt;i&gt;iivd 

or rapt and 
balm . 

: i. A window full of prints Hi. 
and th:is.- of Paul a ; i I "..mini.- ( dlna^hi, and 



.ind int this 
twite!. 



.y close 

it not 
i it. 

A n\ tiling "ew- ia th.- window, since I lout 
came by. VeS " !. 
an tui.r 

bv th 

bael I !.. 
IBMtedM .T. ., in. "Charl. - i 

;iii 4 audai-/ 
tatioii in style and 

This I 

Whv, 1 know it as well as J k; 

I In-tt.-r. It is in Uaj.!!.-..-! .-&lt; " Jf,,ly 
Family" entitl.-d " I.a Per].-." an i u. 

o, iu jwis-sfssion of tin- K 

.ontinually jmrloin 

There, a jain ! ei-rtainly soniethiii;. 1 - 
along close lehind me ; yet there s no crowd, 
nor any one at my at the 

(it her elld of the \\indo\V-frol!- 

little urchin looking in at a print. 1 
not have been he. Jlow e;ni.. -tly 1. 
at Baphael l " Madonna, with the i 
&lt; hrist !" Hut now i look I ! 

ii;.- ! what bad features and Wtpl 
How c;ui he feel any sympathy with v. . 

u r a/ -s upon. It mu.-t \- IIP-I. 

how intent IP- HogUL H.- 

and cannot be a -ove ei-ht or . 

; he has the face of a bad : 

i le has a &gt;allo\v complexion, a : 
ing forehead, with dirty liuht hair 

i.d sh -rt. No cap ; n that I seethe 
- nap-- of his head, which is very &gt;i,i.-tll, nn-l 
compressed in front and at the .-,; 
rises behind very hiu r li, and 8Z] 
nose is mean and j. inched, with a shar: 

I very small. nes and the 

lower jaw, very la&gt; a child ; his 

inoutii : _. and pro; 

chin juts out sharply the little Tartar. 
lint what Is this on tip- other side .,f ; 
do-.,- under IMV elbow . Anoth.-r j.oor little 
imp of abor,: of age. H 

J plain n- 

children often :-,ri ! Their hard life and tip; 
characters &lt;.f their ].areiits, cau.st-s it. This 
child, who is now .-tariip^ in at the window 

his no.- be _ r l;u-s. h.v 

" villanoiis low," with dark ; 
dark hair, and his diminutive face. U.th iu 

: y like 
nut. 

a sad lot for the.-- cliil,:. 
thus, ; 

i pick 
: uinb ! 

And now. as I turn round, I see 
aji|iareiiilv \&gt; 

dition- : 

seems i 
(louiil. 

. 
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is hoarse, cracked, and discordant ; pi&gt;rhu]&gt;s 
by some street-cry. He has a large projecting 
nose, red pulpy lips, a long chin, ami a long 
throat, uncovered. No collar indeed, now I 
look again, no shirt ; and he wears a greasy 
jacket and trowsers, both much too small for 
him ; so that his large red hands and wrists, 
swollen with chilblains, hang listlessly far 
below the end of his sleeves ; and his long, 
thin ankles, and large unshapely feet are so 
far below the end of his trowsers as to give 
the appearance of the legs and feet of a bird. 
He is whistling a sort of jig tune, and beating- 
time with one of his heels. Poor boy ! I 
dare say he would be very glad to work if he 
had an opportunity. A girl, of about twelve, 
stands on one side* of him. She is so scantily 
clad as to be scarcely decent. Her shoulder- 
blades stick up, she is so meagre, and she 
shivers with the cold. But I do not like the 
expression of her face ; for, though I pity her 
eager, hungry look, and evidently bad state of 
health, I cannot help seeing that she has very 
much the look of a sickly rat. On the other 
side of the elder boy, stands a younger one 
of some ten years of age. He is very pale, 
and has fair hair, a rueful mouth, rather 
dropping at the corners, large sad eyes, with 
very long lashes, and an expression at once 
timid, yet indifferent innocent, and guilty. 
Guilty ! of what can such a child be guilty ? 
They slowly walk away, all three perhaps 
in consequence of my observing them so 
attentively. They quicken their pace as they 
turn the corner. Why w r as I so tardy to 
relieve them ? It would have become me, as 
a Christian, to have thought of relieving their 
necessities, even for the night, far better than 
to have speculated upon their physiognomies 
as a philosopher. But it is time for me to 
return home. Sad addition to my experience. 

My wife waiting tea for bless my so 

where ? it can t be ? yes, it can my watch 
is gone ! Slipt down through my pocket 
no doubt there s a hole in it no or it fell 
out while I was stooping to fasten my gaiter- 
button, in Pall Mall. Most vexatious. A 
family watch ! Gold chain, and seals, too ! 
Well it can t be helped. In these cases a 
pinch of snuff often often pshaw ! often 
relieves relieves one hillo ! have I been 
relieved of that, also ! Perhaps it s in my 
side pocket, with my purse purse ! why, my 
purse is gone ! I really begin to think I must 
have been robbed ! 

It was but too true. I had been robbed. 
Nor have I recounted the extent ; for, on 
arriving at home, I found that I had also lost 
a white cambric handkerchief, and a silk snuff 
handkerchief : and my wife, making a further 
examination, discovered that I had lost my 
gold spectacles and case, a diamond shirt-pin, 
a box of Tolu lozenges, which I had purchased 
in the morning, and a handsomely bound 
edition of Izaak Walton s delightful " Treatise 
on Angling." But where, and when, I could 
have lost all these things by what means, 



and by whom I could have been robbed I 
was utterly at a loss to conjecture. 

I remained in this condition of perfect 
innocence and bewilderment as to the nimble 
fingers that had picked my pockets, till this 
morning, when, casually looking over a news 
paper, of a week or two back, I alighted upon 
the following Police Report : 

PRECOCIOUS CRIME AND IMPUDENCE. At the 
Mansion House, three boys, the eldest only eleven, 
and the two others under nine years of age, were 
charged with picking pockets. A lad had, to his 
surprise, seen one of them slide a small stick into 
the pocket of a gentleman, and open it for inspec 
tion ; and he had seen the process repeated on 
several succeeding customers, but, as it chanced, 
without disclosing any prospect of spoil. The 
two companions kept close, covering their leader s 
operations, and ready to receive his booty and 
make off. 

" On this statement being made, the smallest of 
the boys exclaimed, Don t you believe a word he 
says, my Lord ; it s all nothing but out-and-out 
lies. 

" Lord Mayor. What did you carry that stick 
for? 

" Boy. What for ] why, to keep away any boys 
that might want to whack me, to be sure. 

"The other urchin, looking the Lord Mayor 
full in the face, assured him that their accuser was 
a regular liar, and he would nap it some day for 
what he said against innocent people. The eldest 
of the boys said he had neither father nor mother; 
that he lived with a woman in Mint Street, to 
whom he paid a penny a-night for his bed ; and 
that he grubbed about for his victuals in the day. 

" Lord Mayor. I shall cause inquiries to be 
made about you, and send you to the House of 
Occupation. 

" Boy. Don t do that If you let me go, you 
shan t have me any more, I 11 promise you. 

" Lord Mayor. No ; you shall have some pro 
tection. As for the other two, they shall be 
whipped in the presence of their parents, who are 
here, and discharged. 

A light a lurid beam, but still a light 
broke upon me, as I laid down the paper, and 
snatched off my spectacles. The children ! 
the little objects looking in at the print-shop 
in Cockspur Street looking in at Sir Robert 
Peel and the Madonna and lurking round 
about, behind me ! those were the poor inno 
cents who had so adroitly dipped into my 
pockets, and relieved me of the contents. 
Those were the London Sparrows, who 
" grubbed about " the streets for their victuals 
in the day, and picked up whatever they could 
find by night ! To think of a gentleman at my 
time of life, being robbed by infants of eight 
or nine years of age ! and to think of a wise 
and paternal government being able to devise 
no better remedy for ao shocking an employ 
ment for infants, than that of giving them a 
whipping ! 

Discoursing on these matters last night at 
my club, there happened to be present a gen 
tleman (Mr. Joseph Tweezer), a member of 
the Statistical Society, who had paid much 
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[Conducted l&gt;r 



but I was told it all in fact, the whole scene 
was described to me, and many such, by one 
of the policemen who attended the van, and 
was, no doubt, indignant at so much trouble, 
expense, and formality for so insignificant a 
result. He was a very large-made, powerful 
man has since left the force, and gone as 
porter on the Great Western Eailway." 

" But, good heavens, Mr. Tweezer ! " ex 
claimed I, " can a wise and paternal govern 
ment devise no better machinery than all this 
for the prevention of juvenile and infant 
crime ? Prevention do I say ? why there s 
no attempt at prevention in this. It is simply a 
costly arrangement for inflicting small punish 
ments, the effect of which may not, perhaps, 
be of much longer duration than the period of 
confinement unless, indeed, it tends to harden 
and exasperate, and render the culprits more 
cunning for the future." 

"You are quite right," replied my friend 
Tweezer, " as to the view you take of these 
trivial and numerous punishments of the 
infant thieves ; but you are not doing justice 
to the arrangements of the Tothill Fields 
Bridewell, if you suppose they do no more 
than this. In this prison are hundreds of 
women of all ages, as well as hundreds of boys 
of all ages, from six to fifteen ; many of these 
are ordered imprisonment for periods of two 
or three years ; and when this is the case, 
they are each taught to read and write, and 
are instructed in some trade, according to the 
aptitude they evince. In many instances 
for picking pockets, you know, my dear sir, 
requires an expert hand, especially when they 
contrive to take everything a gentleman has 
about him in many instances, therefore, the 
prisoners became skilful workmen, so that 
on leaving the prison, they are able to earn 
an honest living. And this, at least fifty per 
cent, of them are found to do." 

" But, my dear sir," said I ; "excellent and 
comforting as all this is, which you tell me, 
it really seems like beginning at the wrong 
end. First, the paternal government allows 
its children to become thieves without a single 
effort at prevention ; and then, when preven 
tion is a work of very great difficulty, and 
requires a great expenditure of money and 
time, to produce a doubtful result or only 
fifty per cent, of ultimate good then, only, 
the idea of education, instruction, and training 
in moral and personal habits, seems to occur 
to the sagacious brains of our legislators. 
Look at the scurvy sum granted for what 
they dared to call National Education ! 
and look at the taxes I pay for all sorts of 
other things ! Protection, forsooth ! and 
taxes for the Public Service ! why are my 
contributions to the public service of so little 
good to me, in respect of the safety of my 
personal property, that I must needs pay, in 
addition, the sum total of a gold watch a 
silver snuff-box two handkerchiefs a dia 
mond shirt-pin a pair of gold spectacles a 
box of Tolu lozenges, and a handsomely bound 



copy of Izaac Walton s Complete Angler, 
in order to be protected, in certain statistical 
ratios and degrees, from a similar occurrence 
in future, which may, nevertheless, happen 
to-morrow ! " 



THE MARSH FOG AND THE SEA 
BREEZE. 

IK TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

WHEN I went out to my shrimping, the 
next morning, I saw the last of the extreme 
quietness of our beach. Up to this time, it 
was no unusual thing for Jos and me to have 
the long range of shore entirely to ourselves ; 
so lazy were the few people who lived there, 
and so rare was it for any stranger to come 
near us. After this morning, I never knew it 
so again. I slipped out of the house before 
anybody else was awake, carrying my net and 
basket. It must have been very early ; for it 
was mackarel season then, when the days are 
long ; and, when I looked back from the first 
headland, my shadow reached almost as far 
as the houses. I thought I would go over the 
headland, instead of stepping into the sea to 
go round it. It was rather further ; but I 
liked the feel of the warm sand where the sea 
vetch and the slender crop of grass grew, up 
the steep. It was pleasant treading for bare 
feet. Two or three little lambs browsed there 
at this season ; and shining green beetles now 
and then ran about in the sun : and perhaps 
a rabbit might cock up its white tail. I was 
soon at the top ; and there I found one of the 
Preventive Service men. His back was 
towards the sea, and his eye and glass fixed 
upon the barracks, as I suppose they had been 
the day before when we were busy about our 
trading. 

He would not answer me for some time, 
when I asked him what he saw ; but at last; 
he put clown his glass, and told me that there 
were to be great doings immediately, which 
would make a vast alteration in the neigh 
bourhood. He did not know what to think 
of it ; but he supposed we had only to obey, 
as soldiers and sailors should. It was a new 
thing, as far as he knew, for soldiers to do 
building work, and the like ; and we should 
see how they would manage it. A messmate 
who had strolled up to us here put in his 
word, saying that it was a regular part of a 
soldier s business, to build up walls, and dig- 
ditches, and do any work that was necessary 
for defence ; and this was a time and place 
when such service was much wanted from 
soldiers who \vere sent to defend the coast. 
I asked what they were going to build ; and 
I was told " a sea-wall : " and I was as wise 
as ever. 

As I went on my way the shrimps were 
very kind, and came into my net in swarms. 
I soon filled niy basket. It was so very 
heavy that I soon bethought me of throwing 
out all the very little shrimps, and returning 
them to the water. When I had done this, 
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him good, for he began to console us, said he 
had no doubt we should sell our fish well ; 
and that we had only to get into the houses, 
when we could, so as not to show our money 
bag in the streets ; and he finished off with 
the consolatory declaration that we looked so 
like thieves or beggars ourselves, that he did 
not think any of that sort of people would 
hurt us. 

When we alighted at the entrance of the 
town, it would have been a satisfaction to me 
to stand in the middle of the pavement, and 
roai , as my family well knew that I could ; 
but I was too desperately alarmed to try. I 
only whimpered ; and I believe this and our 
bare feet, and tattered clothes were powerful 
in obtaining for us the patronage of the cellars 
and small courts. The food we had to sell, 
really was cheap and excellent, and such as 
the poor of Dunridge would have been glad 
of an opportunity of obtaining often ; but 
I think the novelty had something to do with 
the favour we met in the very first street. 
Haggard faces, and half naked forms popped 
up from under the pavement, as it seemed, 
when Jos strengthened his heart to cry " fresh 
mackarel." One woman carried away two on 
half a plate ; and another hoisted a boiler 
from below for two more. A child who could 
scarcely walk held out a farthing in one hand 
and stretched out the other for a fish. Two 
or three cook -maids appeared with dishes at 
back doors ; and Jos then got behind the 
door to bag his half-pence unperceived. One 
gentleman whom we met, told us to follow 
him ; and when we got to his house, we found 
he was a school-master ; and he bought so 
many that he paid us in silver. When we 
had sold the last, the baker saw us from his 
door, and asked us if we did not want some 
bread, as it was such a long way to go home. 
He had no idea that we should attempt the 
short cut by the marsh, the townspeople had 
such a horror of that place. He said he 
should never see us again alive, if we went 
into that poisonous hole. This was not the 
sort of threat to frighten us. 

What a pity it was that this marsh was in 
the way between us and the Dunridge people, 
who had shown themselves so eager to buy 
our fish ! Jos s bag was so heavy with half 
pence, that it tore his old jacket ; and then 
we agreed that, if we came again, we would 
ask our friend, the baker, to give us silver for 
our copper : as for our coming again, we 
agreed that it should be very soon. Excited 
by our gains, we fancied we could bring a 
load of fish this way, by swinging a creel 
between us ; wading where we knew the 
depth, and resting where a bit of rock afforded 
room. Yet it did not seem easy to me now 
to cross it without anything to carry but an 
empty basket. I lost my footing several 
times, and fell into the slime, so that Jos 
scolded me ; but I could not help it. At first, 
he refused to lend me a hand, but when he 
found that I could not get upon the rock 



where he stood, and when I said I was giddy, 
he became suddenly very kind, and helped 
me all he could. I think he remembered 
what the baker said, and thought I might 
have come once too often. I was beginning 
to feel very sick, when a whiff of air passed 
me, which I think of now as one of the 
pleasantest things that ever happened to 
me. The warm, sharp, penetrating, smell of 
burning tar came on the breeze, and it cured 
my sickness for the moment. I plunged and 
staggered on, revived now and then by 
another whiff, and then turning sick, and 
feeling strangely again. The last thing I 
remember is, that I heard some knocking 
near, and saw some people moving ; that Jos 
pulled me by the arm with all his force to 
make me get up, while I seemed to be sinking 
in chilly water, and that I heard gruff voices 
over me, and Jos saying that it was Molly, 
and that she would not get up. It seems to 
me that there was some flickering of flame, 
but whether it was from my own intense 
head-ache, or real fire before my eyes, I 
cannot say. Some of the soldiers were begin 
ning the sea-wall that day, driving piles, and 
sounding the quicksand, and making prepara 
tions for laying the broad foundation of stones, 
from which the embankments were to arise. 
They were burning tar, not only for their 
piles, but to lessen the danger of the bad air 
of the marsh. The working party saw Jos 
and me from a distance, and came to the 
rescue. One of them covered me with his 
coat, after wringing the water out of my old 
frock (which finished tearing it to pieces), 
and carried me home. 

My mother s conclusion from the adventure, 
was that there was bad luck in dealing with 
the Dunridge people, and that she would 
never send fish there any more. Considering 
the weight of Jos s money-bag, and her 
pleased surprise in laying hold of it, this ought 
to be considered a remarkable proof of her 
affection. I knew nothing about that, how 
ever, nor about anything else for so long a 
time, that that summer has always remained 
a perplexing one to me. All I know is, that 
I lay in a miserable state, which seemed to 
me to be stretching on for ever and ever. I 
was almost too feeble to move under the rug ; 
I could not lie still ; I was too weak to cry 
aloud, and yet I was always crying. The fish 
that my mother kept under the bed smelled 
so, that it seemed to suffocate me ; and when 
any body opened the door, my mother scolded 
if it was not shut again directly. I believe 
thus much was all real, and so was little 
Peter s crying, which went through and 
through my head. But there were worse 
things that were not real. For hours together, 
I thought I was going down and down in the 
sea, and could never get to the bottom ; and 
then it seemed as if somebody pulled me by 
the hair, and tugged, and pulled, and could 
not get me up again. I saw terrible monsters, 
and they, too, seemed to pull at my head. 
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j ever, was of a different mind. He made little 
Peter take hold of my mother s apron, and 
ran back to save what he could of our goods. 
By the help of the neighbours, every thing 
was dragged out before the rafters fell in, 
and nothing was lost but the tobacco, which 
was poked in under the boards. When our 
neighbours and partners, Glassford and 
Oulton, perceived that Bony was not yet 
actually on the beach, they ventured to secure 
the goods in their own houses, and hide 
them cleverly before the officers should come 
down. 

The officers were not long in coming. 
Amidst the other sounds of that awful night, 
were the gun fired at intervals from the Pre 
ventive Station, and the military music ap 
proaching from the barracks ; and again 
(what seemed to me as terrific as anything), 
the jingling and crashing of the heavy wag 
gons, that came down the lanes from the 
inland farmsteads, to carry away the women 
and children, and most valuable goods. My 
mother hailed two or three of these ; but the 
drivers only inquired whereabouts the French 
had really lauded, and whether we had seen 
them ; and then told us that we must wait, 
and they Avould pick us up as they returned. 

" Don t, mother, don t ! " I said at last, 
when her loud crying became more than I 
could bear. " Don t cry so loud. Bony is 
not here." 

She told me that I did not know that ; and 
the words froze my very heart. I hid my 
face on her shoulder ; and of the rest of the 
night I remember nothing. 

The next was a brilliant autumn morning, 
and I saw the wide stretch of coast, and 
broad expanse of sea, for the first time for 
some months. We were brought down to 
our own beach again. When the heaving sea, 
with its glittering tract to the eastward, was 
.seen without ship or boat upon it (for the 
boats were drawn up along the whole coast 
where the beacon fires had been visible), it 
was supposed that the French fleet of gun 
boats had passed on to the westward : but by 
degrees it came out that the whole was a pro 
digious mistake. The soldiers, and the 
country people whom they had got to help 
them with the sea-wall, had been in the habit, 
all the summer, of burning tarred wood, as a 
safeguard against the stench of the marsh ; 
and on concluding their work, some of the 
lads had fed the little fire into one so far 
visible from a distance as to be taken by the 
townspeople for the kindling of a beacon. 
Out rang their bells ; forth went the news, 
gathering force and fulness at every step ; 
and the consequence was the firing of the 
beacons all along the coast. It was a conso 
lation dear to the hearts of many, to their 
dving day, that the Prime Minister was 
waked out of his sleep the next night, to hear 
about our town, and our beacon, and our 
headland ; and that our doings were heard of 
by King George the Third himself, who was, 
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in fact, almost as much interested in Bony s 
landing as we were. We were a prouder set 
of people from that day. 

Except that a heap of charred wood lay 
where our cottage had stood, the scene looked 
to everybody else just the same as usual. But 
to me, it was wonderfully changed. Since I 
had seen it last, the sea-wall had been built, 
and the whole marsh had quite changed in 
appearance. No more water had flowed in, 
and a vast deal had drained out. There were 
no glittering pools and little streams, and the 
land was almost as dark as the moor. Along 
its seaward edge was a broad, firm walk, on 
which sentries were now placed, and by 
which we could reach the hard sands to the 
west in a few minutes, without wetting the 
soles of our feet. I was told that the towns 
people, and the boys of the whole neighbour 
hood, were so eager about the new work and 
pay, and so sorry when the sea-wall was 
finished, that it was thought that another 
work woidd answer ; and a causeway to the 
town across the narrowest part of the marsh 
was planned. It was likely to pay well in 
time by a very small toll, and as the fishermen 
along the coast would traffic in the town every 
day of the week. The shops would have their 
custom ; and the townspeople would be glad of 
a constant supply of fish. The doctors said 
the wall and causeway would be paid for 
presently, if toll was taken from the average 
number of persons that would have had the 
fever if the marsh had remained as it was. 
The mere money-saving from abolishing so 
much illness, though it was the least part of 
the good, was such as to justify a free expen 
diture on such improvements. 

What the doctors said was confirmed by 
experience. From that time, the fever 
lessened, year by year, as the marsh dried up, 
till at last (and that was before I was in my 
teens) it became a matter of public informa 
tion and serious inquiry when a case of fever 
occurred in the town. Before that time the 
marsh had changed its aspect again and again., 
It was very ugly while it was black, with 
brown water trickling through its drains, and 
rusting the sands at low water. Then it was 
covered by degrees with a woolly bluish 
grass ; and in July we saw it dotted over 
with rushy ricks of meadow hay, such as 
cattle would not take if they could get any 
thing better. Then we saw more and more 
beasts grazing there, and patches of it were 
manured upon trial. When once a turnip- 
crop was taken off one corner of it, the im 
provement went on rapidly. The rent that it 
yields is rather low still ; but I have seen 
more loads of potatoes and turnips carried 
from it, than of manure carried to it : and in a 
few years there were thin crops of oats waving 
in the breeze. As the fish-carts pass to the 
town, along the clean sandy causeway, with 
hedges and green fields on either hand, it is 
difficult to believe how, within the remem 
brance of many residents of Dunridge, the 
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who needed to be taught everything, no one 
would think of taking me while my feet were 
bare, and my clothes in rags, and my hair all 
tangled and rusted with the weather. My 
mother was not really poor, I knew ; and J 
coaxed her into a bargain with the butcher s 
wife, by which a certain quantity of fish was 
to be delivered in consideration of a suit of 
clothes for me. My own history has nothing 
to do, from this time, with that of our hamlet, 
as I never lived there again. It is enough to 
say that I have found that " where there s a 
will there s a way ; " that I learned not only 
to cook, but to read and write, and a good 
deal besides ; and that, having been first a 
scholar, and then a teacher in the Sunday 
School of Dunridge, when Sunday schools 
were first heard of there, I married the best 
of the teachers, who became master of the 
Orphan Asylum. 

I had not been married long when I had 
occasion to go to the hamlet, one fine August 
evening. It was a pleasant walk now by the 
causeway. There was a low blossomy hedge 
on either hand, over which one looked upon 
clover and turnip fields, with the sea beyond, 
now all golden and glittering with the sunset. 
On the other side, the reapers were busy, 
cutting wheat about the first, I should think, 
that had been grown where the marsh had 
been. Where the grain had been carried, 
the children were driving flocks of geese from 
the moor into the stubbles, and dressing them 
selves up with poppies and blue corn-flowers. 
If they had ventured hither ten years before, 
they would have been smeared with slime, and 
sick with stench, and would have gathered 
nothing better than rushes. The change was 
striking enough to me, though I had watched 
its progress : much more so was it to another, 
who came suddenly upon it. 

I was sitting with my mother on the 
shingle, just as the pale moon came up over 
the headland, and Peter, now a stout lad, was 
helping Jos to draw up the boat, after a 
successful trip, when, chancing to turn my 
head, I saw a sailor, with a bundle over his 
shoulder, looking down into the dell from 
the farther end. He came along, staring 
about him like one bewildered ; and he stooid 
still and listened when he heard the creak 
and jingle of the harvest waggon. 

It was my father ; and I think we knew 
him before he was sure that he knew us. He 
was much aged, but not nearly so much as 
my mothei-, who was, indeed, taken by 
strangers for our grandmother. I saw that 
my father Avas shocked. With his children 
he was strangely shy at first. He could not 
order us about, and knock us about as he 
used to do ; and I think he was awkward as 
to how to speak to us. 

I left him sitting beside my mother, and 
looking about him in great amazement, and 
asking many questions of the lads, while I 
cooked his supper. He liked his supper well, 
and when he heard that I was going to 



Dunridge on foot that night, he was more 
puzzled than ever. We told him there was a 
short and pleasant way now ; he would go 
part of the way with me to see it. He was in 
the midst of telling me that, during all his 
wanderings and adventures, he had never 
once set eyes on Bony, when we came in sight 
of the harvest fields ; as he looked over the 
hedge, I gathered him a wild rose, and he put 
it in his hat, saying, it was the last thing he 
had ever thought of to have a posy from that 
place. After we had said good night and 
parted, as the town appeared before us in the 
moonlight, I heard his whistle so long, that I 
am sure he must have gone home much more 
slowly than I did. I saw him twice again 
before he had to go afloat. He told me that 
he had not brought home much money, but 
that he had left what he had with Jos (as Jos 
was clearly a steady young man), desiring that 
it might go to make my mother comfortable, 
for he had a strong belief that he should 
never see her again. He never did see her 
again, for she died the next year. He returned 
to us after a few years. He had wounds, and 
was too far broken to be a fisherman again, 
though he went out with his sons, now and 
then, in warm weather. His chief pleasure 
was to sit in an arbour in Jos s garden, 
smoking his pipe and looking at the sea. He 
knew that Jos s tidy wife did not like that 
any one should drink spirits in the house, so 
he sat chiefly in the arbour, except in very 
cold weather. He said he should like no 
better than to die among the honeysuckles 
there ; but he died in his bed, as kindly waited 
upon by Jos s wife, as if she had not disliked 
some of his ways. 

As for our town, whether it is that the 
schools have made a great difference in the 
course of a generation, or that the peace did 
us more good than we knew of at the time, 
or whether it really is that the improvement 
in the general health has renewed the place, 
I cannot say with certainty ; but it certainly 
is not like the same town that it was when I 
was a child. It is a quiet place still, with 
no great wealth, or stir of any kind : but 
nobody now lives in cellars ; and it is a rare 
thing to see a beggar. My husband and I 
think it is a comfortable and pleasant place to 
live in between the fruitfulness of the land, 
and the beauty of the sea. And this is exactly 
what Jos says of our old hamlet, and of his 
own home in the midst of it. 



A MYSTERIOUS CITY. 

IN a Dominican convent near the city of 

Santa Cruz del Quiche^ happened one of the 

Incidents of Travel in Central America," 

hich Stephens has so pleasantly recorded. 

He there met with an eccentric friar, from 

whom he obtained some curious information 

respecting the surrounding country. Nothing 

roused his curiosity so keenly as the Padre s 

assertion, that, four days journey on the road 
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men showed no hospitality to strangers it 
tvas punishable with death by their laws. 
The peace and independence of his nation 
depended on these restrictions ; but if they 
would enter it with the intention of never 
leaving, he would promise them dwellings, 
wives, and honours. Huertis informed him, 
by signs and other expedients, that he would 
enter the city on his own terms. 

Accordingly they all marched towards it, 
carrying Hammond, -who had been despe 
rately wounded. They found that it was sur 
rounded by a wall sixty feet high, enclosing an 
area of twelve miles ; a moat one hundred 
feet wide encompassed the wall, which AVUS 
crossed by a drawbridge, raised over the 
gate. At a signal from the chief, the bridge 
descended, and the cavalcade passed over. 
At another signal the ponderous gates un 
folded, and a vista of solemn magnificence 
presented itself an avenue of colossal statues 
and trees, extending to the opposite side, or 
western gate ; a similar avenue crossed the 
city from north to south. Arrived at the 
point where the avenues intersect each other, 
they were led into a large and lofty hall, sur- j 
rounded by columns, and displaying three 
raised seats. These were covered with ca 
nopies of rich drapery, on one of which sat 
the monarch, a person of grave and benignant 
aspect, of about sixty years old, who was 
arrayed in scarlet and gold, having a golden 
image of the rising sun on the back of his 
throne. 

The interview resulted in giving the 
strangers their freedom within the limits of 
the city ; and permission for them, under 
indispensable obligations, to become citizens. 
In the meantime, they were to be maintained 
as prisoners of state. With this they were 
satisfied. The residence assigned them was 
the wing of a spacious structure, which had 
been appropriated to the surviving remnant 
of an ancient order of priesthood called 
Kaanas. Forbidden by inviolably sacred laws 
from intermarrying with any persons but those 
of their own caste, these Kaanas had dwindled 
down to a few individuals, diminutive iu 
stature, and imbecile in intellect. They were 
nevertheless held in high veneration and 
affection by the Iximayan community per 
haps as specimens of an antique race nearly 
extinct. Their ancient residence was chiefly 
occupied by a higher order of priests, called 
Wabaqoons, who were their legal and sacer 
dotal guardians. With one of these, Vaalpeor, 
Velasquez became very intimate, and while 
Huertis was devoting himself to the anti 
quities, hieroglyphics, and pantheism of this 
unknown city, the young pagan was eagerly 
imbibing a knowledge of the world at large 
from Velasquez, which proved to him equally 
enchanting ; so that when the Spaniard pro 
posed the escape of the expedition, with 
Vaalpeor as their companion, he agreed to it. 
At this time Hammond died of his wounds, 
and after the funeral they prepared for escape. 



When they were ready, Huertis could not 
be found ; two days and nights elapsed ; still 
he did not appear. On searching his rooms, 
neither his papers nor drawing instruments 
were to be seen. It was afterwards discovered 
that Huertis had taken into his confidence 
one whom he hoped would accompany him, 
and she had betrayed him. His offence, after 
his voluntary vows, and his initiation into 
the sacred mysteries, was unpardonable ; his 
fate could not be doubted. Vaalpeor after 
wards admitted that Huertis had been sacri 
ficed in due form on the high altar of the Sun, 
and that he (Vaalpeor) had beheld the fatal 
ceremony. As Huertis had not implicated 
his associates, there was yet a chance for 
them. After some difficulties, they contrived 
to escape with Vaalpeor, and the two Aztec 
or Kaaua children of which he was the 
guardian. In fourteen days, after much 
suffering, they reached Ocosingo, where 
Vaalpeor died from the unaccustomed toils 
and deprivations of the journey. Velasquez, 
with the two children, reached San Salva 
dor in February. He was advised to send 
them to the United States, and thence to 
Europe. 



although here and there a suspicion obtruc 
itself to cast a hazy shadow of doubt across 
its authenticity. Against unqualified credence, 
comes the fact that the two children of the 
mysterious city have been made a show ; and 
that the account of their origin is derived 
from their present keeper, who has translated 
enough of the narrative to explain the 
children s appearance at Boston : he says 
the remainder will be published as soon as 
Velasquez can place the manuscript in proper 
hands, and inquiries have been made among^ 
those who accompanied him. 

In a country which boasts of a Barnum, we 
may be forgiven, therefore, for accompanying 
the above account of the mysterious city, 
and the equally mysterious children, with a 
caution. The friends of Mr. Huertis of Bal 
timore, and those of Mr. Hammond " of 
Canada," will, doubtless, be applied to by the 
curious in the States ; and from them could 
at least be gleaned some materials for au 
thenticating the exhibitor s statements. The 
existence of such a city is too curious and 
important to be allowed to remain long in 
doubt. 

The children are described as having a 
tottering and feeble gait, and idiotic look. 
Their ages are respectively eight and ten. 

It is said that the " Exhibition " is on its 
way from the United States to rival Madame 
Tussaud s, and the thousand wonders pre 
paring for the coming Fair of the World. 
Let us hope that among the first visitors will 
be a categorical Committee from the Ethno 
graphical Society ; and that a deputation from 
the Eoyal Geographical Society will exact 
from the showman a strict account of Don 
Pedro Velasquez s latitudes and longitudes. 
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. nil ladies, dyspeptic half-pay 

the. rs. suspicious quidnuncs, plot -dreading 
diplomatists. :md grudging rate-pa-. 
Laving tlu- fear of the forthcoming Industrial 
Invasion befop- their eves, are beconiii 
anxious ivspeci ii:^ tin- u.l.-quate etlicieucy of 
the London I H-nilJ,- rumours are 

finding their way into most of the clubs: 
reports are permeating into the tea-parties 
of suburban dowagers which darkly shadow 
fnrt li dire mischief and confusion, the most 
hcivf is to be (of course) 
the overthrow of the British Constitution. 
Conspiracies of a comprehensive character are 
being hatched in e-Ttain hark parlours, in cer 
tain !:; I ; nd Mr. ( antelo s ( hi -keu 

Establishment in Leicester Square. A compli 
cated web of machination is being spun we 
on the authority of a noble peer 
against the integrity ( tin- Austrian Kmpiiv, 
at A small coffee-shop in Soho. Prussia is b, -in^ 
menaced by t wctity-four determined Poles and 
Honveds in the attics of a cheap mlHurateur 
in the Haymarket. Lots aiv I.ein^ c;ist for 
the as.-. : Louis Napoleon, in the 

iniit-r | .-hops. Ame- 

!in fr. &gt;iu that mighty lever of 

the eiviii-ed World, the "New York Weekly 

H.rald" at whose nod, it is well known, 
kiiurs tivmi i ..... i their thrones, and the earth 
shakes is of opinion that tin- time bids fair 
for a d !. -d Republicans on Man 

chester. Tli. Kn^lish policemen have been 
tampered with, and an- suborned. The great 
.Mr. .Fustice Maule can t find one anywhere. 
In short, the peace of the entire continent of 
already gone. 

When the various conspiracies now on foot 
: ho disaffected of all 

nations which are to land at the various 
llritish ]..iis under pretence of "assisting" 
at tie- i ,1,, W. are to l.e privately 

and confidentially &lt;lrilled in secret 

armed \\ith weapons, .-te.-dthily 

.1 be T"\\,-r of London : while 

the Metropolitan Police and the (Juards, both 

id toot, will fraternise, and (to a man) 

-i --p. 

Neither have our prudent prophets 




cashire, are also to fraterni-- in London, and 
to " rifle, rol), and plunder," as uninterruptedly 
as if every man s house were a mere Castle of 
Andalusia. Pickpockets not in singl- 
but in whole battalions an- to arrive from 
Paris and Vienna, and are to full into com 
pact organisation (through tin- medium of 
interpreters) with the united swell-mobs of 
London, Liverpool, and Manchester! 

In short, it would appear that no words can 
.\|.r. our fearful condition, so well, as Mr. 
Croaker s in "The Good Natun-d Man." 
" I am so frightened," says he, " that I scarce 
know whether I sit, stand, or go. Perhaps at 
this moment I am treading on light, d i. 
bla/.in^ brimstone, and barrels of gunpowder. 
Thev are preparing to blow me up into the 
clouds. Murder! We shall be all burnt in 
our beds ! " 

Now, to the end that the prophets and their 
disciples may rest quietly in their beds, we 
have benevolently abandoned our own bed 
for some three nights or so, in order to report 
the results of personal inquiry into the condi 
tion and system of the Protective Police of 
the Metropolis : the Detective Police has 
been already described in the first volume of 
hold W r ords." If, after our details 
of the patience, promptitude, order, \ 
/.eal. and judgment, which watch over th- 
of the huge Babylon when she slee] 
fears of the most apprehensive be not 
dispelled, we shall have quitted our pillow, 
ana plied our pen in vain ! J .ut we have 
i distrust. 

Although the Metropolitan Police Force 
consists of nil. M.-ndents. one hun 

dred and twenty-four inspectors, five hundred 
and eighty-live Serjeants, and four thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-seven constable?, 
doing duty at twenty-five stations ; yet, so 
i is the order of proceeding in all, and 
so fairly can the dc.~crij.tion of what is done 
at one station be taken as a specimen f 
what is done at the others, that, without 
farther preface, we shall take the reader into 
custody, and convey him at once to the Police 
Station, in P.ow Str- rdeii. 

A policeman keeping watch :md v&gt; 
the wick.-t -iv 
down a lonir 

where !, on which 

we observe Police-constable rlark, newlj 
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relieved, asleep, and snoring most portentously 
a little exhausted, perhaps, by nine hours 
constant walking on his beat. In the right- 
hand corner of this room which is a bare 
room like a guard -house without the drums and 
muskets is a dock, or space railed off for pri 
soners : opposite, a window breast-high at 
which an Inspector always presides day and 
night to hear charges. Passing by a corner- 
door into his office on the other side of this 
window, we find it much like any other office 
inky, dull, and quiet papers stuck against the 
walls perfect library of old charges on shelves 
overhead stools and desks a hall-porter s 
chair, little used gaslights fire sober clock. 
At one desk stands a policeman, duly coated 
and caped, looking stiffly over his glazed 
stock at a handbill he is copying. Two In 
spectors sit near, working away at a great 
rate with noisy pens that sound like little 
rattles. 

The clock points a quarter before nine. 
One of the Inspectors takes under his arm a 
slate, the night s muster roll, and an orderly 
book. He proceeds to the Yard. The gas 
jet, shining from the office through its 
window, and a couple of street lamps in 
distinctly light the place. 

On the appearance of the inspecting officer 
in the yard, and at the sound of the word ! 
"Attention!" about seventy white faces, 
peering out above half-a-dozen parallel lines 
of dark figures, fall into military ranks in 
" open order." A man from each section a 
Serjeant comes forward to form the staff of 
the commanding officer. The roll is called over, 
and certain men are told off as a Reserve, to 
remain at the station for any exigencies that 
may arise. The book is then opened, and the 
Inspector reads aloud a series of warnings. 
P. C. John Jones, J, No. 202, was disco 
vered drunk on duty on such a day, and dis 
missed the force. Serjeant Jenkins did not 
report that a robbery had been complained 
of in such a street, and is suspended for a 
month. The whole division are then enlight 
ened as to the names, addresses, ages, and 
heights, of all persons who have been 
" missing " from a radius of fifteen miles 
from Charing Cross (the police definition of 
the Metropolis) since the previous night ; 
as to the colours of their hair, eyes, and 
clothes ; as to the cut of their coats, the fashion 
and material of their gowns, the shape of their 
hats or bonnets, the make of their boots. So 
minute and definite are all these personal 
descriptions, that a P. C. (the official ellipsis 
for Police Constable) must be very sleepy, or 
unusually dull of observation, if, in the event 
of his meeting with any of these missing 
individuals, he does not put them in tram 
of restoration to their anxious friends. Lost 
articles of property are then enumerated 
and described with equal exactness. When 
we reflect that the same routine is being 
performed at the same moment at the head 
of every police regiment or division in the 



Metropolis, it seems extraordinary how any 
thing or person can be lost in London. 
Among the trifles enumerated as " found," are 
a horse and cart, a small dog, a brooch, a 
baby, and a firkin of butter. 

Emotion is no part of a policeman s duty. 
If felt, it must be suppressed : he listens as 
stolidly to the following account of the baby, 
as to the history of the horse and cart, the 
little dog, the brooch, and the butter. 

O DIVISION. Found, at Eight and a quarter 
O P.M., on the 2nd instant, by [a gentleman 
named], of Bayham Street, Caradcn Town, on the 
step of his door, the body of a new-born Infant, 
tied up in a Holland Bag. Had on a Calico Bed 
gown and Muslin Cap, trimmed with Satin Ribbon. 
Also a Note, stating, "Any one who finds this 
precious burthen, pay him the last duties which 
a, Mother much in distress and trouble ofmind 
is unable to do. May the blessing of God be 
on you ! " 

The book is closed. The mother " much in 
distress and trouble of mind," is shut up with 
t ; and the Inspector proceeds to make his in 
spection. He marches past each rank. The 
men, one by one, produce their kit ; consisting 
of lantern, rattle, and staff. He sees that 
each man is clean and properly provided for 
the duties of the night. Returning to his 
former station amidst the Serjeants, he gives 
the word " Close up ! " 

The men now form a compact body, and 
the Serjeants take their stand at the head of 
their respective ranks. But, before this effi 
cient body of troops deploy to their various 
beats, they are addressed by the superior 
officer much as a colonel harangues his regi 
ment before going into action. The Inspec 
tor s speech sharp and pithily delivered is 
something to this effect : 

" Now, men, I must again beg of you to be 
very careful in your examination of empty 
houses. See that the doors are feist ; and, if not, 
search for any persons unlawfully concealed 
therein. Number nineteen section will allow no 
destitute parties to herd together under the 
Adelphi arches. Section Number twenty-four 
will be very particular in insisting on all 
gentlemen s carriages [it is an opera night] 
keeping the rank, close to the kerb-stone, and 
in cautioning the coachmen not to leave their 
horses. Be sure and look sharp after flower- 
girls. Offering flowers for sale is a pretence. 
The girls are either beggars or thieves ; but 
you must exercise great caution. You must 
not interfere with them unless you actually 
hear them asking charity, or see them trying- 
pockets, or engaged in actual theft. The 
chief thing, however, is the empty houses ; 
thieves get from them into the adjoining pre 
mises, and then there s a burglary. Teii- 
tion, to the left face, march ! " 

The sections march off in Indian file, and 
the Inspector returns to his office by one door 
while the half-dozen " Reserves " go into the 
outer-room by another. The former, now 
buttons on his great coat : and, after supper, 
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ink and disorderly." The cn ; 
seems, not half an hour n^o pur 
accident found his way into Craven t 
Strand. Though there are upwards of forty 
doors in Craven street, he wout&lt;l kick, and 
thump, and batter the complaina- 
other door would do. The complainant don t 
know why ; the delinquent don t kno\\ 

knows why. No entreaty, no expostu- 
iio threat, could induce him to transfer 
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- .ills family. Finally, tli.- prisoner em- 

d his claim on Mr. Spills :, ii 
tgrttsiklng Mr. Hpill* on th- mouth. ! 

:uu.-diately handed over to the 
custody of a P. C. 

The defendant answers the usual questions 

as to name and condition, with a drowsy in- 

mddled. But, when 

tin- In.opeetor ask-i 1 int i~ay of his 

piritshines thn.iK.di him. What is that to the 
police ? Have they , do with the 

census ? They may lock him up, fine him, 
put hi:. -rnill.it 

th. V like. All thi* is in their pov. . 
- the law well nmu.li. Sir ; 

m tell his a^e and h&lt;- 
won t do it, Sir ! 
been mildly pressed, and croM-examii. 

&gt;rs through the few 
grey 1, .Id head, and 

8udd&lt; 

- Well then : Five-and-twenty !" 
All i , &gt;ner 

but now tii -hecks 

:d sur- 

wonld 

s cannot be enfor- 

Bf. m answer, one of 

-erves eae him of his property. Had 



his adventures be&lt; i 

could .-,-.-ir.-.-ly have been better d&lt;-~ 

tlian by th.- f.,ll.,winw articles :- 

an i-nipty HU3 

i lief, a so vert i 

in half-pence, a tooth-pick, and a 
From hi. i nick is drawn a watch-gun; 
tliri !i _rh, io watch. 

Wh.-n In- is uoU-r, he will be questioned at 

..HS; a description of the v. it.-!i. \\ith 

it maker s name and number will be extracted 

irn ; it will be sent round to every 

Station ; and, by this time to niorrov. 

Metroj*olis will be 
lietlu-r such a watch has been 
as a pledge ? Most probably it will be re- 

. and restored before he has t 
get tipsy again and when he has, he will 

lose it again. 
" \\litn &gt;hall 1 have to appear before the 

e ? " asks the prosecntor. 
A t ten o clock to-morrow morning," and 
so ends that CMC. 

is no peace for the Inspector. During 

the twenty-four hours he is on duty, his 

v is constantly framing some new 

For some minutes, a brown face 

with bright black eyes has been peeri: 

v from under a quant i- 
black hair and a straw hat behind Mi. 

Advances to the window. 
" Have you got e er a gipsy woman here, 
sir?" 

" No pipsy woman to-night." 
"Thank ee, sir :" and the querist r i 
repeat this new reading of &gt; 
have lost my love," at 
house, till he finds her and bails her. 

Most of the constables who have been 
relieved from duty by the nine o clock men 
have now dropped in, and are detaili: 
orthy ot a report to their re/; 
s. The Serjeants enter these 
rences on a printed form. Only one i 
sented, now : 

. 67 reports that, at 5J P.M.. a l.y, uained 

Philip l&tac was kuocki i Jov.-n. in IU&gt;w Street, by 

a Lorse belonging to .Mr. i vender. 

tikou to Charing X Hospital, and sent 

Lome, slightly 1 : 

The Inspector has not time to file this docu 
ment before an earnest-looking man conies 
to the win.! opened 

which evidently causes h : u than 

resent ii : 
11 L 

i ark.-r. oft; 

ifternoon at ; 

have been back in al 
he ha.!-. 

paid 
in. and it had not." 

good enough to describe his person 
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tConducttd by 



and dress, sir," says the Inspector, taking out 
a printed form called " a Route." 

These are minutely detailed and, recorded. 
" Has he any friends or relatives in London 1 ?" 

The applicant replies by describing the 
residence and condition of the youth s father 
and uncle. The Inspector orders " Ninety- 
two" (one of the Reserves) to go with the 
gentleman, "and see what he can make of 
it." The misguided delinquent s chance of 
escape will be lessened every minute. Not 
only will his usual haunts be visited in the 
course of the night by Ninety-two ; but 
his description will be known, before morn- 
m g&gt; by wry police officer on duty. This 
Route, which is now being copied by a 
Reserve into a book will be passed on, pre 
sently, to the next station. There, it will again 
be copied ; passed on to the next ; copied ; for 
warded and so on until it shall have made 
the circuit of all the Metropolitan stations. 
In the morning, that description will be read 
to the men going on duty. " Long neck, light 
hair, brown clothes, low crowned hat," and 
so on. 

A member of the E division throws a paper 
on the window-sill, touches his hat, exclaims, 
" Route, sir ! " and departs. 

The Routes are coming in all night long. 
A lady has lost her purse in an omnibus. 
Here is a description of the supposed thief 
a woman who sat next to the lady and here 
are the dates and numbers of the bank notes, 
inscribed on the paper with exactness. On 
the back, is an entry of the hour at which 
the paper was received at, and sent away 
from, every station to which it has yet been. 
A Reserve is called in to book the memo 
randum ; and in a quarter of an hour he is 
off with it to the station next on the 
Route. Not only are these notices read to 
the men at each relief, but the most impor 
tant of them are inserted in the "Police 
Gazette," the especial literary organ of the 
Force, which is edited by one of its members. 

A well dressed youth about eighteen years 
of age, now leans over the window to bring 
himself as near to the Inspector as possible. 
He whispers in a broad Scotch accent : 

" I am destitute. I came up from Scotland 
to find one Saunders M Alpine, and I can t 
find him, and I have spent all my money. I 
have not a farthing left. I want a night s 

" Reserve ! " The inspector wastes no words 
in a case like this. 

" Sir." 

" Go over to the relieving officer and ask 
him to give this young man a night in the 
casual ward." 

The policeman and the half-shamed sup 
pliant go out together. 

"That is a genuine tale," remarks the 
Inspector. 

" Evidently a fortune-seeking young Scotch 
man," we venture to conjecture, "who has 
come to London upon too slight an invitation, 



and with too slender a purse. He has an 
honest face, and won t know want long. He 
may die Lord Mayor." 

The Inspector is not sanguine in such cases. 
" He may" he says. 

There is a great commotion in the outer 
office. Looking through the window, we 
see a stout bustling woman who announces 
herself as a complainant, three female wit 
nesses, and two policemen. This solemn pro 
cession moves towards the window ; yet we 
look in vain for a prisoner. The prisoner is 
in truth invisible on the floor of the dock, so 
one of his guards is ordered to mount him 
on a bench. He is a handsome, dirty, curly- 
headed boy about the age of seven, though 
he says he is nine. The prosecutrix makes 
her charge. 

" Last Sunday, sir, (if you please, sir, I keep 
a cigar and stationer s shop,) this here little 
creetur breaks one of my windows, and the 
moment after, I loses a box of paints " 

" Value ? " asks the Inspector, already 
entering the charge, after one sharp look at 
the child. 

"Value, sir? Well, I ll say eight-pence. 
Well, sir, to-night again, just before shutting 
up, I hears another pane go smash. I looks 
out, and I sees this same little creetur a 
running aways. I runs after him, and hands 
him over to the police." 

The child does not exhibit the smallest 
sign of fear or sorrow. He does not even 
whimper. He tells his name and address, when 
asked them, in a straightforward business-like 
manner, as if he were quite used to the whole 
proceeding. He is locked up ; and the pro 
secutrix is desired to appear before the Magis 
trate in the morning to substantiate her 
charge. 

" A child so young, a professional thief ! " 

"Ah ! These are the most distressing 
cases we have to deal with. The number of 
children brought here, either as prisoners, or 
as having been lost, is from five to six thou 
sand per annum. Juvenile crime and its fore 
runner the neglect of children by their 
parents is still on the increase. That s the 
experience of the whole Force." 

" If some place were provided at which 
neglected children could be made to pass 
their time, instead of in the market and 
streets say in industrial schools provided by 
the nation juvenile delinquency would very 
much decrease 1 " 

" I believe, sir, (and I speak the sentiments 
of many experienced officers in the Force,) that 
it would be much lessened, and that the 
expense of such establishments would be saved 
in a very short time out of the police and 
county rates. Let alone morality altogether." 

And the Inspector resumes his writing. 
For a little while we are left to think, to 
the ticking of the clock. 

There are six hundred and fifty-six gentle 
men in the English House of Commons 
assembling in London. There is not one of 
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those f rho may ii"t. in one 

as dismal a ktiuwledge of 

tli.- 11.11 ip .11 earth in which In- : 
regard &lt;&gt;t th.-.-- chddien, as this Inspector lias 
88 We havi- as no man ran by ],. .-.Mhility 
shut out, who will walk this town with open 
liat is crying to ( ioi&gt; in the 
streets, [f W0 WftiOM of thOM U hundred 
ami till \ -MX, and had tlu- county.- t.. declare 
that \M- know tin- day // D the.-e 

children niti.-t be taken, liy tin: strong hand, 
out of our .-hameful public ways, and must 
be rescued when tin- State must (no will, 
or will not. in tin- ca.se, but must) take 
: and ignorant children where- 
th.-y an- t . .iind, s.-vi-n-ly punishing the 
parents when they ran IK- Voiind, too, and 
forcing them, it they have any means of exist- 
.trihute something towards the 
reclamation of lla-ir offspring, out ne\. 
entrusting them with the duties they have 
abandoned ; if we were to say this, ami wen- 
to add that as the day must come, it cannot 
e.inu- ton soon, and had best come now Red 
i ape woiil.l us in ten thousand 

shapes..) virtuous opposition, and i ks would 

crow, and donkeys \\.uild bray, and owls would 

:d s! rangers Wollld lie espied, and 

houses would be counted out, and we should 

be satisfactorily put down. Meanwhile, in 

Aberdeen, the horror has risen to that height, 

tinst the law, the authorities have by 

- clear of these un- 

christian objects, and have, to the utmost 
ext.nt of their illegal power, successfully 
done this very thing. Do nun 
hundred and tifty-six know of it do none 
of them look into it do none of them lay 
down their newspapers when they read of a 
baby sentenced for the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh time to imprisonment and 
whipping, and ask themselves the question, 
" Is there anv earthly tiling this child ean do 
when this i;. if fulfilled, but steal 

again, and be again imprisoned and again 
flogged, until, a precocious human devil, it is 
shipjN-d away to corrupt a new world ]" 
1).. none of the six hundred and fifty-six, 
care t,, walk from Charing Cross to \ 
chapel to look into Wentworth Street 
to stray into the Ian. s of Westminster to 
go into a prison almost within the shadow of 
their own Victoria Tower to see with their 
eves and hear with their ears, what such 
childhood is, and what c.-cape it h:us from 
-.\ hat it is ? Well : K.d Tape is easier, 
&gt; f..r more in blue books, and will 
i; a coininiv - long if you 

:ii" wind ever blows, 

or (he rain ever falls and then you can 
talk about it, and do nothing. 

Our meditations are suddenly ii t.-rnipted. 

"Uir.- s a ].(.:. 1 . i-iness . " cries a pale 
man in a breath!.-.-- hurry, at the wind&lt;A\. 
; .o.|v has been tampering with mv 
door-1 

" How do you mean, sir ?" 



" Why, I live round the corner, and I ha-l 

:.d 1 left m . 

lock (it s a Chubb. ) and 1 coine Ui,.-k, and 

the luck ronl Mi I- hat been tan 

with. TlnTe either are, or have been, 
in the place !" 
rve!" 
" Sir ! " 

"Take another man with you, 
of ladders, and see to this L."-nt leman .- 

w anxious little man rod 
"I)! you haven t seen anything of such a 
thing as a black and tan spaniel. 

" Is it a spaniel dog we have got in the 
yard?" the Inspector inquires of the jailer. 
" No, sir, it s a brown tarri- r I " 

my do;/ then. A brown 
tarrier ? O ! Good night, gentlemen ! Thank 
you. 

" Good night, sir." 

Keserve just now dispatched with the 
other man and the two ladders, ] 
^rulf- voiced and a li:- 

what s up round the corner ?" 
.in 4 the matter with the lock, sir. 
I opened it with the key dii 

We fall mtO a do/.c before the fire. Only 

one little rattle of a p.-n is -prii: 

the other Inspector has jmt on !, 

and ijone out, to make the rouml of i, 

and look after his men. V. aware 

in our sleep of a scuffling on the pavement 

outside. It approaches, and become 

and hollow on the boarded floor within. \\-; 

again repair to the window. 

A very ill-looking woman in the dock. A 
very stupid little gentleman, very much over 
come with liquor, and with his h. ad extremely 
towzled, endeavouring to make out th 
ing of two immoveable Policemen, an : 
tinctly muttering a desire to know " war it s 
awr ab-.w. 

" Well &gt;." says the Inspector, possessed of 
the case in a look. 

" I was on duty. sir. in Lincoln s Im. 
just now," says one of the Policemen, " when 
I see this gent " 

Here, " this gent," with an air of great 
dignity, again observes, " Mirrer Insperrer, I 
-herknow war it s awr AI 

We 11 hear you presently, sir. Go on ! " 

"when I see this gent, in 
.c^aiii the railings with this woman. I re 
quested him to move on, and observed his 

i nd hanging loose out of hi.- : 
You ve lost your watch, I said. Then 1 
turned to her ! And yon 
I aji t, she said. Then she said, Turning 
to him, You know you ve been in company 
with many others t.i-nii, ht, flower-girls, and 
a lot nior. . 1 shall take you, I said, any- 
Then I turned my lantern on h 
saw this silver watch, with the glass 
lying b.-liind her ..n the stones. Then I took 
her into custody, and t!. 
brought the gent along." 

" Jailer ! " says the lnsp 
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" Sir ! " 

" Keep your eye on her. Take care she 
don t make away with anything and send 



for Mrs. Green." 

The accused si 

quite composed, 



in a corner of the dock, 
rith her arms under her 



dirty shawl, and says nothing. The Inspector 
folds a charge-sheet, and dips his pen in the 
ink. 

" Now, sir, your name, if you please 1 " 

"Ba a." 

" That can t be your name, sir. What name 
does he say, Constable ] " 

The second Constable "seriously inclines 
his ear ; " the gent being a short man, and 
the second constable a tall one. " He says 
his name s Bat, sir." (Getting at it after a 
good deal of trouble.) 

" Where do you live, Mr. Bat ? " 

" Lamber." 

" And what are you ? what business are 
you, Mr. Bat 1 " 

Fesher," says Mr. Bat, again collecting 
dignity. 

" Profession, is it ? Very good, sir. What s 
your profession 1 " 

" Solirrer," returns Mr. Bat. 

" Solicitor, of Lambeth. Have you lost 
anything besides your watch, sir 1 " 



Street, quarter before ten. Or I 11 even say, 
to make it easier to you, a quarter past. There ! 
Quarter past ten. Now, let me fold this up 
and put it in your pocket ; and when your 
landlady, or whoever it is at home, finds it 
there, she 11 take care to call you." 

All of which is elaborately done for Mr. 
Bat. A constable who has skilfully taken a 
writ out of the unconscious Mr. Bat s pocket 
in the meantime, and has discovered from the 
indorsement that he has given his name and 
address correctly, receives instructions to put 
Mr. Bat into a cab and send him home. 

" And, Constable," says the Inspector to the 
first man, musing over the watch as he speaks, 
" do you go back to Lincoln s Inn Fields, and 
look about, and you 11 find, somewhere, the 
little silver pin belonging to the handle. She 
has done it in the usual way, and twisted the 
pin right out." 

" What mawrer is it ? " says Mr. Bat, 
staggering back again, " T morrow-mawrer 1 " 

" Not to-morrow morning. This morning." 

"This mawrer ] " says Mr. Bat. " How 
can it be this mawrer 1 War is this aur abow 1 " 

As there is no present probability of his dis 
covering " what it is all about," he is conveyed 
to his cab ; and a very indignant matron with 

very livid face, a trembling lip, and a 



I am nor aware lost any arrickle j violently heaving breast, presents herself, 
prorrery," says Mr. Bat. " Which I wishes to complain immediate or 

The Inspector has been looking at the | Pleeseman forty-two and fifty-three and in- 
watch. sistes on the charge being took ; and that I will 

" What do you value this watch at, sir ? " substantiate before the magistrates to-morrow 

" Ten pound," says Mr. Bat, with unex- morning, and what is more will prove and 
pected promptitude. j which is saying a great deal sir ! " 

" Hardly worth so much as that, I should | " You needn t be in a passion, you know, 
think ? " here, ma am. Everything will be done correct." 

" Five pound five," says Mr. Bat. " I doro " Which I am not in a passion sir and every- 
how much. I m not par-TTCK-ler," this word think shalt be done correct, if you please ! " 
costs Mr. Bat a tremendous effort, " abow j drawing herself up with a look designed to 
the war. It s not my war. It s a frez of i freeze the whole division. "I make a charge 



my. 

" If it belongs to a friend of yours, you 
wouldn t like to lose it, I suppose ? " 

" I doro," says Mr. Bat, " I m nor any 
ways par-TiCK-ler abow the war. It s a 
frez of my ; " which he afterwards repeats at 
intervals, scores of times. Always as an 
entirely novel idea. 

Inspector writes. Brings charge-sheet to 
window. Pieads same to Mr. Bat. 

" You charge this woman, sir," her name, 
age, and address have been previously taken 
" with robbing you of your watch. I won t 
trouble you to sign the sheet, as you are not 
in good writing order. You 11 have to be 
here this morning it s now two at a quai-ter 
before ten." 

" Never get up till har par," says Mr. Bat, 
with decision. 

"You ll have to be here this morning," 
repeats the Inspector placidly, " at a quarter 
before ten. If you don t come, we shall 
have to send for you, and that might be un- 



pleasant. Stay a bit. 
have writf en it down. 



Now, look hoie. I 
Mr. But to be in Bow 



immediate," very rapidly, " against pleesemen 
forty-two and fifty-three, and insistes on the 
charge being took." 

" I can t take it till I know what it is," 
returns the patient Inspector, leaning on the 
window-sill, and making no hopeless effort, as 
yet, to write it down. " How was it, ma am ] " 

" This is how it were, sir. I were standing 
at the door of my own ouse." 

" Where is your Louse, ma am 1 " 

" Where is my house, sir 1 " with the 



freezing look. 



Is it in the Struiid, for 
It is 



"Yes, ma am, 
instance." 

" No, sir," with indignant triumph. 
not in the Strand ! " 

" Where then, ma am ? " 

" Where then, sir 1 " with severe sarcasm. 
" I ope it is in Doory Lane." 

" In Drury Lane." And what is your name, 
ma am ? " 

" My name, sir ? " with inconceivable scorn. 
"M 



My name is Megby." 
"Mrs.Medbv?" 



Mrs. Megby? 
" Sir, I ope so ! " with the previous sarcasm. 



UOI ULI PAN ri:&lt; &lt; 






1 

wish against 

::,..n f,.rty-tw.. taa till y-t! : 

- I M 

: slow- 

-II \\itll H IV 

man ;. ;ntry \\hi.-h 

H.-ii -ry J.iij. . IT " 

lie is 

a r 

" With Mrnery Liipvit.-h / 
1 had jiiht IH-I-II his.suin 

US a COUple of female persons wlliril I i 
i t,alid]iu.-h. i 

M I if til. -Ill Ji!. 

a implaeabh- 

- Well, ma am d n ly. ni 

" 1 a&gt;k y.-ur ]&gt;ar&lt;liii^. J&gt;id 1 which, sir j " 

.;-titllde HIM . 

.it ion. 

you say anyt 

I {,f I did. 1 says, how dare you do 
. ,a am ]" . 
page again. 

- be instantly taken 
down. 

" You said hov. . that ? " 

.\ quota with a 

I 

That s 

ii..lhiiik to you, ina ani. Nev. r ymi niind. " 
Another | :ni- de- 

. Mii .-h att 
; ng. 

then turns lia.-k Let \\ven 
Lii|.vit.-h A .v-(]iiii-r, and QQOU 
nim iii.-, which I am imt a acijuisitiou 
and will iidt cudoor or what is more MI! mi it 

Wh.-. means l&gt;y the pailicular 

expression that ae u n.,t an ii.Mjuisiti 

|.-ar; Imt she ti-.rns more livid, ami 
not only her lip but her whole fiiuue t. 
i am uoi a 

" Well, ma am. Then forty-two and fifty- 

T " 
N.. tiiey did not, sir ; nothiukof the sort ! 

1 called Yin iiji." 
\i-ii s,iid I " 

usaid?" 
/ made the oi- 

lulling df i 
. re not h;. 
turbauce h&lt;-re. r ifty-threo likewys ! 



ii&lt;llty th: : 

hivin Ji:;: 1 as a 

!! deman.i 

K-U re- 

spectually niinil-|. 

.. llieh shall IK: Si;: 

: ii&gt;rnin_- \vl;: for I 

am ji.it a aeimisitimi, and what th&lt;&gt;.-- pleeae- 

. 

v \vh ).s.- | ,n the 

-sed of the 
char /.-. 

1 :."i, lect of (In 

witli hiieh lidelity that, at tin- ei.d ol 

\\hell it . 

c. ini aratively f:. 

which it iri coiTect ! " and aft. i 

jui if In ; not lialf lui: 

.age. 
On the removal of Mrs. Megby s person, 

, to our great am;./ 
behind her. 

I &lt; it t morrow mawrer ? " asks 

" He \[-A~ L, ot out of the call," .-ays the In 
spector, whom nothing sur: \\ill b.- 
brought in, in This 
morning. Why don 

-ays MJ-. J .at. ].r..lbundly 
I !..\v CfU it 

wix-r. 

"Von had Letter mak. f your 

v. .- V 1 -lor. 

" No olVeji.-c is intcnvr." sa\s Mr. Hat. l ~ I 
ing thisdirreilioii when 
saw door ojx-ii kaymin. \\ s a : 
my I am nor " he is &lt;juit - unequal to th.&gt; 
wo i-d particular now, so concludes wit 1 
no war 1 me ! 1 am aw ri ! I shall 
in the. mawrcr ! " and sf _aiu. 

The -watch ste;,],-i-, wii.. 

bi- .n-ht ba.-k. , (tlie 

rsome 
halfjicnce, two pawnbroker s dtiplica;&gt; 

. All prod;. 

"Verj good. You can lock her up now. 
jailer. What d 

.ib, sir ?" 

" i &gt;ii y. s. Sin- can have her comb. Take 
it ! " And away she i;.ies to tie- 

onwhol 

comb hei-self out ibi lial presence 

in the iimniiii^. 

ladies here, in lu-o\\n -1 
with a basket. ( Vv 


! arrangement is just the same). 

" Will you send em in, this f,.\vl and bread 
fur -!!]; 

- They .-hall have it. H.uid it in." 
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The Inspector has eyed the woman, and 
now eyes the fowl. He turns it up, opens it 
neatly with his knife, takes out a little bottle 
of brandy artfully concealed within it, puts the 
brandy on a shelf as confiscated, and sends 
in the rest of the supper. 

What is this very neat new trunk in a 
corner, carefully corded ? 

It is here on a charge of " drunk and in 
capable." It was found in Piccadilly to-night 
(with a young woman sitting on it) and is full 
of good clothes, evidently belonging to a do 
mestic servant. Those clothes will be rags 
soon, and the drunken woman will die of gin, 
or be drowned in the river. 

We are dozing by the fire again, and it is 
past three o clock when the stillness (only 
invaded at intervals by the head voices of the 
two French ladies talking in their cell no 
other prisoners seem to be awake,) is broken 
by the complaints of a woman and the cries 
of a child. The outer door opens noisily, and 
the complaints and the cries come nearer, and 
come into the dock. 

" What s this ? " says the Inspector, putting 
up the window. "Don t cry there, don t 
cry!" 

A rough-headed miserable little boy of four 
or five years old stops in his crying and looks 
frightened. 

" This woman," says a wet constable, glisten 
ing in the gaslight, " has been making a dis 
turbance in the street for hours, on and off. 
She says she wants relief. I have warned her 
off my beat over and over again, sir ; but it s 
of no use. She took at last to rousing the 
whole neighbourhood." 

" You hear what the constable says. What 
did you do that for ? " 

" Because I want relief, sir." 

" If you want relief, why don t you go to 
the relieving-officer 1 " 

" I Ve been, sir, God knows ; but I couldn t 
get any. I haven t been under a blessed roof 
for three nights ; but have been prowling the 
streets the whole night long, sir. And I can t 
do it any more, sir. And my husband has 
been dead these eight months, sir. And I ve 
nobody to help me to a shelter or a bit of 
bread, God knows ! " 

" You haven t been drinking, have you ? " 

" Drinking, sir 1 Me, sir ? " 

"I am afraid you have. Is that your 
own child ? " 

" O yes, sir, he s my child ! " 

"He hasn t been with you in the streets 
three nights, has he ? " 

" No, sir. A friend took him in for me, sir ; 
but couldn t afford to keep him any longer, 
sir, and turned him on my hands this after 
noon, sir." 

"You didn t fetch him away yourself, to 
have him to beg with, I suppose 1 " 

" O no, sir ! Heavens knows I didn t, 
sir ! " 

" Well ! " writing on a slip of paper, " I 
shall send the child to the workhouse until 



the morning, and keep you here. And then, 
if your story is true, you can tell it to the 
magistrate, and it will be inquired into." 

" Very well, sir. And God knows I ll be 
thankful to have it inquired into ! " 

" Reserve ! " 

" Sir ! " 

" Take this child to the workhouse. Here s 
the order. You go along with this man, my 
little fellow, and they ll put you in a nice 
warm bed, and give you some breakfast in the 
morning. There s a good boy ! " 

The wretched urchin parts from his mother 
without a look, and trots contentedly away 
with the constable. There would be no very 
strong ties to break here if the constable 
were taking him to an industrial school. 
Our honourable friend the member for Red 
Tape voted for breaking stronger ties than 
these in workhouses once upon a time. And 
we seem faintly to remember that he glorified 
himself upon that measure very much ! 

We shift the scene to Southwark. It is 
much the same. We return to Bow Street. 
Still the same. Excellent method, carefully 
administered, vigilant in all respects except 
this main one : prevention of ignorance, re 
medy for unnatural neglect of children, pun 
ishment of wicked parents, interposition of 
the State, as a measure of human policy, if 
not of human pity and accountability, at the 
very source of crime. 

Our Inspectors hold that drunkenness as a 
cause of crime, is in the ratio of two to one 
greater than any other cause. We doubt if 
they make due allowance for the cases in 
which it is the consequence or companion of 
crime, and not the cause ; but, we do not 
doubt its extensive influence as a cause 
alone. Of the seven thousand and eighteen 
charges entered in the books of Bow Street 
station during 1850, at least half are against 
persons of both sexes, for being " drunk and 
incapable." If offences be included which 
have been indirectly instigated by intoxica 
tion, the proportion rises to at least seventy- 
five per cent. Asa proof of this, it can be 
demonstrated from the books at head quar 
ters (Scotland Yard) that there was a great 
and sudden diminution of charges after the 
wise measure of shutting up public houses at 
twelve o clock on Saturday nights. 

Towards five o clock, the number of cases 
falls off, and the business of the station 
dwindles down to charges against a few 
drunken women. We have seen enough, 
and we retire. 

We have not wearied the reader, whom we 
now dischai ge, with more than a small part ol 
our experience ; we have not related how the 
two respectable tradesmen, "happening" to 
get drunk at "the House they used," first 
fought with one another, then " dropped into " a 
policeman ; as that witness related in evidence, 
until admonished by his Inspector concerning 
the Queen s English : nor how one young 
person resident near Covent Garden, re- 
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&lt;i ;t li.uil tone 
:i tin- morning, with 
being " . .-hilling minx " nor li.,\v tli it 

. allowiii-_ lu-r.-.-l: for the 
sake of aru umt nt to )&gt; a minx. 
pn t .-r a claim to I"- :i pound minx rather than 
.1 to lighting 

ai.il Wen taken into OUtody nor h-&gt;sv the 
uing that -ii-- lia&lt;l 

" left h.-r place without a hit of key. \s a.- 
H ing tin- police-ke;, tunn-il 

llpoll 1 

.-tali!.- - and chattels iVoia 

nor how tin- two smiths tak -ii up for 
" larkii.ir " "ii an extensive seal- 

punch " which one 
, had in his pocket ; an.l which, 01 

{ to cil.-t.&gt;m) for 

tli.-y i-xpeeted never to sec niniv : nor how the 
drunken Ltenileinan of independent property 
wln&gt; ln-iii- too .h-unk to I,,- allowed to buy a 



railwav ticket, ami being ino.-t prop. 

.:a|.i-o|i.-rly " dropped into" the 
. visiting 

his cell, that In- was loi.-ki.-ii up on a ton 
at which humanity revolted, and v. 
allowed to .-end tor Kail, and was tit is the Uill 

ii that an ii. 

l conn mini cat ion, day and night, is kept 
upb. t\ itioii of the force ; we have 

seen, I DM &gt;] ...... lii.V d -I.-eted, lillt 

- ijiiickly relieved ; we h.\-. 

paid to e\try application, whether it In- an 
enquiry at ter a i;ip-y woman, or a Uack-and- 
tan spaniel. . .-omplainL against a 

enliMa- iiat eVeryt lllllL, that 

is written down, to be forwarded to 

head ; iiave seen an eMraordinary 

haliitually exercised ill 

listening to prolix details, in relieving the 
kernel &lt;.f a ease fniiii its almost ini]i.-ne- 
traiile hu-k ; we have &gt;eeii how ini|Kssible 
it is for anything ot a serious, of even an 
unusual, nature to happen without l&gt;ciii _T re- 
. and tiiat if reported, additional iurce 
can be immediately supplied from each 
.station; where from twenty to thirty iiu-n 
ilected while otl duty. We have 
:..it the whole svstem is well, intelli- 
^ i-ntlv, /.ealoiislv worked ; and we have seen, 
linally, that the addition of a few extra 
men will IHJ all-sutlicieiit for any c\ 
which may arise from the coming iullu.v of 


\ -lieve us, nervous old lady, dyspeptic half- 
pioXNH piidnune, jilot-dreadiiiL; diplo 
matist. you may sleep in peace ! As for you, 
treml .- r, it is not to be doobted 

that, after what you have read, yon will con 
tinue to pay sour .n the pound 

without 

And if, either you nervous old lady. 

ic lialf-pay, or you suspicuNU quidnunc, 

plot-dreading dip!- fOU un- 

; heard, 

might tras. : ... niay 



It is .i -his third morning of our 

vigil on, it may ^andth 

mornii, i.twu in these 

l&gt;eace ! 

If you have duldi. 

think of, and to act for, tl. Mhool 
tiiat ei. 

up of the sun nir down of the 

:!ld sl- ep ill 

is mat - . ,r.-ail th-n-. It la 

a hi-jher caii-e than the eaUM of an] 
.-.it-lit on the ( oiitiiu nt of Km.,] 
trt-ml.i. 
whi.-p.-r. and dreads a barricade in 

men! 



TIM: i:i: MAY- DAYS IN LONDON. 

II. MAY FAIR. (1701.) 

IT is exactly a hundred and fifty years ago 
since the cii.-toms and manners of which we 
shall attempt taint notion might 

lie \\itne.-.-ed. in the locality now known as 
.May l- :dr. I . at the 

l&gt;cginninir of the eighteenth c.-ntiirv, a large 
-.tending from Park Lain- almost to 
; and com 
prising the ipace to the Nor n wh 

fainoii- rtield, in t;. 

that century, built his magniticeiit n. 
! and looked, with pride, upon his spacious 
, from the windows of his n-.Kle library. 
The brook of Tyburn ran through tl 
trict. M that the pj 

Field, which name is still IJrook 

Street. In this lirook l- ield was held an 
Annual Fair, commencing on the 1st of May, 
which, witho.. : . into a more . 

antiquity, had been not only a market for all 
commodities, but a | nable resort, 

in the early years of the Kestoratimi. Mr. 
Pepys was a visitor there in 1GGU. Our scene 
is laid on the 1st of May, 17nl. 

The general character of Mav Fair :. 

1 from an advcrti.M-nient of the :i7th 
Of April, 17i (i : "In Jlr....k Field Market 
place, at the Ka-i ( lorni : K. is a 
l- air to he kept for the space of - 
beginning with the l.-t of May ; the first 
three days for live cattle and leather; with 
lIBfl . ntertainnu-nts a.s at Ikirtiiolomew 
Fair : where then- 
built, for all manner o tradesmen that 
annually k.-ej atimie yearly 
at the sain-- p. 

The surprise that we may feel in thus 
learning that the &gt; 

-cai;le and leather " was to" continue 

for thiv ;ie extr.-nie \Ve&gt;t of our 

Metropolis may be dimin. 

that the district \\ 

very thinly peopled ; thai t-. tl, I 

I illars ; aud a little farth- 
\\aterii, 
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Chariot ; that the villagers of Kensington 
and Chelsea seldom penetrated into London 
proper ; that the Fair of Brook Field was 
therefore, a matter of as much convenience 
as the great Fair of Bury, or any other of the 
country marts to which dealers brought their 
commodities. That it was something more 
than a market for cattle and leather, and a 
collection of stalls for the sale of gingerbread 
and beer, we learn from the announcement 
that "there are shops ready built for al] 
manner of tradesmen." If we turn to the 
Fair of all Nations of 1831, to be held within 
half a mile of May Fair, and consider the 
nature of commercial intercourse in 1701, we 
may be impressed with a vague sense of what 
a century and a half have accomplished for 
England and the world. We shall endeavour 
to confirm this impression by a very rapid 
view of the general character of our Industry 
in the last years of William the Third. But, 
before we touch upon this, let us turn to 
the other characteristic of May Fair "the 
same entertainments as at Bartholomew 
Fair." 

The observance of May was one of those 
ancient peculiarities of our national character 
which required an essential change of manners 
to eradicate. Enactments could not put down 
May-poles and morris-dancers. A Parlia 
mentary Ordinance, in 1644, directed all and 
singular May-poles, that are or shall be erected, 
to be taken down and removed by the con 
stables of the parishes. The May-pole in the 
Strand Lowed its head to this ruthless com 
mand. There, in 1634, had the first stand 
of hackney-coaches been established four 
coaches with men in livery, with fares arranged 
according to distances. But the May-pole 
did not fall unhonoured. There was a lament 
for the May-pole, " which no city, town, nor 
street can parallel ; " and the Cavalier poet 
sighs over the "happy age," and the "harm 
less days," " when every village did a May 
pole raise ;" " times and men are changed," 
he says. It was true. The May-pole in the 
Strand, and the hackney-coaches, were some 
what incongruous companions. After twenty 
years of strife and blood came the Restora 
tion ; and the Cavaliers believed that " times 
and men " were not changed. A new May 
pole was to be raised, in 1661 a "stately 
cedar " of enormous height, which landsmen 



were unable to 



and so the Duke of 



York commanded seamen "to officiate the busi 
ness ; " and the May-pole was hoisted up, in 
four hours, to the sound of drum and trumpet ; 
and a morris-dance was danced, to pipe and 
tabor, as blithely as in the days of Elizabeth ; 
and "little children did much rejoice, and 
ancient people did clap their hands, saving 
Golden days begin to appear. " In 1672 the 
le, " the most prodigious one 

*^ ^v,* fc ~v perhaps was ever seen," says 

old Aubrey, was broken by a high wind. 
The Revolution came, and then the contests 
of faction, and a foreign war, gave the people 



mighty May-pole 
for heidit that pi 



graver subjects to think of than "Whitsun 
ales, and May-games." The broken May 
pole of the Strand gradually decayed, and be 
came a nuisance ; but it had a higher destiny 
typical of the changes of " times and men. " 
In 1717, it was carted away to Wanstead, 
under the direction of Newton ; and there set 
up to support the largest telescope in the 
world, which had been presented to the 
Royal Society by a French member, M. Hugon. 
The age of morris-dancers was about to be 
superseded by the age of Science ; and in due 
time would come the age of the mechanicul 
Arts. A century ago, Hume said, " We cannot 
reasonably expect that a piece of woollen cloth 

ill be brought to perfection in a nation that 
is ignorant of astronomy." The power-loom 
is the natural descendant of the telescope in 
Wanstead Park. 

On May morning, in 1701, it is not unlikely 
that a few of the busy London population 
were dancing round the broken May-pole in 
the Strand. The chimney-sweepers had not 
yet taken exclusive possession of this festival ; 
but the milk-maids, with their garlands, might 
be there as the representatives of rural 
nnocence. The great bulk of the holiday- 
makers would abandon the May-pole for the 
teener excitement of May Fair. For there 
.ccording to the evidence of a letter from 
Mr. Brian Fairfax, of 1701,) would be attrac- 
ions for all classes : " I wish you had been 
at May Fair, where the rope-dancing would 
lave recompensed your labour." There, ac 
cording to the "Tatler," was Mr. Penkethman, 
with his tame elephant ; and there, were 
wont to be " many other curiosities of nature." 
There, were theatres, with " gentlemen and 
.adies, who were the ornaments of the 
;own, and used to shine in plumes and 
liamonds." There, was " Mrs. Saraband, so 
famous for her ingenious puppet-show " the 
jroprietress of " that rake-hell, Punch, whose 
ewd life and conversation had given so much 
scandal." There, was the conjuror, and the 
mountebank, and the fire-eater. But, more at 
tractive than all, there, was " Lady Mary," the 
lancing lass a very jewel, according to Brian 
Fairfax. "All the nobility in town were 
there. Pray ask my Lord Fairfax after her, 
who, though not the only lord by twenty, was 

fair 



every night an admirer of her, while th 
lasted." But there were great rarities of 
Art to be seen specimens of ingenuity that 
might rival 1851. "There was the city of 
Amsterdam, well worth your seeing ; every 
street, every individual house, was carved in 
wood, in exact proportion, one to another ; 
the Stadthouse was as big as your hand." 
Liverpool, at the Palace of Industry, is thus 
only a revival of an old notion. The city of 
Amsterdam might attract discreet observers, 
who kept out of the way of the bull-bait and 
the ducking-pond polite sports to which 
Young England, in the last century, was 
somewhat addicted. Last of all, there was 
the sober business of the fair the real work 
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:i the defect* of the class legislA- 

tion tl. ; in th" first vt-ar of the 
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1 sixty years ago since the 
Dudl. -laiined 



eompli-te f h&gt;- ! ars after 
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: 

wool ; ainl a i nlioiiH, of whi&lt;-h .-..bout t tiiir uiil- 

niaMUtaetuivivi ai:.l Lh :; &lt;&gt;\vn ju-. .. ; 

factures, one liii.-enth part of our present 
1 

for their wool ; the m ^undn-d th. ne four- 

:r present tonnage, Tin- 

hin^ \vlu&lt; ; . vi li \vo(,l v .vhidi it lin- 

shoulil IM- wui-ii in Kii^lainl. Silk In. , abolish, 

1 . 

1 .ut th- inak: &gt;,isive protect i..n -.v.-"^ 

.- nuiit vessels AVi.rki-il hv 

f clntll, ! [j lost tin- Q] . 

! i-iiiMi-i-ii. land \ / for want of skill. 
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who used his i^ht in. . . 

this rn u i : ters of 

iu^ in the dark. In I /.tT th.- in: La bounty of five 

. win -n tin- hoiuf. price did 

prohibit - "to not exceed forty shilling. J ii-- Dutch stored 

the groa -lit of the ii the bounty ; 

in this kiniT loin." In li!:i: th.- . . .-t of Idi? i-.iabh-ii tMtt to 

was repealed, on account of th.- d M it us 
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import.-d i: 
r, in 1701, there : 

ke.-n coinp. . oiiable 

ladies for the last .-!. in the 

Indian silk- 
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India, and nil .lutely 
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of our brine-pits was nauseous and injurious. 
And yet salt was of prime necessity at a 
period when the rotation of crops was un- 
known, and winter-food for sheep and cattle 
not being raised, the greater number were 
killed and salted at Martinmas. The coal 
mines were limited in their produce, partly 
by the want of machinery, and partly by the 
difficulty of communication. The greater part 
of the coal consumed in the kingdom was sea 
borne hence called sea-coal ; but, occasionally, 
pack-horses travelled with coal inland, for the 
supply of blacksmiths forges. Factories, in 
the modern sense, did not exist. Even the 
great wool manufacture was, in most of 
its processes, domestic. Weavers left their 
shuttles idle in their cottages, when harvest 
work demanded their labour in the fields ; 
and this, not as a matter of choice, but under 
legal compulsion. 

The Norwich and the Yorkshire looms were 
the subjects of minute regulation, as to wages 
and material. We imported spun silk for our 
Spitalfields looms. John Lombe built his 
Derby silk-mill in 1717. An ingenious adven 
turer who made the same attempt in 1702 
was ruined. Our linen fabrics were imported 
from France, Germany, and Holland, and so 
were our threads. We manufactured hats 
and glass, only after the accession of William 
the Third, when the war with France drove 
us to employ our capital and skill in their 
production. It was the same with paper. 
Before the Revolution there was little made 
in England, except brown paper. We im 
ported our writing and printing papers from 
France and Holland. We imported our 



sand pounds ; which, averaging the rate 
of letters at threepence each (single sheets, 
carried under eighty miles, were twopence), 
would give us about a letter annually for each 
of the population ; about two -thirds of the 
letters now delivered in one week ; which 
show about fourteen letters annually for each 
of the population. The newspapers in May 
Fair each had two or three advertisements 
some of books, some of luxuries, which 
are now necessaries of life such as tea at 
twenty-four shillings a pound, loaf sugar 
at eleveij shillings, coffee at six shillings. 
All had advertisements of lotteries. Every 
description of retail traffic was then carried 
on by gambling. At the Eagle and Child on 
Ludgate Hill, all sorts of fine silks and goods 
Avere to be had at seven pounds, ten shillings, 
a ticket ; Mrs. Ogle s plate, value twenty 
pounds, was at sixpence a ticket ; Mr. William 
Morris, " the fairest of dealers," draws his 
lottery out of two wheels by two parish boys, 
giving one hundred pounds for half-a-crown. 
There were lotteries drawing in May Fair, and 
the thimble-rig was not unknown. 

The May morning of 1701 sees the busy 
concourse in Brookfield of sellers and buyers. 
There is the Jew from Houndsditch, and the 
grazier from Finchley. From the distant 
Bermonclsey comes the tanner, with his peltry 
and his white leather for harness. Beer is 
freely drunk. Tobacco perfumes the air 
from one sunrise to another. It is almost 
difficult to believe that eleven million pounds 
of tobacco were then annually consumed by a 
population of five millions ; but so say the 
records. The graziers and the drovers were 



crockery- ware, which retained the name of j hungry. They indulged themselves with the 
Delft, even when our Potteries had begun to seldom-tasted wheaten bread of the luxurious 

Londoners. They had waded through roads 
scarcely practicable for horsemen. Pedes- 



work. Sheffield produced its old " whittle" 
the common knife for all uses ; but the finer 
cutlery was imported from France. We ob 
tained most of our printing-type from Hol 
land not that England wanted letter-founders, 
but that their characters were so rude, that 
our neighbours supplied us, till an ingenious 
artist, William Caslon, established his London 
foundry, in 1720. There was a demand then 
for types for the age of newspapers was 
come. When England was restricted to 
twenty master- printers as it was before the 
Revolution there was little need of skilful 

e-founders. 

n the May Fair of 1701 the news-vendors 
would be busy. There would be half-a dozen 
papers bearing the name of " Intelligence," or 
" Intelligencer ; " there would be similar 
varieties of the family of "Flying Post," and 
" Mercury," and " Observator ; " there would 
be " Dawks s News Letter, done upon good 
writing-paper, and blank space left, that any 
gentleman may write his own private business. 
Each of these would hold less matter than a 
column. The writers upon Dawks s "good 
writing-paper," or any other paper, were not 
very numerous in a population of five millions. 
The Postage revenue was about sixty thou- 



type 
I 



trians, who kept the crown of the causeway, 



on whose side 



perilous sloughs and foul 



ditches. They travelled in company, for fear 
of the frequent highwayman and footpad. 
Happy were they when the sun lighted the 
highway from Tottenham or Tyburn ; for 
not a lantern was to be seen, and the flicker 
ing link made the morning fog seem denser 
than its reality. That May-day morning has 
little cheerfulness in its aspect. 

The afternoon comes. Then the beasts 
and the leather are sold and the revelry 
begins. It lasts through the night. We need 
not describe the brutality of the prize-fi 



-fighting, 
e Merr 



Andrew. All the poetical character of the 
old May sports was gone. It was a scene of 
drunkenness and quarrel. May Fair became 
a nuisance. The Grand Jury presented it 
seven years after ; and the puppets, and the 
rope-dancers, and the gambling booths, 
the bruisers, and the thieves had to seek 
another locality. When Fashion obtained 
possession of the site the form of profligacy 
was changed. The thimble-riggers were 
gone ; but Dr. Keith married all comers to 
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:Kiliii_;lit till four in 



re thou gocst, 
In thy virgin robes :u 

; y bridal bd - 

Di*" " my ears; 

Arc they tuneful unto thine, 
- &lt; it-nil. line 

it the altar, 

li only .-huulcl be heard ; 
!i!y feel, an . 

TI&gt; pp. in nuice one fatal word? 
:i- thy lips oi 

An&lt;l t! duty, 

. bless ; 
a \ine, 
K.iir :unl faithless (jeraldiiiu 

Of the tender vows wo plighted, 

Thine arc tiling in empty air, 
And my spirit is benighted 

In the darkness of &lt;! 

jiit tlice : will it bless thce 1 

Wilt th&lt;m tind it aught but dross? 
Will the hands that ix-v. 

. will show the sign, 
t fickle Gcraldiue. 

. - I will not blame thec, 
I. whose soul thy beauty won; 

. hee, 

.Made tiiee do what thou hast done ; 
Thou ha-l left a ^riof within 

I may not soon suppress, 
But let sweet forgiveness win me 
:iv thy happiness ; 
cin be mino. 
Peace be with thce, Geraldiuc. 



COFFEE PLANTING IN CEYL&lt;&gt;\. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THi: 

IN tin- month of S.-pt.-mW, 1840, I started 

ivindy. tin- ancient capital of Ceylon, to 

:riend \\lio was in charge of one of the 

many in-w .-. ill , . d, anii . s then in progress. 

\oiini: planter well 

acquainted \viih the country and tin- natives. 
and wli.i had otl ered to act .-us my guide. The 
clearim, wa- ,; twenty-live miles. 

The route we took !i;us .since 1 ,eeo IHI- famous. 
n ami martial law have stalked 
&lt;&gt;VI.T it; and concerning it, tin- largest blue 

been concur- 

U a mounted our horses a good hour before 
&gt; ak, so as to ensure getting over (lie 
most exposed part of our journey b&gt;t 

11 very high, HI iiii|H)rtaiit 
for man and beast in tn.| 
U noon, we pulled up at a little bazaar 



r.i a 

I .-oul.l hav.- I 

an\ ihiinr, and, truly, out- needs sneb rin 
.Ir.-ailful black - 
draught whi.-h tl,.- ( 

:-..-H,. r s. niid.-rth.- i 
-in was hi . h in the horizon v, ! 
found ourselves sudd-niy, at a turn 
n.ad, in the mid&gt;t of a "clearing 
quite a novelty to me ; so uni. 
one m. . u with in the low country, or a! 
vieinity ot Kandy. Tin- ]ir---ei:t 
MI elevaiion of fully thr.-- thotuand ! 
the sea-lev, I. whilst the altitud.- of Kandv is 
Liot nior.- than .-ixt -eii lnmdivi 

been on a Hill K- ate, and the onlv 
notions forni -d by n 
of eoft Miniums, iindulatiii 

and ^ i-ntl. ,-loj.,^. Jl.-re it was not a 
to ima. ine myself amongst the recesses ofth- 
l;la&lt;-k Kor-t. I iL- on jiile .. heavy, dark 
juii . h-, rose before my astiini -lied 
looking like j^rim fortresses defending some 
hidden rity of giants. The t\ 
ojM-n.d u]ion was at the entrance of 
valley of ;jr-at width, on one side of whi -h 
lay the young estate we wen- b. .D 
K ar as I could jud. 
: tVlled jungle in thick. - 
just as the monsters of the for. - 
SO they lay. heap on heap, enisl: 
splintered into t.-n thousand IVa^nifiits. Fine 
brawny old fellows some of them ; tre 

d many a storm and thunder-peal; 
trees that had sheltered the wild elephant, 
the deer, and the biitlalo lay th. I 
by a few inches of sharp steel. The "fall" 
had taken place a good week before, and the 
trees would he left in this stat&gt;- until th&gt;- end 
of OctoK-r, by which time they would be 
snfliei.-ntly dry for a good " burii. 
from trunk to trunk, and leading our horses 
slowly over the huge rocks that lav thickly 
around, we at last ^&gt;i through the "fall." 
and crime t&lt;&gt; a pan of the f. .]&gt;! wh.-rc the 

puck click of many axes told i: 
was a working-party busily employed. Before 
us, a short distance in the jui 
swarthy, compact figures of some score or two 
of low country ( in^ alt se, plying their small 
axes with a rapidity and pivci.-ion th 
truly marvellous. It made my eyes wink 
again, to see how quickly their sharp tools 
llew about, and how near some of them went 
to their ni i^libonr.- i 

In tl khCM busy people I found 

my planting friend, superintending operations, 
in full ;uie. A sort of wicker 

helmet was on his head, covered with a long 
padded white cloth, which liun^ far down his 
back, like a baby s quilt. A &gt;h 
and trousers of checked country cloth : im 
mense leech-gaiters fitting close inside the 

roomy canvas I ts ; and a &lt; 

umbrella, made up his curious outfit. 

To me it w;us a pr.-tty, :us well as 
sight, to watch the felling work in 
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Two axe-men to small trees ; three, and some 
times four, to larger ones : their little bright 
tools flung far back over their shoulders with 
a proud flourish, and then, with a " whirr," 
dug deep in the heart of the tree, with such 
exactitude and in such excellent time, that 
the scores of axes flying about me seemed im 
pelled by some mechanical contrivance, and 
sounding but as one or two instruments. I 
observed that in no instance were the trees 
cut through, but each one was left with just 
sufficient of the heart to keep it upright ; on 
looking around, I saw that there were hun 
dreds of them similarly treated. The ground 
on which we were standing was extremely 
steep and full of rocks, between which lay 
embedded rich veins of alluvial soil. Where 
this is the case, the masses of stone are not an 
objection ; on the contrary, they serve to keep 
the roots of the young coffee plants cool 
during the long dry season, and, in the like 
manner, prevent the light soil from being 
washed down the hill-side by heavy rains. 
My planter-friend assured me that, if the 
trees were to be at once cut down, a few at a 
time, they would so encumber the place as to 
render it impossible for the workmen to get 
access to the adjoining trees, so thickly do 
they stand together, and so cumbersome are 
their heavy branches. In reply to my inquiry 
as to the method of bringing all these cut 
trees to the ground, I was desired to wait 
until the cutting on the hill-side was com 
pleted, and then I should see the operation 
finished. 

The little axes rang out a merry chime- 
merrily to the planter s ear, but the death- 
knell of many a fine old forest tree. In half 
an hour the signal was made to halt, by blow 
ing a conch shell : obeying the signal of the 
superintendent, I hastened vip the hill as fast 
as my legs would carry me, over rocks and 
streams, halting at the top, as I saw the whole 
party do. Then they were ranged in order, 
axes in hand, on the upper side of the topmost 
row of cut trees. I got out of their way, 
watching anxiously every movement. All 
being ready, the manager sounded the conch 
sharply : two score voices raised a shout that 
made me start again ; forty bright axes 
gleamed high in air, then sank deeply into as 
many trees, which at once yielded to the sharp 
steel, groaned heavily, waved their huge 
branches to and fro, like drowning giants, 
then toppled over, and fell with a stunning 
crash upon the trees below them. These 
having been cut through previously, offered 
no resistance, but followed the example of 
their upper neighbours, and fell booming on 
those beneath. In this way the work of 
destruction went rapidly on from row to row. 
Nothing was heard but groaning, crackling, 
crashing, and splintering ; it was some little 
time before I got the sounds well out of my 
ears. At the time it appeared as though the 
whole of the forest-world about me was 
tumbling to pieces ; only those fell, however, 



which had been cut, and of such not one was 
left standing. There they would lie until 
sufficiently dry for the torch that would 
blacken their massive trunks, and calcine 
their many branches into dusty heaps of 
alkali. 

By the time this was completed, and the 
men put on to a fresh " cut," we w r ere ready 
for our mid-day meal, the planter s breakfast. 
Away we toiled towards the Bungalow. 
Passing through a few acres of standing 
forest, and over a stream, we came to a small 
cleared space well sheltered from wind, and 
quite snug in every respect. It was thickly 
sown with what I imagined to be young 
lettuces, or, perhaps, very juvenile cabbage- 
plants, but I was told this was the " Nursery," 
and those tiny green things were intended to 
form the future Soolookande Estate. On 
learning that we had reached the " Bun 
galow," I looked about me to discover its 
locality, but in vain ; there was no building to 
be seen ; but presently my host pointed out 
to me what I had not noticed before a small, 
low-roofed, thatched place, close under a pro 
jecting rock, and half hid by thorny creepers. 
I imagined this to be his fowl-house, or, per 
haps, a receptacle for tools ; but was not a 
little astonished when I saw my friends beckon 
me on, and enter at the low, dark door. This 
miserable little cabin could not have been 
more than twelve feet long by about six feet 
wide, and as high at the walls. This small 
space Avas lessened by heaps of tools, coils of 
string, for "lining " the ground before planting, 
sundry boxes and baskets, an old rickety 
table, and one chair. At the farther end if 
anything could be far in that hole was a 
jungle bedstead, formed by driving green 
stakes in the floor and walls, and stretching 
rope across them. I could not help express 
ing astonishment at the miserable quarter 
provided for one who had so important a 
charge, and such costly outlay to make. My 
host, however, treated the matter very philo- 
phically. Everything, he observed, is good 
or bad by comparison ; and wretched as the 
accommodation appeared to me, who had been 
accustomed to the large, airy houses of 
Colombo, he seemed to be quite satisfied ; 
indeed, he told me, that when he had finished 
putting up this little crib, had moved in his 
one table and chair, and was seated, cigar in 
mouth, inside the still damp mud walls, he 
thought himself the happiest of mortals. I 
felt somewhat curious to know where he had 
dwelt previous to the erection of this unique 
building whether he had perched up in the 
forest trees, or in holes in the rocks, like the 
wild Veddahs of Bintenne. 

I was told that his first habitation, when 
commencing work up there, was then sus 
pended over my head. I looked up to the 
dark, dusty roof, and perceived a bundle of 
what I conceived to be old dirty, brown 
paper, or parchment-skin. Perceiving my 
utter ignorance of the arrangement, he took 
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[Conducted by 



Matelle road, I struck off to the right, past 
Davy s Tree, celebrated as the scene of the 
massacre of a large body of British officers 
and troops by the treacherous Kandians, and 
crossing the Mahavilla Ganga at Davy s 
Ferry, made the best of my way across the 
beautiful vale of Dombera, and theuce towards 
the long range of mountains forming one 
flank of the Kallibokke Valley. At the 
period of my former excursion this long tract 
of fertile country was one unbroken mass of 
heavy jungle ; now a dozen large estates, with 
bungalows and extensive works, were to be 
seen, enlivening the journey, and affording a 
much readier passage for the horseman ; for 
wherever plantations are formed, good jungle 
paths are sure to be made. The ride was a 
most interesting one ; mile upon mile of 
coffee lay before and around me, in various 
stages of growth, from the young seedling 
just put out, to the full-bearing bush, as 
heavily laden with red ripe coffee berries as 
any currant-bush in England with its fruit. 

It was then the middle of November, and 
the very height of the planter s harvest. All 
appeared busy as I rode along, gathering on 
the old properties ; weeding and " supplying " 
or filling up failures on the young estates. I 
halted but once for a cup of good, wholesome 
coffee, and gladly pushed on, so as to reach 
my destination in good time for breakfast. 

The many lovely prospects opening before 
me caused some little delay in admiration ; 
and, by the time I had ridden through the 
last piece of jungle, and pulled up at the upper 
boundary of " Soolookande," it was not far 
from midday. The sun was blazing high 
above me, but its rays were tempered by a 
cool breeze that swept over from the neigh 
bouring mountain-tops. The prospect from 
that lofty eminence was lovely in the ex 
treme : steep ridges of coffee extended in all 
directions, bounded by piles of mossy forest ; 
white spots, here and there, told of bungalows 
and stores ; a tiny cataract rushed down some 
cleft rock, on one side ; on the other, a rippling 
stream ran gently along, thickly studded with 
water-cresses. Before me, in the far distance, 
lay outstretched, like a picture-scroll, the 
Matelle district, with its paddy fields, its 
villages, and its Vihares, skirted by a ridge of 
mountains and terminated by the Cave Eocks 
of Dambool. At my feet, far below, lay the 
estate, bungalow, and works, and to them I 
bent my way by a narrow and very steep 
bridle-path. So precipitous was the land just 
here that I felt rather nervous on looking 
down at the white buildings. The pathway, 
for a great length, was bordered by rose 
bushes, or trees, in fullest blossom, perfuming 
the air most fragrantly : as I approached the 
bungalow, other flowering shrubs and plants 
were mingled with them, and in such excel 
lent order was everything there that the 
place appeared to me more like a magnified 
garden than an estate. How changed since 
my former visit ! I could scarcely recognise 



it as the same property. The bungalow was 
an imposing looking building, the very pic 
ture of neatness and comfort. How different 
to the old Talipot-leaf, and the dirty little 
mud hut ! The box of a place I had slept in 
six years before would have stood, easily, on 
the dining-table in this bungalow. A wide 
verandah surrounded the building, the white 
pillars of which were polished like marble. 
The windows were more like doors ; and, as 
for the doors, one may speak of them as 
lawyers do of Acts of Parliament, it would be 
easy to drive a coach-and-six through them. 

The superintendent was a most gentlemanly 
person, and so was his Bengalee servant. 
The curry was delightfully hot ; the water 
was deliciously cool. The chairs were like 
sofas; and so exquisitely comfortable, after 
my long ride, that, when my host rose and 
suggested a walk down to the works, I re 
gretted that I had said anything about them, 
and had half a mind to pretend to be poorly. 

The store was a zinc-roofed building, one 
hundred feet in length, by twenty-five wide ; 
it was boarded below, but the sides upwards 
were merely stout rails, for ensuring a 
thorough circulation of air through the 
interior. It presented a most busy appear 
ance. Long strings of Malabar coolies were 
nocking in, along narrow paths, from all sides, 
carrying bags and baskets on their heads, 
filled with the ripe coffee. These had to pass 
in at one particular door of the store, into the 
receiving-floor, in the upper part of the 
building. A Canghany was stationed there 
to see each man s gathering fairly measured ; 
and to give a little tin ticket for every bushel, 
on the production of which the coolies were 
paid, at the end of the month. Many coolies, 
who had their wives and children to assist 
them in the field, brought home very heavy 
parcels of coffee. 

Passing on to the floor where the measuring 
was in progress, I saw immense heaps of 
ripe, cherry-looking fruit, waiting to be passed 
below to the pulpers. All this enormous pile 
must be disposed of before the morning, or it 
will not be fit for operating on, and might be 
damaged. I saw quantities of it already 
gliding downwards, through little openings in 
the floor, under which I could hear the noise of 
some machinery in rapid motion, but giving out 
sounds like sausage-machines in full "chop." 
Following my guide, I descended a ladder, 
between some ugly-looking wheels and shaft 
ing, and landed safely on the floor of the 
pulping-room. " Pulping " is the operation 
of removing the outer husk, or "cherry," 
which encloses the parchment-looking husk 
containing the pair of coffee beans. This is 
performed by a machine called a "pulper." 
It is a stout wooden or iron frame, supporting 
a fly-wheel and barrel of wood, covered with 
sheet copper, perforated coarsely outwards, 
very like a huge nutmeg-grater. This barrel 
is made to revolve rapidly, nearly in contact 
with two chocks of wood. The coffee in t:he 
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cherry IM-.I.^ f.-.l on to this by a h-| 

II the ]n-rt .i i at I barrel and 
tin- cln.eks ; t)n- projecting &lt;-o|,],,-r Joints 
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is much eoti e.- :w was gathered by 

tin-.-.- liiiiulrcil men .luring tin- whole .lay. 

I roin the pulper-bo\ tli.- parchment coffee 

is shovelled t. tl " enormous 

h&lt;|u. ire wooden vats. Iii these the new coffee 

!cI with water, in which 

varying friu twelve 

to eighteen hours, according t" tin- judgment 
of the manage)-. Tin- object of this soaking 
is to produce a slight fernn -ntation of the 
mueilaejnous matter adhering t" tin- " parch 
ment." in order to facilitate its removal, as 
otln-rwi-e it woul.l harden the skin, and 
render tin- c,,ffee very difficult to j 
clean. When I inspected the works on Soo- 
lookand.-, several ciMerns of fermented coffee 
:rned out, to admit other parcels 
from tin- pulper, and also to enable, the soaked j 
coffee to l&gt;e washed. Coolies were busily 
employed shovelling tin- berries from one 
ci-t.-rn to another; others wen- letting nn 
clean wat.-r. Some were busy stirring tin- 
contents of the cisterns l.i-iskly". iU.ut ; whilst 
some, again, were letting off the foul water ; 
and a fe\v were engaged in raking the 
thoroughly-washed coffee from the wa.-hing 
platforms ,, the barbecues. 

The barbecues on this property were very 
extensive; about twenty thousand square 
feet, all gentl\ sloin-d awav from tln-ir centres, 
and smooth . My were of stone, 

coated over with lime well polished, and so 
whit.-, that it \v;us with ditln-ulty 1 could look 
at them with the sun shining full upon tln-ir 
surfaces. Over the.-c drying grounds 
the coffee, wln-n unite clean and white, is 
spread, at tir-t thickly, but gradually more 
thinly, until, on the last day, it is placed only 
one "bean thick. Four days sunning are 
UMially required, though occasionally many 
more are m-c.-ssary l.efore the coffee can be 
In-aped away in the store without ri&gt;k of 
spoiling. All that H required is to dry it 
Mifiicieiitly for transport to Kandy, and thence 
to ( olombo. win-re it undergoes a final curing, 
previous to having it.-; parchment sk 
moved, and the faulty and broken berries 
picked out. Scarcely any estates are enabled 
to eU c.-tually dry their crops, owing to the 
wet w.-atln-r on the hills. 

Ihe " dry il .or " ,,f t! 

very much "tin- inside of a mailing-house. It 
was nicely hoarded, and nearly naif full of 
coffee, white and in various stages of dryness. 
Some of it, at one end, was being nn 
into two l, i&gt;hel la--, tied up, mark. 

Iv for 

ii to Kandy. K\ erything w:us . : 
a system ; the bags were piled up in tens ; 



and the loose coffee w:w kept in heaps of fixed 
[iiantitie, a., a . he,-k on tie 

. had their 

.Molted tln-m. Ka.-h day s wor- 
U- tini-ln-d otl -hand at OQ06 ; no pultini: oil 
until to-morrow can 1- all. .wed, or t-.-i 
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of half dri.-d coffee, permitted to remain un 
turned in the store, or not exposed 01 
A ill heat, and become disco! 
and in that condition is known :.: 
mercial in. 11 M " ountry Damaged." 

ilalion of a . 
of ])rimary importance in cln-ckii,^ any ten- 

. fermentation in the un.-ur.-d beans ; 
an ingenious planter has recently availed him 
self of this ta.-r. and invented an a].; 
which forces an unbroken current of drv, warm 
air, through the piles .. f damp coifee, thus con 
tinuing tin- curing process in the midst of the 

y weather. 

When a e,,n.,ider;ible portion of the g 
ing is compl inager has to see to 

MS of transport, before his store is too 
crowded. A well conducted plantation will 
have its own cattle to a.ssi&gt;t in coiive-, 
crop to Kandy ; it will have roomv u 
cattl.--T&gt;ens, fields of guinea-grass, and f. 
grounds attached, as well aa a manure-pit, 
into which all refuse and the husks of tin- 
coffee are thrown, to be afterwards tin . 
valuable account. 

The carriage of coffee into Kaudy is per 
formed by pack-bullocks, and sometimes bv 
the coolies, who carry it on their In., 
an seldom be employed 
from picking during the crop time. By either 

however, transport forms a serious 
item in the expenses of a good many estates. 
From some of the distant hill-estates possess 
ing no cattle, and with indifferent jungle- 
paths, the conveyance of their crops to i 
will often cost fully six shillings the hundred 
weight of clean coffee, equal to al&gt;ut three 
pence per mile. From Kandy to Colombo, by 
the common bullock-cart of the count] 
cost will amount to two or three shillings the 
clean hundred weight, in all, eight or nine 
shillings the hundred weight from the | 
tion to the port of shipment, being t. 
much for conveying it less than a hundred 
miles, as it costs for freight to England, about 
sixteen thousand miles. One would imagine 
that it would not require much saga 
that, in such a country as : 
railroad would be an incalculable benefit to 
the whole community. To make this a; | 
t-\en to the meanest Cingalese capacity, we 
may mention that, even at the ] 
transit is required fnuu tin- interior of the 
island to its seaports, for enough cor 
shipment to &lt; H alone, to cause a 

railroad to be remunerative. Tin- ., 
of colfee imported from British ] 

ii !&gt;.")(&gt;, was upward- of forty millions 
of pounds avoirdupois; and a very large 
proportion of this came from Ceylon. What 
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additional quantities are required for the espe- 
ciallv coffee-bibbing nations which lie. between 
Ceylon and this country, surpasses all present 
calculation ; enough, we should think, sails 
away from this island in the course of every 
year, the transit of which to its sea-board, 
would pay for a regular net-work of railways. 



CHIPS. 

THE SPADE IN IRELAKD. 

IN the "famine year," of 1846, an appli 
cation was made to the benevolent public for 
food and seed by the Irish Presbyterian Home 
Mission, on behalf of the peasantry of the 
West of Ireland, and particularly of those in 
a remote district in the county of Mayo. 
The usual practical shrewdness of Scotchmen 
suggested to some gentlemen of Edinburgh 
the uselessness of aggravating the future 
destitution of the Irish people, by merely 
squandering money in doling out rations ; 
which, when exhausted, would leave the 
recipients more destitute, and with weaker 
habits of self-reliance than before the period 
of relief. They had learnt from history the 
success with which Cromwell had planted 
Ulster, by the introduction of Saxons and 
Saxon habits among the population. They 
were struck with the wisdom and practical 
views which Sir Robert Peel had developed 
in his proposals for a renewal and extension 
of the experiment. Surprised that it received 
no countenance from Parliament and no en 
couragement from the authority of other 
statesmen, they resolved to try, on a small 
scale, the experiment which might worthily 
have been expanded in imperial dimensions. 
An experienced agriculturist from the South 
of Scotland was dispatched to the proposed 
scene of operations. From his representa 
tion it appeared that the people inhabiting 
this district, being found to be of a peaceable 
and industrious character, and little acquainted 
with the common practice of systematic hus 
bandry, it was afterwards thought, that in 
place of continuing the temporary assistance 
Avhich was still required, the money to be so 
expended, might be thrown into a channel of 
a more permanent character, by renting a 
few hundred acres, for the double purpose of 
introducing an improved system of cultivation, 
and of affording profitable employment to the 
destitute. Taking a more enlarged view of 
the matter, it was considered not unreasonable 
to expect that if the example were set, and 
followed out with success, private individuals 
from England and Scotland, looking out for 
farms, might be induced to follow such ex 
ample, and enter upon the cultivation of the 
thousands of acres which are lying untenanted 
on all sides. 

A lease of Castle and Parkmore farms and 
the Townland of Ballinglew for twenty-one 
years, and three lives, has been taken. The 
land is two miles from the sea-coast, nine 



from the sea-port of Killala, and sixteen from 
the market-town of Ballina. It has good 
roads, abundance of lime and freestone 
peat for fuel, and sea-weed for manure. 
It is three hundred and seventy-four statute 
acres in extent, the rent is only sixty-four 
pounds, and that rent (only three shillings 
and sixpence per acre) is higher than that 01 
the surrounding holdings. Although the 
tenants were greatly in arrear, the lessees 
wisely procured a remission of the landlord s 
claims, and paid the holders a handsome 
premium in consideration for the tenant right, 
to maintain the policy of conciliating, and 
giving confidence to the " natives." Useless 
fences and roads were removed, unneces 
sary hedges and ditches rooted out and filled 
up, fields put into convenient shape and 
dimensions, an immense quality of surface 
stones removed from the soil, buildings re- 
^ aired, proper housings and cattle sheds 
erected, and a thrashing mill, to be driven 
jy water power, is constructed. At the 
end of the first complete year (1849), 
sixty-five acres of oats, potatoes, barley, 
vetches, carrots, parsnips, and turnips, of con 
siderable yield and excellent quality, were 
gathered, and employment afforded for forty 
men at sixpence per day, and as many women 
and children at from threepence to four- 
pence ; thereby securing subsistence to up 
wards of two hundred individuals. 

Scotchmen can do nothing without schools, 
and the first building which the subscribers 
erected was a school-house. They had great 
lifficulty in procuring a teacher, being ge 
nerally told by those to whom they applied, 
that they declined being shot by wild Irish 
men. They, at last, secured the services of 
an able and enthusiastic Scotch schoolmaster, 
who understands and can direct all country 
work, and who finds not only his pupils apt 
and docile, but his full grown neighbours 
peaceable and friendly. 

The chief burden of the success of the ex 
periment has devolved upon a hard-headed 
Caledonian farm overseer, one James Caiiaw, 
who has not only the faculty of farming skil 
fully, and making every one about him work 
efficiently, but whose natural tact and know 
ledge of human nature have made him uni 
versally acceptable to his labourers, and 
placed him on the highest terms with his 
Catholic neighbours, including the priest. 
Nor has this been effected by any compromise 
of his stiff Presbyterian prejudices. He was 
" awfully scandalised " by the " heathen dis 
regard of the Sabbath-day ;" and remon 
strated with all and sundry on the sub 
ject. With the caution of his race, he 
left his family behind him, until by per- 
- 3 "wild Irish," he 



residence among the 
had assured himself that they were not so 
wild as they were called. After due proba 
tion, he imported his wife and five children to 
Ballinglew, the whole hands on the farms 
having travelled to their sea-port of de- 
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Wales, as will be seen from the following 
companion picture of " The Welsh Wedding," 
in a recent number. 

When a marriage in Lower Brittany has 
been definitely resolved upon, the bride makes 
choice of a bridesmaid, and the bridegroom of 
a groomsman. These, accompanied by an 
inviter, or " bidder," as the personage is called 
in Wales, bearing a long white wand, in 
vite the members of their respective families 
to the wedding. On so important and solemn 
an occasion, no one is forgotten, however 
humble his condition in life may happen to 
be ; and in no country in the world are the 
ties of kindred so strong as in Lower Brittany. 

These consequently include a very large 
circle ; and it happens that the task of 
"bidding" very frequently occupies many 
days. A thousand persons have been known 
to assist at the wedding of a prosperous 
farmer. 

On the Sunday preceding the wedding-day, 
every one who has accepted the invitation 
must send some present to the youthful pair, 
by one of their farm servants, who has been 
very carefully dressed, in order to produce a 
high idea of their consequence. These gifts 
are sometimes of considerable value, but for 
the most part confined to some article of do 
mestic use, or of consumption on the wedding- 
day, which is usually fixed for the following 
Tuesday. 

At an early hour of that day the young 
men assemble in a village near to the resi 
dence of the bride, where the bridegroom 
meets them. As soon as they are collected 
in sufficiently imposing number, they depart 
in procession, preceded by the basvalan (am 
bassador of love), with a band of music, of 
which the bagpipe is a conspicuous instru 
ment, to take possession of the bride. On 
arriving at the farm, everything, save the 
savage wolf-dogs, is in the most profound 
silence. The doors are closed, and not a soul 
is to be seen ; but on closely surveying the 
environs of the homestead, there is sufficient 
indication of an approaching festivity, chim 
neys and caldrons are smoking, and long 
tables ranged in every available space. 

The lasvalan knocks loudly and repeatedly 
at the door, which at length brings to the 
threshold the brotaer (envoy of the bride s 
family), who, with a branch of broom in his 
hand, replies in rhyme, and points out to 
some neighbouring chateau, where he assures 
the basvalan such a glorious train as his is 
sure to find welcome on account of its unpa 
ralleled splendour and magnificence. This 
excuse having been foreseen, the basvalan 
answers his rival verse for verse, compliment 
for compliment, that they are in search of a 
jewel more brilliant than the stars, and that 
it is hidden in that " palace." 

The brotaer withdraws into the interior ; 
but presently leads forth an aged matron, and 
presents her as the only jewel which they 



" Of a verity," retorts the basvalan, "a most 
respectable person ; but it appears to us that 
she is past her festal time : we do not deny 
the merit of grey hair, especially when it is 
silvered by age and virtue ; but we seek 
something far more precious. The maiden 
we demand is at least three times younger 
try again you cannot fail to discover her 
from the splendour which her unequalled 
beauty sheds around her." 

The brotaer then brings forth, in succes 
sion, an infant in arms, a widow, a married 
woman, and the bridesmaid ; but the ambas 
sador always rejects the candidates, though 
without wounding their feelings. At last 
the dark-eyed blushing bride makes her 
appearance in her bridal attire. 

The party then enters the house, and the 
brotaer, falling on his knees, slowly utters a 
Pater for the living, and a De profundis for the 
dead, and demands the blessing of the family 
upon the young maiden. Then the scene, 
recently so joyous, assumes a more affecting 
character, and the brotaer is interrupted by 
sobs and tears. There is always some sad 
episode in connexion with all these rustic but 
poetic festivals in Brittany. How many 
sympathies has not the following custom 
excited 1 At the moment of proceeding to 
church, the mother severs the end of the 
bride s sash, and addresses her : " The tie 
which has so long united us, my child, is 
henceforward rent asunder, and I am com 
pelled to yield to another the authority which 
God gave me over thee. If thou art happy 
and may God ever grant it this will be no 
longer thy home ; but should misfortune visit 
thee, a mother is still a mother, and her arms 
ever open for her children. Like thee, I 
quitted my mother s side to follow a husband. 
Thy children will leave thee in their turn. 
When the birds are grown, the maternal nest 
cannot hold them. May God bless thee, my 
child, and grant thee as much consolation as 
he has granted me ! " The procession is then 
formed, and the cavalcade proceeds to the 
parish church ; but every moment it is inter 
rupted in its progress by groups of mendi 
cants, who climb up the slopes bordering the 
roads which are extremely deep and narrow 
to bar the passage by means of long briars, 
well armed with prickly thorns, which they 
hold up before the faces of the wedding party. 
The groomsman is the individual appointed 
to lower these importunate barriers ; which he 
does by casting among the medicants small 
pieces of money. He executes his commis 
sion with good temper, and very frequently 
with liberality ; but when the distance is 
great, these fetters become so numerous that 
his duties grow exceedingly wearisome and 
expensive. 

After the religious ceremony, comes the 
feast ; which is one of the most incredible 
things imaginable, Nothing can give an idea 
of the multitude of guests, of all ages, and ot 
each sex ; they form a lively, variegated, and 
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cnnftmod picture. The tables liaving been 

laid ..nt thr previous .l:iy. ;it the e 

which an- erected in the OJK.MI nir, all the 

neighbours, and thr invited, who have any 

tin- culinary art, are ready with 

advice and assistance. It ia curious to see 

thrm, in tin- hla/ing atmosphere of the huge 

fires, watching HMMMMB jobte of mMl and 

ookinu i" the numerous 

and vast utni.-il-i ; nevertheless, 1 

zealous tlu-y may be, there are few who do 

-t when the firing of guns 

and the distant sound of thr bagpipes an- 

MOUIHV tin- return of tin- wedding procession. 

Tin- newly married ample are at the head 
of the train, preceded bv pipers, and tiddlers, 
and single-stick players, wno triumphantly 
lead the way; the nearest relatives of tin- 
young pair next follow ; then tin- iv-i of the 
guests, without ordn-, rushing on helter- 
akelter, each in thr \ari.-l and picturesque 
costume of his district, some on foot, some on 
horseback, most frequently two individuals 
on the same beast, thr man sratrd upon a 
stiitf-d pad whir!, 

ihr wifr, with arm around his waist, seated 
upon thr crupjier ; an e very-day sight, not 
many years ago, in the rural districts of 
England, when roads were bad, and thr gi_ 
and taxrd-cart uninvented. Thr m&gt; !. 
follow at th.-ir heels by hundreds, to share 
the remnants of the feast. 

As soon as the confusion occasioned l&gt;y the. 
arrival of such a multitude has Kiblidsd the 
guests place themselves at the tables. These 
are formed of nxi^h and narrow planks, sup 
ported i&gt;y slake- drivrn into the ground, the 
benches con.- : thr sain.- fashion ; 

and they an- raided in proportion to the 
height of the tables, so that you may have 
your km-.* betwe.-n \&gt;ur plate and vourself; 
if, in a real Breton wedding, you happ.-n to 
be supplied with such an article for a 
luxury of this description has not yet 
i vn-y far int.. Urittany : the soup 

is caU-n out of a u l.-n bowl, and the 

m.-at cut up and t-at.-n in thr hand, or, as 
thr phrase goes, "upon thr thumb." Kv.-rv 
individual, as a matter of course. . 
his own case or pocket knife ; thr liquids are 
in rud-- earthenware, and each drinks 
out of a nip apportioned to live or six indi 
vidual- ; liei-ht of civility to hand 
ip to a neighbour, -.o that hr may assist 
in emptying it ; and a refusal would 
uidrrrd extremely rudr and insul.-nt. 

Tlir husl.and and his immediate ivlativcs 

.-1 anticipate every one s 

want* and \\ h to take care 

of himself: th.-y themselves share in no part 

aiiapliments 

whicli are -\i&gt; .w.-r.-.l. and thr i-ups of cider and 
wine win. -It i-i\ility oMi;_ .s th. 

- up, and the 

.-ussembly rise from the tallies. One 
party gets up a wrestling-matol, 
are as famous as the. : 



this athletic game or a match at single-stick ; 
another a foot-race, or a dance ; wh: 
are collected together, and ha; 
the hungry groups 

s.at.d in adjoining paddocks. From the tables 
to rustic games, reela, gavottes, and jabadoos ; 
then to the tables again ; and they continue 
in this manner till mid:;i_;ht announces to 
the guests that it is time to retire. 

The company having diminished by de 
grees, at length leave the groomsman and 
the bridesmaid the only strangers rem. 
who are l..&gt;und to di-app.-ar tin- last, and put 
the bride and bridegroom, with due and 
proper solemnity, to rest : they thei. 
Hinging " Veni Creator." In some districts 
they are compelled, by custom, t . 
during the whole night in the bridal chamber ; 
in others, they hold at the foot of the 
bed a lighted candle, between the fingers, 
and do not withdraw until the flame has de 
scended to the palm of the hand. In another 
locality the groom s-man is bound during 
the whole long night to throw nuts at the 
husband, who cracks them, and gi\ 
kernel to his bride to eat. The festivity 
which a marriage occasions generally lasts 
three days, and, on Friday, the youthful wife 
embraces the companions of her childhood and 
bids them farewell, as if she never meant to 
return. Indeed, from the period of marriage, 
a new life commences for the Bretone, whose 
da\s &lt;.f single blessedness have been days of 
festivity and freedom ; and it would seem that 
when once the wedding-ring has been 
upon the tiiiLvr, her only business is : 
of her household her only delight, the peace 
of her domestic hearth. 



THE PALACE OF FLOWERS. 

ALTHOUGH in general a very decided sup 
porter of " the movement," and rejoicing in all 
the inventions of the century, 1 pr. 
short distances, the omnibus to the rail. The 
railway flies away with yon as the iioc did 
with Hassan of Balsora, and drops you into 
the country with a plump. The omnibus 
enables you to appreciate the gradual dawning 
of rurality as you lea.. toWB. Th.-n 
a human interest in watching the putting 
down of the suburban proprietors at " Laurel 
Lodge," and " Magnolia Terrace," &c. When 
w up at the kerb close by an iron gate, 
and see a little dumpy face that has been 
watching at th" window, suddenly va:. 
r\i-\\ to the door and meet the stout m 
lady who descends from the seat opposi 1 
why you f..,..l that th- whole omnibus (in 
cluding yolir.-elf) li:; 
smiles in th- little dumpy fa. . 
Unite amiable and good hull: 

the umbrella of tl 

\\lio niters at the moment, in your ribs, with 
temjx-r, and beg him 
At least the present wi 



usins in Cornwall at . so in the Kew omnibus on a recent occasion. 
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I was visiting Kew, for the purpose of re 
freshing my recollection of the famous gardens. 
For there, (even as in London people hatch 
by heat, chickens) do they hatch beauty. 
There, a tropical warmth, maintains tropical 
plants in genial exuberance. Science obtains 
knowledge, sentiment, and delectation. HUM- 
BOLDT ranks the "cultivation and arrange 
ment of exotic plants " among the " most 
precious fruits of European civilisation ;" our 
own BACON begins his essay on gardens, by 
saying, " God Almighty first planted a garden : 
and indeed it is the purest of human pleasures." 
But no quotation could be half so convincing 
on such a subject, as a flower. And who 
would not care to see what kind of beauties 
of the sort Nature produces in her richest, 
hottest regions, where vegetation is Titanic, 
and there are giants (of flowers) in the land I 
Now, these gardens are a kind of scientific 
Paradise in their way. They may be called a 
Vegetable Seraglio. In them, a very attrac 
tive class of exiles finds true English protec 
tion, and our country gives amiable shelter to 
the most charming of refugees ! 

The day was a clear glittering spring one, 
sharp as silver, with a veined marbly sky. 
The Thames was just rippled with a breeze, 
and lay in the sunlight like a scaly silver fish. 
As I crossed the bridge, I found the village in 
very tranquil repose. Turning to the right, 
I approached the gateway of the gardens a 
light airy structure, with an elegant gate, and 
prettily-carved stone pillars. Before me now 
spread the green smooth sward dotted with 
bushes, and shaded by trees. The spring 
breeze was stirring a Californian Yew on the 
right. In the distance Kew Palace gave a 
glimpse of itself, quiet, grave, and red, with 
an air of homely regality. 

This palace was a favourite residence of 
George the Third, in conformity with those 
domestic tastes which excited so much plea 
santry from Peter Pindar. But now you turn 
to the right, to Plant-house, Number one. The 
door opens ; a flush of heat steals over you ; 
there is a strange, but not disagreeable, earthy 
smell ; and you have migrated into New 
Holland! For here dwell the Australian 
plants, chiefly Proteacce so named from our 
old friend Proteus they being various in 
development. Subtle currents of heat per 
meate their veins ; and, though they have a 
heaven of glass, instead of their own azure, 
they look thriving and happy. The effect is 
somewhat like that of a ball-room, on the 
whole just a little unnatural, but very pretty. 
Translate the Banksias and Dryandras into 
English female names, and indulge the fancy ; 
over-head, in the centre, the Acacias are 
blossoming, just as airily as the bubbling of 
champagne. But, if the association be un 
worthy of those fairy -like blossoms of ghostly 
primrose-colour, take a literary association 
instead, and remember that it was down a 
walk of Acacias that Gibbon strolled the 
evening he finished the last sentence of the 



last page of his history 1 As you stroll round 
the narrow path, fretted with green leaves, 
you feel something like the south mixing like 
wine with your blood ; but once more the 
door opens, and out you go into the spring 
again. 

Leaving this plant-house (you will turn 
round, or you ought to turn round, to look at 
its handsome architecture), you stroll down 
the chief promenade. To the left lies another 
building, which they call the Orangery, now 
the chosen place of the pines. Here and there 
are a few orange trees, the fruit glittering 
like lamps. But the tender pines (Coniferce) 
are the attraction ; here are the famous pines 
of Norfolk Island which we derive from that 
prison of our convicts, and which have a 
drooping sadness of look worthy of their 
origin. Pause particularly, and look at the 
tree called Dacrydium cupressinum, falling in 
rillets of saddest green, most tremulously 
pendent. What a famous tree is the cypress 
in all literatures typical of sorrow ! 

" In his garland as he stood, 
Ye might discern a cypress bud " 

says Milton of Hymen, at the marriage of the 
Marchioness of Winchester. Of all the trees 
you plant, none will follow its brief master 
but the hated cypress, said Horace. Its use 
among the ancients was a sign that a house 
was funesta, or afflicted with death, for this 
reason, says Kirchmann (de Funeribus) that 
slips from it will not grow. How different 
this tree from its neighbours in this same 
building the camellias ! The camellia, so 
green, and symmetrical, and compact, with its 
flowers at once as fresh as wild roses, and as 
sharply carved as cameos, looks like a bay- 
tree with giant roses growing on it. She is 
the prima donna of the East, with a flower in 
her hair. In this same house, too, are gum- 
trees, and camphor-trees. The camphor- 
tree is the laurel of Japan (Laurus camphora), 
and more useful than laurels, par excellence, 
generally. Its pale yellow leaves look like 
medicine in blossom ; they are the very poetry 
of physic, and might have been worn by 
Romeo s apothecary. 

Once more you pass out of an artificial 
Eden into the fresh air. There stands before 
you a Turkey oak, looking like a Pasha. And 
there are planted, but still in embryo, young 
deodars an infant avenue. But of all the 
trees and shrubs in the open air, none is more 
beautiful than a certain weeping birch. A 
comic gentleman would say, that it is natural 
a tree should weep itself, which is so often the 
cause of weeping in others ! But how its 
slender and quivering branches sweep the 
ground like a shower of rain, how it waves 
like a crape veil over the sward ! 

But now let us direct our attention to the 
building, which is the peculiar pride and 
glory of the gardens the Palm-House. The 
sun-light falls on its pale green roof, as we 
draw near ; and approach a light, lofty and 
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graceful structure. Tlii is a kind of forest- 

:i l plantains. 

Enter uiL , L passed at omv into the tropics, 
ninl reeoirni.ied all tin- majesty of the East. 
Th -iv are the s|&gt;eeinieiis of the in-i-t magnifi 
cent vegetation in the world expanding in 
the heat sh-U _r _ r ling to tin- light \s-arni, rich, 

to tht- 
brow you are stepping t a bath to bathe 

11, as if 

you we: i little, 

r own account. You hall c\p.-et the 
littli- girl, who is peering at the plantain, to 
blossom, too. l.y walking round 

th sides, and you gaze upwards at the grand 
fan-lil hiirr all abroad in a 

; men of cocoa- 
nut. Yon is a gigantic banana with 
btui -h of fruit hustled to-. .-t||,.r. from which 
descends a kind of bell- a large 

purple blossom as a handle. At one end 



dlery i the place when- 
are "watered," and y-.m- p.-diu will never be 

" Shed by an Indian for its juicy balin." 

"ItaltUu." 

but a wire popa supports it, and ar 

aid helps it t- scrawl aeross the roof. I 

descended th. among the 

rlimbc; 

was Boon again on a level v/ith tin- sparkling 
cinnamon-plant -i. and opposite a scion of the 
great house of Banyan. 

To the northward and westward of the 
Palm-House is a s&gt; : edthe 

I inetmn. destined to com : . And 

is a small lake. J .y t 
swan w 






about in the neighbour 



, landed with a deliant look : 
I had now a choice between vari. 

. ::uber six is an interesting 



of the house you ,v,me to a tub of paj.yrus on-, for it is the region of wal.-r-lilies. I 

with its ^i-eeii stalks or rods. It "was makes a little lake, find there you 

from the pith a \viiite pith of this, that lar^e round leaves " anchored to the 

. ihin paper. X. : That litde lake is at this 

d. Note likewise, (lie stm:i _re time dull : the ].-;ives float like .&gt; 

Cycas, with spiral ladder-lik^ leaves and rafts. Kut, last year, tin-re was produced 

n .t.- him with "similar plants, here the P f r-lil&gt;j, a gorgeous, 

William Hooker, the Direetor of -. rand flower, and float iiiL r mass of splendour 

the gardens, "have 1,-, r,,und l os-;iis.-d in derived from th- s.-eds of a noble plant that 
the oolite formation of KiMj-land, as at Port- Sir Robert Schomburgk found sleeping in the 

land Island." That plant s ancestor, or sonic ! river Berbice. This Eve of lilies has spread 

of his kin, were dwellers here .11 Elections. K 

sentetl now. bj i fonnatiou older in the little lake at Kew, the spirit of life is 

lie! Turning at the end. moving in t . ,ed that 

you pass along, what looks : -i li.-autiful flower will rise like Venus from 

bloek of mud. but above it like ."in this summer. 



ea&gt;tli round a: 1 - 

this is/ nt. You will think of our 

Indian brothers, as you mark also the Manf/o- 

tree, with pale priinn&gt;se-e.-&gt;lo;i;vil blossoms. If 

yu are fond of coffee yon have one chance 

Dg it, which in these days of chicory and 

s will be agreeable ; for our 

Palm-House has some specimens of it light 

and sad-looking, with it - : ? as a 

pilgrim bears his l-ads. P.ut 1 must strongly 

the l un&gt;.{ &gt; . or Screw Pine 

tlirowiii j- up liis heavy ! -intain. 

And our hospitalif v a thin, slim 

tree, of bright brown the tree ki. 
niaho 

In t re is a spiral 

stair-case, by which you ascend to the gallery. 
Round and round you turn, encircled all the 

a leaves of 

sweet potato, whieh creeps round the r 
So, T climbe. . -Tinning 

: .mid myself 
.il of a sudden, and 
looking down on it. The palm h-a\ 
slowly swaying, and the : 
tall bamboos . 
church taper. Tl iloured 

in attendant passes .wake to fact ; 



In Number eight are kept many agaves, or 
aloes ; and here also, some large cactuses. There 
is a notable aloe, called the Foureroya n 
For a period. 

man, it had remained nn-pr 
194 !-. h&lt; ".t off like a flora! : 

(in company with a friend) shot ni- 
roof obliged 

gla-ss for it ; and burst into a blaze of flowers. 
There is something pathetic in the h 
for they who, proba 1 

of their tribe who visited Europe, sank into 
exhaustion af -n; and only 

individual of the stock are now to be seen. 

In several of these houses a graceful, 
ful plant presents itself one of those which 
attract! a" articles of 

life. This is the Nepenthes dittiUatoria. I 
mean the pitcher-plant. With a light playful 
droop, it holds out a pitcher, as if it wa.- 
ing you to drink. The little lid remains 
open. Ins.-ets "drop in " here flit -r-i" 

irnt. and, getting th .;- 
liquor," arc ruined for ev- atiful 

-in of Nature. t!.:s little pit-- 
a "hook." -which prevents it f 

great " use." if its form only remind us of 
the Samaritan at the well ! 
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Number nineteen is^alled the Cactus House; herself in them; and the exotic department 

was much favoured by Lord Bute. In 17 



Icon s tomb, and a sad young cyp: 
Mexico. In the circular beds he 

iTn 



here the family of Cactus dwell. You will 
remark specially the echino-cactus rugged 
and prickly. A variety of cactus is the 
prickly pear, which the Eastern traveller sees 
on the sides of lanes as he rides along in the 
afternoon. The Opuntia cochinillifera is an 
important commercial branch of the house. 
It is cultivated in immense quantities in 
Mexico, to feed the cochineal insect a most 
important crimson and scarlet dye. 

But the visitor has much to see in the open 
air. There is the Turkey oak, which I men 
tioned before. There are cedars, maples, 
hickory trees, a weeping willow, from Napo- 
ess from 
will see 

crimson flowers gleaming here and there. I 
have before mentioned the young deodars, or 
sacred cedars, which will, by-and-by, form a 
long and shady vista. 

The Museum contains, in glass cases, the 
products of plants in another aspect their 
relation to the arts, medicine, and domestic 
economy. There are all manner of hemps, 
flax, cloth, rice paper, and palms, as used by 
the inhabitants of all parts of the globe. 
There are also drawings, illustrative of in 
teresting and useful plants, many of which, we 
may here state, were sent from the Himalays, 
by Dr. Hooker, brother of the Director. 
There are also some elegant wax models of 
flowers, the gifts of ladies. The museum is 
still, however, in its infancy ; but it is an 
infancy that promises much. It is certainly 
highly curious to see there, duly labelled in 
little bottles, rare specimens of so many 
articles of the food of the human race. Every 



body must feel 



curiosity, too, to see the 



implements used for the preparation of opium, 
which are all to be seen there, with drawings 
descriptive of the process. And the visitor 
who prefers strolling in the open air will see, 
as he wanders near the fence of the fields 
adjoining the old Palace, an interesting scien 
tific monument a sun-dial, erected to com 
memorate Dr. Bradley s discoveries in astro 
nomy, made at the old Observatory of Kew. 

Kew Gardens were first formed by that 
Prince Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of 
George the Second, and father of George the 
Third, whose singular quarrels with his father, 
and deadly enmity to his mother, occupy so 
large a space of the discreditable memoirs of 
last century. His father scarcely ever spoke 
of him, but as " a scoundrel " or " a puppy ; " 
he has been abused by Sporus Hervey and 
Half-Sporus Walpole, and he was a friend of 
Bubb Doddington but he does seem to have 
liked art and gardening in his way. He 
took a lease of Kew House, and began laying 
out the grounds and planting trees and 
exotics. In fact, it was while walking in the 
gardens that he caught the cold which caused 
his death in 1751 (just a century before our 
visit). His widow subsequently interested 



George the Third built the Palace : the 
Gardens were greatly patronised by Queen 
Charlotte, aided by Sir Joseph Banks (whose 
memory lives in the BanJcsians), and in 1840 
they were relinquished by the Queen to the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests. It is 
a fact, with regard to their being open to the 
public, that while they have been much visited 
by all classes, no mischief or misconduct has 
taken place there which refutes the vulgar 
calumny that " the people " spoil things. 

Everything about the Gardens bears testi 
mony to careful management and excellent 
organisation. The brooding heat which keeps 
life in the veins of the children of the tropics 
is supplied by dozens of little subterranean 
pipes, or flues, and fills the places with an 
equal atmosphere. The due moisture fattens 
the leaves ever in due time ; there are no 
dead leaves, no decayed blossoms lying about. 
The gay flower, romantic enough in appear 
ance for the garden of Shelley s " Sensitive 
Plant," is tended and ordered with the pre 
cision of mechanism. Beauty is neither sacri 
ficed to organisation, nor injured by neglect. 
The sweet plant, watched like a prisoner, has 
the free-blooming look of a Queen. The tree 
growing near you so sturdily has come hun 
dreds of miles, most likely in a ship when 
Cng, addressed, " Secretary of the Admiralty, 
don : for Sir W. J. Hooker, Royal Gardens, 
Kew." In fact, the gardens are a sort of 
bank to which botanical currency flows for 
transmission. Is something curious orvaluable 
discovered anywhere 1 Seeds and specimens 
reach Kew from thence other great European 
collections and so a product of one side of 
the globe may, through this organisation, be 
cultivated by us, in the corresponding climate 
of any of our colonial possessions. It is thus 
highly valuable to science and to the general 
prosperity of our race. 

But something must be said, too, in favour 
of the high good done, in another way, by the 
contemplation of Beauty, and the moral good 
resulting to the many from such institutions. 
This is a sort of " fruit " that our " climate " 
will permit to grow in the open air ; and 
everywhere else, it is to be hoped ! I was 
thinking, as I left the gardens, what a swarm 
of beautiful blossoms, one might inspect there 
this summer ; and only regretted that I didn t 
happen to be one of those who 

" Saw the water-lily bloom " 

in its form of Victoria Rec/ia in a way that 
would have charmed the " Lady of Shalott ! " 
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THi;i:i: MAT-DATS IN LONDON. 

III. Till: MAY PALACE. (1861). 

"\VMKN Aladdin raised a palace in one night, 
.J!- we iv formed, not of layers of 



glass, which has given a finish of beauty to the 
nouses of the middle ranks has made the 
material for the Palace &lt; i which 

_ r iv.s it the popular nai 

Palace. In 1XJ7 then- was a difficulty in 



bricks, but of gold and silver, and whose I making^ this glass of the l ".ut[^of three feet, 
hall, with four-and-twenty windows, was 
adorned with all tin- rickee of tin; world, In- 
accomplished this wonder by the agency of 



the Slaves of the Lamp. 



Let us 



how many Slaves of the 



at all ; but, during last year, there were pro 
duced in a few months nine hundred thou 
sand cubic feet of sheet-glass, each pan- 
forty-nine inches in length. Tin- v, . 
this glass is four hundred tons. In the first 
year of this century then- \\eiv ], ss than 
three thousand tons of window-glass i: 
the whole of England ; hence, the &lt; 
Palace has consumed as much glass as one- 
eighth of Great Britain consumed in 1801. 
If Science had not been at work in 
direction for tin- last fifty y.-ars Political, 
as well as C lu-mical and .M.-.-lianical - 
the four hundred tons could 

not have been produced. Th&gt;- (Jenii of tin- 
Lamp were at hand, in the form of skilful 
manufacturers and wise .-talcMnen. Sir 
Robert Peel, who destroyed the vexatious and 
burdensome exci-e nj. .n glaaa in LM5, is a 
builder of the Palace of Industry as truly as the 
Messrs. Chance, who brought to Birm; 
the manufacture of (lerman glass, aoi 
jean before. The actual tax uj.ou the glass 
used in the great buildi: to its 

total abolition, would have amounted I 
nearly thirty thousand pounds ; to say nothing 
of the greatly increased cost that would have 

"( :aken "down^ and laid 1)( * the result of a continued int.-fereiice of 

up in safety," when the great Earl was the exciseman with the manufacture. 



Lamp have been employed in constructing the 
Palace of Indttstrv that "fabric huge," which 
"rose like an exhalation" in the winter of 1 -o 
and the spring of 1851. From the first " for 
tuitous liquefaction" of saltpetre anioii"; the 
sands of the river Bel us, as mentioned by 
Pliny,* to the production, in three months, of 
many thousand pounds of sheet-glass, for one 
building, there have been steps of progress, 
some faint and manv wholly obscured; but 
which in their results are indications of the 
general advance of the world in civilisation 
and happiness. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth e.-nt urv 
light was admitted to dwellings through 
wooden lattice-work. The houses of the more 
luxurious had horn lights ; but the manufac 
ture of window-L las -. having been introduced 
into this country in l~&gt;:&gt;7, a glass-factory 
was set up in Crutched Friars, London. It 
was then considered so precious an article. 
that in 1567 the glass of the windows of 



not residing there; and when he cam.- to 
tie, " i he same v.-;,.-; set up of new. with 



The other important material used in the 
construction of the May Palace, is Iron. 



small charge to his lordship." i Mass was then I The quantity required for it would have 
growing into use for windows ; but the fixing I astounded our The quant 

of the : . rude operation. In 158-f, I Iron made in England and Wales in 

we tind that " : to be plentiful ;" was estimated at MOM .-eveiiteen thousand 

so that lattice and horn had grown int.. less 
I .ut the little quarry of the sixteenth 



century wa&gt; a very different thing from the 
sheet-glass of which the Exhibition building 



tons. To smelt it, charcoal was th- : 
ployed in the furnaces. Subsequent! 
Ore was smelted by means of coke, ami at the 
.:ig of the present century, a hundred 



is Composed It is not more than fourteen : "" 1 tift . v thousand tons were mad,-. 

years ago since the manufacture ,,f this pecu- :il " vo two million Ltnh iron were 

dea of u las* was introduced inf.. P&gt;daceA The demand for iron 1. 
En-land. The factory which first pro.lu.-. d. COBatantlv U . ot nul- 

-a material far superior roacband ir- 

:.stantly kej.t d..wn by tiie agency 



Vol. ii., page 433. 



i 
L -very resource of d i mechanical 
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knowledge to improve the quality, and lessen 
the cost of production. Labour was more 
efficiently organised. Improved engines raised 
coal more economically from the pits ; and, 
sixteen years ago, came the great invention 
of the hot-blast. The expensive process of 
converting coal into coke was at once 
saved. The furnace was supplied with raw 
coal ; and a stream of hot air, equal to the 
temperature necessary for melting lead, being 
constantly poured in, the whole process of 
smelting became one of comparative ease and 
certainty. The iron bridge of Coalbrookdale 
was a wonder of the world in 1779. The 
wonder of 1851 is the iron and glass struc 
ture of Hyde Park, with its three thousand 
three hundred columns, its two thousand 
two hundred and twenty-four girders, its 
eleven hundred and twenty- eight intermediate 
bearers, and its thirty-four miles of gut 
tering tube, all of iron. To have produced 
this structure at all, by any amount of ex 
penditure, would have been an impossibility 
a century ago. It is a triumph of energy and 
skill to have produced what all agree to call a 
palace, at a less cost per cubic foot than that 
of a barn. 

Glass, iron, and wood, are the only materials 
employed in the construction of this building 
" dry material, ready at once for the introduc 
tion of articles for the Exhibition." Science 
has not, ostensibly, done so much for timber, 
as for glass and iron ; but the influence of 
knowledge upon production is to be traced 
here, as in everything which largely ad 
ministers to the conveniences of life. Know 
ledge has been at work in two ways in 
diminishing the cost of timber ; it has lessened 
the expense of freight and carriage ; it 
has got rid of enormous protective duties. 
Canada and Norway have been rendered 
somewhat more equal in the commercial race. 
We buy our timber cheaper by one-half; we 
reckon our consumption of timber by an in 
crease of five hundred per cent, in fifty years. 

This, then, is a brief view of the influence 
of a Lamp, more durable in its effects 
that of Aladdin, upon the materials of our 
May Palace. Let us say a few words upon 
the labour employed in its construction. 

The principle of the whole building that 
of a succession of similar parts upon a uniform 
plan allowed the very utmost amount of 
union of forces. Every piece of iron, or wood, 
or glass, that went to form a whole, was one 
of many pieces of similar dimensions. There 
was no measuring or cutting. Machinery 
was employed in the preparation of sash-bars 
and gutters, in mortising, and in rough 
painting ; but in all these operations there 
were no varying applications of ingenuity 
scarcely any manipulation. All the elements 
of cheap production were thus called into 
action.* But the amount of manual labour, in 



* For an extended description of the construction of the 
Palace of Glass, the reader may be referred to page 385 of 
our second volume. 



the actual putting together these materials, 
was enormous, to have accomplished such a 
result in six months. Herodotus tells us, that 
the great Pyramid of Egypt employed r, hun 
dred thousand men, for twenty years, in its 
erection. The Palace of Industry will, most 
probably, be swept away in a generation or 
two, whilst another thousand years will leave 
the great Pyramid unscathed. But the 
influence of one building and of the other 
is not to be measured by their compara 
tive duration. The monument of despotism 
remains, barren as the sands upon which it is 
reared. We know nothing certain of its 
construction, beyond the fact recorded by 
Herodotus, that the food of the labourers 
cost sixteen hundred talents of silver. The 
labour employed upon our Palace of Industry, 
as compared with the labour which raised 
the Pyramid, is as one to two thousand. Yet, 
which labour will work the greatest amount 
of good to the human race ? History has 
nothing to tell of the uses of the Pyramid. 
When history shall record that a Temple of 
Peace was erected in London, in 1851, to 
which all the nations brought the trophies of 
their arts, it will forget that there were 
amongst us prophets of evil, who would desire 
to keep the great family of mankind in jealous 
isolation ; and will remember only the gran 
deur of the spectacle, when every clime, 
without distinction of government or religion, 
sent its ambassadors of industry to the capital 
of the world, to teach and to learn, to give and 
to receive. 

It was a remarkable sight on the morning 
of the second of April, the last day for the re 
ception of heavy articles for exhibition, to look 
upon the long lie 



ine of waggons, slowly moving 
westward from Hyde Park Corner, to deposit 
their loads before nightfall. It was more 
wonderful to behold the varied industry 
within the building. It is no exaggeration 
to say that there were thousands intensely 
occupied, each with his own work of unloading 
^^^ or unpacking. The great struggle was in the 
than centre of the western aisle, where the heavy 
British articles of models, or machinery, were 
deposited. In the Foreign department, the 
allotted spaces were filled with chests, bearing 
inscriptions in English, French, German, and 
Italian. Fragments of sculpture, heads and 
feet of colossal statues, were spread in wild 
confusion on the central floor. In the furrows 
of the glass roof were troops of workmen, re 
pairing the defects of the glazing. Painters 
hung upon fragile scaffolds, giving their last 
tints to the massive girders. Bazaars were 
springing up in the enclosed divisions ; and 
cases were being constructed in the galleries, 
bi illiant with plate-glass, tasteful and sub 
stantial. Here and there, ponderous organs 
began to grow into shape, and the heroes and 
saints of painted glass to receive due form 
and proportion. The department of machinery 
appeared a chaos of unshapeable matter, the 
disjointed skeletons of mighty powers. The 
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agricultural impl. n 

h.-y must he 

up .-mil doing, at ;i time when .skill a! 
e;iitr. ist take 

tin- j ii. 

li -i fortnight pn&gt;duees a marvellous 



On th- Kith of April tli.- arti.-ans of the 
buildin &lt; T n&gt;ai; :. upon 

which lad.-n wains were crushing tog- 

til - l -jillllillLr of til. month, IS floor. 

Holds an- el.-an-d away. A 

ainl there, is finishing tin- rails 
ut the structure is essen 
tially fabric ; 
sublime in its mauaitud -, b.aaiiful in its 

Imi .f Hyde 

P.irk arc budding in their vast conservatory, 
ami their leaves will welcome &lt;&gt;nr M 

sin-i;; ii^ht are pnxfooed of UM 

character , ,f the building ; ami in the dim 

perspective of its loot s the prevailing blue 

;1 vault. I he divisions of 

the \ i.iphieal and indus 

trial departments n&lt;&gt; longer look cold and 
formal. The long vista of the central aisle 
In.- continuous 

line ot ;re to the dis 

tance. Draperies are covering the partitions 
^iii 4 ready for the display 

of every variety of textile fabric from the 

shawl nf &lt; :i&gt;hi;u re to the Bandana handker- 

_"W. Packages are being rapidly 

. and the pond. TO;;- 1 away. 

The noi.-e of the hammer is still heard ; but 

emplo\,-d ill the adjlist- 

machinery, the tittim; of in 

eouutere and glass-cases. In the 

a division beautiful parquet floors of 

!&gt;ein_: laid down. In the English, 

i workers are giving the last polish to 

, lings and walls of 

brilliant paper-hangings are proclaiming our 
tardy emulation. 

AiK. her fortnight brings us to tl: 

[BSL 

It is 11. : niir province to write descriptions 

of the -ii h.s tineless" of our May Palace. 

vth, ami the gradual unveiling of its 

manifold industiien. have he, -a Mi^estive to 

many te.-lin^s ,,f admirati"H of the 

( runtideiiee in the future. It is 

1-hold any vast co-operation for 

_"ol. The spirit which 

prompted this enterprise was gener" ; 

. which has carried out the 

ithy of all praise. P&gt;ut let it 

1 telongs 

the ci, ii .nr. There never was 

iseum of the 

.and of the instruments 

i net ion. It "is almost Mtf 

h another will n- . l&gt;ehel&lt;l. 

The cost of the bui! . : . when 

diture of tL 

. -liture upon this Kxhibi- 
ti.nj may be valued bv hundreds of thousands. 



. their 

outlay. It is a ^ I !.at h:us 

jn-oiiip: lidroiii 

di-plav. Th. i.- ha I 

b.-\..nd what ha- been un 

s..l.- attribute of the comm. i, \ 

fame tl.. : 

of country ; but there is ev- 

the dignity of lab&lt;jur ; to manifest to those 
who hold that the world is mad.: f.r the 
few, that tlaoughout tl. ^ lobe 

tll.Te . 

have giv.-a the mechanic of t; 

command of tl- 

forts of lite than was possessed by the 
feudal lord of the sixteenth. Here are the 

.es. 

\V.- repeat it is not for us to enumerate 
them. The Sh.-ph.-rd in I!- m. T, when the 
stars &gt;hine eh-ar abmit \] 

holds the si_ iis that glad his heart ; the 
nier catalogues the km. 

like the shej)her&lt;l, in gaziui, upon ti 

signs of hama: k upon 



the sumptuous furniture that deiio; 
luxury ot the Austrian eapital, w..- turn to the 
plain school-room di-sks and chairs of the 
I nited S learn the e. inparative 

importanee ( ,f the i the humble, 

and th - artiiieial wants of the ^reat. When 
we aeknowl.-d^e that our sculptors (those 

. exhibit 1. 

unfavourably with the Ix.lder an 
and (iermany; or when we see no English 

- equal to those of Florence, and no 
bronzes to be placed in rivalry with those of 
France, we specially think of the wondrous 
processes which hav e &gt;ent tasteful articles of 
utility into the dwellings of t, 
and the artisan we turn to our p"tt--ries, our 
electro-plate works, our glass-houses. In 
comparison with the block of marble from the 
(irccian quarry, that gave Phidias the mate 
rial of his Theseus, we can look upon the 
same granite that formed Waterloo Bridge. 
If Rome sends her costly mosaics for the halls 
of princes, Cornwall shows her serpentine and 
porphyry for the cheap adornment of our 
common English hearths. Belgium exhibits 
her ri . is her ancient and proper 

pride ; India brings her silk and golden 
shawls ; Tunis her enii 

her gorgeous carpets. But here are 

also the ribbons of (, oveiitrv, the &gt;hawls of 

i. the broad 

cloths i iiey are for the comfort 

and the decent ornament of the hum 1 
the land. And here, too, are the 
bv which the humblest have been ena 
possess them the spindles and the looms in 
their most completed ..]_;. .there 

are also the sc h sug- 

- and loom* ; 
which are the guides of mechanical invention ; 
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[Conducted by 



which regulate its application. Some of the 
noblest works of mechanical genius are here 
before us not mere modesl, but in all the 
grandeur of their perfect action. Under one 
roof may be seen the whole process of a cotton- 
factory ; and a few yards off the gre* steam- 
hammer, which forges an anchor, or cracks an 
egg-shell, with an equal regulation of its 
power. Here is the hydraulic machine which 
lifted the mighty tubes of the Britannia 
Bridge to their high level ; and here the 
Jacquard loom, which can weave suck em 
broidery in an hour as would demand a life 
long labour from the nicest sempstress of the 
Jnd. Here is the steamboat engine, which 
has brought the produce of the most distant 
lands to grace this first of May ; and here the 
locomotive, which, the proud equal of the 
steamboat, has given new ideas of time and 
space to the civilised world. Here, finally, 
is the paper-machine, and here the printing- 
machine the instruments by which all know 
ledge is diffused and perpetuated without the 
Prototypes of which, Bacon might have specu- 
ited in vain, and Watt have never invented. 
In the age which has produced the steam 
boat, the railroad, and the printing-machine 
the three powers which are more and more 



e of exclusiveness. These are the works of 



age o 
the h 



heroes of this age. This is their May-day 
celebration. Look upon it reverently. Do 
homage to the promoters of it, in all love and 
loyalty. Here is our " LADY OF THE MAY." 
But in this goodly work there is hope beyond 
performance hope of " Peace on earth, good 
will towards men." 

" Now the bright morning star, day s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May." 



THE LAST OF THE SEA-KINGS. 

THE first of the Sea-kings may have been 
good men of business in their own day, but it 
is a great many years ago since it was re 
spectable to be a thief except in poems and 
romances. The last Sea-kings of the Cau 
casian race were hunted down, in a trades 
man-like manner, by the increasing pack of 
commerce ; and wound up, very generally, 
the concluding canto of their lives under the 
gallows, at Execution Dock. The " Asia," in 
her ten or eleven day passages between New 
York and Liverpool, has never yet been 
cannonaded by a ship-load of gentlemen of 



lessening the inequalities of condition, of j Fortune. For, in the class Raptores of the 

human race the men of prey the genus 
Pirate is much more confined than it has been 
aforetime in its geographical distribution. 
It has ceased to be an European family. We 
have at our elbow certain volumes, printed 
in " the days when we went pirating, a long 
time ago," containing lives of pirates, com 
piled carefully from living testimony ; and 
contemporary records at a time when those 
exceedingly free gentlemen abounded. Cap 
tain Charles Johnson, the biographer of these- 
men, puts upon his title-page a motto, from 
Horace, about having blended the useful with 
the sweet. Sweet company he introduces 
to us, in good sooth ! As for the usefulness, 
we recognise that, even in the present day. 



locality, of laws, amongst the great family of 
mankind the assemblage of the Industry 
of all Nations, and the people of all nations, 
in the island whose ships bear the pro 
ducts of the earth to and from every port 
whose arts, imitative at first, are now 
models of every form of labour whose 
language and literature are spreading over 
vast regions, compared with which her area 
is but a speck on the globe, such an assem 
blage appears to us a holy tribute to the 
Parent of Industry, and of all good. For the 
nighty Spirit of the universe is one and the 



: saiue in His manifestation 



hetherHehold 



the stars in their eternal courses, or work, 
through the mind of man, to enrich our May 
Palace with the produce of arts, which even 
outworn mythologies, not grossly erring, 
derived from Heaven ; but which a purer re 
ligion may teach us to believe are amongst 
the instruments in due companionship with 
pure science, with literature, with "divine 
philosophy " by which God is accomplishing 
the destinies of the human race. 

" And what," say some, " is to be a benefit 
to the visitors of the Exhibition, who are 
neither artisans nor merchants who are 
neither buyers nor sellers, some of whom 
think, as Southey proclaimed, that the nation 
which builds on manufactures sleeps upon gun 
powder, who believe that the age of May 
poles might come again, with piping shep 
herds, and knitters in the sun. " We answer 
the enlargement of your minds, and of all 
minds that practical education which may 
teach men to comprehend rightly the past 
and the present. These are the manifesta 
tions of the spirit of an age which is not an 



Manv will cross the 



to visit us, this 



year ; it will do more than amuse us to con 
sider what obstructions might have stayed 
their progress in the good old times of George 
the First or Second. How many of our 
guests would have been stripped, how many 
murdered, how many would have eaten their 
own ears with salt and pepper, we will no* 
stop to imagine. Confining our attention tc 
our own countrymen, who are not meaner 
and more cruel probably than Greeks, we 
shall go back a little farther than a century, 
and sketch the race of British Conrads as 
they then existed. 

At the close of the Continental war, after 
the peace of Utrecht, privateering which is 
legal piracy lost its excuse, and piracy was 
undertaken for its own sake, and in defiance 
of the gallows. The mutinous sailor, thirsting 
for exemption from restraint, would find 
associates and plot. Thus Captain Green, of 
Bristol, in April, 1726, shipped William Fly, 
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i. 



w: 



iii&gt;iiniaied himself with toaM of tin- m.-n. 
whom In- found ripe I m- any villainy, ! 



to sej/i- tli-- 



, murder lli.- captain and 



any Ott i him for a turn-, if he 

\&gt; a win ilt; fiddle ami an un 
broken head. Tin- Captain must submit to 
any insolence, ami be nmded by tin- will of 



]. taking tin- immaml mi him-t if, tin- crew ; only in action or in eh; 
turn pirate." Accordingly, having matured giving chase, lie became ab.-i.lnte. d 



his pint, "ami. tucking up his -h:rt above his 
elbow, with a cutla-s in his haml, he, with 
.Mitch. -I, went into th.- captain s eabiu, ami 
told him he must turn out. The captain, 
asking what was the matter, v. a&gt; a: 

h.-l, they ha&lt;l no time to answer im 
pertinent questions ; that, it he would turn 
out ami go upon deck quietly, it would save 
em the trouble of si-raping the cabin ; it he 
would not, a lew bucket- of water ami a 
KTSper would take his blood out of th: 
de.-k&gt;." So he was forced up and thrown 
overboard, together with the mate, and Fly 
reigned in his stead, the captain of a pirate 
vessel. Or sometimes, the men being ashore, 
ma-t.-ivd a ship wherein to commence their 
trade. So began Philip Koche, with the 
massacre of Captain 1 artonc ami his crew ; 



then he might order what he pleased, shoot 
whom he pleased, and answer for his conduct 
afterwards. Kxeinpt from human control, 
they gloried in defying what they feared be 
yond the present life. " Come," says one of 
th.-m ( Captain Teach, or Blackboard ^ "Come, 
let us make a hell of our own, and try how long 
we can bear it ;" accordingly he, with two or 
three others, went down into the hold, and 
dosing ii)) all the hatches, tilled several pots 
fullol brimstone, and othercombtistible matter, 
and set it on fire, and so continued till they 
were almost .suffocated, when some of the men 
cried out for air; at length he opened the 
hatches, not a little pleased that he held out 
the longest. Another of these miserable 
"heroes," sailing at night through a 
" the heavens were covered with sheets of 



say, incessant claps of thunder. 



They 



uperstition painted 1 
what they defied, i 



to them 
in sober 



when, in the words of Roche himself, he and lightning, which the sea by the agitation of 
his fellows were "all over as wet with the the saline particles, seemed to imitate; tin- 
blood that had been spilt as it they had been darkness of the night was such as might be 
dipt in water, or stood in a shower of rain, felt ; the terrible, hollow roaring of the winds 
nor did they regard it any more." They sat could be only equalled by the repeated, I jnay 
dovn in the cabin when their work was done, 
"with some rum they found there, and were 
never merrier in their lives." Or sometimes, 
a captain, starting on an honest errand, stole 
his vessel, turning pirate, and set ashore such 
of his crew as objected to the change of 
service. 

Major Stede Bonnet was a gentleman who 
took to piracy in desperation U-eaust his wife 
made him uncomfortable. Captain Worley be 
gan business by starting from New York, " in a 
small open boat with eight others." They 
took with them a few biscuits, and a dry d 
tongue or two, a little cag of water, half a 
dozen old muskets, and ammunition accord- 
in :_dv." The small boat presently would cap 
ture something larger, the ei-ht men would 
be strengthened with recruits. When pirates 
to"k a vessel more convenient than their own 
-on of its strength and swiftness, they 
immediately shifted into it. Consorts joined 
with them sometimes, and thus a bold man 
from a small beginning robbed his way up in 
the world of water. Captain Kid had been 
commander of a 1 rivatei r during the war, 
and being afterwards commissioned to run 
down some pirates, could not find them; mor- 
tiiied at his ill luck, and seeing merchant 
ships in plenty, he thought piracy the better 
trade, and so b.-came, in pirate phrase, a gen 
tleman of forune. 

The allurements to Piracy were first a 
thirst for what was mi.-valled libertv for 
license. The pirates cast otf on the high seas 
all restraint, except so much as was abso 
lutely necessary for their pur|x&gt;se. They 
would drink without stint, they \\ould have 
music on board, and the tiddler must play to 



endeavoured by their blasphemies, oaths ami 
horrid imprecations to drown the uproar of 
jarring elements. Bellamy swore 
sorry he could not run out his guns to return 
the salute, meaning the thunder." This w;us 
the pirate s liberty, begotten of how much 
despair! Their su 
horribly enough v 

moments of depression, or in the delirium of 
drunkenness. Here is a scene. Captain 
Lewis chasing a Carolina vessel lost his fore, 
and main-top mast ; "and he, Lewis, running 
up the shrouds to the main-top, tor 
handful of hair, and throwing it into the air, 
used this expression, Good devil, take this 
till I come ; and it was observed, that he 
came afterwards faster up with the chase, 
than before the loss of his top-masts." The 
same Lewis was killed in his cabin one night 
by Frenchmen, of whose plot negro. 
warned him. To those who warned " In- 
answered, he could not withstand hisdestinv ; 
for the devil told him in the great cabin, he 
should be murdered that night." Liberty, 
such ;LS it was, the luxury of exercising 
power, of being feared, these and the hope of 
rapid wealth by plunder, were the entice 
ments to a life of piracy. 

We now suppose a crew to have determined 
upon piracy, and to have got possession of a 
ship. The first work is to clear away any 
cabin or other arrangement that, m . 
their deck, which must be swept into 
stage for fighting. Tin- pirates then a -mble 
arge bowl of punch, to make their 
laws, while somebody extemporises a black 
flag. Over the punch ami pipes, deliberation 
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is not very long-winded, and every speech, 
would be by one half shorter if the oaths were 
absent. There is a captain to be elected, and 
a quartermaster. The captain is the military 
chief. The law concerning him is. that he is 
to be guided by the will of the majority, every 
man having a vote ; but that in action, 
chasing, or being chased, his power is absolute 
and his will not to be disputed, without 
penalty of death. At other times, his cabin 
is not sacred and his dinner is not safe ; he 
can maintain ascendancy only by superior 
strength. Blackbeard fired under the table 
at the legs of comrades dining with him, to 
remind them who he was. The quarter 
master is the civil functionary. All plunder is 
laid before him when a prize is taken, and he 
only may divide it. Any man who keeps 
back plunder of more value than a single 
dollar, is to be marooned. We will explain 
marooning presently. Every man has a vote 
in all affairs of moment, and has equal title to 
provisions and strong drink, which he may 
use at pleasure, unless a scarcity induce the 
whole community to vote retrenchment. This 
scarcity was very common, as may be sup 
posed. When there was plenty, it was squan 
dered, and want, for a season, often followed. 
The first man who sees a prize, has the 
best pair of pistols in it added to his share of 
spoil. This was the most honourable reward 
our pirates coidd imagine. They took great 
pride in their arms, and would give fancy 
prices thirty pounds or forty pounds for 
such pistols as they thought desirable. Each 
man, in action, wore several pair slung before 
him upon coloured ribbons, after pirate 
fashion, and there was never need to urge 
them to the observance of that law of theirs, 
which enjoined the keeping of guns, pistols, 
and cutlass, clean and fit for service. No 
gambling is allowed on board. No blows to 
pass on board, but quarrels are to be decided, 
at the first convenient place ashore, by sword 
and pistol. The captain and quartermaster 
are to have each two shares of a prize, other 
officers each a share and a half or a share and 
a qxiarter. He who loses a limb in action, is 
to receive a sum of money, generally about 
one hundred and fifty pounds. These gene 
rally formed the staple of the pirate s articles, 
which were then sworn to by each man upon 
a bible, the only one on board, and kept pre 
cisely for that purpose ; for want of a bible 
they were sworn to, in one case, upon a 
hatchet. 

Cowardice, desertion, or some other crimes, 
were capital among the pirates, and their 
equivalent to what we ashore should call 
transportation for life, was the punishment 
called Marooning. This meant that the 
offender should be put ashore on any desert 
coast, with a bottle of water and a little 
biscuit, there to have a tenth chance of escape 
against nine chances of starvation. Thus, 
for example, near an uninhabited island, 
Richard Turnley, and some other men having 



been robbed and beaten with cutlasses, by 
pirates, under Captain Rackham, " were 
stripped naked, and tumbled over the ve 
side into a boat which lay alongside ; the oars 
were all taken out, and they left them nothing 
to work themselves ashore with, but an olc 
paddle." The next day the pirates came 
ashore to the shivering men, and called them 
back, promising clothes. They returned in 
hope, but only returned to be beaten and 
tormented, with a view " to discover where 
some things lay, which they (the pirates) 
could not readily find, as particularly Mr. 
Carr s watch and silver snuff-box. Some 
time after, fancying the pirates to be in 
better humour, they begged for something to 
eat, for they had none of them had any 
nourishment that day or the night before ; 
but all the answer that they received, was, 
that such dogs should not ask such ques 
tions. So they were turned ashore, together 
with a Captain Greenway, whose sloop had 
been dismantled, and after suffering more 
cruelty at the good pleasure of the pirates, 
saw their tormentors sail away. They found 
in the sloop an old hatchet, with which they 
cut themselves some wooden tools, made little 
rafts, and were busied about the ruin of the 
sloop, when to their dismay, they saw the 
pirates standing in again. They made all 
haste ashore, were fired at, but escaped into 
the wood, and saved themselves upon the 
tops of trees. The pirates sought them for 
a short time, towed the deserted sloop into 
deep water, where they sunk her, and once 
more sailed away. In the mean time the 
poor fugitives were in despair ; for seeing 
their vessel sunk, they had scarce any hopes 
left of escaping the danger of perishing upon 
that uninhabited island ; there they lived 
eight days, feeding upon berries and shell 
fish, such as cockles and periwinkles, some 
times catching a stingrey, which coming into 
shoal water, they could wade near them, and 
by the help of a stick sharpened at the end, 
which they did by rubbing it against the 
rock, (for they had not a knife left amongst 
them), they stuck them as if it had been with 
a spear. It must be observed that they had 
no means of striking a fire, and therefore 
their way of dressing this fish, was by dipping 
it often in salt water ; then laying it in the 
sun till it became both hard and dry, and 
then they eat it. After eight days the pirates 
returned, and the poor fellows again fled to 
the woods ; but the pirates had a qualm of 
generosity, and shouted to them promises of 
food and drink if they would come on board. 
Accordingly they went on board, and were 
fed by the pirates while they stayed, although 
at their departure they would not give them 
a bit to carry on shore ; they also gave them 
three or four blankets amongst them, to 
cover their nakedness, (for, as we observed, 
they were quite naked), and let them have 
some needles and thread, to make them into 
some form. There was, however, also an 
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aoqaaintanM 


.ar.l Turnley, 
lim a tiiidcr-bi\. \\itli 


who pri- 


With wh..: 

tllol..!:,. 


we sail? 




Bar- 
who 

j i 



kin-.: I M---. which in his cin-iini 
stance- resent tli:ui gold or 

These marooned men we also quit, 



a cruise of 



ourselves bound UJH.H 

In whose ship shall we sail ? Not in 
though his rascality and cruelty give him :i 



distinguished posit ii 



brotherhood. 



Edwanl Low had the advantage of l&gt;eing born 
a thief ; from a child he would " cheat all he 
could, and those who pretended to dispute it 
with him must tight him. The vir: 
gome of his family were equal to his : one of 
his brothers was a youth ! genius ; when he 
was liut seven years old, he used to be 
in a basket upon a porter s back, into a I.T&gt; -\\ d, 
and snatch hats and wigs. According to the 
exact chronology of Newgate, he was tin- first 
who practised this ingenious trick." That 
youth had the distinction of ending his day.- 



at Tyburn, " in company with Stephen 

and the celebrated .lack Hall, the eliimn.y- 



sail. Not getting &gt; 

slave-ship on fire, at Wyd. _iity of 

poor wretches on board, chained two 
and two together, under the miserable choice 
of p.-rishiug by fire or water: 
jumped overboard from the flames, were 
svi/.ed by sharks, a voracious fish, in pi 
this road, and, in their eight, ton- lin. 
limb, alive." Is there no gentlemanly sea- 
robber with whom we may sail and see an 
action ? There are one or two not naturally 
cruel, but even these are forced to commit 

r_, r outrages, in order to retain the 
allegiance of their crews. We will not, there 
fore, even in imagination, sail with any of 
these rascals, but content ourselves witl 
chat about them. Of the cruelty in 
power displays itself as exercised by such m&gt; -n 
we have said enough to shock an ordinary 
landsman, and we must endeavour to exhibit 

: i iore. Let it be understood t! 



ipie 
whi.- 



sweeper." One sample of Richard Low, as j spite of lawless men upou the sea has rioted 

pirate, will suffice for us : He and his crew, i in tortures and committed deeds worthy to 

having taken a French ship, and condemned j stand on the same shelf within our heads 

it to the flames, " they took all the crew out j whereon we thrust away the records of re- 

of her. but the cook, who, they said, being | ligious bigotry. So let us hide them now, 

a greasy fellow, would fry well in the fire ; so j and chatter on. 

the poor man was bound to the mainmast, and i When pirates met they were cordial friends ; 

burnt in the ship, to the no small diversion of their manner of saluting each olhci 

Low and his myrmidons." So we will not firing their guns, shotted, into the air. If 

follow Low, but it may be not amiss to see a they formed any partnership, or .- 



little vengeance on him in an anecdote ad 
mirably illustrative of the free way of these 
gentlemen of fortune : Low having taken a 
vessel, a Portuguese passenger looked unhappy ; 
; he crew said " lie did not like his looks, 
and thereupon gave him one blow across his 
belly with his cutlass that cut out his bowels, 
and he fell down dead without speaking a 
word. At the same time another of these 
, cutting at a prisoner, missed his mark, 
plain Low, standing in his way, very op 
portunely received the stroke upon his under 
ja\v. which laid the teeth bare ; upon this the 
. \vh immediately stitched 
up the. wound but Low finding fault with 



company, they rarely failed to quarrel. 

Tenders and consorts were perj&gt;etually 

slipping off, when they had wealth on Ward ; 

subordinates, left anywhere in ch 

sure, commonly stole away therewith ; the 

Pirate s Calendar exemplifies but little 

" honour among thieves ! " That bullying 

bluster about honour, which is a charac; 

of most blackguards, pirates shone in. ( aptain 



i. pir 

Howel l&gt;a\is ranged a district and de- 
a town, because the Governor insulted him by 
hinting thai he was a pirale. Wayward dis 
plays of conscientiousness occurred too, now 
and then ; but, founded on no princip! 
often ludicrous, (. aptain Vane, .-hipwn- -ked 

the operation, the surgeon being tolerably j on a small island, was found by an old buc- 
drunk. as it was customary for everybody to ! cancer, Holford, an acquaintance: "Hi 
be, struck Low such a blow with his fist that this a good opportunity to get oft^ and accord- 
it all the stitches, and then bid him ingly applied to his old friend; but 
si w up his chops himself and be damned, so luuly refused him ; saying to him, &lt; ; 

that Ix&gt;w made a very pitiful figure for some shan t trust you aboard my ship, unle- 
tiine after." To have had a surgeon on board at ! you a prisoner ; for 1 shall ha\ . 
all was something uncommon in Low s vessel, with my men. knck me on the head, and run 



piratefl generally were their own phy- 
n sometimes, in case of 
n.-.-d, "the carpent.-r was appointed as the 
man ; upon whi.-h h.- fetched up 
-gest saw, and taking the limn under 
.rated it from 


could : : b ( .-n-d in two ; aft. ! that 

&lt;-d his axe i-.-l-h.it in th.- lire, and 
cauterised the wound. 



away with my ship a p\ i ,. made 

all tile prutcsUitio;. in the world 

to him ; but : tin li. !! &lt;. ni I 

intimately acquainted with him to n-j 
confidence at all in his \\ 1 ! 

told him. he mL ht e:isll\ lind a way to get 
otf. if lie had a mind t.. it. 1 am nou 
down the bay. says he. and shall I 
hither in about a m..nth ; and if 1 find you 
on the island -me back, 1 11 carry 
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you to Jamaica, and hang you. Which way 
can I get away ? answers Vane. Are there 
not fishermen s dories upon the beach ? J 



except three prayer-books and a bottle- 
screw." 

Of the fearlessness of these men and the 



you take one of them ? replies Holford. 1 fear they caused, it will suffice to give a 
What, says Vane, would you have me steal I couple of examples. Captain Teach lay, on 



a, dory, then 1 Do you make it a matter 
of conscience, said Holford, to steal a dory, 
when you have been a common robber and 
pyrate, stealing ships and cargoes, and plun 
dering all mankind that fell in your way ? Stay 
there, if you are so squeamish ! And so he 
left him." 

Let us describe, now, the stealing of a ship. 
Tempted by reward and natural desire for 
gain, all eyes are always on the look-out for a 
sail. The sail made out is chased, if not a 
man-of-war. The pirate seldom quails before 
superior force ; for, in his own profession, he 
is bold to recklessness. If stratagem be 
necessary, the character of the pirate ship is 
disguised by hoisting perhaps a French flag, 
while men are sent below to hide themselves, 
in order that the crowded decks might not 
betray their character. When spoken with, 
their answer to the question whence they 
come, is "from the Seas ;" up runs the black 



"Jolly Ro 



opened, 



oily Koger, 1 
and the boardi 



then the cannonade is 
ng-party leaps into the 



boat. The first boarders receive extra plunder, 
in the form of a change of clothes for every 
man. The object of the pirate is to board as 
soon as possible. The prize taken is searched ; 
torture is used to elicit information as to all 
its treasures ; if the vessel itself be better 
than their own, the pirates take possession of 
it for themselves ; if not they pillage it, and 
recklessly throw overboard the greater part 
of what they do not keep. Those on board 
the captured vessel are slaves of the captor s 
will, and take their chance. Sometimes they 
are all sweated ; the pirates form a circle 
round each one in turn, and prick him as he 
runs inside it with pins, penknives, forks, &c. ; 
murder, and greater cruelties we have agreed 
to forbear describing. Captain Hawkins, 
prisoner of Captain Spriggs, wars sent down 
to supper ; what should the provision be, but 
a dish of candles, which he was forced to eat, 
having a naked sword and a pistol held to 
his breast all the while. His crew were all 
regaled in the same manner. A friar taken 
was put upon all fours, and ridden about; a 
New England saint was made to dance till he 
was more than weary ; a quaker beguiled 
them by his meek submission to their force ; 
and when, after plundering, they let him go, 
many engaged a passage in his vessel. He 
took them without murmuring, and they were 
surprised to find, on reaching port, that non- 
resistance under violence was not a doctrine 
which prevented the mild friend from hand 
ing them immediately into the custody of 
law. They were all hung. The pirates under 
Captain Roberts took an English clergyman, 
and out of respect to their own country s 
cloth restored all that he claimed ; " they 
.ept nothing which belonged to the Church, 



one occasion, off the bar of Charlestown, 
taking vessels with impunity, while the whole 
province of Carolina " abandoned themselves 
to despair. The vessels in the harbour durst 
not go out, and the vessels inward bound 
durst not go in." Teach detained all the ships 
and prisoners, and, being in want of medicines, 
resolved to demand a chest from the Govern 
ment of the province ; accordingly, men were 



lemands, 



, and "very insolently made their de 
threatening that if they did not send 
diately the chest of medicines, and let the 
pirate ambassadors return, without offering 
any violence to their persons, they would 
murder all their prisoners, send up their heads 
to the Governor, and set the ships they had 
taken on fire. While Mr. Marks was making 
application to the council, Richards, and the 
rest of the pirates, walked the streets publicly, 
in the sight of all people, who were fired with 
the utmost indignation, but durst not so much 
as think of executing their revenge." The 
result of this measure was, that the Govern 
ment " complied with the necessity, and sent 
aboard a chest, valued at between three hun 
dred and four hundred pounds, and the pirates 
went back safe to their ships." Captain Davis, 
before mentioned, performed such marvels by 
the addition of his own acuteness to the bold 
ness of his men, that they believed him 
capable of doing anything ; so they consented 
to an expedition against Gambia Castle. 
" Having come within sight of the place, he 
ordered all his men under deck, except as 
many as were absolutely necessary for work 
ing the ship, in order that he might pass for 
a trader, anchored close under the fort, and 
having ordered out the boat, he commanded 
six men in her, in old, ordinary jackets, while 
he himself, with the master and doctor, 
dressed themselves like gentlemen." They 
were received without suspicion by the Go 
vernor, and bidden to dine with him. They 
noted the disposition of the soldiers, brought 
some of their own men at dinner-time ashore, 
some having orders to sit in the guard-house, 
so placed as to seize the arms directly they 
should hear a pistol fired. Two or three 
entered the dining-room to wait at table. In 
the course of dinner a pistol was presented to 
the Governor s head, who remained quiet per 
force ; the arms in that room were seized by 
the attendant pirates, and Davis fired his 
pistol from the window. All the plan suc 
ceeded, and the fort was captured. 

The plunder got by pirates, often great, was 
always scattered to the winds in senseless 
waste, or stolen by a comrade, or a landsman. 
So Avery retired upon a bag of diamonds, 
which he committed for sale, secretly, into the 
hands of Bristol " Merchants " who retained 
them, and threatened to denounce him if he 
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pressed for payment, so h- died miserably. 
I liuy him a 
cofiin." I ll. iso who escape*! the ^allov, 

: 1.. sink into th-- div-s f poverty and 

a Madagascar 

.. 18 a haunt .if 

. l.ut their ^reat ro.-k.-ry \vas among 

the ins and outs of tin- \V---t India Islands; 

hen-, in some desert hay or &lt;-r.-ek, cv.-ry pirate 

had h: - 9 me rook which mark -d the 

entrain--- to his chambers would be scrawl. -d 

rhaps. witli an ins.-rijition put up at 

his departure l.y th&gt;- pirat--. I., ft this place 

th.- :.th of April, to go to Madagascar for 

and this, least (like lawyers and men 

..f business) any visits .should l.e paid in their 

. 

A f--w more anecdotes of life amng the 
pirates, and a word or two about their last 
mu-t c.in. -hide this gossip. Captain 
liellamy had one among his civ\v, who hail 
strutted, af.iretime, as a strolling Hamlet. 
" This whimsical fellow made a play whilst he 

D Wrd, which lie called th- 
I irate." It was played but once, for "the 
aider the Great, environed 

liv his -uards, v.-as examining a pirate who 
was brought before him ; the Dinner, who 
was drunk, took this to be in earnest, and 
that his messmate was in danger, and hearing 
Ale.xan.: 

Knowcst thou that death attends thy mighty 

And thou shalt hang to-morrow mom betimes 1 

ran into the gun-room where he left three com- 

pani.uis ov.-r a bowl .-f rum jiuneh as drunk as 
himself, told them that thev were going to 
hang ln-nest .Jack Spinckes, and Lf they suffered 
it they should be all handed one after another ; 
but (we omit his oaths) they should not ham: 
him, for he d clear the decks; and taking a 
grenade with a lighted match, followed by his 
ei.mradcs with their cutlasses, he set fire to 
the fu/e and threw it among the actors. The 
audience was on the gangways and poop, and 
falling in with their cutlass poor Alexander 
had his left arm cut off, and Jack Spim-kes 
his 1--^ broke with the bursting of the shell. 
Alexander the Great revenged the loss of his 
arm by the death of him who deprived him of 
his limb. I nd.-r these circumstances, the 
drama was withdraw n. 

In the vessel of Captain Roberts, one 

(ila.sby had excited suspicion among the 

IT. w by his sobriety, for, "in their sense, he 

k.-d upon to be a villain that would 

. . fa.-t, ( llashy, with MOM 

others, justified suspicion by afterwards 

attempting to d.-&gt;. -rt ; th.-y were taken and 

broogfli u]i for trial on the capital oll .-n--. . 

"Tlie place appoint.-.! for their Try, 

the steerage of the ,.\t &lt;\, ; in order to which 

a large b..wl &lt;-f rum-punch was made, and 

upon the tab]-- ; the pipes and 

a.ly. tin- judicial began ; 

orought forth; the case 



sentence, wh.-n ..n -.f Me- ind-j- s moM-d, that 

they should first m whi.-h 

was accordingly d- : 

SOners imjilor.-d for m.-r.-y ; th 

stern, when one JIL! :, ,- Ashplant, 

got up and declared with o:. 

shall not die," and 

resumed his pipe. His moii..n was loudly 

oppose.!, and Ashp! ; 





number of additional oaths, garnish 

d -claration that U G 

notwithstanding this iiii- ortun--, and I love 

him ; if he must die, I will die a!--: 

him. And, thereupon, he pulled &lt;ur 

of pistols, and presented them to .s.,m.. .,f the 

learned judges on the bench ; who, pel 

his argument so well supported, th 

reasonable that Glasby should 1 

and so they all cam-- over to his opinion, and 

allowed it to be law." The other offenders 

were all shot. 

What vessel have the pirates now been 
chasing? sugar they hope it contains gun 
powder, ala- : r suddenly 1 . 

and haul up her lower ports. The) 
their black flag in dismay, for they have 
caught a man-of-war; but instantly th.-v haul 
their colours up again, and vapour with their 
cutlasses. We need not describe the ei 
meiit : quarter to th" pirates is hu; - 
for a halter ; they light with furious des 
peration, and are overcome. While tl: 
ship sends a boat to fetch the pris:. 
blast and smoke pours out of the great cabin. 
" Halt-a-dozen of the most desj&gt;erate, wh.-n 
.v all hopes had fled, had drawn th. -Hi- 
selves round what powd. r they had 1. it in the 
steerage, and tired a pistol into it, but 
much too-small a quantity to t fleet anything 
more than burning them in a frightful 
manner." The other men are "V 
brisk, most of them with white shirt-. . 
and a deal of silk vests." The captain, p.-r- 

i ill a crimson damask w. 
and breeches. a r- d feather in his hat, a gold 

chain round his neck, with a diamond 

hung to it, and sword in his hand, and two 
pair of pistol t the end of a silk 

sling, flung over his shoulders (acc-&gt;nling to 
the fashion of the pirates) ; " but a grape shot 
has struck him in the throat, and he li- 
upon the tackles of a .LTUII. A man terribly 
disfigured by the blast of powder, ju.-t 
mentioned, is a.sked by an officer. "h..whe 
came blown up in that frightful manner. 
Why. says he, John Morris tired a pistol 
into the powd th-y 

are all mad and b.-wit.-hed, for I h.. 
a good hat by it. (The hat and he be:; 
blown out of the cabin ^allerv into ti. 
But wh. i hat, fri.-i..: 

officer. Not much. i -, th-- m,-n 

being busy in stripping him of his .-i 

ugs. 

The captured ] 
ashore fur trial, where 1 
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among the men is that they were kidnapped 
and forced into committing acts of piracy ; 
that they dared not refuse the orders of the 
captain, and the quartermaster. "But," says 
the President on one occasion, " you elected 
these men ; if you were well disposed, why 
did you vote for such a captain, and such a 
quarter-master ? " 

Here succeed a silence among the prisoners ; 
but at length Fernan very honestly owned 
that he did not give his vote to Magnes, but 
to David Sympsou, For in truth, says he, I 
took Magnes for too honest a man, and unfit 
for the business. " 

The next scene is the Execution, of which 
we are not spectators. "We are not, and we 
could not be ; for although we have let our 
gossip sometimes run into the present tense, 
these objects of it are completely portions of 
the past. They are a fragment of those in 
stitutions of our ancestors which now have 
fallen into absolute neglect. England sur 
vives. All change is evil ; is, in fact, revolu 
tionary ; and there is a sad tendency to be 
utilitarian among us. We have changed the 
aspect of affairs on the high seas, we have 
trodden under the heels of trade those dear 
romantic Corsairs and Red Rovers. The 
world is getting altogether work-a-day. Eng 
land survives out of pure obstinacy, nothing 
else. O, how she would have nourished had 
she never changed ! 



CHIPS. 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM A CENTURY AGO. 

EXPERIENCE has long since proved the in 
justice of closing national museums from the 
great body of the people, under the plea that 
the public is a most destructive and brutal 
.animal. Nervous gentlemen of the old school 
threw up their hands in despair when they 
learnt that Government intended to give the 
public free and unlimited access to the 
National Gallery ; but the result of the ex 
periment has been here, as elsewhere, a strong 
and unequivocal contradiction of the old 
Toryism, that the labourer in corduroy would 
make as lamentable a figure in a museum or 
a picture-gallery, as the proverbial bull in the 
china-shop. Crowds of artisans pace the 
galleries of the National Gallery and Marl- 
borough House, and yet the glories of Rubens, 
Claude, and Vandyke are not desecrated 
the line of beauty is untouched upon 
Hogarth s palette. Any injury which the 
national collection may have suffered, is 
traceable, according to high critical authority, 
rather to the appointed guardians of the 
treasures, than to the rash fingering of artisan 
visitors. To the minds of many enlightened 
men, the picture-cleaner, with his scrubbing- 
brush, is an animal more to be feared than 
the poor holiday-maker, with his reverence 
and his seemly bearing. 

Curious persons who are anxious to obtain 



a fair estimate of the progress made by men 
in authority in their judgment on the moral 
rectitude of the great industrial class of this 
country, may form a vivid picture of the old 
state of feeling which regulated the admission 
of visitors to the British Museum a century 
ago. 

In the year 1759, the Trustees of this insti 
tution published their "Statutes and Rules 
relating to the Inspection and Use of the 
British Museum." This instructive document 
may now pertinently serve to illustrate the 
darkness from which we are struggling. 
Those visitors who now consider it rather an 
affront to be required to give up their cane or 
umbrella at the entrances to our Museums and 
Galleries, will be astonished to learn, that in 
the year 1757, those persons who wished to 
inspect the national collection, known as the 
British Museum, were required to make pre 
vious application to the porter, in writing, 
stating their names, condition, and places of 
abode, as also the day and hour at which they 
desired to be admitted. Their applications 
were written down in a register, which was 
submitted every evening to the librarian or 
secretary in attendance. If this official, 
judging from the condition and ostensible 
character of an applicant, deemed him eligible 
for admittance, he directed the porter to give 
him a ticket on the following day. Thus the 
candidate for admission was compelled to 
make two visits before he could learn whether 
or not it was the gracious will of a librarian 
or secretary that he should be allowed the 
inestimable privilege of inspecting the national 
collection. If successful, his trouble did not 
end with the issuing of the ticket ; for it was 
provided by the trustees that no more than 
ten tickets should be given out for each hour 
of admittance. Accordingly, every morning 
on which the Museum was open, the porter 
received a company of ten ticket-holders at 
nine o clock, ushered the min to a waiting-room 
" till the hour of seeing the Museum had 
come " to use the words of the Trustees. 
This small party was divided into two of five ; 
one under the direction of the under-librarian, 
and the other under that of the assistant in 
each department. 

Thus attended, the companies traversed the 
galleries, and on a signal given by the tinkling 
of a bell, passed from one department of the 
collection into another one hour being 
the utmost time allowed for the inspection of 
one department. This system calls to mind 
the dragooning through Westminster Abbey, 
under the command of the gallant vergers, 
still in vogue, to the annoyance of leisurely 
people, ardent but leisurely archaeologists. 
Sometimes, when public curiosity was particu 
larly excited, the number of respectable appli 
cants exceeded the limit of the prescribed issue. 
In these cases, tickets were given for remote 
days ; and thus, at times, when the lists were 
heavy, it must have been as impossible for a 
passinf visitor to London to get within the 
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IM Dritisli M was to 

i, al.-o, tli. it 

when any person, having obtained 
was prevented from making use of 
the appointed time, he was to send them 
back to the porter, in order " that other 
persons wanting to see the Mu.svum might 
not be excluded." Three hours was the 
limit of tho time any company might spend 
in the Museum ; 

unreasonable or inquisitive as to be" desirous 
of visiting the Mus.-um more than once, 
might apply for tickets whenever the 
pleased, " provided that no one person 
tickets at the same time for more tha 
Tho names of those persons who, in the 
course of their visit, wilfully transgressed any 
of the rules laid down by the Trusts 
written down in a distinct register, an. 1 t Im 
porter was directed never to issue ti&lt; 
them again. 

Thus it will be seen that a hundred years 
ago the "highly respectable" were alone 
allowed to be inscribed in the visiting li.~t of 
the national institution in Great .Russell street. 
The books were hoarded for the undisturbed 
enjoyment of the worm, whose feast was only 
at rare intervals disturbed by some student 
regardless of difficulties. To the poor worn, 
unheeded authors of those days, serenely 
starving in garrets, assuredly the Britiu 
Museum must have been as impenetrable as 
the old Bastille. The prim under-librariau 
probably looked with a doubting mind UJMJU 
the name and addresses of many poor, aspiring, 
honourable men men whose " condition," to 
use the phrase of the Trustees, bespoke not 
the gentility of that vulgar age. In those 
days the weaver and the carpenter would 



:.e spot to U 
all U 

-that of the 
British Museum a 1 the 

to-day, crowded with 
.an- in happy eni!;i.-t. An 1 what, in 
all things, an: we to learn from th 



-,save th a t in 

iniug harvests of good i 



THE GREAT SOUTHERN REFLECTOR. 

IN forwarding the rapid progress i. 

rs by Astronomy, it is notorious thai 

our own country has not been slow. The 

part of Kni;laud has been well played Ly the 

:\-ate men, who labour at their 

own expense, under the stimulus of a per- 

l climate. We art all 
enough to look out of our windows, v. i 
find from an advertisement in the all 
that an eclipse is to be performed by sun or 
moon, and, judging by our past experience, 
il whether we shall 

see much of the performance advertised for 
next July, although it does take place near 
noon-day, in the height of summer. "While 
clouds, and mists of morning, evening, or 
night, are putting out the eyes of our astro 
nomers, and even our clear skies ar 
spoilt for them by shifting currents in tho 
air, their rivals on the Continent and in 
America have trebled opportunities &lt;&gt; . 
The nature of our climate, consequent 
assisted us by stimulating private en- 
a perpetual improvement m the telescope ; 
and now our English telescopes are made 
with a perfection not approached elsewhere. 
But our most perfect telescopes have even 



.is soon have contemplated a visit to St. James s more blind days than humbler instruments ; 



Palace as have hoped for an admission ticket 
to the national Museum. 

The mean precautions of the last century, 
contrast happily with the enlightened liberty 
of this. Crowds of all ranks and conditions 
besiege the doors of the British Museum 
esjHJCially in holiday time ; yet the skeleton 
of the elephant is spotless the bottled rattle 
snakes pickle in peace. The Elgin marbles 
have suffered no abatement of their profuse 
beauty ; and the coat of the eanielopard is 
yet without ;. blemish. 

The Yorkshireman has his unre&gt;: 
tar* at a sphinx ; tin- undertaker spends his 
day over the munuii 

as he calls them, and no official controls hia 
-ioual object; ~. The 

i has his observation on the looms of 
leu time ; the soldier 
Indian s blunt weapon with : 
di:idly bayonet. The po. .. m has 

- the rude ne.dl.s .if IM; 

.ibs with ti. 

rj live 
:&lt;1 eye of a gaoler; no bell 



the great Reflector of Lord Rosse, which has 
already revealed wonders, Ls so sensitive to 
atmospheric interference that it can be seldom 



What man who knows the grandeur of 
those problems in astronomy, which still re 
main unsolved, can fail to desire ardently that 
a first-rate reflector, perfected by our as 
tronomers in England, should be esta 
in a better climate, under K: That 

this might be done, was the joint ptt 
the Royal Society and British- Association to 
the English Government. They proposed that 
such a telescope should be sent out to the 
Australian continent, where a dry climate 
prevails for mouths, destitute of night-dews, 
&gt; superintend carefullv the con 
struction of the proposed great Southern Ke- 
litcly l&gt;owed 
If the nation be 

too poor to ] n account of ^tara 

and tele.vop.-~ : --rhajw ecoii 

mighty drain upon t!. .does 
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[Conducted by 



pounds of salary which would be paid to an 
astronomer at the Antipodes 1 If that appear 
to be the case, perhaps the crumb will be 
bestowed in chatity, for it will not be felt, 
out of the public salary received by some kind 
gentleman at home for looking after falcons ; or 
would our different coloured "sticks" subscribe 
and make up the amount between them 1 If 
the germ of a great nation exists now on the 
Australian continent, we know not how we 
could exert more humanising influence upon 
its future character, than by filling its first 
annals with such wholesome glory as attends 
the victories of science. 

Captain Jacobs, the East India Company s 
Astronomer at Madras, has also recently 



finished reflecting telescope on the Nilgherry 
Hills : there, raised above the lower shifting 
air-currents and clouds, under a bright sky, 
the finest occupied point of observation in the 



But now the monster waxes faint with age ; 

Its wings droop feebly, which were once ex 
panded ; 

Love streaming down has melted martial rage ; 
Those meet in peace, who once for fight were 
banded. 



SOMNAMBULISM. 

THAT a person deeply immersed in thought, 
should, like Dominie Sampson, walk along in a 
state of " prodigious " unconsciousness, excites 
no surprise, from the frequency of the occur 
rence; but that any one should, when fast 
asleep, go through a series of complicated 
actions which seem to demand the assistance 



requested the Directors to establish a well- of the senses while closed against ordinary- 



external impressions is, indeed, marvellous. 
Less to account for this mysterious state of 
being, than to arrange such a series of facts as 
may help further inquiry into the subject, we 



world, probably, would be at his command. I have assembled several curious circumstances 
The Company has permitted him to erect regarding somnambulism, 
such a telescope, but gives him to understand Not many years ago a case occurred at the 
that he must do so at his own expense. True Police-office at Southwark, of a woman who 
to science, the philosopher will pinch his was charged with robbing a man while he was 
purse, and screw out of his salary the money walking in his sleep during the daytime along 
that will purchase knowledge for the human High Street, in the Borough, when it was 
race. Some cosy Director, perhaps, hints proved in evidence that he was in the habit of 
that if the post of observation be so good, the I walking in his somnambulic fits through 
star-gazer will be repaid by fame. But fame, ! crcnvded thoroughfares. He was a plasterer 



unluckily, will neither roast, nor fry, nor boil. 
Man is composed of two parts, mind and 
body, one of which likes fame, the other 



by trade, and it was stated in court that it 
was not an uncommon thing for him to fall 
asleep while at work on the scaffold, yet he 



mutton. Fame is not paid out of any cor- j never met with any accident, and "would 
porate exchequer, and a man can no more answer questions put to him as if he were 
repay service with that commodity, than [ awake. In like manner, we are informed that 
with a gift of sunshine. Contracts of service j Dr. Haycock, the Professor of Medicine at 
all depend on the necessities of flesh and ! Oxford, would, in a fit of somnambulism, 
blood; minds do the work, but bodies want preach an eloquent discourse; and some of 
the payment. The East India Company the Sermons of a lady who was in the habit 



is usually liberal towards its servants, and 



trust that it 
present instance. 



will think twice in the 



THE BLAST OF WAR. 

BROODING for ages o er the darken d earth, 
Like some gigantic Roc of Eastern fable, 

It long has fill d it with a moral dearth, 

Shading Love s sunshine with a wing of 
sable. 

Coeval with the fatal birth of Sin, 

It grew and strengtheu d with the spread of 

nations ; 
Blighting each region with the strife of kin, 

Where founders of new empires fix d their 
stations. 

It dropp d its poison on the heart of man, 

And fired his hot distemper d blood. to madness : 

Through all the race the deadly plague-spot ran, 
And thickly sow d the seeds of woe and sadness. 

Widows and orphans reap d the fruit they bore ; 

Homes were made desolate in field and city ; 
And tears of mourners mingled with the gore 

Which foes shed freely, without ruth or pity. 



of preaching in her sleep have been deemed 
worthy of publication. 

We remember meeting with the case of an 
Italian servant, who was a somnambulist, and 
and who enjoyed the character of being a 
better waiter when he was asleep than when 
he was awake. Every book on the subject 
repeats the anecdote which has been recorded 
of the blind poet, Dr. Blacklock, who, on one 
occasion, rose from his bed, to which lie had 
retired at an early hour, came into the room 
where his family were assembled, conversed 
with them, afterwards entertained them with 
a pleasant song, and then retired to his bed ; 
and when he awoke, had not the least recol 
lection of what he had done. Here, however, 
on the very threshold of the mystery, we meet 
with this difficulty were these persons, when 
they performed the actions described, partially 
awake, or were they really in a state of pro 
found sleep? In solving this problem, we 
shall proceed to consider some of the pheno 
mena of somnambulism, premising only that 
if we avail ourselves of cases which the 
reader may before have met with, it is to 
throw light on what we may, perhaps, 
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call tli-- p. 1 

.Ml. 

J hi-r.- i-.-ni ! 11.1 il.mlit that 

ii.-ivditarv. lloistin-; m.-ntio! 
brothers, who wen- .-ill . ..-&lt;! \vitli it at tin- 
same jMjriod ; ami Dr. Willis km-w a whol. 
family subject to it. It is considered by all 
1 1 men as a peculiar form of disease. 
It seldom manifests iUelf before the age of 
six, and scarcely ever continues beyond tin- 
sixtieth year. It depend)) phy.-i.-ally nj.on 
the susceptibility or delicacy of the nervon-, 
system ; and on this account females are more 
liable to it than males ; and in youth it mani 
festo itself more frequently than in matun- 
age. It L) caused mentally by any violent 
an. I profound emotion ; as well as by exces 
sive study, and over-fatiguing the intellectual 
faculties. Some persons walk periodical Iv in 
their sleep ; the Ht returns at stated inti-rvals 
perhaps two or three times only in the m. nit h. 
It has been also observed although we by no 
means vouch for the fact by an eminent 
German physician, that some persons walk at 
the full, others at the new moon, but especially 
at its changes. One German authority Bur- 
dach goes the comical length of asserting 
that the propensity of somnambulists to walk 
on the roofs of houses is owing to the attrac 
tion of the moon, and that they have a pecu 
liar pleasure in contemplating the moon, even 
in the day time. Whatever may be the cause 
] of the affection, somnambulism undoubtedly 
assumes different degrees of intensity. The 
first degree evinces itself by the movements 
we have referred to, and by sleep-talking. 
This stage is said to be marked by an impos 
sibility of opening the eyes, which are as if 
glued together. There are many curious 
circumstances to be observed concerning 
sleep-talking. The intonation of the voice 
differs from the waking state, and persons for 
the most part express themselves with unusual 
facility. 

We were acquainted with a young lady 
accustomed to sit up in bed and recite poetry 
hi her sleep, whose mother assured us that she 
sometimes took cognisance of circumstances 
which she could not, in any way, account for. 
On one occasion they had been to a ball ; and, 
al u-r the daughter was in bed and asleep, her 
mother went quietly into her room, and taking 
away h-r di&gt; -; deposited them in 

another mom. l r.-~-n(ly, as usual, the fair 
aomnambuli* bt-gan talking in her sleep ; her 
mother entered . as usual, into conversation 
with her ; and, at l.-n&lt;_ r th, asked, " But what 
have you don.- with your new hall-dress ?" 
"Why, you know," replied she, "you have 
laid it on the couch in the drawing-room." 
c..ntiiiii.-d tli.- mother, " but your 
what have you done with tli. m ? " 

BOUgh," she aiisw.-iv.l, ill 
an an 1 tlu-m up in 

A. -1-1 MIX." Pxith answ.-i^ wen- 
and i- : : obs.-rv.-d that somnam 

bulists, if equivocated with in eonv. ; 



or 

th. m 



in any wav i 

Tin- truthfulness of nli-p-talk. 
appr. liend, always be relied on. In this state 
th.-iv is no attempt at en 
exercised to disguise anything. The master 
mind of Shakespeare which seems to have 
divined tin- secrets of Nature, and illustrated 
scientific principles before thev w&lt;-i 
covered by philosophers recognised th 
in making lago thus rouse the jeal 
Othello : 

" There are a kind of men so loose of aoul 

will mutter their affairs; 
One of this kind is Casaio. 

.m say, Sweet Dcsdcmona, 
Let us be wary. " 

Hitherto Othello had borne up manfully 
aicain.-t the cruel insinuations of lago but 
this sleep-revelation "denoted a foi 
i-on.-liision," and carried with it irre 
conviction. Uix)n the same principl- 
Byron founded the story of "Parisina. 
long ago a robbery was committed in Scotland, 
which was discovered by one of the guilty 
parties being overheard muttering some facts 
connected with it in his sleep. Mental anxiety 
will, almost at any age, give rise to sleep- 
talking. The ideas of children during sleep 
are often very vivid ; nor is there an 
more common than to hear them utter ex 
clamations of distreas, connected, particularly, 
with any fears that may, unwisely, have been 
impressed on the waking mind. The case of 
a little girl came lately under our noti. 
exhibited the most alarming symptoms d 
sleep ; sobbing and imploring help, under 
the imagination that she was being pursued 
by an evil spirit ; in consequence of a t 
fanatical person having frightened her with 
threats of this description, while the child, 
before going to bed, was saying her j-r 
Very much convulsed inwardly, she w;. 
difficulty awakened, and for some time aft.-r- 
wards remained in a state of agitation bor 
dering on delirium. Assuredly parents cannot 
be too careful in endeavouring to make very 
young children go to bed with composed and 
happy minds, otherwise they know not what 
hideous phantom may draw asi.l.- tin- curtain 
of their sleep; and, by terrifying the i magma-. 
tion, produce tits, that may be incurable in 
after-lit. re it quite possible that 

epilepsy, itself, may be so produced. 

In schools si. ]. -talking is very common; 
anxious pupils, in tln-ir sleep, will fiv&gt;, 

cannot remember when 

awake. The son of the eminent linguist and 
c. .mmentator. l&gt;o.-t .r Adam Clarke, tells us 
that his fath.-r ov.-rlu-ard him, in his sleep, 
k verb which he was endeav.. 111- 
iug to learn, and which, the following in 
he was unable t.. r.-m,-mber. This is a c 
faet he knew his 1. -sou in hi- -} &lt;]&gt;. but did 
not do so when he was awake ; t 

i a state of uoMiiiam 
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undergoes many singular modifications. Thus, 
persons who talk in their sleep, may, by con 
versation, be brought to remember a dream 
within a dream ; and it is very common, in 
the higher stages of somnambulism, for a 
person to recollect what happened in the pre 
ceding fit, and be unconscious of any interval 
having elapsed between them. A somnam 
bulist, at Berlin, in one of her paroxysms, 
wandering in her sleep, was guilty of an indis 
cretion which she had no recollection of iu 
her waking hours ; but, when she again be 
came sonanarnbulic, she communicated all the 
circumstances to her mother. During the 
next convalescent interval, they again escaped 
her memory. The case is related, by Tre- 
viranus, of a young student who when he 
fell asleep began to repeat aloud a continu 
ous and connected dream, which began each 
night precisely where it left off the preceding 
night. This reminds us of the story of the 
drunken Porter, who in a fit of intoxication 
left a parcel at a wrong house ; when he be 
came sober he could not recollect where he 
had left it, but the next time he got drunk he 
remembered the house, and called and re 
covered it. 

In persons disposed to somnambulism, 
dreams of a very striking and exciting nature 
call into action, in the early stage of this 
affection, the muscles of the voice before those 
which are implicated in the movement of 
rising and walking ; and it is worthy of notice 
that the muscles, upon which the voice is 
dependent, are very numerous and exquisitely 
delicate ; the result of which is, that they are 
affected by all mental emotions. Hence, the 
tones of the voice truly indicate the character 
of certain passions and feelings, for which 
reason, on the stage, the intonation given by 
the actor, whether it be the distressed cry of 
a Belvidera, or the pathetic singing of an 
Ophelia, will carry along the sympathies of 
the audience, albeit, the exact words may 
not be understood. A particular tone of 
voice causes, without reference to words, a cor 
responding feeling, just as the vibration of 
one instrument will harmonise with the vibra 
tion of another ; but this is not all, the voice 
is the first organ which is affected by any 
excitement of the brain. It betrays the 
wine-bibber having drunk to excess while 
he is yet perfectly rational ; it is, therefore, 
by no means surprising that persons in 
their sleep when excited by dreams, should 
moan, mutter, or even speak articulately. In 
this state, the mind seems to struggle, in its 
connection with the body, to give utterance to 
its emotions ; and it is reasonable to believe 
the greater the intensity of the dream-con 
ception, the clearer will be the articulation of 
the voice, and the greater, also, the precision 
of the somnambulic movements. Hence, ap 
parently, it is only in very profound sleep that 
persons will rise, dress themselves, walk 
about, &c. ; while, in less profound sleep, 
their vivid dreams only agitate aod make 



them restless. One of the most interesting, 
and indeed affecting, eases on record, is that 
of Laura Bridgman, who, at a very early age, 
was afflicted with an inflammatory disease, 
which ended in the disorganisation and loss of 
the contents of her eyes and ears ; in con 
sequence of which calamity she grew up 
blind, deaf, and dumb. Now, it is quite 
certain that persons who have once enjoyed 
the use of their senses, and then lost them, 
hav very vivid dreams, in which they recal the 
impressions of their earliest infancy. So was it 
with the blind poet, Dr. Blacklock ; and so also 
was it with Laura Bridgman, and it is a very 
interesting fact that she, being unable to 
speak, when asleep used the finger alphabet. 
This she did sometimes in a very confused 
manner, the irregularity of her finger-signs 
corresponding with that defective articulation 
which persons give utterance to, when they 
murmur and mutter indistinctly their dream- 
impressions. It was, be it observed, when 
she was disturbed in her sleep that she ran 
over her finger alphabet confusedly, like one 
who, playing on a stringed instrument, has 
not the attention sufficiently fixed to give 
precision and expression to the performance. 
The minstrel, described by Sir Walter Scott, 
with his fingers wandering wildly through 
the strings of his harp, resembles poor Laura 
giving utterance, thus imperfectly, to her 
bewildered dreams. 

When the somnambulic state becomes 
more intense, the voluntary muscles of the 
limbs are excited into action ; the somnam 
bulist rises ; dresses himself ; and in pur 
suing his dream-imagery, wanders about, or 
sits down steadily to execute some task, 
which, however difficult in his waking hours, 
he now accomplishes with facility. The con 
dition of the body in a physiological point 
of view becomes now a solemn mystery : the 
eyes are open, but insensible to light ; the 
portals of the ears, also, but the report of a 
pistol will, in some cases, not rouse the sense 
of hearing ; the sense of smell, too, is fre 
quently strangely altered, and that of taste 
likewise becomes perverted, or, perhaps, en 
tirely suspended. The sensibility of the 
surface of the body is often remarkably im 
paired ; and, for the time, partially, or entirely 
abolished. In the case of a female somna- 
bulist described in "The Philosophy of Natural 
History," by Dr. Smellie, he tells us that, 
when she was in one ef her paroxysms, he 
ran a pin repeatedly into her arm but not a 
muscle moved, nor was any symptom of pain 
discoverable. Here we may observe an im 
portant and interesting fact, that, as a general 
principle, in proportion as the mind concen 
trates its powers and energises itself within, 
the sensibility of the body diminishes. The 
soldier, in his excitement on the battle-field, 
feels not his wounds ; he will faint from loss of 
blood before he knows that he has been " hit." 
The unconsciousness of danger is often the 
best protection against it. On looking down 
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his occupation until he had relighted his 
candle at the fire. In this case we may ob 
serve that he could not see, excepting with 
the candle he had himself lighted, and he was 
insensible to every other, excepting that on 
which his attention was fixed. 

How are these curious anomalies to be ex 
plained ? There is, it appears to us. a striking 
analogy between the actions as they are per 
formed by the blind and those executed by 
somnambulists, who are insensible to light ; the 
exaltation of the sense of touch, in blindness, 
is so great that some physiologists have con 
ceived the existence of a sixth sense the 
muscular sense which communicates the 
impression before the actual contact oi 
objects. This muscular sense is supposed 
by Dr. Fowler to adjust the voice, the eye, 
and the ear, to the distances at which sounds 
are to be heard, and objects seen. It may, 
perhaps, be described as a peculiar exalta 
tion of the sense of feeling. A lady during 
her somnambulism, observed to Despine, her 
physician, "You think that I do not know 
what is passing around me ; but you are mis 
taken. I see nothing ; but I feel something 
that makes an impression on me, which I 
cannot explain." Another somnambulist, a 
patient of Hufeland, used to say invariably, 
" I feel " " I am conscious " of the existence 
of this or that object. The blind girl, Jane 
Sullivan, described by Dr. Fowler, could, with 
out a guide, feel her way to every part of the 
workhouse, and recognise all its inmates by 
the feel of their hand and clothes. It is said 
of Laura Bridgman, that she could, in walk 
ing through a passage, with her hands spread 
before her, recognise her companions, and 
could in this way distinguish even their 
different degrees of intellect ; nay, that she 
would regard with contempt a new-comer, 
after discovering her weakness of mind. It 
has been also observed, that the pupils in the 
Manchester Asylum for the Blind are aware, 
by this muscular sense, of their approach, even 
to a lamp-post, before actually coming against 
or up to it. May not the somnambulist walk 
ing through intricate passages and performing 
complicated manual operations in the dark 
have his movements guided by this sense ? 
May he not, in like manner, be sensible of his 
approach to obstructing obstacles, and may 
not this sense, in a higher degree of develop 
ment, lead to perceptions, which are ordinarily 
conveyed to the mind through their appro 
priate and respective organs ? 

The sense of hearing in somnambulism is not 
often suspended, for, generally speaking, som 
nambulists will answer questions and carry on 
conversation ; but it is remarkable that the 
same ear which may be deaf to the loudest 
noises, will perceive even a whisper from one 
particular person with whom the sleeper may 
alone appear to hold communion. In the 
" Transactions of the Medical Society " at 
Breslau, we meet with the case of a somnam 
bulist who did not hear even the report of a 



pistol fired close to him. In another instance, 
that of Signer Augustin, an Italian nobleman, 
his servants could not arouse him from his 
sleep by any description of noise even blow 
ing a trumpet in his ear. On the other hand, the 
same individual would, in another paroxysm, 
apply his ear to the key-hole of the door, and 
listen attentively to noises which he heard in 
the kitchen. The sense of smell, as we have 
observed, is frequently altered. Brimstone 
and phosphorus are said to have a pleasant 
scent to the somnambulist, but sometimes it 
appears completely abolished. In one case, a 
snuff-box, filled with coffee, was given to a 
somnambulist, who took it as he would have 
taken snulT, without perceiving the difference. 
So also is it with taste. Some somnambulists 
have not been able to distinguish wine from 
water. 

Another very remarkable circumstance has 
been observed in somnambulism ; it is, that 
persons in this state have exhibited an ex 
traordinary exaltation of knowledge. Two 
females mentioned by Bertrand, expressed 
themselves, during the paroxyms, very dis 
tinctly in Latin ; although they afterwards 
admitted having an imperfect acquaintance 
with this language. An ignorant servant girl, 
described by Dr. Dewar, evinced an astonish 
ing knowledge of astronomy and geography, 
and expressed herself in her own language in 
a manner which, though often ludicrous, 
showed an understanding of the subject. It 
was afterwards discovered that her notions on 
these subjects had been derived from hearing 
a tutor giving instructions to the young 
people of the family. A woman in the 
Infirmary of Edinburgh, on account of an 
affection of this kind, during her somnambu 
lism, mimicked the manner of the physicians, 
and repeated correctly some of their prescrip 
tions in the Latin language. Many of these 
apparent wonders are referable to the cir 
cumstance of old associations being vividly 
recalled to the mind ; this very frequently 
happens also in the delirium of fever. There 
is nothing miraculous in such cases, although 
upon them are founded a host of stories 
descriptive of persons in their sleep speak 
ing unknown languages, predicting future 
events, and being suddenly possessed of in 
spiration. 

Not only are the mental powers intensified 
in this state, but the physical energies are 
unwontedly increased. Horstius relates the 
case of a young nobleman living in the 
Citadel of Breslau, who used to steal out of 
his window during his sleep, muffled up in 
a cloak, and, by great muscular exertion, 
ascend the roof of the building where, one 
night, he tore in pieces a magpie s nest, 
wrapped up the little ones in his cloak, 
and then returned to bed ; and, on the fol 
lowing morning, related the circumstances as 
having occurred in a dream, nor could he be 
persuaded of its reality until the magpies in 
the cloak were shown to him. In the " Biblio- 
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we learn from those exceptional eases in 
whi.-li the somnambulist, upon awaking, has 
ivinemiieivd the details of his dreams; in 
illustration of which we find an anecdote, 
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!. iMihagel, who was the prior of a 
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for me to close my eyes for the remainder of 
the night. 

" The next morning I sent for the somnam 
bulist, and asked him, without any apparent 
emotion, of what he had dreamt the preceding 
night / He wa.s agitated at the nuestion, and 
answered, Father I had a dream, so .-; 
that it would give me the deepest pain v.-iv 1 
to relate it to you. But I command you to 
do so ; a dream is involuntary ; it is a mere 
illusion, said I ; tell it me without ! 
Father, continued he, no sooner had I 
fallen asleep than 1 dreamt that you had 
killed rny mother, and T thought her out 
raged spirit appeared before me, demanding 
satisfaction for the horrid deed. At beholding 
this. I w;us transported with such fun , that 
so it seemed to me I hurried, like a mad 
man, into your apartment, and, finding you in 
bed there, murdei- -d you with a 1.: 
upon I awoke in a fright, horrified at havine 
made such an attempt, and then thanked God 
it was only a dream, and that so great a crime 
had not been committed. The act h.. 
committed, I then observed, further than 
you suppose. And thereupon I related what 
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sobbing, and imploring to know what act of 

I should sentence him to undergo. 
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every evening, and not ,.p.-n, d until 
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which we set out ; whether persons in som- 
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nambulism are partially awake, or in a state 
of unusually and preternaturally profound 
sleep ? The phenomena we have above re 
ferred to particularly those connected with 
the insensibility of the body and the organs of 
the senses lead us to believe, that in som 
nambulism there is an increased intensity of 
sleep, producing an extreme degree of uncon 
sciousness in regard to the physical organisa 
tion, very similar to that which we find in 
hysterical, cataleptic, and many other nervous 
affections. The mental phenomena exhibited in 
this state are those connected with exaggerated 
dreams, and as the physiology of dreams is 
by no means well understood in the healthy 
state, still less can they be explained under the 
aspect of disease. 

It may be asked, How somnambulism, 
being an aifection likely to entail more 
serious diseases upon persons subject to it, 
is to be cured ] When the general health 
is affected, the family doctor, we apprehend, 
will very speedily put an end to metaphysical 
mystery ; but in young persons, even where it 
is hereditary, attention must be paid to diet, 
regimen, and a due amount of bodily exercise. 
The shower-bath has sometimes been found 
serviceable. It is thought, also, that it may 
be resisted by a strong effort of the will, inas 
much as, in young persons, it has been sup 
pressed by the fear of punishment ; but this, 
on the other hand, may have a very contrary 
effect, disturbing and exciting, rather than 
composing, the nervous system. In the North 
of Scotland the following plan is in some 
schools adopted. The youthful somnambulist 
is put to sleep in bed with a companion who 
is not affected, and the leg of the one boy is 
linked by a pretty long band of ribbon or tape 
to the leg of the other. Presently, the one 
disposed to ramble in his sleep gets out of bed, 
and, in so doing, does not proceed far before 
he awakens the non -somnambulist, who in 
resisting being dragged after him, generally 
throws the other down, which has the effect 
of awakening him. In this way we have been 
assured that several such cases have been 
effectually cured : But is it always safe thus 
to awake a person during the paroxysm? 
Macnish relates the case of a lady who being 
observed walking in her sleep into the garden, 
one of the family followed her, and laying 
hold of her, awaked her, when the shock was 
so great that she fell down insensible, and 
shortly afterwards expired. 

We" feel satisfied that all sudden and abrupt 
transitions should be avoided. The state of 
sleep, apart from somnambulism, is one of 
natural repose ; the organs of the body have 
their various functions appropriately modified ; 
and we cannot help thinking that to interrupt 
abruptly the course of Nature, and throw, as 
it were, a dazzling light upon the brain, the 
functions of which are in abeyance, is unwise, 
and may prove injurious. Many persons 
suddenly awakened out of a deep sleep, com 
plain afterwards of severe headache. We 



conceive, therefore, that somnambulists who 
may be considered in a state of preternaturally 
profound sleep, ought not to be forcibly 
awakened. It is true that some somnambu 
lists, like the servant girl described by 
Doctor Fleming, above referred to, have been 
awakened without after ill consequence, but as 
a general rule, the nervous system ought not to 
be subjected to any rude or unnecessary shock. 
The management of, and treatment of the 
somnambulist, must, it is obvious, depend 
very much on age, sex, temperament, and 
upon the causes, in particular, whether 
physical or mental, to which the affection 
may be ascribed. The most interesting cir 
cumstance connected with somnambulism is 
that it brings palpably under our observation 
a preternatural state of being, in which the 
body is seen moving about, executing a variety 
of complicated actions, in the condition, phy 
sically, of a living automaton, while the lamp 
of the human soul is burning inwardly, as it 
were, with increased intensity ; and this very 
exaltation of the mental faculties proves, 
incontestably, that the mind is independent 
of the body, and has an existence in a world 
peculiar to itself. 



A NEW PLEA FOE A NEW FOOD. 

WHEN the great question of the day and 
year was, how to feed the Irish in their ex 
tremity of hunger, large quantities of the 
cheapest flour that could be found were im 
ported. Indian meal was brought over from 
America. The Irish ate it, because they must 
eat it or starve ; and many were the English 
poor who did the same. The English rich 
tried it at their tables, with a real anxiety to 
recognise in it a wholesome and pleasant 
article of food. How impossible this was 
found, Mr. Carlyle and others have told the 
world. Under the best management, under 
the most careful disguises, the food was found 
unpalateable. It was sour, or bitter, or musty ; 
sometimes all these. 

The reason was this. The moisture con 
tained in the grain is an acid. When the 
shell of the grain is broken, this moisture 
forms an oxide, all the sweet qualities of the 
grain disappear, and a bad flavour is sub 
stituted. Whether the meal came over ground, 
or merely broken, or kiln-dried, before it 
sailed, the effect was much the same, and 
people naturally concluded that the mischief 
was done by bringing the meal over the sea. 
The case was thus supposed to be hopeless, 
and the " yellow meal," as the Irish call it, 
was regarded as a mere refuge, and an odious 
one, from starvation. 

This is now found to be a mistake ; and, 
long as it will probably take to remove an 
impression so reasonable, it may be worth 
while to declare that Indian-corn flour may 
now be had in a perfect state, as wholesome 
and pleasant as any other flour, and so cheap 
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More than this, how many shillings may 
be, not only saved, but brought to the labour 
ing man, if a large importation of American 
meal should take place ! The more food we 
take from America, the more of our manu 
factures will the Amei-icaus, or somebody else, 
take in payment for it. We all know how 
serious have been the alarm and the mischief 
of the varying and the enhanced price of 
cotton within the last three years, and how 
earnestly some capitalists are now setting to 
work to grow flax in England and Ireland, in 
order to render us somewhat less dependent 
on the United States for the staple of our 
largest manufacture. What a vast amount of 
risk may be saved if we divide with that 
country the production of that staple and of 
food ! By such a method, there may be a vast 
and most moral and politic reduction of the 
gambling character of our manufacture and 
commerce, and of that worst of gambling 
which involves the state of human virtue and 
human life. Instead of our having all cotton 
from America, and all food (as regards America) 
grown at home, let us have some cotton and 
some food from America, and some flax and 
some food at home (with cotton from India 
by and by), and our operatives may find their 
lives equalised, somewhat in the same way 
that foreign commerce is deprived of much of 
its gambling character by marine insurance ; 
the illustration, however, being a comparison 
of small things with great. 

There is another view of the matter, not 
so generally interesting as it should be, but 
profoundly so to those who understand and 
appreciate the case. Cotton is grown by 
slave-labour : Indian corn is grown by the 
labour of freemen. A great struggle, one 
of the most serious in principle, and in its cer 
tain consequences, whenever they occur, that 
the human race has ever been engaged in, 
is now going on, between the slave-power in 
the Southern States of America, which grow 
the cotton, and Abolition principles, in the 
free States in the North, which grow the 
food. Every increased demand for cotton on 
our part rivets the chains of the slave. Every 
increased demand for corn on our part 
strengthens the hands of those who would 
free the slave. Among the best the most 
effectual friends of the slave, are those who 
promote the growth of cotton in India, and of 
flax at home, and who encourage the demand 
of agricultural produce from the American 
States north of the Ohio. It is but to few, 
perhaps, that this plea will be interesting ; 
but to those few, the interest will be supreme ; 
for it is they who are aware that, of all the great 
political questions now stirring in the world, 
no one involves so many principles important 
to the welfare of the whole human race, as 
that of the abolition of slavery in the United 
States. Every moralist, even every politician, 
knows that the abolition is certain. It is 
the time alone that is uncertain : and that 
time will be hastened, whether little or 



much, by the extensive use of this humble 
article, this cheap Indian-corn flour, in our 
islands. 



A CHILD S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER IV. 

CANUTE left three sons, by name SWEYX, 
HAROLD, and HARDICANUTE ; but his Queen, 
Emma, once the Flower of Normandy, was the 
mother of only Hardicanute. Canute had wished 
his dominions to be divided between the three, 
and had wished Harold to have England ; 
but the Saxon people in the South of England 
headed by a nobleman with great possessions, 
called the powerful EARL GODWIN, (who is 
said to have been originally a poor cow-boy,) 
opposed this, and desired to have, instead, 
either Hardicanute, or one of the two exiled 
Princes who were over in Normandy. It 
seemed so certain that there would be more 
bloodshed to settle this dispute, that many 
people left their homes, and took refuge in 
the woods and swamps. Happily, however, 
it was agreed to refer the whole que 



whole question to a 

reat meeting at Oxford, which decided that 
Harold should have all the country north of 
the Thames, with London for his capital city, 
and that Hardicanute should have all the 
south. The quarrel was so arranged ; and, as 
Hardicanute was in Denmark troubling him 
self very little about anything but eating and 
getting drunk, his mother and Earl Godwin 
governed the south for him. 

They had hardly begun to do so, and the 
trembling people who had hid themselves 
were scarcely at home again, when Edward, 
the elder of the two exiled Princes, came over 
from Normandy with a few followers, to claim 
the English Crown. His mother Emma, how 
ever, who only cared for her last son Hardi 
canute, instead of assisting him, as he ex 
pected, opposed him so strongly with all her 
influence that he was very soon glad to get 
safely back. His brother Alfred was not so 
fortunate. Believing in an affectionate letter, 
written some time afterwards to him and his 
brother, in his mother s name, (but whether 
really with or without his mother s knowledge 
is now unknown,) he allowed himself to be 
tempted over to England, with a good force 
of soldiers, and landing on the Kentish coast, 
and being met and welcomed by Earl Godwin, 
proceeded into Surrey, as far as the town of 
Guildford. Here, he and his men halted in 
the evening to rest, having still the Earl in 
their company, who had ordered lodgings and 
good cheer for them. But, in the dead of 
night, when they were oif their guard, being 
divided into small parties sleeping soundly 
after a long march and a plentiful supper in 
different houses, they were set upon by the 
King s troops, and taken prisoners. Next 
morning they were drawn out in a line, to 
the number of six hundred men, and were 
barbarously tortured and killed, with the 
exception of every tenth man, who was sold 
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finding them-elves without a Kinj, , and j now make the same mark for their names. 
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Edward is : surrounded by Norman monks and 
Norman lords. " Justice ! " cries the Count, 
" upon the men of Dover, who have set upon 
and slain my people ! " The King sends im 
mediately for the powerful Earl Godwin, who 
happens to be near reminds him that Dover 
is under his government and orders him 
to repair to Dover and do military execution 
on the inhabitants. " It does not become 
you,"" says the proud Earl in reply, " to 
condemn without a hearing those whom you 
have sworn to protect. I refuse to do it." 

The King, therefore, summoned the Earl, on 
pain of banishment and the loss of his titles and 
property, to appear before the court to answer 
this disobedience. The Earl refused to appear. 
He, his eldest son Harold, and his second son 
Sweyn, hastily raised as many fighting men 
as their utmost power could collect, and 
demanded to have Count Eustace and his 
followers surrendered to the justice of the 
country. The King, in his turn, refused to 
give them up, and raised a strong force. 
After some treaty and delay, the troops of the 
great Earl and his sons began to fall off. 
The Earl, with a part of his family and abund 
ance of treasure, sailed to Flanders : Harold 
escaped to Ireland ; and the power of the great 
family was for that time gone in England. 
But, the people did not forget them. 

Then, Edward the Confessor, with the 
true meanness of a mean spirit, visited his 
dislike of the once powerful father and 
sons upon the helpless daughter and sister, 
his unoffending wife, whom all who saw her 
(her husband and his monks excepted) loved. 
He seized rapaciously upon her fortune and 
her jewels, and allowing her only one atten 
dant, confined her in a gloomy convent, of 
which a sister of his, no doubt an unpleasant 
lady after his own heart, was abbess or jailer. 

Having got Earl Godwin and his six sons 
well out of his way, the King favored the 
Normans more than ever. He invited over 
WILLIAM, DUKE OF NORMANDY, the son of that 
Duke who had received him and his murdered 
brother long ago, and of a peasant girl, a 
tanner s daughter, with whom that Duke had 
fallen in love for her beauty, as he saw her 
washing clothes in a brook. William, who 
v.-as a great warrior, with a passion for fine 
horses, dogs, and arms, accepted the invita 
tion ; and the Normans in England, finding 
themselves more numerous than ever when he 
arrived with his retinue, and held in still 
greater honour at court than before, became 
more and more haughty towards the people, 
and were more and more disliked by them. 

The old Earl Godwin, though he was abroad, 
knew well how the people felt ; for, with part 
of the treasure he had carried away with him, 
he kept spies and agents in his pay all over 
England. Accordingly, he thought the time 
was come for fitting out a great expedition 
against the Norman-loving King. With it, 
he sailed to the Isle of Wight, where he was 
joined by his son Harold, the most gallant and 



brave of all his family. And so the father and 
son came sailing up the Thames to Southwark ; 
great numbers of the people declaring for them, 
and shouting for the English Earl and the 
English Harold, against the Norman favorites ! 

The King was at first as blind and stubborn, 
as kings usually have been whensoever they 
have been in the hands of monks. But, the 
people rallied so thickly round the old Earl 
and his son, and the old Earl was so steady in 
demanding, without bloodshed, the restoration 
of himself and his family to their rights, that 
at last the court took the alarm. The Norruan 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Norman 
Bishop of London, surrounded by their re 
tainers, fought their way out of London, and 
escaped from Essex in a fishing-boat to France. 
The other Norman favorites dispersed in all 
directions. The old Earl and his sons (except 
Sweyn, who had committed crimes against 
the law) were restored to their possessions 
and dignities. And Edith a, the virtuous and 
lovely Queen of the insensible King, was 
triumphantly released from her prison, the 
convent, and once more sat in her chair of 
state, arrayed in the jewels of which, when she 
had no champion to support her rights, her 
mean cold-blooded husband had deprived her. 

The old Earl Godwin did not long enjoy his 
restored fortune. He fell down in a fit at the 
King s table, and died upon the third day 
afterwards. Harold succeeded to his power, 
and to a far higher place in the attachment 
of the people than his father had ever held. 
By his valor he subdued the King s enemies 
in many bloody fights. He was vigorous 
against rebels in Scotland this was the time 
j when Macbeth slew Duncan : upon which 
event our English Shakespeare, hundreds of 
years afterwards, wrote his great tragedy 
and he killed the restless Welsh King 
GRIFFITH, and brought his head to England. 

What Harold was doing at sea, when he 
was driven on the French coast by a tempest, 
is not at all certain ; nor does it at all matter. 
That his ship was, by a storm, forced on that 
shore, and that he was taken prisoner, there 
is no doubt. In those barbarous days, all 
shipwrecked strangers were taken prisoner, 
and obliged to pay ransom. So, a certain 
Count Guy, who was the Lord of Ponthieu, 
where Harold s disaster happened, seized him, 
instead of relieving him like a hospitable and 
Christian lord as he ought to have done, and 
expected to make a very good thing of it. 

But, Harold sent off immediately to Duke 
William of Normandy, complaining of this 
treatment, and the Duke no sooner heard of it 
than he ordered Harold to be escorted to the 
ancient town of Rouen, where he then was, 
and where he received him as an honored 
guest. Now, some writers tell us that Edward 
the Confessor, who was by this time old and 
had no children, had made a will, appointing 
Duke William of Normandy his successor, 
and had informed the Duke of his having 
done so. There is no doubt that he was 
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He found them drawn up in a hollow 
circle, marked out by their shining spears. 
J{idin^ round thi.s circle at a 
survey it, he .-aw a l.rave figure on hoi-seback, 
in a I lue mantle and a hri-ht helim-t, whose 
horse suddenly stumbled, and threw him. 

" Who is that man who has fallen ? " I 
asked of one of his captains. 

"The Kiirj- of N..r\\av. ho replied. 

"He is a tall and stately king, said Harold, 
" but his end is m-ar. 

He added, in a little while, "Go yonder to 
my brother, and tell him, if lie withdraw his 
troops, he shall be Earl of Northumberland, 
and rich and powerful in Kngland." 

The captain rode away, and gav 

" What will he give to my friend the King 
of Norway ? " asked the brother. 

" Seven feet of earth for a grave," replied 
the captain. 

"No more?" returned the brother, with 
a smile. 
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of the three Lions of Normandy, the diverse- 
coloured sails, the gilded vanes, the many deco 
rations of this gorgeous ship, had glittered in 
the sun and sxmny water ; by night, a light 
had sparkled like a star at her mast-head. 
And, now encamped near Hastings, with their 
leader lying in the old Roman castle of 
Pevensey, the English retiring in all direc 
tions, the land for miles around scorched and 
smoking, fired and pillaged, was the whole 
Norman power, hopeful and strong on English 
ground. 

Harold broke up the feast and hurried to 
London. Within a week, his army was ready. 
He sent out spies to ascertain the Norman 
strength. William caused them to be led 
through his whole camp, and then dismissed. 
" The Normans," said these spies to Harold, 
"are not bearded on the upper lip as we 
English are, but are shorn. They are priests." 
"My men," replied Harold, with a laugh, 
" will find good soldiers in those priests ! " 

"The Saxons," reported Duke William s 
out-posts of Norman soldiers, who were 
instructed to retire as King Harold s army 
advanced, " rush on us through their pillaged 
country with the fury of madmen." 

" Let them come, and come soon ! " said 
Duke William. 

Some proposals for a reconciliation were 
made, but were soon abandoned. In the 
middle of the month of October, in the year 
one thousand and sixty-six, the Normans and 
the English came front to front. All night 
the armies lay encamped before each other, in 
a part of the country then called Senlac, now 
called (in remembrance of them) Battle. With 
the first dawn of day, they arose. There, in 
the faint light, were the English on a hill ; a 
wood behind them ; in their midst, the Royal 
banner, representing a fighting warrior, woven 
in gold thread, adorned with precious stones ; 
beneath the banner, as it rustled in the wind, 
stood King Harold on foot, with two of his 
remaining brothers by his side ; around them, 
still and silent as the dead, clustered the 
whole English army, every soldier covered by 
his shield, and bearing in his hand his dreaded 
English battle-axe. On an opposite hill, in 
three lines, archers, foot-soldiers, horsemen, 
was the Norman force. Of a sudden, a great 
battle-cry, " God help us ! " burst from the 
Norman lines. The English answered with 
their own battle-cry, " God s Rood ! Holy 
Rood! " The Normans then came sweeping 
down the hill to attack the English. 

There was one tall Norman Knight who 
rode before the Norman army on a prancing 
horse, throwing up his heavy sword and 
catching it, and singing of the bravery of his 
countrymen. An English Knight, who rode 
out from the English force to meet him, fell 
by this Knight s hand. Another English 
Knight rode out, and he fell too. But, then, a 
third rode out, and killed the Norman. This 
was in the first beginning of the fight. It 
soon raged everywhere. 



The English, keeping side by side in one 
great mass, cared no more for the showers of 
Norman arrows than if they had been showers 
of Norman rain. When the Norman horse 
men rode against them, with their battle- 
axes they cut men and horses down. The 
Normans gave way. The English pressed 
forward. A cry went forth among the Nor 
man troops that Duke William was killed. 
Duke William took off his helmet in order 
that his face might be distinctly seen, and 
rode along the line before his men. This gave 
them courage. As they turned again to face 
the English, some of their Norman horse 
divided the pursuing body of the English 
from the rest, and thus all that portion of the 
English army fell, fighting bravely. The main 
body still remaining firm, heedless of the 
Norman arrows, and, with their battle-axes 
cutting down the crowds of horsemen when 
they rode up, like forests of young trees, 
Duke William pretended to retreat. The 
eager English followed. The Norman army 
closed again, and fell upon them with great 
slaughter. "Still," said Duke William, "there 
are thousands of the English, firm as rocks 
around their King. Shoot upward, Norman 
archers, that your arrows may fall down upon 
their faces ! " 

The sun rose high, and sank, and the battle 
still raged. Through all the wild October 
day, the clash and din resounded in the air. 
In the red sunset, and in the white moonlight, 
heaps upon heaps of dead men lay strewn, a 
dreadful spectacle, all over the ground. King 
Harold, wounded with an arrow in the eye, 
was nearly blind. His brothers were already 
killed. Twenty Norman knights, whose bat 
tered armour had flashed fiery and golden in 
the sunshine all day long, and now looked 
silvery in the moonlight, dashed forward to- 
seize "the Royal banner from the English 
knights and soldiers, still faithfully collected 
round their blinded King. The King received 
a mortal wound, and dropped. The English 
broke and fled. The Normans rallied, and 
the day was lost. 

O what a sight beneath the moon and stars, 
when lights were shining in the tent of the 
victorious Duke William, which was pitched 
near the spot where Harold fell and he 
and his knights were carousing within and 
soldiers with torches, going slowly to and 
fro without, sought for the corpse of Harold 
among piles of dead and the Warrior, worked 
in golden thread and precious stones, lay low, 
all torn and soiled with blood and the three 
Norman Lions kept watch over the field ! 
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insure his lite, Imt cannot find acceptance at 
any Life Office, by reason of impaired health, 
or of advanced age, at the date of this pro 
spectus. 

"Each Member will be required to give, 
either personally or by a proxy selected from 
the Associates, with the approval of the 
Warden, three lectures in each year one in 
London, the others at the Mechanics Insti 
tutes, or some public building suited for the 
purpose, in the principal provincial towns. 
Considering the many duties exacting time 
and attention that will devolve on the Warden, 
he will not be required to give more than one 
lecture annually (which, if delivered by a 
proxy, he will, health permitting, be expected 
to compose himself), and that in the Me 
tropolis. 

"These lectures will be subject to the 
direction and control of the managing body 
of the Endowment. They will usually relate 
to Letters or Art, and will invariably avoid 
all debateable ground of Politics or Theology. 
It will be the endeavour of the Committee 
to address them to points on which the public 
may be presumed to be interested, and to 
require dispassionate and reliable informa 
tion to make them, in short, an educational 
and improving feature of the time. 

"The duties of Associates will be denned 
and fixed by the Council (consisting of the 
Warden, the Members, and a certain number 
of the Associates themselves), according to 
the previous studies and peculiar talent of 
each whether in gratuitous assistance to any 
learned bodies, societies for the diffusion of 
knowledge, &c., or, as funds increase, and the 
utilities of the Institution develope them 
selves, in co-operating towards works of 
national interest and importance, but on sub 
jects of a nature more popular, and at a price 
more accessible, than those which usually 
emanate from professed academies. It is well 
to add, that while, on every account, it is 
deemed desirable to annex to the receipt of a 
salary the performance of a duty, it is not 
intended that such duty should make so 
great a demand upon the time and labour, 
either of Member or Associate, as to deprive 
the public of their services in those depart 
ments in which they have gained distinction, 
or to divert their own efforts for independence 
from their accustomed professional pursuits. 

" The design of the Institution proposed, is, 
to select for the appointment of Members 
(who will be elected for life ) those Writers 
and Artists of established reputation, and 
generally of mature years (or, if young, in 
failing health), to whom the income attached 
to the appointment maybe an object of honor 
able desire ; while the office of Associate is 
intended partly for those whose toils or merits 
are less known to the general public than 
their professional brethren, and partly for 
those, in earlier life, who give promise of 
future eminence, and to whom a temporary 
income of one hundred pounds a year may be 



of essential and permanent service. There 
are few men professionally engaged in Ai t or 
Letters, even though their labours may have 
raised them into comparative wealth, who 
cannot look back to some period of struggle 
in which an income so humble would have 
saved them from many a pang, and, perhaps, 
from the necessity of stooping their ambition 
to occupations at variance with the higher 
aims of their career. 

" An Associate may, therefore, be chosen 
for life, or for one or more years, according to 
the nature of his claims, and the discretion of 
the Electors." 

With the view of bringing this project into 
general notice, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
(besides a gift of land) has written a new 
comedy, and presented it to the friends asso 
ciated with him in the origination of the 
scheme. They will act it, first, before Her 
Majesty at Devonshire House, and afterwards 
publicly. Over and above the profits that 
may arise from these dramatic representations, 
the copyright of the comedy, both for acting 
and publishing, being unconditionally given 
to the Association, has already enabled it to 
realise a handsome sum of money. 

Many of our readers are aware that this 
company of amateur actors has been for some 
time in existence. Its public existence was 
accidental. It was originally formed for the 
private amusement of a leisure hour. Yield 
ing to urgent entreaty, it then had the good 
fortune to render service to the Sanatorium, 
one of the most useful and most necessary 
Institutions ever founded in this country. It 
was subsequently enabled to yield timely 
assistance to three distinguished literary men, 
all of whom Her Majesty has since placed on 
the Pension List, and entirely to support one 
of them for nearly three years. It is now 
about to renew its exertions for the cause we 
have set forth. To say that its members do 
not merely seek their own entertainment and 
display (easily attainable by far less trouble 
some and responsible means) is to award them 
the not very exalted praise of being neither 
fools nor impostors. 

The Guild of Literature and Art may be a 
good name or a bad name ; the details of this 
endowment mere suggestions at present, and 
not to be proceeded with, until much work 
shall have been patiently done may be per 
fect or most imperfect ; the retirement pro 
posed, may be taken for granted to be every 
thing that it is not intended to be ; and still 
we conceive the real question to remain un 
touched. It is, whether Literature shall 
continue to be an exception from all other 
professions and pursuits, in having no resource 
for its distressed and divided followers but in 
eleemosynary aid ; or, whether it is good that 
they should be provident, united, helpful of 
one another, and independent. 

No child can suppose that the profits of the 
comedy alone will be sufficient for such an 
Endowment as is sought to be established. It 
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seers of the whole district, flocked to the 
exciting scene, all dressed " in their best," 
having made up pleasure-parties of threes, 
and rives, and sevens, in gigs and taxed-carts, 
and market-carts with large parties in light 
waggons and covered vans, as if to a gipsey- 
ing or " the races," and all in the highest 
glee. But, the mass of the assemblage con 
sisted principally of smockfrocked labourers, 
their highlows and gaiters spattered with 
mud, and their steps heavy with the number 
of miles they had travelled to " the hanging." 
There were hardly any respectable people 
observable in the crowd, biit a most disgust 
ing number of women. Some of these had 
gay flowers in their bonnets, and evidently 
set up for rustic belles ; others were mothers 
with their infants in their arms ; others were 
elderly matrons, presiding at the head of their 
families, and from the elevation of the domestic 
spring-cart pointing out to their young daughters 
how they could best see the execution. All this 
we find distinctly stated in the reports of eye 
witnesses ; and a weekly contemporary (the 
" Atlas ") makes the following additional com 
ments : 

" Were legislation to cease altogether, we believe 
that the force of private example and the improve 
ment of society would of itself work a gradual and 
decided amelioration in the towns. The country 
does nothing of itself, and legislation, hitherto has 
left it alone. In the country, we are convinced, 
lies the great difficulty of future statesmen a 
difficulty increased by the absence of information, 
the temper of country people, the want of organi 
sation, and the passions, prejudices, and interests 
of five hundred years. As if the country were not 
bad enough when left to itself, our admirable 
judicial regulations have supplied one of the most 
perfect assistances to crime which human ingenuity 
could well hit upon. In London, the very position 
of the place of execution prevents the perfection 
of the enjoyment of the show. Newgate front is 
sombre, the space is confined ; there are many 
drawbacks on the public enjoyment. Springfield 
gaol is in a fine open space, some way from the 
town ; the fresh breezes of the country are to be 
inhaled round about it ; the crowd have room to 
give vent to the exuberance of their mirth, and to 
enjoy in perfection the pleasure of their holiday. 
Perhaps our legislators will take all this into con 
sideration, and make Springfield gaol the fixed 
place of execution for all the criminals in the sur 
rounding counties, the metropolitan, of course, 
included. As executions .are to be matters of 
diversion, let the principle be carried out, and the 
diversion mado as perfect as possible." 

There is no escape from this. If executions 
ought to be public, they cannot be too public ; 
if they ought to be private, they cannot be too 
private. If it be Avrong for the people to 
come to them, why are the people invited to 
come ? If I set Hoclge Styles a moral lesson 
and make perorations in the House of Com 
mons to show that it can on no account be 
dispensed with, surely I ought rather to praise 
than blame Hodge for coming a long way in 
his high-lows and gaiters to learn it ! 



Of domestic poisonings, violent murders, 
and other barbarities, in the country, the 
last two months have presented us a fright 
ful harvest. The great Metropolis, with all 
its vices and crimes, dwindles to nothing 
in the comparison. Daniel Gibbs Hathway, 
of Chipping Sudbury, Gloucestershire, poisons 
his wife to all appearance, because she stands 
between him and his servant-girl, whom he 
much prefers. He is acquitted for want of 
sufficiently direct evidence. Daniel Monday, 
of Wootton-under-Edge, beats and kicks his 
wife ill the most brutal manner, so that she 
dies. By the magic spell of some legal re 
ference to "the decision in Eegina versus 
Bird," this interesting member of society 
is acquitted. Joseph Clarke, of Bath, having 
murdered his wife, is found guilty of the 
mitigated crime of manslaughter. Esther 
Curtis, of Gloucester, goes to a public-house, 
where her husband is drinking, to beg of 
him to come home. She complains that, 
while she works hard, he spends harder at 
the alehouse. Whereupon he goes outside 
with her, and, taking her into the garden, 
flings her, doubled up, across an iron rail 
throws his whole weight upon her and 
beats her with his clenched fist until she 
dies on the spot. When this gentleman is 
informed that his wife is really dead, he 
makes an exulting remark, too coarse to be 
repeated. A jury, out of tender considera 
tion for his irresponsible condition (the poor 
man being drunk, and all drunken men, how 
soever amiable when sober, being necessarily 
impelled to murder their wives when in 
liquor) designate this manslaughter. Several 
wives, at the time we write, are under trial 
for the poisoning of their husbands. We 
shall see if the same favour be shown to 
them. Perhaps the difference usually to be 
observed in these cases, may be accounted 
for, by the jury being all men. If the 
jury were formed of women (we are not 
proposing such a thing, be it observed, but 
only supposing it,) the verdicts might as often 
be the other way. Another distinction also 
strikes us. The fact of a woman being the 
lawful wife of a man, appears to impress 
certain preposterous juries with some notion 
of a kind of right in the man to maltreat 
her brutally, even when this causes her 
death ; but, if she be not yet married, the 
case assumes a different aspect in their minds 
a man has then no right to murder a 
woman and a verdict of murder is found 
accordingly. George Carnt s case is one of 
the last instances of this kind. George Carnt, 
an agricultural labourer of Lawshall in 
Norfolk, is in love with Elizabeth Bainbridge. 
She refuses to have him. They have a 
meeting in the fields some painful scene, 
(not a quarrel, according to his confession) 
takes place between them she threatens 
suicide and, in result, he murders her. He 
had previously borne a good character. He 
makes no attempt to escape. He is at onco 
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But, perhaps the moat striking of all th.-.-f 
rural atrocities, and the one which presents 
the greatest variety of features, as displacing 
the depravity and cunning that haunt the 
fields, is the murder of the Reveren.1 Mr. 
Holiest of Friralev. A man beloved l&gt;y his 
parishioners, dwelling in a peaceful parsonage- 
house, surrouude&lt;l by lawn and garden, and 
grove and green commons a man whose 
office as a jwstor might have induced some 
reverent feeling, and whose ministry among 
the jMjor might have been expected to gain 
some consideration for his person and his 
dwelling is the victim. To his parsonage- 
house, at dead of night, come a party of armed 
burglars, who, after due consultation and a 
little refreshment of bread and cheese under a 
cypress tree in his garden, break into his 
abode, and proceed to display, the results of 
their country education, Having a consider 
able contempt for the common rustic fare of 
bread and cheese, they coolly commence 
by making a proper repast, more befitting 
persons ot their calling and importance in 
the district. They regale themselves with 
beef, bread, and butter, and whatever else the 
larder chances to afford : together with wine 
and spirits. One of their gang having been 
left in the garden as a sentinel under the 
cypress tree, they send out to him a decanter 
full of wine, and an umbrella, as some rain 
is falling ; so, what with the foliage of the 
tree, and these additional luxuries of civilisa 
tion, it is to be hoped that his comforts are 
sufficiently attended to by his considerate 
comrades. After supper, they proceed up 
stairs, enter the clergyman s bedroom, and in 
result, the clergyman is murdered. After this, 
we hear of retreats to various agreeable rural 
localities, until between the " Wheatsheaf " 
ami the "Rose," where some of the gentle 
men take tea, they are arrested. A reward is 
offered to any of them who will give evidence 
against the others, the man who fired the 
shot being excepted ; and accordingly a man 
" with a calm countenance," who has pre 
viously teen arrested on various charges of 
felony and atrocity, but who has always 
most cunningly escaped, steps forth, ami im 
peaches the others, tie himself is an innocent 
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said it ; but, certainly if the bills are acted 
upon, which offer one hundred and tiftv ; 
to any of the parties who will turn e\ 
and also Her Majesty s rnoftt gracious j 
of course he expects the pardon ; and if he 
were to qtt the reward, of course he 
have it, &c. 

Here is a country hawker, and " what n .t 
of whose lite much has passed in fields, and 
hamlets or villages ; can the worst st : 
London produce anything to beat this speci 
men of low cunning and depravity ? 

We have adverted to this midnight murder 
at the peaceful parsonage of a country clergy 
man, as about the most shocking in its moral 
features of any of the late visits of the r-d- 
handed descendants of Cain to our fiel . 
is not least shocking, as it strikes us, in the 
j closing scene, when the murderers have be 
come Pet Prisoners, and graciously deelare 
I that they die " forgiving everybody " placing, 
j we presume, the names of "Mrs. Holl- 
her fatherless children, numbers one, tu 
three, on the list of their Christian cl-i.. 

Words of forgiveness were spoken in the 
shadow of the Cross ; but not (as we remem 
ber) by the two thieves. 

One other crime has lately been con. 
in the country, which by its direct perv&lt; -i 
the strongest instincts of nature the mat- -i nal 
must be considered to "top the climax. 
Maria Clarke, of Wingfield, in Suffolk, 1- 
ham Workhouse (where, we believe, she had 
been confined), in the expectation of being 
married to a labouring man, to whom she was 
attached. He knew nothing of the birth 
child. Suddenly (or she says suddei. 
thought crossed her that when he became 
aware of the circumstance he would not many 
her, and she immediately resolved on making 
away with the infant. She took a spade, and 
going into a meadow, but let her ov, : 
fession tell the tale. " I took the spadi went 
into the meadow dug a hole and ! 
child in." She appears, in the first instance, 
to have deluded herself, as to the legal conse 
quences she incurred, with some half- delirious 
.-.phistry al.out not directly murdering the 
child, but only getting rid of it out 
1 then eveivd the child &lt;&gt;v. 
earth." 

other human lV---lin^ vanish. -s in i ; 
herself. " [ 

stamped upon the sod. When the child toot 
covered up wi Jt the earth , / /teard it 
Can a : yet record. 

hink not. It baa been 

shown that . &gt;y had 

a peculiarly distracting class of lever, and 
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efforts are making to obtain a commutation 
of her sentence, on the ground of insanity. 
What evidence there may be to demonstrate 
a moral condition of irresponsibility, we have 
no right to consider at this time. 

But, while this last Suffolk horror surpasses 
all others hi the fruitful country, we must 
not allow its peculiar enormity to blind us to 
the more alarming fact of the extraordinary 
increase of crime in the district. In the 
year 1847, there were five hundred and 
thirty-two commitments ; in 1848, there was 
an increase of one hundred and thirty ; 1849 
shows an increase of only twenty ; but 1850 
displays an increase of nearly one hundred ; 
and it is stated that " the numbers for the 
last quarter of the present year are com 
paratively much greater than those of any 
previous year in fact, nearly double." 

Other crimes, either of savage murder, 
poisoning, or atrocious violence, have also 
been very recently committed in the neigh 
bourhoods of Ilford, Warrington, Eastwood, 
Lincoln, and at the little village of Rose- 
market near Haverfordwest. But we forbear 
to add to our already too dreadful catalogue of 
crimes awful visits of Cain to our green fields. 

It may be said of one bad character in a 
village, that he is like one bad sheep, and 
taints half the flock. There are no regular 
" schools " of thieves, no large gangs with 
regular haunts, in the country, as there are 
in great cities ; but, on the other hand, there 
are the acquaintance one man has with another 
in every village, and the frequent associa 
tion. The simple ploughboy, who goes, with 
his honest shining face and shining can, to 
the hedge alehouse for beer to take to the 
men at work in the nine-acre," may at any 
time come across the most notorious poacher, 
who is boasting of his midnight prowlings, 
his successes and profits ; or may overhear 
the drunken conversation of burglars, and see 
them sport their gold and silver on the ale- 
dabbled table. The ploughboy returns to his 
friends at the plough with a different mind. 
Evil has entered into him, and who can tell 
what may spring up from such seed ? 

Now, among the causes of this wickedness 
in the country which word we use in this 
paper as the common generic name for the 
rural parts of England we do nothing original 
in placing foremost, ignorance, bad cottages, 
the holding of assizes at too long intervals, 
and an inefficient rural constabulary. 

In the last published reports of the In 
spectors of Schools, the two counties of Essex 
and Suffolk, in which the most atrocious of 
the crimes to which we have referred were 
committed (to say nothing of others to which 
we have not referred) are marked as very 
deficient in public instruction. The criminals 
were densely ignorant and stupid. The 
monster who killed his sweetheart supposed 
that because no one saw him do it, he must 
necessarily escape. The woman who killed her 
child supposed that there was a legal distinc 



tion between burying it alive and burying it 
after she had murdered it though for the 
niat-Ur of that, there are not a few legal dis 
tinctions quite as outrageous to common sense. 
Nor does this plain kind of evidence stop 
short with the criminals. The Juries, in 
such ignorant districts, write themselves down 
asses in their verdicts; and the men in the box 
are too often on an equal intellectual footing 
with the man at the bar. 

The agricultural population, far below the 
manufacturing in intelligence, and far less 
vigilantly checked by police, aro particularly 
exposed t o the degrading influences of crowded 
homes. However fresh and good the air 
without, it is too often foul within. Into the 
secrets of cottage life, where there is no 
possibility of decent and natural separation, 
it is not for a journal like this to enter. It 
is enough to say that the domestic histories 
arising out of them are too often repellant to 
every human feeling, and suppressive of every 
human virtue. 

In such a state of things, with game pre 
serves and beer-shops close at hand, the con 
stable a long way off (and of no use if he were 
near), and the trampers and vagabonds whom 
an active town police have driven forth, infest 
ing every little haunt of village dissipation, the 
down-hill way is smoothed to the commission 
of a first crime. The offender is committed 
to the county jail for trial. There, under 
the comparatively lax regulations to which 
untried prisoners, whose guilt is not yet 
proved, can be subjected, he lies, for months 
together, morally rotting. All his associates 
and associations are of the vilest character, 
and he breathes an atmosphere of conta 
gion and pollution. Has he a good mother, 
a virtuous sister, a steady industrious father 
or brother? These are all laboring for 
their bread, and the jail is miles and miles 
distant from the hamlet where they live. It 
would not be an easy matter to go to the 
county town and return within the compass 
of their only day of rest, even if they could 
see their lost relation on that day, and could 
make the journey without expense. When he 
is tried and punished (sometimes slightly, for 
a trivial offence, in consideration of his long 
imprisonment as if anything could undo its 
effects) he is turned out on society, a man 
forbid, a sullen dangerous brute with his 
hand against every human creature, and every 
human creature s against him. He is perfected 
in the only real practical education he has had. 

We do not dwell on these sad truths to 
irritate or reproach. We know that very 
many English gentlemen, of all opinions, the 
most upright and conscientious gentlemen in 
the world, do munificently apply themselves, 
on their own estates, to the remedy and pre 
vention of these great evils, regardless of cost 
and trouble. But, what we would indicate to 
the whole Country party is, that herein lies 
the true " Protection " that it were, O how 
much better steadily to battle with these 
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doze, with the expectation of awakening re 
lieved of a torment or a burden, con make a 
surgical operation, it has, at last, been ren 
dered. Everybody is aware that, during the 
extraordinary slumber induced by the inhala 
tion of chloroform, operations of the first 
magnitude and the greatest difficulty may be 
painlessly undergone. Consciousness is sus 
pended, sensation placed in abeyance. Muscles, 
tendons, bones, even nerves, are cut and sawn 
through with little or no inconvenience to 
their proprietor. A man is lopped and pruned 
like a tree ; he is carved and hewn, and 
squared, as if he were a log ; and is, indeed, the 
mere apathetic subject of medical carpentry. 

Whilst the bodily edifice is under surgical 
repair, for the advantage of being enabled to 
, avoid the annoyance attending the cognizance 
i of that process, by taking, with ease and 
convenience, an excursion into the land of 
sleep, every lifeholder of the tenement in 
question is indebted to Dr. Simpson of Edin 
burgh. The peculiar power of chloroform to 
produce insensibility, was determined by his 
researches. For some time previously, sul 
phuric ether, the discovery of Dr. Jackson 
and Mr. Morton of Boston, in America, had 
been in use for the same purpose. There 
were, however, objections to its employment. 
A larger quantity of it than was consistent with 
safety, required occasionally to be administered 
to produce the desired effect. Its odour was 
disagreeably strong and permanent ; and, 
what was worse, it not unfrequeutly excited 
irritation in the chest. In search, therefore, 
of a more safe and commodious anaesthetic 
agent, Dr. Simpson tried a series of experi 
ments, principally on his own person, with a 
variety of volatile substances ; and the result 
was, his announcement, in 1847, of the desi 
deratum as being supplied by chloroform. 

The existence of this substance, chloroform, 
had been known to chemists since 1831, in 
which year it was discovered by Soubeiran. 
Very little later, in 1832, an independent 
discovery of it was made by Liebig. Dumas, 
in 1835, was the first to ascertain its exact 
chemical composition. 

When, m our nursery days, we used to 
read of some wonderful balsam, by means 
whereof well-disposed magicians and benevo 
lent fairies were wont to charm away the pain 
of injuries inflicted by dragons and ogres on 
the persons of good knights and serviceable 
giant-killers, a very natural desire arose in 
our minds for information concerning the 
nature and composition of the marvellous 
remedy. Those who are not conversant with 
chemical details, and who may, in spite of 
hope to the contrary, one day have a tooth 
to be extracted, or a nail to be plucked out 
r&gt;ot to suggest more formidable interference 
of a manual or anatomical description with 
the living mechanism will probably feel a 
similar, and at least an equal curiosity, with 
regard to the rather more practically inte 
resting subject of chloroform. 



Chloroform is a bright colourless liquid, 
in appearance resembling spirit of wine, 
which it further resembles in being extremely 
volatile, but differs from it remarkably in 
being much more dense ; for it is considerably 
heavier than water, in which it sinks. Unlike 
spirit of wine, too, it is not inflammable. It 
has an agreeable, fragrant, etherial, fruit-like 
smell, very similar to that of a ripe apple : 
and a sweet taste. Chloroform boils at one 
hundred and forty-one degrees, and its 
vapour exceeds in density that of the atmo 
sphere in somewhat above the proportion of 
four to one. The ready volatility of a fluid 
comparatively so ponderous as chloroform 
may appear singular. 

Chloroform, considered as a noun-substan 
tive, may be said to be an abbreviation not 
to employ the more equivocal expression, 
alias. In legal phraseology according to the 
statutes of chemistry it is called per-chloride 
of formyle, signifying formyle united with its- 
maximum of chlorine. More strictly still, it ia 
denominated ter-chloride instead of per-chlo 
ride, to denote that the proportions in which 
the chlorine is combined with the formyle are 
three of the former to one of the latter. Now, 
formyle is a substance supposed to be the- 
base, or fundamental, or essential constituent 
part of an add called formic acid. Formic 
acid is so termed from having been first dis 
covered in red ants, the Latin for ant being 
formica; it consists of three proportions of 
oxygen, in combination with one of hydrogen 
and two of carbon. But if such is the com 
position of formic acid, what, it will be asked, 
was meant by the statement that its base is 
formyle ? This seeming puzzle is solved by 
the explanation, that formyle is not conceived 
to be a simple element, but a substance 
analogous to one, constituted by the two pro 
portionals of carbon and one of hydrogen in 
the formic acid. Here it must be remembered 
that a chemical compound differs essentially 
from a mechanical mixture. Things mixed 
mechanically are separable particle from 
particle ; sulphur from charcoal ; chalk from 
cheese. In a chemical compound, the least 
particle that can be got by mechanical sub 
division contains the same chemical con 
stituents as the whole mass. The smallest 
conceivable quantity, for instance, of formyle r 
consists of carbon and hydrogen. Formyle 
has never been produced separately, so as to 
be shown by itself ; but chemists, on certain 
theoretical grounds, conclude that the carbon 
and the hydrogen of the formic acid exist 
therein in a state of special combination, as a 
distinct thing ; so that formic acid consists 
not in a mutual partnership between carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen individually, but of 
a particular arrangement of carbon and 
hydrogen on the one band making formyle 
with respect to oxygen on the other. In 
like manner, also, Chloroform is ultimately 
resolvable into chlorine, hydrogen, and carbon : 
the formyle, to which the three parts of 
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what and how many such may be eligible for 
recourse to it. Against its use in that de 
partment of medical practice, however, objec 
tions have been urged with which it certainly 
is within the province of common sense and 
common morality to deal. The prevention of 
the sufferings attendant on parturition, by 
anaesthetic agents, has been denounced as 
" unscriptural" and "irreligious ;" an attempt 
to contravene the judgment of Providence on 
the mother of all living. This objection was 
not started by the prejudice and imbecility of 
ordinary fanaticism ; it was gravely advanced 
by educated and even by scientific persons ; 
nay, it was actually put forward in the " Edin 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal," for 
July, 1847. Dr. Simpson found himself 
obliged to write a pamphlet in reply to it ; 
and he certainly most fully exposed its un- 
soundness and absurdity. For this demon 



stration, a very 



moderate amount of 



,rgu- 



mentation is, however, sufficient. The severity 
which has inflicted bodily suffering is qualified 
by the mercy which has granted medicines 
and remedies, without prescribing any limit 
ment, whether for cure or for 



it is morally wrong to use 
chloroform in obstetricy, it is also wrong to 
give a common anodyne, or composing draught : 



tiring out the opposing muscles, till at last 
they yield from very fatigue, and allow the 
bone to return to its place. But this is not 
always practicable, and it has not unfrequently 
been judged necessary by surgeons to subdue 
the muscular action by bleeding, and the 
administration of remedies, such as tartrate 
of antimony, which produce an extreme and 
overwhelming prostration of the vital powers. 
Downright intoxication, even, has been recom 
mended by some authors for this purpose. 
By the inhalation of chloroform, the required 
muscular conditions are readily obtained ; the 
patient sinks into insensibility, declaring that 
he feels " quite jolly," and the pulleys having 
been previously adjusted to the limb, the 
dislocation is reduced without force, difficulty, 
or pain. 

Still more striking must be the service of 
chloroform in a case wherein the object is a 
reduction of displaced parts, which, if not 
practicable by ordinary means, must be 
effected by an operation, a step to which 
any seriously exhaustive measures are very 
undesirable preliminaries. Chloroform, more 
over, affords most valuable assistance in the 
performance of operations, perhaps of a diffi 
cult and delicate nature, upon infants, whose 
acquiescence in the surgeon s proceedings is 



nay, it is sinful to administer any kind of extremely to be wished for, and not usually to 
medicine whatever to any sick person : sick- be obtained. To say nothing of the real 



ness, alike with all other evils, being pre 
sumed to be the penalty of transgression. 
Compound extract of colocynth is an impiety 
at this rate, and black draughts are irreligious. 
But, apart from particulars, what are we to 
think of the understanding that could con 
ceive the evasion of a penalty imposed by 
Infinite Power and Wisdom 1 The Edinburgh 
mind, at any rate, is not that which, one 
would suppose, could have imagined the pos 
sibility of frustrating a decree of Omnipotence 
and Omniscience. 

There is, moreover, another description of 
cases in which the powers of chloroform are 
available for the 



titioner. The relaxation of the muscles of the 



blessing to mothers, and all humane persons, 
involved in the prevention of the poor little 
creature s suffering. 

Chloroform has also been administered with 
advantage in cases of less serious interest, 
which sometimes occur in hospital practice. 
A specimen of the disorder in question is that 
of Mr. Simpcox, related by Shakspeare, in 
the second act of "Henry the Sixth." In 
short, the cases alluded to are cases of 
shamming. A knave desirous of hospital 
diet and accommodation, and hospital leisure, 
presents himself with a stiff knee or elbow 
joint. A little chloroform is administered for 
the relief of this affliction ; and the rogue, 
having been reduced to a state of insensibility, 



limbs which it affects, renders it eminently | awakes with his limb precisely in that position 



serviceable in reducing dislocations. A power 
ful man, some such a Hercules as one of those 
sturdy specimens of the Anglo-Saxon race in 
the employ of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins, 
meets with an accident which violently dis 
lodges the head of the shoulder-bone or the 
thigh-bone from its socket. This accident, if 
not remedied, would deprive him of the means 
of earning his bread. The bone being out of 
its place, the business of the surgeon is to pull 
it in again. But this duty is more easily 
prescribed than accomplished. All the power 
ful muscles surrounding the joint, contracting 
violently, are exerting their whole force to 
retain the head of the bone in its unnatural 
position. Under the most favourable circum 
stances of the case, as treated by old-fashioned 
surgery, the reduction of the dislocation is 
effected with the aid of pulleys, by slowly 



in which he protested that he could not place 
it by any means. 

It is also worthy of mention that the benefit 
of chloroform has been extended to the brute 
creation. During the unconsciousness it pro 
duces, a leopard has had a leg amputated. 
So remarkably savage a species of beast, 
indeed, has it charms to soothe, that even 
bears, under its trauquillising influence, have 
been relieved of cataract couched, if the 
phrase may be hazarded, in slumber. 

But are there no objections to the use of 
chloroform deserving of serious consideration ? 
There are, indeed, some very grave objections 
to its use. An advanced stage of pulmonary 
disease, malformation or disease of the heart, 
or tendency to apoplexy, would be objections 
of this nature ; and an objection which com 
prehends them all, would be the employment 
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&lt;&gt;t tl, 


. 

i-ll tVolll till- 
Ill whi.-h it was employed at - 

tll i"lllcw s I ili- &lt;lr:il 

In- .-til we knew, liowever, the &lt; ( 

; lie ultimate result 

rations, would h:iv; Mill to be settl&lt; 

i |..ir to consider th;it it 
ivjudicially iu the nmun&gt; 
indie.. 

It is :ill.L. l that the whole number of 
i &gt; at hs from Chloroform " does not 
exceed twenty. In acme of these no m&lt;-&lt;iic.il 
man was present ; in others, it was adminis 
tered without precaution, and in excess ; in 
some, again, death seems to have been owinir 
to other causes. There appears to be no reason 

]K&gt;sing that stu]efaction by eh:. 
would be at all more likely to be followed by- 
fatal results, than casual intoxication, as con- 

. i from habitual drunkenness, 
other objections to the use of chloro 
form are such as were raised against the 
circulation of the blood, and vaccination, and, 
v, against rhubarb and senna, at their 
tirst discovery. They partly proceed from a 
iislike to learn anything; partly from 
that conservative instinct, which in MOM 
minds supplies the placo of intelligent cir- 
etiou as a safeguard against the dangers 
. ation. 

, ahu~e of chloroform for criminal 
ends has attracted the attention of the legisla 
ture, and a Bill for the Prevention of Offences 
11 presented to the House of Peers by 
l.onl &lt; ampbell, in which rather prominent 
and discreditable mention is made of that 
i"tic fluid. A well-written pamphlet, 
lohn Snow, will place this subject in a 
! li^ht before any one desirous of 
.rating it. Here it is sufficient to remark 
ilon. t unii. in order to prove effectual, 
requires ;t voluntary inhalat ion of some length ; 
&gt;\~ it , must be caused 
; and that, iu short, 
it is no nioiv easy to stiipit y any on 
his will by uirans of chloi-r.: .rm. than 
:\-aii i-wat.T. Tii&gt;-i .- .-an 
doubt, that t ; 

i under its intliience 
were t 

an/cat hevia, wh n-h was, in all probabilitv, 
traceable, iio&gt; 

but to a certain e..iiibin;u i,.n of carbon, 
and hydro.,., u. t. Tim-d technically 

alcohol, 

\\iii.-h the 



I" sodium, or common salt, to 
porpoMa 

chloroform i in.-.- its extntonlinai 

on ill. 

which ;i- . .-n. alde 

hyde, bisulphuret of car! 
ether all differ from it more &lt; 
nitrous oxide or protoxide 
differs from it entirely in chenii 
tion ; yet they agree with it in a greater or leas 
degree in th. 

bihty to pain. &lt; &gt;ur ignorance on 
is not perhaps to be wondered . 
consider that piiii 
considerable i 

ceeded in forming a perfectly 
theory of ordinary intoxication. 

The discovery of chloroform is one of the 
many proofs which we ar&gt; 

vantage which is derived from the 
mod, m method of applying the intel. 
tin- investigation of natural science, in^ 
abusing it in visionary speculations. In tliia 
i y, the application of which to the re 
lief of mortal suifri-in^ has !/&lt;_, -n d.-i, ounce*! 
by superstition, as an infringement ol i 
truly Christian philosophy shou! 
ceru a recompense of the pursuit of truth, 
conducted in the desire and affec 
and should behold an earnest. 
wards to follow upon pel-severance in the same 
course and spirit. Who knows to what 
the revelation of Nature s seen 
gressivcly increase the amount of hum., 
fort and happiness ? seeing in In . ., 
sure the knowledge of clo 
the shriek of agony and pain,\vhi.- : 
a discord in " the still sad music of hum 



WORK AWAY ! 

WORK away ! 

For the Master s eye is on us, 
Never off us, still upon us, 

Night oud day ! 

Work 

Keep the busy : 

Keep the cca** : \ ing ; 

Seo that never thread lie wrong ; 
Let not cln&gt;h or claf 
Souirl ..f whin. i found U4 

of be strong 
.... that has to last so long ! 

Wuik away ! 

.loom 

the ready in*.-. 

old 

.-it s use. an. I rarer 

: to bchuUi : 
Work away ! 
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Work away ! 

For the Leader s eye is on us, 
Never off us, still upon us, 

Night and day ! 

Wide the trackless prairies round us, 
Dark aud unsunned woods surround us, 
Steep and savage mountains bound us ; 

Far away 

Smile the soft savannahs green, 
Rivers sweep and roll between : 

Work away ! 

Bring your axes, woodmen true ; 
Smite the forest till the blue 
Of Heaven s sunny eye looks through 
Every wild and tangled glade ; 
Jungle swamp and thicket shade 

Give to day ! 

O er the torrents fling your bridges, 
Pioneers ! Upon the ridges 
Widen, smoothe the rocky stair 
They that follow, far behind 
Coming after us, will find 
Surer, easier footing there ; 
Heart to heart, and hand with hand. 
From the dawn to dusk o day, 

Work away ! 

Scouts upon the mountain s peak 
Ye that see the Promised Land, 
Hearten us ! for ye can speak 
Of the country ye have scanned, 

Far away ! 

Work away ! 

For the Father s eye is on us, 
Never off us, still upon us, 

Night and Day ! 

WOEK AND PEAT ! 

Pray ! and Work will be completer ; 
Work ! and Prayer will be the sweeter : 
Love ! aud Prayer and Work the fleeter 

Will ascend upon their way ! 
Fear not lest the busy finger 
Weave a net the soul to stay ; 
Give her wings she will not linger : 
Soaring to the source of day ; 
Cleaving clouds that still divide us 
From the azure depths of rest, 
She will come again ! beside us, 
With the sunshine on her breast, 
Sit, and sing to us, while quickest 
On their task the fingers move, 
While the outward din wars thickest, 
Songs that she hath learned above. 

Live in Future as in Present ; 
Work for both while yet the day 
Is our own ! for Lord and Peasant, 
Long and bright as summer s day, 
Cometh, yet more sure, more pleasant, 
Cometh soon our Holiday ; 
Work away ! 



EPPING FOREST. 

THERE are few things which, for a long 
time, have come upon us with a more unplea 
sant surprise than the announcement, in Par 
liament, by the Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, of his intention to bring in a bill, 
this Session, for the enclosure of Epping and 
Hainault Forests. Is there, then, really to be 



no more Epping Forest ? Is that old metro 
politan chase to vanish as a thing of no more 
earthly use, and to become only a name ? Are 
we so abundantly provided with open, free 
spaces for the healthy exercise and recreation 
of our enormously increasing London popu 
lation, that we can afford to destroy and blot 
out for ever this noblest of all our parks 
about the capital 1 Are we casting about 
how to rectify the mistakes of our ancestors ; 
for which they themselves paid severely by 
the terrific visitations of the Plague, and by 
which they have left us a dismal heritage of 
cholera and typhus ? Are we purchasing land 
at large cost, and pulling down houses at still 
greater cost, to open up the dense and death- 
producing masses of wretched tenements, to 
furnish breathing places to our metropolitan 
millions, in the heart of the city, at Victoria 
Park and at Battersea and are we actually 
contemplating, at the very same time, the anni 
hilation of the most inestimable expanse of open 
land which nature and circumstances have left 
us ? A re \ve closing all our city burial-grounds, 
and organising a magnificent scheme for pre 
venting, in future, the pestiferous presence of 
corpses amongst us ; and are we, with the 
same hands, about, simultaneously, to close 
up by hedge and ditch, aud all the obstructive 
influences of private property, the only spot 
of any extent, where our pale and brick-aud- 
mortar haunted population can catch a glimpse 
of real nature, and wander amid woods and 
heaths, where they can feel themselves really 
in the country 1 

For ourselves, putting these most conflicting 
things together, we could scarcely believe our 
eyes when we read that all the woods are to 
be felled the very next autumn and winter, 
preparatory to the process of enclosure. We 
trust that there are tens of thousands who, 
like us, regard the destruction of these 
suburban forests as one of the severest and 
most irreparable injuries which could befall 
London. Let us recollect that, once done, this 
thing can never be undone. A forest, with 
all its air of antiquity, and its associations, is 
not the growth of a day, a year, a century, 
but of thousands of years. We may run up 
piles of brick and mortar, and cover scores of 
square miles with them, but we cannot thus 
run up noble trees. 

We have no species of architecture by 
which we can erect oaks and beeches at will ; 
nor spread out their airy branches towards 
heaven, clothe their giant boles with the 
scars of a thousand tempests, and the 
wrinkles of a thousand years. We may 
weave Kidderminster carpets, but we can 
not weave a carpet of heather and moss, 
and pour over it those delicate scents, the 
secret of which mother Nature has reserved 
in her own keeping, to cheer the souls and 
invigorate the nerves of those who love her 
We may manufacture gas, and send it through 
all the wondrous hidden veins of this huge 
Babel ; but the free elastic air which sweeps 
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.-tii. there must be equally available 

we extend our wildernesses 

of brick and mortar, of gas- lights and stone 
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mmonly known by the names of 

and llaiiiault F oreata. 

nail encroach n.rnt 

upon K.-n-iiiLTton (iardeiiB seema to have 
div.-rt.-d publi.- att.-ntion from the imp 
fate of the Essex i ore.st. 1 i 

. . .- all hin-li a (i-tfttmril t.-nd.-i. 
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a, thing within their reach but this one 
solitary forest of Waltham, which is menaced 
by the axe and the spade by our own 
SANITARY GOVERNMENT ? When the souls 
of thousands and tens of thousands whom 
we are building improved houses for, and 
creating parks for, and establishing ragged 
schools for, and others whom we are educating 
in mechanics libraries, people s libraries, 
Whittington clubs, and by lectures and 
popular journals, to a higher and purer taste, 
to a feeling for art, and an appreciation of our 
great poets and historians, when the many 
souls of these long for sight of free nature 
and a breathing of her free wind, where are 
they to find them except in these forests ? 

But do the people really estimate the privi 
leges of visiting these forest regions t Do 
they frequent them in any numbers ? Do 
they enjoy them in any extraordinary degree ? 
Let us take the evidence of an eye-witness. 
Mr. Howitt, who has lived for years on that 
side of London, in his "Year-book of the 
Country," gives many statements of the avidity 
with which all classes stream into these 
forests all summer long. He describes happy 
families driving children in their handsome 
carriages, till the whole Lea-Bridge road is 
alive with them. Speaking in the name of 
the large and wealthy middle class, the trading 
class of the city, he says : 

"The bells burst forth with a joyous peal, 
and remind us that it is Whitsuntide Whit 
suntide in London ! At once a world of glad 
and beautiful things rushes over our hearts 
and our memories. * * * With the peal 
ing bells we break the spell of town dreari 
ness, and are once more in the midst of the 
woods. We take our first flight into the near 
Forest of Epping ; we walk for miles in green 
glades, and beneath the close covert of the 
green boughs of the hornbeam trees ; we pass 
on, and wonder where are the people who in 
caravans have gaily driven from town to enjoy 
the forest freshness. 

" Once more we are seated in a pleasant 
opening of the forest, at our pastoral dinner. 
Our friend, Henry C. Wright, sits, as he sate 
twelve months ago, amongst a group of 
children opposite us, and tells them of the 
difl erent scenery and creatures of the vast 
forests of America. After an hour spent 
more delightfully than in any city, or in any 
king s palace, we arise and stroll into the 
brown solitude of High-Beech. There, bare 
ground, the scattered leaves of the last year, the 
old and noble beeches, carry us away to many 
a forest scene in the old and beloved Germany. 
We walk and dream and miles of pro 
foundly solitary woods, and old solitary Jager- 
houses, and primitive villages in deep, remote 
glens, and antiquated inns in rarely visited 
regions, rise before us as we go. But the 
gipsy, who would fain tell you your fortune, 
though you know too much of it already, and 
the laughter of parties of young people pic-nic- 
ing here and there, with lots of baskets, 



and some fiddles, and heaps of cloaks, and 
horses still harnessed to gigs and chaises, 
hanging their heads in sleepy posture near, 
awake us from our pleasant reveries, and we 
take one long view from a hill-top of the far- 
spread country, and mount our own vehicles, 
and away. Away ! but whither 1 To the 
Old Lodge of Queen Bess ! 

" Old Lodge ! the hand of the past is im 
pressed upon thee, and has given thee a 
character. It has invested thee with the 
poetry of nature. Storms roaring through 
the huge elms that stand near old com 
panions ; fierce winters beating on thy steep, 
gabled roof, and tinting thy framed walls ; 
autumns and springs, and hot-baking summers 
a long series come across the imagination, 
as we think of thee. The broad, easy oaken 
stair-case up which the heroine of the Armada, 
and the Queen of Scots tragedy, is said to 
have ridden to her dining-room, the tapestried 
chamber, and the banquetting-hall please me ; 
but, far more, the ancient desolateness with 
out and around." 

Now, we ask the large class, also, of the 
wealthy and educated, whether they are pre 
pared to see these old places, with all their 
historic associations, suddenly, and for ever, 
destroyed 1 But there is another and still 
more numerous class whom the same observer 
notices on their way to the Forest. They are 
daily in summer pouring out of London in 
vans : 

"With their looped-up curtains, their stream 
ing ribands, their bright colours, on they go, in 
trains of ten and twenty, filled with happy 
people. Sometimes whole troops of school 
boys, or school-girls, fill them, who sing all 
together as they go out of the great Babel 
into free nature. Sometimes they are servants, 
youths and maidens, who have subscribed 
their penny a week to the association to 
which they belong, for those rural excursions. 
Sometimes they are young people of another 
class, mixed with husbands and wives, and 
even little children. They are all bound for 
Hampton Court, or Bushy Park, or the still 
more favourite haunt of Epping Forest. They 
have music. It plays as they go ; and they 
sing as they go. When the music is not 
heard, or the singing, there is a merry clatter 
of voices, of laughter, and of jokes. What 
lords and princes are half so happy ] Away 
they stream, van after van, with their sumpter 
wagon well stored, trotting on behind. All 
doors are crowded, as they pass, to catch a 
glimpse of so much human happiness. Behind 
them lies the great brick- and-mortar wilder 
ness, with all its labours and cares ; before 
them, for one long day, the green Forest. 
Anon, they pour into it ; they drive up to 
some well- known public-house. They descend, 
form into knots of twos, threes, and half- 
dozens, or scores, and away into the woods. 
Then, it were a long story to describe all 
their wonderings, peerings, wanderings, ac 
clamations, leaping over bushes, slinging at 
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But tli- tin r is come, aim 

j.iv.-i.l uuJer a great 
ui. I r-Hiiitl gather the throng, and 
iiiu.-h mirth over getting seated. 
And then for tlu- clatter of knives and 
forks ; the popping of porter and gin- 
bottles, and I i-ss s pale ale. 

dinner, pi j* and cigars are lit, and the smoke 
curls up among the green boughs, with a true 
holiday curl. Talk, and laughter, aii i 
abound. After a while there is a ch 
for a leaping match ; another for a ra. 
music plays, the day rolls on, and it is time 
to go. With green boughs, stripped, vigorously 
and somewhat riotously, from many 
they dress and adorn their severa; 
ascend, and away. If they sing in 
they sing tenfold in going back. All 
men and women every heart is elate ; with 
a humming, chiming, sonorous sound, as of so 
many great cages of singing birds, they roll 
back into the great engulfing city." 

But there is another and lower class which, 
still more numerous, make its annual pilgrim 
ages into this forest, and who. if they are 
penned in by the destruction of such places, 
and the access to such innocent and healthy 
excitement, will find excitements more serious, 
and swell more voluminously the outbreak of 
r and crime. We will take one more 

1 that from this class : 
" Through the whole length and breadth 
of the workshops of London ; through all 
Bethnal Green, Spitalfields, through the Mi- 
n&lt;&gt;ries,;i! i along Tower Hill, ami upShoreditch 
and Clerkenwell, and to the very purlieus of 

- i n .Dials, and across the water in Sou .h- 
wark, has the important news flown that 

-tries are ripe, and mushrooms in the 
forest turf. Like an electric thrill, it has 
darted in far and wide ; and the great work 
shop soul, whether sweating over hot iron, or 

ifjr in dye-houses and natteries, whether 

. the shuttle amongst silken threads, or 
moulding bread for the living, or clenching 
nails in coffins for the dead, amid the hum of the 
old vampire song , 

" For when a dead man learns to draw n nail, 
He eoon will buret an iron bar in two," 

everywhere there is but one thought black 
berries and i tii &gt;n, that of cool 
breezes, the Hm.-ll of fresh turf, and sounds 
ives. 

i frenzy. Try 

it, to crush it. t&lt;. turn it aside ; it is 
At miduigi i..l the 

eves of holidays, tr 

i : them 

iken a mom 
furt h tin], i 

night, ;: , U-k, I have h.-ard them, 



and have &lt;&gt;&lt;v:usi&lt;mally risen to have a look at 
them in tli.- lireeze 

may I.: , wash 

them, it they will, but that in all the cleaning 
and the washing that they wait for. Ana 
thus they stream along, tl. 
i at i in of swelterere and boilers, in cap and 
and with basket on arm, or thrown 
over the shoulder on a stick. * * * 

" Good luck to them all ! If blackberrie* 
grew on every twig of every bush and 
all Epping Forest, what were they among so 
many I But what of that ? There is the 
Forest, and freedom, and fresh air, and the 
exhilaration of a great day, when thousands 
on thousands are gone out on a holid.-. 
to old Mother Nature ! Anon you shall see 
them coming back, filling all the r&gt; 
miles, and their baskets not over i 
though some of them are carrying them on a 
stick between two, like the messengei 
the bunch of grapes, returning from tl. 
mised Land." 

And all this popular enjoyment, an&gt;l 
ment of the true, healthy sort, is to 
from before an act of Parliament 
-vhat, and whose benefit ? That is the 
question. No doubt a great portion of the 
Crown lands might, with great public advan 
tage. Both the public purse and the agricul 
tural interest of the nation would 
better for it. Sherwood Forest, the ren 
retreat of Robin Hood, has long been utilised 
into a common ; and, as a common, is i 
dergoing enclosure. A large tract of th 
Forest, which is a naked waste, might, with 
equal advantage, l&gt;e converted into fit-l 
that without hurting the more beautiful wood 
land portion. The Forest of Dean, and some 
others, offer tempting tracts for en 
against which not a voice would be- 
But why is this London forest this 
London park thus singled out alone ; 
section ] Were large pecuniary advan 1 
accrue from the enclosure to the nati 
objection, in this particular instance, 
remain precisely the same ; for u 
money is for a moment to be p&lt;r 
tion with the health, the recrea 1 



morals of the i 

But let the public remember that 
their own lawful pr..[n-rty, and that if they 
say nay no ] ii i-an ! pr: 

of it. They have purchased all the royal 
forests . liv an a^re. : 

to it a t ian all these 

leaf ill 

invinlate. We grievously susp. . 

These 

n times of i 

back- 
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ground, for the honour of those concerned in 
them are numerous, and many of them very 
delightful. Does the lust of swallowing the 
remainder of the people s estate, stimulate 
these proprietors ? We envy them not their 
inviolable "locations," but let them hanker 
not after the portion which still belongs to 
the public. So far as the government value 
of these forests is concerned, we find, in the 
return of the Commissioners in 1848, that the 
income was eight hundred and ninety-six 
pounds, and the expense of management five 
hundred and eighty-four pounds. Any pur 
chase-money accruing to the Treasury, based 
on that valuation, must be small indeed ; while 
the public loss would be enormous, most me 
lancholy, and irreparable. 

We have uttered our opinion now let the 
public of London utter theirs. The same spirit 
which crushed, on the instant, all attempts to 
enclose Hampstead Heath, can effectually 
dissipate all designs against the suburban 
forests, if it be firmly, wholesomely, and 
temperately manifested. The Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests may, perhaps, think 
they are acting quite poetically in saying with 
Milton, in " Comus," 

" To-niorrow to fresh fields and pastures new ; " 

but " fresh fields and pastures new," obtained 
by the destruction of the only metropolitan 
forest, would be a metamorphosis which the 
London public would never cease to deplore. 



CHIPS. 

THE SAILOR AT HOME. 

A WELL-KNOWN adage gives to sailors "a 
home in every port ; " and the proverb is, we 
are happy to say, being fast realised. In 
addition to the " Sailors Homes " mentioned 



other ports in Ireland, he proceeded to Scot 
land, and at Greenock and Glasgow he was so 
successful, that large subscriptions have been 
raised by the citizens of each place. 

At Stornoway, in the Island of Lewis, he 
received the assistance of Sir James Matheson, 
who with a princely liberality had previously 
expended sixty thousand pounds, in one winter, 
for the relief of the poor in the islands of 
which he is proprietor. Sir James co-operated 
with Captain Hall, and the result was the 
immediate establishment of a " Home." 

There is also every reason to hope that at 
Inverness, Banff, Peterhead, Arbroath, Kirk- 
caldy, Dundee, Aberdeen, Montrose, &c., &c., 
"Homes" on a small and economical scale 
will be got up. Lastly, on the 23rd of April 
a " Sailors Home " was opened at Portsmouth 
under most brilliant auspices ; so that the 
reproach, that we have hitherto neglected our 
Sailors, can happily no longer exist. 



OUR PHANTOM SHIP. 



WE may as well go by the North-west 
Passage as by any other, on our phantom 
voyage to Japan. Behring Straits shall be 
the door by which we enter the Pacific Ocean. 
We are soon flitting between islands ; from 
the American peninsula of Aliaska runs a 
chain of islands, the Aleutian, which lie 
sprinkled upon our track, like a train of 
crumbs dropped by some Tom Thumb among 
the giants, who may aforetime have been led 
astray, not ii&gt; the wood, but on the water. If 
he landed on Kamtchatka, from the point of 
that peninsula he made a fresh start, dropping 
more crumbs, the Kurile Islands, till he 
dropped some larger pieces, and a whole slice 
for the main island of Japan, before he again 
reached the continent and landed finally on the 



in our recent article with that title, we learn j Corea. In sailing by these islands, we have 
that several others have been established not j abundant reason to observe that they indicate 
only in various parts of the United Kingdom, I main lines of volcanic action. From Behring 
but in the United States. Indeed these Strait, in fact, we enter the Pacific, bet ween two 



institutions originated in America. So far 
back as 1839, " Sailors Homes " were in full 
operation in most of the sea-ports. The first 
effort to establish a home in America was 



in 1833, at Charleston, in South Carolina, 
where it answered so well, and proved so great 
a blessing, that, since that period, others have 
been established with equal success in Balti 
more, Philadelphia, New York, and other ports. 

For the establishment of Sailors Homes in 
British ports, the nautical public are most 
indebted to Captain Hall. When that officer 
commanded the "Dragon" steam frigate on 
the Irish station, he was instrumental in 
establishing a " Home " in Dublin, which was 
opened in 1849 by the Earl of Clarendon : it 
has since continued in full operation, and 
the reports are most encouraging. 

On a late tour Captain Hall visited Belfast, 
where a meeting was held, and a committee 
formed to carry out this object. After visiting 



great batteries of subterranean fire. Steering 
for Japan, we pass, on the Kamchatkan coast, 
the loftiest volcano in the old world, Kamtchats- 
kaja (fifteen thousand, seven hundred and 
sixty-three feet). Following the course of the 
volcanic chain of Kurile Islands, of which the 
most northerly belong to Russia, the southern 
Kuriles are the first land we encounter 
subject to Japan. We do not go ashore here, 
to be sent to prison like Golowiiin, for we are 
content, at present, to remember that the 
natives of these islands are the hairiest among 
men. We sail on, too polite to outrage 
Japanese propriety by landing, even from a 



so we sa 



Phantom Ship, on the main island ; so 
to Kiusiu, and run into the bay of Nagasaki. 
The isles of Japan, calling rocks islands, are 
in number three thousand, eight hundred and 
fifty. The main island, Nippon, is larger than 
Ireland, and is important enough to have been 
justly called the England of the Pacific Ocean. 
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women keep their entire crop of hair standing, 
and they make the most of it ; they spread it 
out into a turban, and stick through it not a 
few pieces of polished tortoiseshell, as big as 
office rulers.* Inviting admiration, the young 
beauty of Japan paints her face red and white, 
and puts a purple stain upon her lips ; but the 
remaining touches are forbidden to a damsel | furniture. For desolating fires are common 



resumed upon the other side. So if we travel 
post, we get through leather-sellers villages 
for nothing. 

These houses in Nagasaki, which at a 
distance looked so much like mansions, are 
the store-rooms wherein tradesmen keep their 
valuable stock, and families their valuable 



till her heart is lost. The swain who seeks to 
marry her, fixes outside her father s house 
a certain shrub ; if this be taken in-doors by 
the family, his suit he knows to be accepted ; 
and when next he gets a peep at his beloved, 
he watches with a palpitating heart the move 
ment of her lips, to see whether her teeth be 
blackened ; for by blackened teeth she inani- 



in the towns and cities of Japan ; so common, 
that almost every house is prudently pro 
vided with a fire-proof store-room, having 
copper shutters to the windows, and the walls 
covered a foot thick with clay. Attached to 
each is a large vessel of liquid mud, with 
which the whole building is smeared on an. 
alarm of fire ; and this method of fire-in 



fests the reciprocal affection. Only after surance is exceedingly effective, where th 
marriage, however, is the lady glorified with is nothing like a Sun or Atlas Company 

: ., .!. ) i_ T vi i_ A _ _j_i, i j. j*-ii ___ . i ji 11, / f 



a permission not only to have black teeth, but 
also to pull out her eyebrows. 

Those are not little beggars yonder trotting 
by that lady who is so magnificently dressed ; 
they are her children. The children of the 
Japanese are all dressed meanly, upon moral 
grounds. Notice those gentlemen who bow 
to one another ; the ends of a scarf worn by 
each of them exactly meet the ground, yet 
one bows lower than another, and they go on 
walking in the bowed position until each has 
lost the other from his sight. Those scarfs 
are regulated by the law ; each man must 
bow so that his scarf shall touch the ground, 
and it is so made long or short, that he may 
humble himself more or less profoundly in 
exact accordance with his rank. 

Of rank there are eight classes after the 
Mikado and the Ziogoon, whom we shall 
come to visit in our travels presently. There 
are, one, the princes ; two, the nobles, who 
owe feudal service to the prince, or the 
empire ; three, the priests ; and four, the 
soldiers ; these four form the higher orders, 
and enjoy the privilege of wearing two swords 
and petticoat trousers. Class five counts as 
respectable ; inferior officials and doctors con 
stitute this class, and wear one sword with 
the trousers. Merchants and respectable 
tradesmen form class six, whose legs may not 
pollute the trousers, though, by entering 
themselves as domestics to a man of rank, 
they may enjoy the privilege of carrying one 
sword. These are the only people by whom 
wealth can be accumulated. Class seven 
artists, artisans, and petty shopkeepers. Class 
eight day labourers and peasants. Trades 
men who work on leather, tanners, &c., are 
excluded from classification. They are denied, 
and may not even live with other men ; they 
live in villages of then- own, so thoroughly 
unrecognised, that Japanese authority, in 
measuring the miles along a road, breaks off 
at the entrance of a currier s village, leaves it 
excluded from his measurement, which is 

* Hats are not used by either sex except in rainy weather, 
but every Japanese carries a fan ; even the beggar yonder 
holds his fan to that young lady, whereupon she drops her 
charitable gift. 



fall upon, and the most abstemious of fires 
eats up, at any rate, a street. 

That door is open, and there is no horse 
shoe over it there s not an iron horse-shoe 
in Japan, so two ghosts slip into the house 
unperceived. First, here is a portico for 
palanquins, shoes, and umbrellas ; into this 
the kitchens open. In the back apartments 



we shall find 



Dpeu. In 
the fami 



ily. We walk into the 



drawiiig-room, and there the master sits. It 
is most fortunate that we are now invisible ; 
for, did we visit in the flesh, we should 
be teased by the necessities of Japanese 
civility. That gentleman would sit upon his 
heels before us ; we should sit on our heels 
before him ; we should then all bow our 
heads as low as possible. Then we should 
make compliments to one another, the answer 
to each being " He, he, he ! " Then pipes and 
tea would be brought in ; after this we might 
begin to talk. Before we left we should 
receive sweetmeats on a sheet of white paper, 
in which it would be our duty to fold up 
whatever we did not eat, and put it in our 
pockets. Eat what you like, and pocket 
what remains, is Japanese good-breeding. At 
a dinner-party the servant of each guest 
brings baskets, that he may take away his 
master s portion of the feast. This master, 
however, is unconscious of our shadowy 
appearance, and continues busy with his 
book. It is Laplace, translated into Japanese, 
through Dutch. The Japanese are thoroughly 
alive to the advanced state of European 
science, and on those fixed occasions when 
the Dutchmen from the factory visit the 
capital, the Dutch physician is invariably 
visited by the native physicians, naturalists, 
and astronomers, who display on their own 
parts wonderful acumen, and most dexterously 
Scientific 



pump for European know 
books in the Dutch language they translate 
and publish into Japanese. The country has 
not been shut up out of contempt for 
foreigners, and native men of science have 
so diligently profited by opportunities afforded 
from without, that they construct by their 
own artificers, barometers, telescopes, make 
their own almanacks, and calculate their 
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pea are iit 



_ 

-, is up and down 



Japan. 



the 






ui l uot across it. Three 



:ft characters seem to be used indis- 
i.Uely, and some of thorn are 
Chinese. The good folks of 1 ai .Nip 1 
imlcl.t.-d to the Chinese for the lirt strong 
impulse to their civilisation ; not being them 
selves of Chinese origin, but a distinct branch 
of the Mongolian family. Their lain 



of this gentleman at Nagasai. .. 

. 
very much what ladies ai 



This lady 



to the 



ends with a projecting angle open 
on each side, a sort of bay, which 
has ; Mid if there be no more ground ti. 
the supplementary triangles on each 
complete the square, still there isalwa\ 
and that is always quite enough, for v 
more. It is enough to spend a fortune i. 
dwarf trees and vegetable curiosities. I 
pancse shine like the Chinese in monsti 



quite different, and has exceedingly can dwarf trees so well, that in a little 

Bg 1 iiilt up. i&gt;ox four in 



of monosyllables. Japanese written in * 
character is understood by any Chinaman ; but 
so would English be, since Chinese writing 
represents ideas. So, if a Sjxaniard writes 
five, an Englishman reads it as " five," and 
understands correctly, yet the Spaniar.. 
tell you that he wrote not " ti ve," but " cinco." 
lioveriug still about this gentleman, and 
beguiled, by the strangeness of all things we 



growing, a fir, a bamboo, and a plum-tree, in 
full blossom. Or they hypertrophy plants if 
i li -v please, until a radish is produced as large 
as a boy six years eld. Tneir &gt; i den 
ever small, are always laid out in hti 
style, and each is adorned with a tenii 

ornamental summer-house, but the 
real shrine of a household god. Ini 
garden walks the lady, :uul returns will. 



a, into a curiosity like that of children, we flowers. She takes these to an elegant shelf 
admire his sword. The hilt is very beautiful, fixed in a recess of the apartment, upon which 
comjK)sed of various metals blended into a a bouquet stands, and is engaged upon her 
1 in Japan i nosegav. An act ; every 



where Europeans would use jewels, because 

the art of cutting precious stones is not known 

to the Japanese. For the blade of this sword 

i impossible that a sum has been given 



drawing room in Japan 1 If with 

flowers placed 

who found her 

talk with him, would in t 



upon it ; every lady e 
husband there, and w 






not unlike a hundred pounds ; the tempering the nosegay talk, and say, "The \\ 



of steel is carried to perfection in Japan, 
where gentlemen are connoisseurs in sword- 
biades. Young nobles lend their maiden 
swords to the executioner (who is always 
chosen from the detiled leather-selling race) 
that they may be tried up-.n real flesh and 
blood ; as executions in Japan are generally 



husband are alone together." If c&lt; 
arrive, the flowers must be otherwise ad 
the position of every flower, and even a 
leaves, in that bouquet, is fixed by &lt; 
which is law, to vary with the use t 
the room ia put. One of the most difficult 
and necessary parts of female 



cruel, and some criminals are hacked to death, I Japan, is to acquire a perfect knowledge of 
rather than killed outright, the swords on I the rules laid down in a large bo- 
such occasions are refreshed with a fair taste arrangement of the drawing-room n&lt; - 
of blood. The mats upon the floor are the a manner suitable to every case. 1 



next things we notice ; a thick matting of 
straw forms a substratum, over which are 
spread the iiue mats, elegantly fringed. To 
see that lackered work inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, which we familiarly call Japan, in its 
perfection, we must evidently visit it at home. 
Anything of the kiiul so exquisitely U-aut iful 
as this little table, is not to be found in 
Europe. Whatever trinkets pass out of these 
islands into i .-. nayboen, that is, 

with secret connivance, but the first-rate 
manufactures are in !.&lt; \\as MI tiered to come 
to us. Without rmyloen, life would be in- 
:.-ible in a minute wilderness of rules 



-toms. Pe -I . 



that 



ai lies unburied, and is said to be alive, 
iiis death otherwise would 1. ad to dis- 

i -.. . I I : . \\ 1 1 . 1 1 

ule intoleral 

-I enough, :t- 

\ve are in ti. 



Japanese " Use of the globes " to holies .- 

To boys and girls, after reading and v. 

which are taught (hear, Eugl.i 

meanest Japanese, the most nee&lt; 

education is an elaborate trainin 

mouial rules of Ule. Bow - 

occasion, elegant kotoos, the whole .- 

and practice of g&gt; . nave to be 

learned through nun . 

there is given special training in the iiaia- 

kiri, or the art of ripping one s self up. 

Many occasions present themselves &lt;&gt;u which 

it as much e&lt; : 

man PM ^o to fire a pistol 

iriend. J ho occasions are so frequent, that a 

Japanese boys school would be incomplete 

in which instruction was not given in this 

tise all the detail* 

.. and in after life, if a day 

... appear-- ineriUUUi he 
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appoints a day, and according to the exigencies 
of the case, before his family or his assembled 
connexions, ceremoniously cuts open his own 
belly at a solemn dinner. Dying in this way, 
he is said to have died in the course of nature ; 
dying before shame came to him, he is said 
to have died undisgraced, and so has saved 
his family from that participation in his fall, 
which otherwise was imminent. Now we 
must leave this house, in which we have spent 
perhaps a little too much time : yet in the 
whole time we did not once hear the squalling 
of a baby, though a baby was there certainly. 
If this should meet the eye of Mr. Meek, he 
is informed that in Japan, children, until they 
are three years old, are not allowed to wear 
anything tight about their persons. 

Now we are once more in the streets of 
Nagasaki, and observe, that for a gentleman 
to turn his back upon a friend, is true polite 
ness, in this most original of lands. It signifies 
that he who so turns is unworthy to behold 
the face, &c. A bridal procession passes us ; 
the bride in her long white veil. There is a 
touch of poetry connected with that veil ; it 
literally is the shroud in which she will be 
buried. 

We are out of town now, and delighting in 
the open country. Exquisite views of hill, 
and dale, and wood, and water, tempt the 
sight. Eice fields, of course, we pass ; rice is 
a staple article of diet to the Japanese, as to 
so many other millions of the huma.n race. 
It is the vegetable food that finds its way into 
more mouths than any other. There is 
wheat, also, in Japan, used chiefly for making 
cakes and soy ; barley for feeding cattle. The 
cattle being used as beasts of draught and 
burden, it is thought improper to kill them, 
or to deprive the young calves of their milk ; 
the Japanese, therefore, refrain from milk 
and beef. They eat great quantities of fish, 
poultry, and vension. In the country gar 
dens we see quinces, pears, plums, cherries, 
peaches, oranges, and citrons too : bean-fields 
abound, and farms, of which the hedges are 
all tea. Where soil and climate favour, many 
a hill side, in Japan, is cultivated as a tea 
plantation ; but beyond this, the tea plant is 
used by the farmers generally as a hedge, 
from which they gather their own leaves, and 
dry tea for home use, just as our farmers 
brew their own October beer. Now we are 
flitting under cedar groves, now under firs, 
now under mulberry plantations for the silk 
worm ; every good point in the landscape is 
occupied by a temple, which is composed of 
one large edifice and many little ones, the 
little ones are used by pleasure parties. There 
is a snake, and there you see in the tree a 
long-tailed monkey (Inuus speciosus) ; there is 
no other kind of monkey in these islands, and 
the snakes are all of species found nowhere 
else. The tree frog and the eatable frog live 
in the north of Nippon. Here we have 
squirrels. There are no lions and tigers ; 
there is not a single animal of the cat tribe 



known upon these islands ; you can meet 
with nothing worse than a wild boar. Great 
pains are taken to destroy the foxes. Here 
are pheasants without game-laws, and the 
peacock yonder looks as if he felt himself at 
home. Several palanquins have passed us on 
the road, varying much in shape and minor 
details. The shape of the palanquin, the 
length of the poles, their position, the way in 
which they are held, and the number of 
holders, all are fixed so as to accord precisely 
with the rank of the good gentleman inside. 
The number of attendants in the train, even 
of an inconsiderable man, is startling ; and as 
for a prince, he might be setting out to 
conquer China. The roads are good, and 
there is no lack of horsemen, but we have not 
seen draught carriages ; perhaps these hills 
are an impediment to travelling by such con 
veyance ; roads over hills and mountains 
being simply flights of steps. 

Hollo ! What couple scampers by in such 
a hurry ? Tis the post ; the greatest princes 
must put by their etiquette, and get out of 
its way. One man runs with the letters, and 
another keeps pace with him to supply his 
place in case of illness or accident ; if both 
posts fail, the nearest man, whatever be his 
dignity, must do their work for them. These 
posts are never horsed ; but each pair, at the 
conclusion of a stage, finds the next couple 
waiting to catch the important bundle thrown 
to them, and set off instantly, before the spent 
runners have reached the spot where they 
may halt and get their wind again. Goods 
are conveyed on pack-horses or oxen over 
land ; but water transit by lakes, rivers, or 
canals, is much more common. The roads 
are well swept, for the farmers on each 
side diligently scrape up all manure ; and 
as men with brooms clear the way before a 
traveller of rank, the highway is kept in a 
very neat condition. Men selling straw clouts 
for travellers, and straw shoes for the horses, 
which require, of course, frequent renewal, 
pick up a living by the roadside, and we pass 
them frequently. Observe that mighty cam 
phor-tree, which every traveller has mentioned. 
To Koempfer it was venerable for its age in 
the year 1691 ; still it is healthy, and so large 
that fifteen men can stand within its hollow. 
Hot springs, of course, we pass in a volcanic 
country. There is a coal-mine also here, 
though charcoal is the fuel usually burned. 

We have now crossed Kiusivi, and reached 
the seaport of Kokura, where we find our 
Phantom Ship in readiness to take us through 
a sea covered with islets, to the large island 
of Nippon. We shall disembark, and travel 
very rapidly through Ohosaka to Miyako, 
where the divine Mikado holds his court. 
We pass some strange-looking men covered 
with matting, each of whom has in his hand 
a long wooden spoon. The spoon is their 
cockle-shell, for they are pilgrims travelling 
in the most pious form, as beggai-s, to the 
shrine of their own goddess. This pilgrimage 
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[Conducted by 



London, Jeddo, the real capital, a grand 
metropolis, with about one million, six hun 
dred thousand inhabitants. Of course there 
is a wilderness of suburb ; there are endless 
streets ; there is a river through the town 
which flows into the bay, from which this 
capital is not far distant. There are bridges ; 
there is a vast multitude of people thronging 
to and fro ; there are shops, signs, inscriptions. 
We will walk into a theatre ; for here, as in 
the days of ^Eschylus, performances take place 
by day. There is a pit, and there are tiers of 
elegant seats, which answer to our boxes ; the 
scenery and dresses are handsome, only in 
scene-painting there is 110 perspective. As in 
the early European drama, the subjects illus 
trated are the deeds of gods and heroes : not 
more than two speakers occupy the scene at 
once ; boys act the female characters. Several 
pieces are performed, each piece divided into 
acts, and the plan is to give after Act I. of 
the first play, Act I. of the second, and then 
to begin the third, before taking the series of 
second acts. As each actor in each piece plays 
also several parts, one might consider this 
arrangement to be rather puzzling. Gentle 
men go out after the act of any piece they 
wish to hear, and attend to other matters till 
the next act of the same piece shall come 
on ; but ladies sit with pleasure through the 
whole. Dear souls ! they steal a march 
upon our feminine box ornaments; for they 
bring with them a collection of dresses to the 
play, slip out during each pause to change their 
clothes, and reappear, to catch the admiration 
of beholders, every time in a new costume. 

The palace of the Ziogoon covers much 
ground, being in fact a rural scene a palace 
and a park, locked up within the town. As 
for the Ziogoon, he also is locked up within 
his trenches. To understand how he is 
fettered, and, at the same time, how all the 
people of Japan have come to be locked up, 
we must pursue our little thread of history. 
Yoritomo established, as we said, the power 
of the Ziogoons, which flourished for a long 
time. Kublah Khan endeavoured to make 
Nippon subject to him ; but without success, 
winds and waves fighting with the Japanese. 
Mongolians were forbidden then to touch 
Japanese ground, but a century later friendly 
relations were restored with China. In 1543, 
two Portuguese, Antonio Mota and Francesco 
Zeimoto, landed in Japan, exciting great in 
terest among a mercantile people, trading at 
that time, it is said, with sixteen foreign 
nations. The Portuguese taught new arts, they 
brought new wares, and they were welcomed 
eagerly ; some of them settled, and were 
married in Japan. The Jesuits came, too, 
with Christianity, and their preaching was 
abundantly successful. Now, it so happened 
that about the same time, when the Portu 
guese first arrived, a civil war was waged be 
tween two brothers, for the dignity of Ziogoon. 
Both brothers perished in this war, and then 
the vassal princes fought over the fallen bone. 



Nobunaga, the most powerful of these, was 
aided by a person of obscure birth, named 
Hide-yosi. Nobunaga became Ziogoon, fa 
voured the Christians, and invested Hide-yosi 
with high military rank. An usurper mur 
dered Nobunaga, was then himself murr* dred, 
and left vacant a seat which Hide-yosi 
was now strong enough to seize. He took 
the name of Tayko, and is the great hero 01 
the annals of Japan. He it was who con 
tinued the robbery of the Mikado s power, 
and secured himself against revolt by establish 
ing a system of check over the princes, which 
prevails to this day. He left a son bearing 
the name of Hide-yosi, six years old, and to 
secure his power, married him to the daughter 
of Jyeyas, a strong papa. Jyeyas played the 
usurper, of course, and a large faction sup 
ported the young Hide-yosi, whom he had 
sworn to guard. The boy was Christian at 
heart ; his cause, also, was just ; the Jesuits, 
therefore, and the great body of the Christians 
warmly took his part. Had he maintained 
his right successfully, Christianity would have 
become the state religion in Japan. Jyeyas 
conquered, and the Christians, persecuted, 
afterwards rebelling, they were rooted out 
regarded as a sect politically hostile. Their 
rebellion broke loose in the principality of 
Arima ; the Prince of Arima drove the in 
surgents, seventy thousand in number, to the 
peninsula of Siinabara, where they stood at 
bay. Since they were not to be dislodged, 
the Dutch, then settled at Eirato, were desired 
to aid the government ; accordingly they sent 
a man-of-war, which fired upon the Christians 
and sealed their fate. To this service the 
Dutch were indebted for their permission to 
retain one factory. All other Christians were 
destroyed or expelled, and since those days 
every stranger has been required, exempting 
the Dutch factory, to trample on an image of 
the Saviour, as an evidence of his not being a 
Christian interloper. 

To finish our history, we must record that 
Jyeyas, having established his own usurpa 
tion, completed the reduction of the Mikado 
to a state of helplessness; completed the 
fettering of the princes, and the protective 
system of espial ; and being deified, on death, 
under the name of Gongen, was the founder 
of the Gongen dynasty of Ziogoons, which still 
rules in Japan, and still adheres to the pro 
tective system. But in course of time the 
power of the Ziogoons has waned ; the 
Ziogoon himself is now a puppet to his 
council, which is governed by a president, 
who by no means is able to do what he likes. 

Let us now see how all the Japanese are 
tied and bound, and kept in profound peace. 
In the first place, nearly half the population 
are officials in pay, and the whole empire is 
sprinkled thickly with spies, some public and 
official, who may intrude where they please, 
others concealed and not acknowledged, 
although paid, by government. Further 
more, every householder is required to watch 
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the actions of his five show symj&gt;:. 

with pleasant things as he passed ti. 

:md when he h;ul mad; effort* to escape; 



l.y two secretaries \\hi&gt;m the 
court appoints, one to reside with li 
the other to reside at Jeddo. The 
every act of government out of his 
The" secretary, who lives with him, -A 
him, and acts upon instruction* from the 
secretary who resides at Jeddo, who :&lt; 
prompted by the council. Not only does the 
prince live surrounded by a mob of unknown 
Bpies, but he ia obliged, every alternate year, 
to leave his principality and to reside at 
Jeddo ; hia wife and family are always 
Jeddo in the character of hostages. Further 
more, pains are taken to prevent a prince 
from being rich. He is required at Jeddo to 



. . 

kin on his guards ; they still showed no abate 
ment of good-nature. 

Under the main bridge of Jeddo lies our 
Phantom Ship, and from the heart of that 
great city of the East we float out to the sea. 
It does not take us long to get to 
Stairs ; and now a Phaatom Cab will takf&gt; 
you home. 



THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 

The Alhambra, Chain rT, 1851. 

ME. COKDUCTOR, 

I CANNOT heln thinking that your* 
is among those valuable publications whose 



!i himself by displays of pomp ; and | columns are ever thrown open to the com- 
if his purse be long, the Ziogoon invites him- j plaints of the intelligent " Father of a 
self to dinner with him ; an honour great family." You sympathise with these men, 
enough to ruin any noble in Japan. Similar j already past the prime of life, in their 
checks are upon all governors of towns and | struggles with the unrefined omnibus driver ; 
all officials. Any neglect reported by a you weep over the tale of their daughters, 
spy, any infraction of a rule, threatens dis- perpetually insulted in public places ; in a 
grace, and makes it necessary to perform the word, you are a man ana a Briton, and fond 
act of suicide before described. So it was not of fair-play. Sir, I am both intelligent and 
without cause that they were taught at ! the father of a family, and thus must form my 
school the hara-kiri. Perhaps you think the : apology for troubling you. 
council is omnipotent. Far from it. The \ About a month ago, blessed with the society 
council may, indeed, make any law, which of a noble and strong-minded woman, I was 
will be submitted bv the president for sane- i as happy as the days and, permit me to add, 
tion to the Ziogoon. Then, should the Ziogoon the evenings were long. The Alhambra, 
refuse his signature, and differ in opinion Camberwell., is my place of residence, and 
from the council, if he blame the law, the before the untoward events which I am about 
question ia submitted to the Ziogoon a three , to narrate, its doors were perj&gt;etually thrown 
next of kin, and they are umpires. If these open to the exercise of liberality, as my friends 
decide against the Ziogoon, he is deposed of the Stock Exchange are willing to testify, 
immediately ; if they decide against the | My two eldest boys, Albert and Wellesley, 
council, then its president and members must whom I have destined to succeed me, art- at pre- 
rip themselves up. ! sent at school, making rapid progress in the 

Yet still this tyranny of custom, which j dead languages; our three younger cherubs are 
would seem to be so burdensome to all, goes still in the heav.-n ,,t th 
on, because all are so bound that none can 
begin to stir. The Japanese, as we have 
partly Wen able to see, are an acute race 
they have original and thinking minds ; with 
a dash of Asiatic fierceness, they are generou- 

joyous, sympathetic. They love picnic parties I tainers ; and, I must do her the justice to say, 
and music, with a buffoon; who first en- me in the 

courages them to throw off restraint, to laugh 
and riot in good-nature ; and, assuming then 
his second office, draws himself up demurely, 
to give all a lesson in politeness. The buffoons 
who go for hire to promote mirth with a 
pleasure-party, go also as masters of the cere 
monies. The treatment of (Jolownin, as a 
r. will also illustrate the nature of the 



blishment included besides a nu 
the paee, Sarah the housemaid, and Mary 
the cook. If there was anything upon 
my wife prided herself, it was on her 
managing and keeping in order these re- 



Japan 



In moving from one prison to 



i , he walked, bound so tightly with thin 
cords that they cut wounds into his flesh. 
These wounds the soldiers dressed every 
lid not slacken any string ; they 
A .is fettered in the customary way. 
iingly would take him .in 



their 



. wh.-n li.- v 



ore; people in the villages were gladly 



not, ;is some of my enemies have 
m.-ili.-inusly asserted, in the parlour. 

It was on the evening of the 20th of March 
a day never to be forgotten that 1 stood 
at my dining-room window, looking out into 
the front garden. Twilight was beginning 
to wrap Camberwell in its dusky mantle; 
I know not why, but a vague feeling of awe 
insensibly stole over me. I had not 
i ved a dark figure ll 
i hover about the _ 
It appr. .a.- n.-d the door and stood the i 

or tw.-&gt; apparently feeling for some- 
thin_r. 1 ..pened the window and cal 

: no reply, out i 
something irto the h-tter-.-iit. 

the garden, and disappeared through 
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the Moorish archway as mysteriously as it had 
entered. 

I hastened up to the front door, and found 
in the box a little bit of paper. This was the 
squib which the enemy had flung into our 
peaceful camp the firebrand which was to 
consume us and our hopes. "Why, oh, why, 
was it not accompanied with a smell of 
sulphur, as is usual on such occasions ! 

Need I say that I allude to the CENSUS 
PAPER ? 

Let me here pause and solicit the laugh of 
any Turk or Russian whose eye this interest 
ing letter chances to meet. The tender female 
who may be exposed to present her back to 
the knout, or her neck to the bowstring, will 
solace herself with the thought that not even 
the ingenuity of Eastern despots has hit upon 
the expedient of making her give her real age. 
Where is this to stop ? It is not long since 
the tradesman and domestic servants of 
Camberwell rejoiced in the knowledge of the 
exact state of my income. They now gloat 
over the age of my wife. But I anticipate. 

On the morning of the thirty-first, there was 
of course a family council held, to decide how 
the tyrannical mandate of the Government 
could be best avoided or complied with. That 
we should ourselves first sign, and so submit; 
the real age of my Helen to the inquisitive 
glance of the servants, was not to be dreamt 
of. It may be mentioned in confidence, that 
she has for some time worn a luxurious crop 
of some other lady s ringlets ; and, that the 
theory is that her age goes back, while mine 
advances, like the male and female in the 
barometer. But though availing herself of 
the well-known privilege of the sex to retail 
small fibs, as occasion may require, she 
would yet scorn to misinform the Government 
on an important particular. Besides, these 
trifling discrepancies between fact and fiction, 
are not for the kitchen. 1, accordingly, trans 
mitted the document to the lower regions. 

Days passed on. A fat man with red hair 
kept continually calling, and still the paper 
was not filled up. At last a polite message 
was sent to me, to the effect that if it failed 
to be ready by that time next day, the Govern 
ment was prepared to put every engine at 
their command in play. I should be dragged 
before two myrmidons of justice. There was 
no help for it, and so I summoned up the ser 
vants in a body. After considerable persua 
sion on my part, aided by a few threats on 
that of my wife, we succeeded in extracting 
from them a confession of their respective 
ages. Gaspar was twenty-two ; the house 
maid was nineteen ; the cook was twenty-five, 
and the nurse was thirty. " Thirty ! " ex 
claimed my wife. " Yes, ma am, just turned 
thirty," she replied, unabashed. It may be 
remarked, that my own impression is, that the 
page is seventeen .; Sarah twenty-seven ; 
cook thirty-one ; and as for the last-named old 
woman, if she ever sees forty-eight again, it 
will be in her dreams. However, that was no 



business of ours. For our own part, it is need 
less to say that we were above such petty 
deception. So, signing our correct ages (forty- 
seven for myself, and thirty-nine for my wife) 
I delivered the paper into the hands of the 
red-haired man in the hall, and saw him place 
it, amongst others, carefully in his pocket. 
" See him to the gate, Charles," said Mrs. S. 
But I had my slippers on, and did not like to 
venture on the gravel. Oh, the fatal result 
of disobedience ! Young men, take warning 
by me and obey your wives, as you are sworn 
to do, in all things ! 

Not to detain you too long, sir, about five 
minutes afterwards, my wife, in the course 
of her perambulations, happening to catch 
the sound of suppressed laughter in the 
kitchen, had the following scraps of conver 
sation involuntarily forced upon her ear. 
" Thirty-nine ! " exclaimed the page in great 
glee ; " why I heerd her tell Mrs. Jones the 
other day, at dinner, as she was thirty-one. 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! " " Oh, the wanity of them 
old women ! " put in the nurse. " The air on 
her ead must be false," laughed the cook. 
" Mrs. Pry give me a shilling to take round 
the paper to herwhen itwas signed," exclaimed 
the red-haired fiend, " and I m a going now." 
And then came another peal of " ha ! ha ! ha ! " 
excruciating to hear. 

It is needless to say that these wretches 
all received one month s notice on the spot, 
but the effects of this disastrous incident are 
not so easily enumerated. During the re 
mainder of the month the page has been fre 
quently seen to look at my wife, and then touch 
his head and grin at the cook during prayers ; 
the lips of the nurse have been observed to 
form themselves into the sound of "thirty- 
nine," as she stood conversing with an ac 
quaintance at the gate. Mrs. Pry smirks 
odiously when we meet at church. Even the 
demure little curate has commenced talking 
to my wife about certain extra spiritual 
exertions which she ought to enter upon " at 
her time of life." The miscreants have 
departed, and a new batch of servants has 
replaced them, but the same malicious grin 
flits over the faces of the new-comers. They 
have heard the tale with a thousand em 
bellishments ; it will be transmitted in the 
kitchen from generation to generation, ready 
to pop out whenever there is a little tiff or 
quarrel with the powers above. The draper s 
apprentice says that dark-coloured ribbons are 
most suitable for " elderly " ladies. Our life 
is rendered miserable, and all on account of 
the odious and tyrannical CENSUS PAPER. If 
you will exert yourself to show, Sir, that we 
are not living \mder a free government so long 
as this monstrous abuse is hovering over the 
heads of our families, ready to burst every ten 
years and scatter ruin in its path, I shall 
not regret having poured my complaint into 
your friendly ear. Meanwhile, I can add no 
more, but remain your very disconsolate 
friend and subscriber. 
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THE riMSIILVG SCHOOLMASTK!: 

,.s recently supposed and feared that a 
had occurred in this great national 
(.Hi.-,-. &lt; in,- of the very few public Instructors 
we li:nl almost written the only one as 
t&gt;, \\ho.M- iiinr:il lessons all sorts of Adminis- 
tr.-itii.ns and Cabinets an- uniti-d in having 
in. kind i.f d-iulit, was so much engaged in 
enlightening the jteople of England, that an 
occasion for his services arose, when it was 
dn-ad, 1 they could not be rendered. It ia 
ssary to say who this special 
public instructor is. Our administrative legis- 
agree on the teaching of Ihe 
r, the Sermon on the Mount, the 

in H istory ; but they are all quite clear 
as to the public teaching of the Hangman. 
The scaffold is the blessed neutral ground on 
which cuntlicting Governments may all accord, 
and Mr. John Ketch is the great state School 
master. 

Maria Clarke was left for execution at 
Ipsui.-h, Suffolk, on Tuesday the 22nd of 
April. It was Easter Tuesday; and besides) 
tin- d,-e.-iit compliment to the Festival ofj 
Easter that may be supposed to be involved 
in a Public Execution at that time, it was 
important that the woman should be haii _r&gt; -d 
upon a holida\, as so many country ])]. l&lt;- 

H at 1, -isure to profit by the improving 
spectacle. It happened, however, that th.- 
, r, -at finishing Schoolmaster was pre-ei 

:re. that morning, to other pupils in 
another part of the country, and thus a 
paragraph found its way into the news 
papers announcing that his humanising office 
mi^ht, perhaps, be open for the nonce to 
competition. 

ntleman of the county, distinguished 

:ruth and goodness, has placed in our 
hands ..-.pies of the letters addressed to the 
" 



. 

by the various candidates for this 
pout of instruction. We proceed to lay them 
before our readers, as we h.v. 
th, in. without names or addresses. In all 
other respects they are exact copies from 
, inals. This is no jest, we be,u it t&lt;&gt; 
. rstood. The letters w, 

i-s written to 
the lli-h Sheritf of Suffolk, on th.- 

in the form of a polite n 



has an air of genteel common- place like 
an invitation, or an answer to one. 

Mr. residing at Southwark 

will accept the office unavoidably dec!. 
Calcrafb on Wednesday next viz to execute Maria 
Clarke a speedy answer will oblige stating terms 
say not leas than 20. 

To the W 3 h Sheriff of Suffolk. 

The second, lias a Pecksniffian morality in 
it, which is very edifying. 

Sir 20 April 

This day i Was Beading the m-v. 
When i saw the advertise for A hangman for that 
unfortunate Woman if there is not A person come 
fored and and that you cannot Get no one by the 
time i Will come as A suBstitute to finish that 
wich the law require 

Yours respect 
fully 

for the Chvcner of the 

prepaid iptWich Ooal 

Suffolk 

The third, is respectful towards the great 
finishing Schoolmaster, though such i- 
it mis-spells a name, with which (as v. 
Is, where observed) the public has become 

familiarised. 

Sir Saturday April 19/51 

Seeing a statement in the Times of this 
day that you wanted a person to execu: 
Clarke & you could not get a substitute 
Calcroft was engagd on Wednesday next if well 
c.n Redey to do it myself an early com 
munication will oblige yours &c 
P S. You must pay all expcnces Down as I am 
in Desperate Circumstances hoping this ia 
in secreecy I am 

In the fourth, the writer modestly recom 
mends himself as a self-reliant trustworthy 
person. 

Sir April t 

having understood you Want a Man oc 
lay Morning to Perform the Office Of 
.n i beg most respectfully To O!!V: 
to your Notice feeling Confident i Am Abel to 
..o it. 

From your obedient 
Sen-ant 

Street Square 

-.c Chappal 
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The fifth, appears to know his value as 
Public Instructor, and Head of the National 
System of Education, if elected. 

Southward London 
Mr. Sherriff April 20th 1851 

Sir I will perform the duties of Hangman 
for the execution of Maria Clarke on Wednesday 
in consideration of sixty pounds for my services 

Yours respectfully 
to the High Sheriff of 
Suffolk 
on haste 

to the 

High Sheriff for the 

County of Suffolk 
p. paid Ipswhich 

The sixth, is workmanlike. 

Honoured Sir Deal. April 21/51 

Understanding that you cannot get a 
man to take the job of hanging the Woman on 
Wednesday next I will volunteer to do the business 
if the terms are liberal and suit me 

I remain your respected 
Servant 

The seventh, is also business-like, and is 
more particular. The writer s mention of 
himself as a married man shows considerable 
delicacy. 

Sir Manchester April 19/51 

Seeing the enclosed printed paper in the 
Newspaper if it is a facte I am your man if your 
trums will suit mo that is what am I to have for 
the work and hew am I to get there 

I am yours &c 

P S. my height is 5 feet 5 and my age is 32 
years and I am a married man 

The writer of the eighth, is, we may 
infer from his tone respecting the eminent 
" Calcraft," a Constant Reader. 

To the Sheriff of Ipswitch 

Sir April 20 

Hearing that Calcraft is unable to attend 
on Wednesday next to execute Maria Clarke I 
oifer myself as a substitute being able and com 
petent to fullfill his place on this occasion upon 
the same terms as Calcraft if you think proper to 
engage nie a note addressed to me 
will meet with immediate attention 

Your humble Servant 

The ninth, is cautious and decisive, though 
it evidently proceeds from a Saxon, and is 
characteristically unjust toward the only part 
of the earth which is in no way responsibl 
for its own doings. 

Honor d Sir April 20^/51. 

Seeing that you ware at present in some 
difficulty to find an Executioner to perform your 
Duties on the person of Maria Clarke whose 
execution is fixed for Wednesday next I beg to 
"offer to perform the office of hangsman on that 
occasion for the sum of 50 to be paid on the 
completion of the same In order to prevent the 
public from Knowing my real name and address 



[ shall request you to address to M. B. care of 

should you 

ccede to my proposal an answer per return of 
Post will reach me on Tuesday morning which 
will afford me time to make the Journey per Rail 
I of course shall expect my cxpences paid in 
addition to the sum named 

This is no idle offer as I shall most Certainly 
attend to perform the duties imposed on you, at 
the time required Should you accept this offer 
I have the Honor to be 
Honord Sir 

Your Obdt Servt 
To the High Sheriff 
of the County of Suffolk 

P. S I of course expect the name to be kept a 
secret should you not accept the offer And if the 
offer be accepted I shall assume the name of 
Patrick Keley of Kildare Ireland 

The tenth, as proceeding from an individual 
who is honored with the acquaintance of the 
.eal finishing Schoolmaster, and who even 
aspires to succeed him, claims great respect. 
If we selected any particular beauty from the 
rest, it would be his mention of the post as a 
" birth." 

Gentlemen April 19th 1851 

Seeing a paragraph hi the paper of this 
day that you are in want of an executioner in the 
place of Calcraft I have taken the liberty to in 
form you that you can have me the writer of this 
note I have been for some time after the birth 
and am well acquainted with cal craft and I wonder 
he did not mention my name when you dispatched 
a messenger to him I made application at horse- 
monger lane for the last job there but Calcraft 
attended himself Gentlemen if you should think 
fit to nominate me for the job, you will find me a 
fitt and proper person to fulfill it 

An Answer to this application 
will oblidge 

Your most Humble Servant 

And will meet with immediate attention 

Gent"" 

Should this meet your approbation you 
will oblidgc by sending me instructions when and 
how to come down 

You will be Kind enough to communicate this 
to the High Sheriff as soon as Convenient 
To the Governer 

of Ipswich Gaol 

The connexion of " the sad office," in the 
eleventh, with " the amount," unites a heart 
of sentiment with an eye to business. 

Cockcrmouth Apl 21 1851 

Sir having seen in the paper that Calcraft 
cannot come up. I will undertake the sad Office if 
well remunerated and as time is short please to 
say the amount and I will come by return of Post 
you may depend on me 

Yours. 

This is the twelfth and last from a plain 
man accustomed to job-work. 

Sir Wigan April 20 1851 

Having seen hi the Newspaper that you 
was in want of a Man to oficiate in the place of 
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nt tiio execution of Maria Clark o if you 
:i & bock 4 5 

& he will 1. 

Your obis lu-iit. Servant 



think a lit:!.- n.i\v :uul then, i 
Of this pit! 1: 

olmater,and 

:i and 
:mieto 



Tin: SUCCESSFUL 

oM, WITH CLOSED DOORS. 

: ill NTS { tin 

iv, tin- Hon. Frank learned u&gt; -i 



by a fixed rt^ 



The 1 1 
dctinilion of the partv. 

Chairman will pt-nii t mi 
detinition ..t liie party, and th -ii say that Mr. 
Yellow-boys i.s tlu- head of that 






. 



cannot withdraw 



from tin- niii. 

then-lore. a.- 

I must ; 

Yellowboys being attached to the party iu 

Mr. frj f .i,&lt;t /J tttledorc. I agr- 

withdraw tin; 
nipivssion from tin- minds o 

1 will i. . . .t n my 

(.)/"//- . ..r J&gt;ie- 

. tin- IfMraed - i.! 
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ill sound-ciphers, by Messrs. heard it. 
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bribery and corruption, and that .sir was enabled, with :. 



.loli 



n Fairii.-ld was justly i-ntith-d tg 

caudidali.- in th 



to swear a ihin_u wax hia;-k. 
or both, while in point of la&lt; ; 
:it heart LU 

tt-rni. and call it The pca-ifr- 

.id be jusi i;. . I, who t ho-, j 

apply in;, a htill .stronger t-xpi- and that the 

DriU&gt;h Constitution ha\ . all the 

/" // ..istilis meaua of a real and uu.sop;.-- 

by popular t-hoice. wa- 
-ff. withdrew the term cause upon the r. 

:id Would substit! 1 )Vom ind-|M-iid.-nt . -i.- tors. .: 

farnoii.-." wi h tiie | John l- airlield w;us at the head of il. 

I .une iii the world , As lor the. p.-pp.-r-:u,d .-..ii perl 
and so on. down i ..-d as a pr--it\ nnm-i- 

case in [int. As to any staiemt-nu and rabbit; of t-lt-ctions, a 

had to make, seventeen wit- public-house and husiin^ m..b. \sin&gt;e sol 

U6HM0 had I n Piimmonrd. each of whom ohjeei w a&gt; to pelt, or , 

!! important . jiint. ; but out of applaud, to lauirh. shout, or i 

this nil:. - n ha.i al- as they had 

-iiiiiled. or U-eii abducted kidn.. .r humour, and th- 

. , . ilieii they h 

i.iployed by tlV- sittinir mrlnl"-r T 

tli-- iiitanio i oratorical d 

famou^l. andidatt-. Mr. I lu D will now, i 
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where they were slaughtered and dressed, 
before being carried off to be hung up for 
show in the market. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. Is this the question ? 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore would come to that 
immediately. This M Squinney was the 
agent of the sitting member, Mr. Plumtree 
Yellowboys. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. He was the agent of 
Mr. Yellowboys for the sale of corn and 
other land -produce. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. And other land- 
produce, no doubt not only corn and grass, 
but the flesh that was made from them. All 
this he was prepared to prove, and requested 
his learned friend would not again interrupt 
him. M Squinney hired the house in his own 
name, and for the space of one month only, 
let that be observed ; but was obliged to pay 
for it in advance, which he did with a cheque 
signed by Mr. Yellowboys. In this house, 
M Squinney appropriated the ground-floor as 
a general receiving place for voters. Two 
rooms were thrown into one, and fitted up 
with tables and benches, and the floor sanded 
like the coffee-room of a country inn. A bar- 
window was made by a rough hole knocked 
into the kitchen, and through this, hot joints, 
and stakes, and stews, and pies, and vegetables, 
and ale, and pipes, and bread and cheese, 
and brandy, and gin, and slices of cold plum- 
pudding, were served continually. The 
electors called for what they liked ; and 
when a man was asked to pay, he put his 
thumb up to the tip of his nose, extended 
his fingers, and shut one eye. This was 
considered as payment. Here the question 
of voting was discussed ; two men, who 
were among the abducted witnesses, being 
always present, who led the conversation 
in that direction, and who made special 
report to Mr. M Squinney in the upper floor 
the " sweet little cherub who sat up aloft," 
as he was called as soon as any voter was 
ripe. This lower room, after a few days, 
when its office became generally understood, 
was commonly designated as the " sifting- 
room " by the townspeople, and the " win- 
no wing-room " by the country party. 
(Laughter). 

The Hon. Chairman. What is the meaning 
of the term " winnowing ?" 

The learned gentleman explained that it was 
the separation of the corn from the chaff by 
means of a fanning wind. (Renewed laughter.) 
A good vote was corn, but there were many 
who came to enjoy themselves who were either 
unqualified as electors, or who came for equi 
vocal purposes in fact, there was a great deal 
of chaffing. But plenty of " business " was 
done, notwithstanding. As soon, then, as one 
of the very pleasant gentlemen who acted 
as a sort of examining master below, had 
found a voter to be good corn or if that 
expression be displeasing to his learned friend, 
he would say as soon as the pear was ripe 
enough to fall, being probably somewhat 



mellow, if not sleepy, by reason of the ale 
and punch he had drunk, one of the facetious 
personages just described would propose to 
show him up-stairs, and introduce him to a 
gentleman from whom he would hear of 
something to his advantage. The mellow 
pear, aforesaid, was then taken up to the 
floor above, and in the front room he found 
Mr. M Squinney seated at a table and 
writing-desk, with a tumbler of water on one 
.de of him, and a prayer-book on the other. 
This gentleman usually began his little cere 
mony by asking the other to hold vip as many 
fingers as his vote was worth. Most of the 
voters held up ten fingers, but were informed 
that one hand only was to be used. Five, 
therefore, were held up. The man was then 
asked who he meant to vote for ; and Mr. 
M Squinney usually held up the prayer- 
book as he asked this question, with one eye 
fixed on the ceiling, and the other on the 
voter. His eyes had a special faculty for 
doing this. As soon as the voter had pro 
nounced the name of Mr. Plumtree Yellow- 
boys, he was told to walk into the back room. 
On his doing so, the door was immediately 
closed, and he found himself alone in a room, 
with a small table before him, on which was 

sheet of foolscap, with his name written 
upon it at full length, and five sovereigns 
placed upon it. Having pocketed the gold, 
the voter found the door he entered by was 
locked, but another door was open, over 
which was written, " The way down." This 
led, by a narrow passage, to a back flight of 
stairs, very dark, very dismal, and very much 
like the way " down ; " and these he had to 
descend until he arrived at a door in the 
lower regions, which opened by pushing, and 
the voter then found himself in Lambkin s 
Mews. The door closed behind him with a 
secret spring, and could not be opened from 
the outside. It had formerly been a side 
entrance to the slaughter-house, through 
which the sheep were driven. Under all 
these circumstances, Mr. Serjeant Battledore 
considered that the votes *&gt;btained by Mr. 
Plumtree Yellowboys in thefate elections were 
void and thrown away. Sir John Fairfield 
was entitled to the seat. 

The Hon. Chairman said all this was so far 
so bad, in respect of a system of secret bribery 
and corruption. The thing for the learned 
counsel to do now, was to prove a special case. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. And then to prove 
Mr. Plumtree Yellowboys implicated in that 
case, if such a thing be possible. 

Peter Bothmore was now called and examined. 
Deposed to having been engaged to play a 
trombone in front of the " Glorious Consti 
tution " public-house. Was one of a band 
that played there all day long. The yellow 
party held out at that inn. Meant by 
" holding out " that they eat and drank there. 
Also that they made speeches there, and 
sang songs. Also that nobody paid for any 
thing as was had it was all gracious-like 
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: .. and won, --rs call him a 

drunk tli.-i. \\--\\, &lt; h- shire cat. 

WiUinni J luinworlh. Keeps a shop in the 



In- supposes they wen- drunk, beOMMMMM of 

tin-in could not .-peak plain, nor we very well, 
iii.r \s:dk neither, ii&lt;&gt;r stand sti-:i&lt;ly :i moment. 

Has seen several carried bomeinwheelb 



and "in- - mi a window-shuttei . 
tn jilay tin- trombone }&gt; Mr. 






......: 

i.-\ 



i 



Means that In- .---Us rock, 



and totl ce, and bull s .-yes, and all-sorts, and 

such like. l&gt;id not know where J-unbkin s 
M.-w, wa-. Kn.-w the house in I. 
Court. i IM-.-H in it, xs far as the 



By M t ,i : t. Th.- wheelbarrows DMMg, tat were never into tfa 

.nl or railway-barrows, Thought it was called tin- .-itt iiiL -room be- 
but il.-i p Lcarden-barrows. The voter as was cause cinders were siRed ti 



s.-ni In. UK- in that way, sank down in the 

barrow with his chin resting on his breast. 

Hi- wa&gt; usually followed by buys shout in::. 

and MPIII. uf tin-in waved lilt! 

ainl bli-w pi-iiiiv trump. -t.s. Has Been women 
: :! in this wax . Has Men thil 
.\v a man ami his wit .- carried home at 

the same tiiin-. Thi-y hail tw wheelbarrows. 

\vhii-h \\i-n- wheeled awav siil.- by I 

was calh-il a " family party." Tin- woman had 

a chiM in h.-r anns about thr.-i: years old. 

Thinks tin- chiKl was ilrunk too, as it screamed 

all the way, ami had a face like the scarlet 

fever. 

5 Spoonbill. Was also one of the band. 

Played tin- clariniK-t. Was engaged by Mr 



Mi. M \Sijuiimey once or . er re- 

e.-iv.-.l any iin.m-y from him. N.-v.-r had 
niuiit-y about him, except a few half|&gt;ence. 
Tin- &gt;weet business were not so good as it 
be, and were specially bad in election 
linns. At all events, people didn t care for 
his sugar-plums at such, times. Went some 
where else for them, he supposed. Never 
wrote a note to Mr. Vi-llowboys, saying he 
had a wife dyinjj of the measles, and seven 
small children, uioxt of them still in arms. Is 
a tea-totaller. 

By Mr. Serjeant Pike. Did not recollect 
receiving a present of a hundred-weight of 
loaf sugar and a box of Jordan almond-, th.- 
day before tin- election. Had no idea at all 



M S&lt;iuinney. Knew Peter Bothiuore. Had I who they came from, it" he did. Thought the 

good rea . I i. it h more did not know ! sifting-roorn was used for .sifting cinders, be- 

: IMIIMC, and played any bass he had a cause he saw Mark Miles, the sweep and dust- 
mind to. He, Spoonbill, had complained to contractor, go hi there one .Saturday evening. 
Mr. M-S.juiniiey, who said it did not matter Never drank dog s-nose in the sitting-room. 

as he plaved loud enough, and told Has heard that dog s-nose was ma . 

him (witii --) to mind his own business, and he and porter, but never drunk any. Made him 

would pay the piper. Has seen men, women, sick to think on it. Always took tea with his 

and children com,- out of the - ( iloi ions ( on- dinner. Had spent sixpence or sevenpence 

stitution" ijuite drunk. Has seen them during the election. Spent it in medicine for 

carried otl in wheelbarrows and in . big WIM, I &gt;es not know what medicine. It 

Mich cart&gt; a.s brin^ calves and piijs to market, were not in pills ; it were a draught. 

..- he came out one day, as Thomas Pavit, greengrocer, of Leapfrog 

how he d %ote lor the devil if he paid him Street, deposed that Plumworth, the hut 

like a - -ntleman. witness, told him, on the fust day of the 



-. Is a journeyman ahoemaker. 
Often stood in front of the "(ilorious &lt; 
tution t . we the game as was going on. 
Saw bfr.YeUowbojl drive up to the door, one 
day, in an o| M -n C :i four white 

horses. Knows Mr. Vellowboys. He has a 
large lilue-boitlc nose, small bright eyes, 
nair, oiled and curled, and very much 
like an uncommon handsome \\i _% laix e white 
teeth, dr. MM \i-ry plain and loose, in a in-own 

d lar^ e li^ ht waistcoat, with a 
liiij diamond shirt-jiin, and w.-ars very in- 
(litl -n -nt-made boots, for such a gentleman. 
Mr. Vi-liowboys did not &lt;, o into the " (Jlorioiis 
1 ition tin- day wiim--; saw him, but 

:, front i if th. 

and drank a pot of beer as was handed up to 
him b. .;ng all round, while e\.-ry- 

bmly in the inn and all i him, 

and cried " Vellowboys for ever ! " and he 
still a-bowin^ and a-Hiniling all round, and a- 

ias hand upon hi&gt; In-art :is h,- \. 
away, amidst the cheering and the band 
,.im.y up at a open 
window, griuuing and looking so uncommon 



wit.- upon her legs, and lose n.. time. Wi 
told him he had no wife, but Plumworih 



election, that his wife had tumbled 

raper and hurt her knee, and ti. 
M Squinney had sent him a little lump-sugar, 
as were very good for it (laughter). Plumworth 
had also written to M r. Ycliowboys, to tell him 
of his domestic atilictions, and had received, 
next day, three sovereigns from M Squinney, 
who said it was to put his dear wife upon her 
legs again. Advised witness to put AM dear 

Witness 
said 

what did that signify i Went with I luiuworth 
to the "Glorious Constitution." Plum worth 
; him to ham ;uid b ., and 

also treated several others to hot sausages and 
srub, and whatever they lik- d. Sai. expense 
was no object ; he eould have as much gold as 
he liked for hi- Vptea Went with IMumworth, 
ou the second day of the election, to the house 
in Lt-::, Plumworth s wile and a 

child t old came ti 

They all drank do- s-nose, child and all. Plum- 
worth and his wife each drank thr.-.- pints of it, 
and more. The child sucked it up through a 
straw. Plumworth was asked to sing a song. 
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It was the " Death of Abercrombie," but he 
could get no further than " his last wound," 
he was so imkimmon drunk. The three was 
druv home in wheelbarrows. They was called 
the " family party." Mr. M Squinney met 



the first barrow as it was a- 



i the 



going rounc 
corner, and said, " Steady, coachman ! " 
Plumworth owned three small houses in 
Prospect Lane. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore (to the last witness). 



gold as he liked for his votes, you, of course, 
asked him from whom it was to come. What 
answer did he make 



By the Committee. Was a married man. His 
a,ge was thirty-six, or thereabouts. Had a 
small field at the back of his printing-office. 
No garden. Kept a cow. Was subject to the 
toothache. Witness was not the cow. Went 
to the Established Church on Sundays some 
times. Was not a bookseller. Had never 
been an exciseman. 

By Mr. Serjeant Battledore. Had generally 
voted with the yellow party of Rotton. Not 



When Plumworth said he could have as much always. Could not recollect when he had 



not, nor why. Was aware that money was 
really sometimes given for votes in that 
borough, but had never happened to 



Mr. Serjeant Racket. As counsel for the I any instance of it. Never received any bribe 
sitting member, I decidedly object to this i himself for his vote. Would not bemean 



question. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. I must infer that 
my learned friend s reason for objecting is, 



himself to such a thing. Was acquainted 
ith Mr. M Squinney. Had known him for 
years ; was, in fact, a friend. Considered him 



because the sitting member would be named, j a very respectable man. Had smoked a pipe 
Mr. Serjeant Racket. You may infer what- { with him at the " Glorious Constitution " 



ever you please, as a matter of private amuse 
ment ; but you have no legal right to put 
the question. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. What possible 
amusement does the learned gentleman sup 
pose I can derive from hearing the dulcet 
sound of Yellowboys, from the lips of Pavit, 
as the echo of Plumworth 1 

Mr. Serjeant Racket (with great solemnity}. 
I protest against the name of any noble 
man or gentleman being mentioned in tl 



during the election. Had smoked two. 
Thought he might have smoked three. Had 
not counted them. Hoped there was no harm in 
it if he had smoked half a dozen, during election 
time. Could not swear that he had not smoked 
a dozen and a half with Mr. M Squinuey 

3d to 
once 

smoke half a pipe of mild tobacco at No. 17, 
Leapfrog Street. Heard people talk about 
voting, and so forth all quite natural at 



during election time ; but is quite prepare 
say that it was not at one sitting. Did ( 



case, and I contend that such a question ! election time. Never drank any dog s nose ; 
should not be put to the witness. j though he once had been induced to partake 

The Hon. Chairman. It seems to me that , of a tumbler of negus. Forgets who it was with, 
the answer of this witness to the question as j It might have been with Mr. M Squiimey. 



to who furnished the money for the votes, 
would settle the whole matter at once. 

The Committee, after a long discussion, 
arrived at the conclusion that, inasmuch as a 
reply from the last witness to this question 
would, in all probability, put an end to the 
proceedings in a summary and satisfactory 
manner, contrary to all precedent in com 
mittees and courts of law, such question 
should on no account be put. 

This decision was followed by some mur 
murs, and ejaculations of indignation and 
surprise. 

The Hon. Chairman. Suppress that vulgar 
and indecent interruption. 

James Podgers, printer and news-agent, and 
part proprietor of the Rotton " Weekly Illu 
minator and Nor -West Advertiser." Knew 
Mr. Plumtree Yellowboys by sight only. 
Was acquainted with Mr. M Squinney, 
slightly. Knew the " Glorious Constitution " 
public-house, of course, as an inhabitant. 
Had his beer from it, like others. Had seen 
the house, No. 17, in Leapfrog Street. Knew 
it, as he knew Nos. 18 and 19, as a matter of 
eyesight. Had seen gold in the hands of 
voters who were not used to have much gold 
pass through their hands, except on market- 
days, when they spent it freely enough. Was 
a voter himself. Had voted for Mr. Plumtree 
Yellowboys, on principle. 



Had always considered him a very respect 
able man. Did not know what business 
Mr. M Squinney followed. Believes he had 
once been a dealer in sheep-skins. Thought 
he had also been an upholsterer means a 
broker sold second-hand furniture. Never 
knew if he had been a pork -butcher, but had 
heard that he used to furnish pork of various 
kinds for Mr. Yellowboys (laughter}. Meant 
legs and loins, not whole carcases, except at 
election time (loud laughter). Mr. Yellowboys 
kept a good table, and had many friends. 
Witness never received a single guinea for his 
vote from anybody, nor more than a single 
guinea. Had done a little printing for Mr. 
M Squinney. It related to election matters for 
Mr. Yellowboys handbills, placards, squibs ; 
quite the usual sort of things. Was never 
paid over and above his bill except the odd 
shillings. Furnished the "Weekly Illumi 
nator and Nor -West Advertiser" to Mr. 
Yellowboys. It contained all the local news, 
all about the elections, of course speeches and 
so on. The general circulation of the paper was 
fifteen hundred, and about two thousand five 
hundred at election times. Never was in Lamb 
kin s Mews. Knew there was such a place. 
Had seen lambs and cattle driven down to be 
slaughtered there somewhere ; but this was 
before Mr. M Squinney had anything to do 
with No. 17. Does not know exactly what he 
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Iv llluniimitor lo Mr. V, -ll.,w- 
lorteg the ,-1,.,-tion. Th" nuin! 

numb"!- ord.-r.-d was ten tin 


l)o/s ii,,t niid.-i-htaiid the 
ion. 

Mr. Serjfi &gt; a most impretrive 





bill. It is inquisitorial to a.-&gt;k a tradesman 

out his hill. 

J/ir. fi -" Jore. But I have 

to ask if La is paid for ten thousand 

when In- oidv furnishes one thousand. 

Mr. Serjeant Kacket. I object to th.- 

. -&lt;itorial, ami tou"hin&lt;_f upon tin- liberty 
The witiii-ss "ould not 
jiii-s :ill at. in. . 



she onght to have had a . 

Dean ;" sh- didn t lik&lt; u sich 

have had a very 

long range to admit of so many saucepans and 
stewpans, and likewise for roast n 

and hoilt-r; but there was very little, if any, 

ofnll thi^ ; th- 
i 



; the place was nev&lt; r 

&gt; good scullery to act down 



Committee. Witness said lie .-ould 
not furnish more than on 
begin with, and had been paid fort 

isand in advance. That, was all. 
Tolly. Is a cutler and whit.-Muith. 
DttMMed to having funii- 1 ./ -n of 

Mid forks to Mr. M Sqiiinn. v, all of 
."iv takm 
Saw voters constantly going in and out there. 

v a cold round of Wf go in. Often j By Mr. Serjeant Pike. Was well paid for 
saw things go in. A market-cart called at the all this; wouldn t deny that; th. 
door every morning, he believed, with butter, 



pans and things before dishing up. 
was only a common kitchen range, with not 
half enough of anything, and a little bit of 
us to use as a sculler}*, where you 
on Mi, t swing a cat. . 

/;////" GbflMMlfce. Witness had to i 
dinner for a hordinary tliree times a day at 
lock t two o clock and ano- 
(Jould any Christian woman n 
and keep herself cool and steady-like 
to speak of cold joints and things ; and 
th.-n at nim- oYj.,,-k tli. iv .. 
as went on till midnight and more. Wit 
ness would like to ha put any geir 
of the Committee in her place, and then 
i at he could do. Had no blessed 
it to take her breath, and shake out 
her fea 1 



cheese, eggs, hn -on. and greens. Has seen 

such a cart two or three times while \ 

Saw turnips and carrots and a side of bacon 

i in on,- morning. 
By Mr. Serjeant Pike. The knives and 



and 



not stinted. Had a guinea 
Don t just exactly r 



how much more. Might have be&lt; &gt;. 
guineas. Was sure it was not three guineas. 
Was allowed perquisites of fat and stntf in 





forks were paid for by M Squinnev, with usual wav. M Squinn. v |,iid" ! 



a cheque signed by Mr. Yellowboys. Wit- 
sent some razors lo Mr. Yellow- 







boys. Sent a good many, as Mr. Yellowboys 
said he wished to shave particularly well at 
election time (a laugh), and had no objection 
tor it. Sent nome two dozen razors to 
him ;" also a dozen oyster-knives, and seventeen, 
corkscrews. 

Mary Dean. A cook an occasional cook, as 

to goii! r.-gular cook by eddication 

these forty years. Deposed to havii. 

out a-cooki&gt;i_ r to Mr. M S.juinney s house, at 

MM :i pi&gt;"-ions time 

! of it, she d warrant. Never knew 

what it was to hav. I off her back 

for three or four days and nights together, 

iiiu&lt;-h as she needed it in that littl-. hot, 

pthvd-np place, not fit to be call&lt; d a !-. 

t to have t&gt;een ten times :\A hi .4 for thf 

cook for, \&gt;\ 

!i-d ni&gt;on to roast and boil meat and 
vegetables, and fry and stew, ami bake ]*&gt;rk- 

1 mutton-pi, &gt;. mid bn.il ba&lt;-. .11. 

sandwiches, and i - cold joints 

when v i and all this 

insucli -. it.-hcn- 

uho didn t know her business, to h. lp 

everyti &lt; nthingsand 

nowrallery. To do all as she was n 



Mr. Yt-llowboys many s the good til:? 
was a gentleman, and Heaven bless him 
a greater gentleman than ever you will be. 
Witness had been a widow woman *i 
these ten years. Never said Sir John Fair- 
field was a goose. 

Hexkiah Doler, a jobbing tailor. Preached 
sometimes in a private meeting-house. The 
house belonged to John x ninan. 

Knew nothing whatsomever of any of these 

l&gt;. iv thill -&lt;. H - t . ; - - w. 

Was a fearful man. Meant he fear 
Heaven of Heavens, and 
of man and all his sins and man: 
he did not pi avc out the 

hymn and led off; hut not always. Some 
times held a candle for him a.s did l--ad. 

By Mr. Serjeant Pike. Witness knew .Mr. 

him a 

few times. Had received money fr .m i 
mending a pair of smalls. Thinks it was ten 
shillings or fifteen shilling. Does not r 

.ing a sovereign in one of the side 

Is sure he never r- 
n. -y a soven&gt;i&lt;rn. Had a glass of 
rious 
wboya 

00 hands all r-und. and treating 
people. Saw him with money in hi* hand 
before he shook hands with some on em. 
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Did not see the money in his hand afterwards. 
Had been called up one night out of his bed 
to go and pray by a sick fellow-creatur. Had 
lost his way with the man who took him, the 
night being so dark. Was so frightened he 
almost lost his senses. When he recovered 
his wits, he found himself sitting in the back 
workshop of John Vick, the tinman, all along 
with new saucepans and bright tin shavings, 
with one shoe lost, and a glass of weak gin- 
and-water in his hand. Felt very ill and con 
fused. Was unable to leave the house for a 
few days six or seven days pei-haps longer. 
Always kept in the back workshop. Lived 
very well all the time. Was afflicted in his 
mind at the ways of men. John Vick did all 
he could to keep up his spirits. Asked him 
if he shouldn t like to be a tinman. Often 
had fowls for dinner, with a little gin-and- 
water after he felt so partickler weak. Does 
not know what an " abducted witness " means. 
Knows what kidnapping is it means to steal 
a babe unborn, or such like. 

William Hook, officer of the House of Com 
mons. Said that having got a clue to the retreat 
of Hezekiah Doler, one of the abducted wit 
nesses, had gone to the house of John Vick, 
the tinman, and apprehended Doler in the 
back workshop. It was a little off-shop 
behind the principal work-place. Doler was 
lying underneath a tinman s bench, half- 
covered over with bits of old carpet, a broken 
hamper, and some tin shavings. He pretended 
to be asleep. A broken pipe, and a tumbler 
with the leg off, were lying on the floor, 
close by. 

Peter Leak. Kept a chandler s shop. Voted 
for Mr. Yellowboys. Recollects pledging a 
gold ring for two guineas. Came honestly by 
it. Mr. Yellowboys gave it to him. Does 
not know what for ; only because he was a 
good fellow. Often dined at the one o clock 
"hordinary," at 17, Leapfrog Street, and had 
supper there too. Hoped there was no harm 
in that. Saw John Vick, the tinman, there one 
evening a-talking politics with three others 
who listened. Vick was a good horator. 
About ten o clock Mr. Yellowboys came in, 
folded up in a large cloak and comforter. Mr. 
Yellowboys took Vick up into one corner, 
and pulled out a long purse, very heavy, 
seemingly. Heard him say to Vick, "You re 
a sensible man, and you know the world, and 
I ve a great regard for you, and I m sure I 
may rely upon you in all respects, and I 
am very much obliged to you for your 
votes and those you ve got me, and all you Ve 
done besides ; and how s trade 1 sauce 
pans looking up 1 and how s all your dear 
children, and your wife, and her mother 1 
and will you allow me to beg your ac 
ceptance of twenty sovereigns ? " Heard Vick 
say " Yes," and saw him pocket the tin. 
(Loud laughter.) 

William Hook, officer of the House of 
Commons. Had not yet been able to appre 
hend John Vick, who was a difficult subject ; 



but had sent messengers in various directions. 
Had apprehended yesterday the woman in 
whose house he had hidden himself when 
he first absconded one Jane Higginbottom. 
Had found her crouched down in a copper in 
the wash-house ; with damp clothes laid over 
her, and the lid laid on loosely. 

The Hon. Chairman. Call in Jane Higgin 
bottom. 

This witness came in trembling very much, 
and making courtesies at every step. 

Jane Higqinbottom. Sells tripe and lets 
lodgings. Is a widow. Knows John Vick ; 
has good reason. Wishes she had never seen 
him. Came to her house late one night, and 
took her first-floor. Said the rent Avas no 
object. Paid her a week in advance, and 
gave her money for coals and candle, and the 
tripe he had for supper. Saw lots of gold in 
his hand while he was looking out the 
shillings and sixpences. Remarked that it 
was a blessed thing to be rich. Vick said, 
" Yes it was, perviso there was peace of mind 
with it like his." Told her he had got a prize 
in the lottery. Said he was anxious to live 
very secluded and undisturbed for a few days 
to make his calculations for the next lottery. 
Promised to get her grandson into the Blue- 
coat School. Never went outside the door 
while he was in her house. Said the fresh 
air was bad for his complaint. Found out 
his name was not " George Fox," but John 
Vick, by reason of a letter that came in the 
latter name, and she was a-sending the post 
away, when he called out from the top of the 
stairs how it was for him. Promised to be 
the very making of her if she was only discreet 
and kept silent, and minded her eye. Knows 
Mr. M Squinney, who called several times 
a nice gentleman and Mr. Yellowboys, too 
both very nice gentlemen, specially Mr. 
Yellowboys. Knew he was a member of the 
Government. Began to think Vick was also 
a sort of Parliament man. But one morning 
she was woke out of a sweet sleep at four or 
five o clock, when it was just day-break, and 
raining hard, by Dick Spelt, the donkey- 
keeper, a-throwing up gravel and dirt at John 
Vick s window. John Vick opened his 
window, and looking out, when Dick Spelt 
calls up to him in a whisper, " The Speaker s 
a-comiug arter you. Mr. M Squinney says you 
must come away along a-me, di-reckly !" So 
down scampered John Vick in his shirt, with 
some more decent clothes under his arm, and 
opened the front door, and began to dress a 
little in the passage. " Then I, all in a fright, 
and not knowing but I had harboured a 
murderer, and should get took up myself for 
burglary and sacrifice, huddled on some 
clothes, and ran down calling out, "Mind, 
I ve nothing to do with you, Mr. Vick ; if 
you ve sold the country to Mr. Yellowboys, 
keep me clear that s all." Just when Vick 
had got into the donkey-cart, and was a- 
pulling up his stockings, who should come 
gallopping to the door but Mr. M Squinney ? 
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,-ill In , if the jockey does not 

ee you." "The jockey ! " says I ; "what 



"Now, my good dear woman," Hays he. " \- 

advised, a"nd get out of the way for a day or 

two, an there s a lawsuit at stake U|,M the 

wiiiiu-r ..f the el.-eti,,n races, and no harm 

will 

see you." "The j 

1 Hays he. "Oh, what 
in all this to in.-/" says I, "a poor innoc.-nt 
woman ! " I In! li.-fore 1 knew where I was, 
Di. -k S|.. It ;in&lt;l Mr. Vick luirri.-.l me into 
tin- loiikey-cart, with money put into my 
hand, and tin- .-ilver nil dropping about over 
th - wli.-.-ls and into the straw, and my cloak 
was hustled &lt;iv. -r my head, to keep oil the 
rain ; and Mr. Vick pulled me to sit on his 
th.-iv was no MM, in for tin-,,- on the 
.,nd away went the donkey clapperin^ 
lie stones, and round the first corner, 
arid off into the green lanes. John Vi&lt; k th-n 
got up and jumped out. and 1 seed him 
scramble up :i hank and get through a hedge, 
and run across :i turnip-field on t other side. 
I wanted to get out and follow after him, 
thinking he was a good judge of what was 
safest, and I didn t like to be left to be 
caught ; but Dick Spelt lashed on the donkey 
so uddenly, that I tumbled back ards into 
the straw behind, and lost my senses. When 
I came to, I saw I was sitting in a little 
mi the road-side, and a gentleman 
.-landing in front of me a-stirring a hot cup 
of tea. " Drink this, my good woman," says 
he, " and make your mind easy, and put on 
your shawl and clothes a little better, and 
then we ll take a little quiet drive home 
t i, i -i her." This was the officer as brought 
me here the Speaker who wanted to catch 
John Vick, and took an innocent widow- 
woman in mistake of him, so please your 
not know how she got 
inin the copper where the officer says he found 
her. 

The Hon. Chairman. Jane Higginbottom, 
you may retire. [The witness retired, step 
ping backward, with a courtesy at every 
step.) 

ird Spelt. Lets out donkeys. Deposed 

: having carried off John Vick and .Jane 

i ittom on the morning in question, 

.ittle country air. Had been engaged 

so by Mr. M Squinney, who had 

him thirty shillings and a new hat 

j .!.; and" told him. if he did it well, 

and kept it all secret, Mr. Yellowboys would 

jH rhaps get him a commission in the Horse 

(iiianis. Had intt-nded to put a brown 

e&lt;&gt;b in th.- ,-art stead of a donkey ; but Mr. 

M Squinney .suddenly came, and took it away 

for himself. Had never seen him nor the 

cob since. Hoped to gracious goodness he 

should, though. \V;ts a hard-workin_ f man, 

with a large family. Had a 

jn to ke,-p. Does not know why he 

.r.-h.-nd.-d for doing his ordinary w .rk. 

iitlemen was nothing to 

him, i...r the Speaker neither, cept as they 

had a call for donkeys. 



The Hon. Chairman. Has no intelligence 

;;atever, at present ; 
nor of John Vick. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. The evidence a 
obtained from most of the witnesses, in go 
clear and conclusive, that I think nod. 
exist in the mind of any one who has heard 
such evidence, of the fact of bribery ai. . 
ruption having been used, in on: 
the election of the successful candidate. Mr. 
Plumptree Yellowboys. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. By whom has i 
and corruption been used ? By the witnesses 
just examined I 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. By some of them. 

Mr. Xtrjeant Racket. Then, prove it l.v other 
witnesses against them, and punish th.-m. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore, (, hieily by M Souin- 
ney, the agent of Mr. Yc-llow ; 
deeply is M Squinney implicated, that h- mav 
lie. said to be the chief party who is legally 
responsible for the whole affair. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. Then, make him 
responsible. 

The Hon. Chairman. But we can t get hold 
of him ! (Laughter.) 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. You cannot, therefore, 
take any proceedings in that dir. 

An Officer here entered the Committee 
Room, and announced that M Squinm-v had 
been found, and was now in waiting 
Order was given for him to be brought in. 

The Witness entered with .-; 
tenance and a respectful bow. i 
hands had evidently not be,-n washed for 
some days, and his clothes were covered with 
small grey and blue feathers and whit.- down, 
i-ish, though he vid. iitly 
made a firm effort to keep himself calm and 
collected. 

ThomatDay, the officer. Had traced M-S.niin- 
ney to a farm-house belonging to one of the 
tenants of Mr. Yellowboys. Had Be.-. 
the house for him in vain, and the yard, and 
barns, and pigstyes. Had found him at last 
up in a pigeon-house. M Squinney had got 
up there by a ladder, and then had the 
ladder carried away. He had a fishing-line 
with him, by means of which he han 
his supplies of food. He had been there tw.&gt; 
days and nights. M Squinney was vei 
when he was got down, and said In- 
sorry he was took, as he had been dri\ 
frantic by the fleas up there. 

By Mr. Serjeant Pike. Did not know where 
John Vick was, nor anything alx&gt;ut his int.-n- 
tions. Had not heard that lie was ga 
trip to New York. It was possible, not im 
probable. These persecutions made i 
to..li-,h things. 

[Mr. M Squinney is now exam! 

By Mr. Serjeant Battledore. Was the agent 
Of Mr. Pllimtree Vell,.wboys. Had i 

agent for the purchase of furniture, and had 
done various things for him. T&gt;k tl. 
I Street during I 
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time. Did so to invite his own friends and 
connections, wishing them to vote for Mr. 
Yellowboys. Took an interest in the election, 
us WHS natural at such a time ; and took 
an interest in Mr. Yellowboys, as was 
natural, too. Was indebted to that gentle 
man for various acts of kindness. Could 
name several. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. You are not obliged to 
answer anything that will involve you in 
legal consequences. 

The Hon. Chairman. Pray be careful. 

By the Committee. Witness could name 
several acts of kindness received from Mr. 
Yellow T boys. Had once made him a present 
of a pound of snuff. One Christmas he sent 
him a hamper full of things, fowls and a 
turkey, with a Yorkshire ham. When his 
wife lay ill, Air. Yellowboys had sent his own 
physician to her, and witness appealed to 
every family man if that was not enough to 
attach him to so kind a patron. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. You took the house 
in Leapfrog Street in order to treat voters, 
and engage their votes for Mr. Yellowboys. 

Witness. Did 1 1 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. You treated voters 
also at the " Glorious Constitution," and gave 
them money there, and at Leapfrog Street, for 
the same purpose. 

Witness. Did 1 1 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. Did you not ? 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. I object to this form of 
putting the question. The witness must not j 
be entrapped into such an admission. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. I will answer for 
you. You did both, as several witnesses have 
already most fully attested. Now tell me, 
what was the average price of a vote ? 

Witness. I do not know that Mr. Yellowboys, 
or Sir John Fairfield, had any set price for j 
votes. They both gave money to treat people, 
as usual at elections particularly country 
voters, who come from a distance, and 
ought not to be put to expense on such i 
occasion. ..? .. ; 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. Do you know that 
Sir John Fairfield had any price at all, or 
that he gave money at all for votes ? 

Witness. I certainly do not. He might. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. Do you know that 
Mr. Yellowboys had any average price, or that 
he gave money at all for votes ? 

Witness. He might have done so. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. Don t you know 
very well that he did so ? 

No answer. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. You are not obliged 
to answer that question. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore, Why is this witness 
brought before the Committee ? 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. To answer any ques 
tions, within the rule of law. 

The Hon. Chairman. Any questions, in fact, 
but such as will criminate himself. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. Did not Mr. Yellow- 
ooys expend twenty thousand pounds, and 



upwards, in canvassing, contesting, treating, 
making presents, and so forth, during the 
election ? 

Witness. I believe he did. He was very 
free and generous. Very liberal with his 
money, I mean. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. Did not a great 
part of these twenty thousand pounds pass 
through your hands ? 

Mr. /Serjeant Racket. I decidedly object to 
that question. 

The Hon. Chairman. This would probably 
settle the point as to bribery and corruption, 
but then it would inculpate the witness, I 
fear. 

A long discussion here took place, at the 
conclusion of which, Mr. Serjeant Eacket 
declared that it was evident no further exami 
nation of M Squinney, on the point of money, 
could take place without his being made to 
involve himself in legal consequences ; there 
fore the rule of law was, that he should not 
be examined any more. 

A fresh discussion took place on this point ; 
at the close of which, the Committee decided 
that this witness could not be examined any 
further on the question of money. 

The Hon. Chairman. Mr. M Squinney, you 
may retire. 

The Speaker was here announced to be at 
prayers, and the Committee adjourned. 



We copy the following paragraph from the 
Eotton " Weekly Illuminator and Nor - West 
Advertiser : " 

. " Yesterday presented one of those scenes for 
j which this borough is celebrated, but one which 
j on the present occasion far exceeded all its pre- 
i decessors in brilliancy and triumphant rejoicing. 
The town had been in a ferment all the morning, 
from an early hour. Every inn, public-house, gin- 
shop, and beer-shop was crowded, and so were 
the streets. At half-past one P.M., the splendid 
barouche of Mr. Plumtree Yellowboys, drawn by 
four milk-white horses, highly caparisoned, and 
the postilions with blue silk jackets and white 
satin rosettes, came slowly down the main 
street. Mr. Yellowboys, attended by Mr. M Squin 
ney and two ladies most elegantly attired, stood 
up in the middle of the carriage, and bowed 
from side to side as he passed. All windows 
were open and crowded, bouquets were thrown 
into the carriage, from many fair hands, and 
shouts rent the air from the whole town, so 
frequently as only to enable us to hear the 
band who walked in front, coming in. at intervals 
with a few bars of See the Conquering Hero 



" The festivities of the day were most amusingly 
concluded by the summary punishment of Robert 
Forth, the old schoolmaster of a neighbouring 
village. He had got upon a wall near the market 
place, and actually had the unparalleled men 
dacity to denounce the Successful Candidate for 
bribery and corruption ; whereupon a number of 
the justly indignant electors of Rotton pulled 
him headlong from the wall, and dragging him 
to the great pump in Peter Street, gave him a 
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[Conducted by 



profound commentary on the state of the 
weather and the wind s quarter, followed by 
anticipations of a pleasant evening. 

I observed that Mr. Lavrock was received 
with a respect and deference, which he 
accepted with a quiet ease and self-possession, 
iutficatiiijf a desert of such homage. His seat 
was at the upper end of the room, within two 
of the chair of the President or Speaker. 
Gradually all the seats were occupied, and, 
at half-past live precisely, the Speaker for the 
evening took his chair. All rose, and a grace 
was chanted ; the attendance of professional 
members was full, and the Sanctification one 
of Dr. Greene s. So solemnly and gracefully 
was the service sung, that I felt moved beyond 
degree ; none of the noise, chatter, or indif 
ference of a public dinner-table was there, 
and it seemed to me a very pleasant earnest 
way of fore-hallowing a meal. Before each 
was a pint decanter of wine, and, after the 
first courses of soups and fish, (the carrot 
soup is to be commended here) a general 
health-drinking ensued, friendly and familiarly 
performed. 

" Our dinners are very plain, sir," said a 
cheery- voiced neighbour on my right hand, 
" but we are renowned for our boiled beef, Irish 
stew, and beefsteak pudding. Till they arrive, 
the pleasure of a glass of wine ? " I bowed 

and my neighbour, Mr. , the great 

music publisher, of Regent Street, continued, 
"Haunch of mutton at the Thatched House ; 
black puddings at the Piazza ; Irish stew at 
the Cheshire Cheese, are also three celebrities, 
which to my fancy rank equally high." 

Of course, after this gentleman s suggestion, 
I made my dinner off beefsteak pudding, and 
am bound to say that Mr. Cuffs cook well 
deserves his reputation. 

The thanksgiving, " Non nobis" closed the 
meal ; as fine a canon as ever was written, 
and of which the Italians at various times 
tried to despoil us. 

The Chairman, or Speaker, after proposing 
" The Health of the Queen," presently an 
nounced the first glee of the evening old 
Webbe s glorious " Come thou Monarch of the 
Vine." The words are those of Shakspeare^s 
song before Caesar Augustus, Lepidus, Pompey, 
and Marc Antony, in the revel scene of "Antony 
and Cleopatra." The members sang it nobly : 
they fulfilled Enobarbus s prologue " The 
holding every man shall bear, as loud as his 
strong sides can volley." Anon came the 
" Prince Consort and the Royal Family," suc 
ceeded by Dr. Calcott s tender and earnest 
harmony to Southey s words from Kehama, 
" Thou art beautiful, Queen of the Valley." The 
counter-tenor (the voice which bears the strain 
of the glee) on this occasion was one of the 
most delicate and perfectly controlled voices I 
have ever heard " a mellifluous voice, as I am 
true knight." The next toast deserved the 
heartiness with which it was received ; and I 
know I drank to it in thorough sincerity 
" Prosperity to the Round Catch and Canon 



Club." Afterwards came a harmonised version 
of the merry trolling song of Amiens, " Under 
the greenwood Tree," which Jaques so fan 
tastically commends " 0, I can suck melan 
choly out of a song as a weasel sucks eggs." 
I regret my inability to commend the next 
part of the entertainment ; such an opportu 
nity to some men is the cream of enjoyment : 
but for myself, I would at any time as soon be 
pilloried as be called upon to make a speech ; 
and, to my horror, I found myself specially 
named to return thanks for "the visitors." 
I leapt into the gulf, like Curtius. I could 
but thank the Club, I said, in the name of the 
company, for their " sweet voices ; " and I 
thought we must needs ask for more, as we had 
enjoyed what they had already given us : it 
was better for us to hear them sing, than for 
them to hear us talk, and so I would at once 
be silent, and resume my seat. " Very neatly 
done," said Mr. Lavrock. 

The two glees subsequently sung were 
Stevens s " Cloud-capt Towers," and Mr. 
Horseley s " By Celia s Arbour," both exqui 
site glees ; and then we had Baildon s famous 
catch " Mr. Speaker, though tis late." This 
catch imitates a scene in the Lower House of 
Parliament. A member rises, and sings " Mr. 
Speaker, though tis late, I must lengthen the 
debate." A second gets up, and repeats this 
announcement, whilst the first voice cries 
" Question ! Question ! Hear him ! Hear 
him ! Sir, I shall name you, if you stir." A 
third member appears, to claim the attention 
of the Speaker. The second voice continues 
" Question ! Question ! " &c., whilst the 
first voice exclaims " Order ! Order ! Pray 
support the Chair." All the members gradu 
ally take up the parts. The confusion, outcry, 
press, and throng of voices the uprising of 
each member to catch the Speaker s eye give 
dramatic action to the catch. One member 
made a great sensation, by ascending from his 
chair on to the table, in the height of his 
energy. During the rest of the evening we 
had Dr. Cooke s "Hark, the lark at heaven s 
gate sings ! " that affecting round of Battis- 
hill (a musician who sickened and died, they 
say, of a broken heart), " I loved thee, beau 
tiful and kind" Dr. Harrington s capital 
catch for three old crones on the death of 
a neighbour, " Look, neighbours, look ! here lies 
poor Thomas Day ;" the glee for five voices 
enriching Sheridan s compliment to his wife, 
the beautiful Miss Linley of Bath, " Mark d 
you her eye of heavenly blue 1 " Lord Morn- 
ington s " Here in cool Grot " ( the composer 
was the father of the Duke of Wellington, and 
gained the gold medal for this glee from the 
Catch Club in 1799 ; and at the conclusion 
Dean Aldrich s "Hark the bonny Christ 
Church Bells." I venture to particularize them 
as an acknowledgment of the good taste which 
had provided such a varied and excellent 
choice. 

As we walked home, Mr. Lavrock of course 
sought my commendation of the evening s 
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.lit, which I 

.-.-.1 alioiit its int.-llri-tual 

and humanising tendency, and affirmed, tike 

.loiirdain s music-master, that the ad- 

ut. Minly, .-iiid progress ot niusie would 

i rawls of every d. .seription 

international ami intestine i|iianvls and 

; in dun- with 

aoh other, Letter than Ix&gt;ni Palm- : 
most KIIC. .-.--fill diplomacy. I don t say I 
I to all, hut it plMMQ in.- much to call 

1.1 -.-nd. inan s r.-i-ollei-tion th 
worthily made during the last f. w . 

i education Mr. Mullah s 
schools M. .Jnllien s cheap concerts class 
t.-a -hin-; in the Array (some regiin. 
whirh, I have heard, are advanced enough to 
take part in the ( lunch services) the ar 
rangement and distribution nf Dilxlin s songs 
tor the use of the Navy with Her M 
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And that rich flush of sunset, whoao instant blushes 

.in blood all its eloquence, the mute heart 
all its speech. 

There was one that stood beside her, in the 

shadow of the glade, 
When tin; fuln.-.-s of deep feeling had .: 

made, 
For the love like bounding waters, that go Lrawl- 

iiig o er the plain, 
But echoes back in merriment its shallowncss of 

brain ; 
While the deep, still, calm affection, like the under 

current steals, 
And hut in strong emotions shows the Magnate 

that it feels. 

He had wooed her not for riches lor of kingly 

race ho came 
He had wooed her not for beauty, not for con 



quest, or for lame. 

, hi.s father s court WITC- high-born dames, of 

crew of the K.,yal yaeht, the extraordinary : kindred and di 

success of the Saered Harmonic Society, I But none like Lady Ethel in all her purity. 
entirely a middle class foundation, were all J As a young gazelle that Btealeth in her glad and 



cited; and I satisfied the old gentleman, as 



we parted at his door, l.y 



that 



manners were all the better for music, and 
that the Lai in grammar w.-ts rijjht respecting 
the emollient for the hnital ta.-tes and haliiLs 
of the people. 



TMK LKCKM) OF THE LADYE 8 
CROSS* 

IT was a lovely evening the glare of day was 

past, 
i!ut the rosy flush of sunset was still lingering to 

The flowers were blushing in their cells, in every 

shape ami hue, 
And the fevered earth was thirsting for the offer- 

: the dew ; 
V. hen with her small foct glancing, as a young 

and startled fawn, 
She sped the Lady Ethel like a gleam across 

the lawn. 

The birds were singing gaily there was gladness 

in the air 
And she was queen of all the lauds that spread 

around her there : 
Queen of the leveret and the fawn, the lapwing 

and the dovo, 
An empress in her innocence, her beauty, and her 

Queen of the grand old Forest, which ages still 

have trod 
The spirit of its solitudes, the Lady of its sod. 

.!: was beating quickly, and her pulses 

nine, 
As the fountain to the marble, or the ocean to 

A glad free sense of motion, with a cadence soft 

As the tinkling of the silver bells to the arrowy 
glanci: 

New Forwt, Hampshire. 



sweet surprise, 
She met her timid confidence within those trust 
ing eyes. 

She had been wooed by others : there was llegi- 
nald de Blorc 

The deeper, haughtier, grew his love, as she re 
pulsed him more ; 

Till with despair his brain was fired, and vengeance 
lit the pile 

A deep, dark plot of villany, of treachery, and 
guile. 

So as the thought grew madness his hurried 
steps he bent ; 

A slave to work the powers of ill a mightier dcmou 
lent 

The silver birch was weeping with its fair and 

graceful st. : 
And the emerald moss was wreathing all the 

rugged oak with gems, 
And the flowers were growing drowsy with the 

heat of day opprcst, 
And were wa:t:u_ vc s libations ere they closed 

their lids to rest ; 
When like a foul, dark spirit amid the gleams of 

light, 
He passed adown the forest-glade, and vanished 

from their sight 

Ncath a fair oak the lovers sat a mossy turf 
o ergrown 

And there the Lady Ethel had made her sportive 
throne ; 

And at her feet Prince Richard knelt, mute with 
excess of b. 

And owned the kingdoms of a world were naught 
compared to this; 

While the dark glade the shadow swept, one flash 
of golden light, 

That seemed as severed from the sky, hung hover 
ing o er the night. 

All as it marked them for its own that last 



bright sunset fell, 

Glowing (as ever brightest things) 
.well ! 



brightlj 
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And on her raven hair it cast its flickering threads 
of gold, 

And in a mazy garb of light her fairy form en 
rolled ; 

And placed a halo on her bi o\v, and wreathed her 
lips with smiles ; 

So the good angels deck the bride whom destiny 
beguiles. 

Then from the neighbouring thicket the stroke of 

fate went forth, 
And in her own blood weltering, she sunk upon 

the earth. 
Faithful in death, her arms have clasped Prince 

Richard firmly round, 
When the shaft sped his life to end a fairer 

victim found. 
So she who loved " in death sleeps well :" how 

could one wish to die 
More sweetly than with love thus crowned in 

robes of purity ! 

This is the tale that travellers tell in evening s 
witching hour, 

When all the Forest owns the spell of her per 
vading power ; 

And thus they point the " Ladye s Cross " Prince 
Richard helped to raise ; 

And for the bliss of that sweet soul the holy 
pilgrim prays ; 

And long may blessings such as these still crown 
the faith of youth, 

And hallow in their memory the impress of their 
truth ! 



A SHORT TRIP INTO BOSNIA. 

BOSNIA lias, for a long time, been the most 
unsettled part of the Turkish Empire. In 
habited as it is by a majority of Greek 
Christian serfs, and a minority of the most 
arrogant and violent Moslemin, the war of 
oppression has been carried on ever since the 
former was called into a disputed political 
existence, by the decrees of the late reforming 
Sultans. Since that time, the immunities 
granted to the Rajahs were contested by the 
Turkish gentry, and petty insurrections of 
the Rajahs against their oppressors, or of the 
Moslemin chiefs against the Sultan s autho 
rity, have unceasingly disturbed the peace of 
the East, and courted the interference of 
meddling neighboiirs. The disaffection and 
confusion of conflicting interests in the Bosna 
Vila jet, has become proverbial amongst the 
Turks. It has defied the cunning of their 
diplomatists and the courage of their generals. 
The last Vizirs, in particular, were mere 
tools in the hands of the reactionary Bosnian 
aristocracy ; but when it was found that the 
Porte insisted on extending its liberal 
reforms to the Bosnian Rajahs, the chiefs 
of the province rose in arms, by the conni 
vance, and all but the protection, of the Sultan s 
lieutenant. Ali Redir, a Bosnian landholder, 
is the most active and talented among the 
insurgents ; and, thanks for his intrigues, the 
cities, and among them Pridor and Baujaluka, 
declared for the insurrection. Attacked by 
the Sultan s general, Omer Pasha, the Bos 



nian chief has suffered severe defeats ; and 
there is a likelihood of his being put hors de 
combat for a time, but they have been tem 
porary. Other chiefs have started up, and at 
the time we write, the insurgents are again 
in arms. It is about the commencement 01 
the struggle that our trip took place. 

The night was dark, and not too calm. 
Staniza, an old, unbaptised, obstinate Servian, 
who had brought me to the very borders ot 
the Turkish frontier, sat with me by the fire, 
while Richard, my friend and travelling 
companion, slept on a bed of straw by our 
side. The storm, which shook the light 
Servian cottage in which we sat, blew into 
Bosnia ; it was but natural that our con 
versation should follow it. My curiosity was 
great, and so was Staniza s desire to recount 
the wonders of the country "on the other 
side ;" and while I questioned him, and while 
he talked, he smoked his pipe with that con 
centrated gravity which marks a true believer : 
he said, at length, " Would you like to go 
across ? " 

" I should ; but I have no money." 

" True ! Your Swabian* bits of paper 
your notes are of no use when you leave 
these territories." 

" How, then, can I go to Sarajewo 1 " 

" Have you not a friend on the other 
side ? " 

" Ahmed Beg ? " 

" Yes ; that s the man ! He will lend 
you silver. I will find you in horses and 
food." 

When Richard awoke, 1 recounted our 
project ; and after some persuasion he con 
sented to accompany us. Staniza brought 
three horses, and various good-sized packages. 
We mounted, and set off in high spirits, 
although without passports or money. 

A short ride brought us to Ahmed Beg s 
village, where we were received by a large 
party of dogs, which escorted us, yelling and 
barking, to my friend s house. Some boys, 
who were playing at the door, raised a shout 
which effectually scared the dogs ; but they, 
in their turn, surrounded us, yelling, arid 
laughing, and expressing by unmistakeable 
signs their astonishment and disgust at the 
spectacles which adorned my face. Staniza 
collared one of the shrieking imps, and asked 
for Ahmed Beg. 

" He is gone to Bijelastjena," said the boy, 
sullenly. 

This was bad news ; for we looked to 
Ahmed Beg for everything we wanted ; for 
protection, advice, and money. Staniza, how 
ever, seemed by no means inclined to sympa 
thise with our despondency. "When did 
Ahmed go 1 " said he. 

" Yesterday." 

" And when will he come back 1 " 

" This evening." 

" I thought as much," said Staniza ; " for 
In Servia and Bosnia every thing Austrian is known as 
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i e than half a day s 

.Hid int rod need our horses 
&gt;r house, wie 
men servants 
and ut; about. None 
of them sjx&gt;ke to us. They neither welcomed 
us, nor did ti k wliere we 
in. ami on what Inwinc.*? At 
the ureiiin had sj.okei, 
made his apjiearance, and told us 
nd take a seat in 
parlour. He led the way into 
a dark d the tire on the 
hearthstone, and a torch of tirwood in the 
: and having performed 
these domestic functions, he retired, silent as 
a di unit- waiter." 
We were now at leisure to examine the 
The room was clean and airy. It 
had an old discoloured piece of carpet by 
way of hearth-rug, and a heap of clean straw 
and 1 .lanketa in a corner. A small cask of 


I gave him my best thanks, and asked 
wh.-n h. would require me to return the 

1: \i-rv, mine own," replied Ahmed 
Beg, " I would say, give it bact. 
Iwrrowed it 
from my neighbour, S.tir-Aga, and he will 

in autumn. 
I held out my hand. He took it, a;, 
atl air was concluded in the t: 
manner, without bond, or indeed a single 

We had b r.-ak fast, and a deal of infui: 
and advice. Thus prepared for the jo 
we took leave of our host, and, with a large 
of littl - Tin ks yelling awl abo . 
our heels, we proceeded in the dire 
.I,, - 

iwusaed over a forest-covered plain. 
broken here and there by fine mead" 
fields of maize. Hares and rabbits crossed our 
road ; the bushes wen- sin r was so 



rhil.uks, or pipes, completed the list of the and merry, that, recollecting the nursery tales 

of Turks and Pagans, and their doings, 1 could 

air of Bosnia," said I, "has Turkhied not. for the life of me, believe- that we were 
-is we sit staring and moping, and really and truly on Turkish ground. Besides, 
,hy / We are not prisoners, surely, and if it we saw no human biped who might have 



so pleases us, we can go back. 

" 1 say, Swaba," said Staniza, " methinks 
thou art afraid." 



recalled me to a sense of my situation. After 



a hard ride of 



hours, we crossed the 



Irna. a small river, but full of falls and 



" Afraid ! " cried Richard, to whom this i rapids ; on the opposite bank we dism- 
soft impeachment was applied, " what is there and turned the horses away to graze in 
it raid of?" the forest. A gigantic oak was selected as 



" Never mind, dratfi (my dear), I know you. 
are bold-spoken, but " 

- not a nation of cowards," 
said I to Staniza, " and my friend is less afraid 
than di^_ r iMed. Tii-- Swabe travel with great 
cofnf &gt;rt. and" 

" 1 know all about it. Doctor. They have 
coaches and plenty of money." 

" Just so. Now we have no coaches and 
no money." Staniza nodded. In another 
i .eg entered with a heart v 
.1 ateikumiin. Ills presence . i 
;&gt;ectof the place. Coffee was brought 
sat and smoked the most ] ; 
tobacco, and drank solid hot mokka from the 
smallest cups imaginable. While we smoked 
and drank, we were grave, thoughtful, and 

in the true Oriental fashion. 
At ! 1 informed Ahmed 

Beg of ...ir intentions, and asked him for 
funds. He said neither yes nor no ; but 
told D ustjena, where 

he had transacted some business with the 
Kadija. 

;m_r Ahm.-d !-_ 

up to us, and. with a kind nod, he hai. 


" Here. h&lt; said, "is your m&lt;.nev. It s the 
"whole of a Kesa,* and here is a Teskera,t if 
dd stand in need of it." 



the forest. A gigantic oak was 
the most convenient place for our bivouack, 
and Staniza produced our provisions from 
the gaudy-coloured Bisago. A capital caterer 
he proved himself to be, this unchristeued 
Staniza. There was a ham, a lamb roasted 
a large cake, and a cutura filled 
with black Dalmatian wine. A six hours 
i Turkish plains and through forests, 
and the fresh, ra.-y spring air, i.s the very 
thing to prepare one for such a repast. We 
; our pic-nic amazingly. We ate, and 



joked, and drank. 



suddenly turning 



round, I remarked a Turk squatted down at 
my elbow. I stared at the new comer, who 

seai c-ely i. turned the compliment. He smoked 
his pipe witli exemplary gravity; until, no 
ticing the remains of our dinner, he-dropped 
ins chil uk, dr.-\\ his knife, and coolly i. 

D a slic of roaat lamb. 
- D.. you like it. komiga ?" that is to say, 
ir said I. 
ir bread is good." 
"Take another piece, then." 

"&gt;k another piece, and another; and 
having nnished his repast, he said Horala ! " 
thanks ! 

^thened pause. Question 
and answer is, indeed, essential in Turkish 

" Whither are you going?" said our new 
friend, at length, 
.fasemca." 
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Hm ! " 

There was another long pause. 

" You cannot reach it this day. It is late 
now, and there is no moonlight." 

" Hm ! This is bad." 

" Hm ! " 

Another pause. 

" Have you met men who were journeying 
towards ILrupa ? " 

" No ! " 

" Hm ! " 

In this instance there was a remarkably 
long pause. 

" Ele Jusuf ! " said Staniza at last, " me- 
thinks you are going to Krupa ! " 

" No, Stara lisice," (old fox), replied Jusuf, 
u for once you are in the wrong. I saw you, 
and came down from my Konak." 

Staniza laughed. 

" You honour us much ! " said he. I did 
not think you would stir for our sakes." 

Jusuf smiled. 

" Listen, old giour ! " said he, " wilt thou 
swear on thy book to give an honest answer to 
an honest question 1 " 

" Boga mi ! my answer shall be as honest 
as thy question." 

" Evala ! " said the Turk. " Tell me from 
whence did you come this day." 

" From Jarak." 

" Hm ! Did you see Ahmed Beg ? " 

" We slept in his house." 

" Hm ! " 

" Did he give you orders for the Capitan of 
Jasenica ] " 

" No." 

" Did he give you a Teskera 1 " 

This question was uttered with peculiar em 
phasis, and accompanied by a very searching 
glance. 

" He did ; " said Staniza. " Shall I show 
thee the Teskera ? " 

" Hm ? No ! Ahmed Beg is of our party. 
Why should I see it ? " 

" Show it him ! " said Staniza, and I pro 
duced the paper, with its crabbed Turkish 
characters. 

" It is well ! " said the Turk. " I will 
go with you to Jasenica ; I can confide in 
you." 

" Where is thy horse ? " 

"It is at home. Your way lies past my 
Konak." 

Saying which he rose and disappeared in 
the forest. 

u He has confidence in us," said I, " bat I 
am not quite sure whether we can return him 
the compliment." 

" Sveta ti Vjera, covjece ! " replied Staniza. 
" Why should not one man be trusted by 
three 1 Think you a Turk has two tongues 
in one mouth like a Swaba ? Are we not 
armed 1 Whom / trust, you may surely 
confide in. Saddle your horses and let us be 
gone ! " 

We proceeded on our road, and were soon 
afterwards overtaken by Jusuf. Staniza and 



Richard led the way, and I followed with 
Jusuf, partly for the purpose of watching him, 
and partly because my horse, on which Staniza 
had been pleased to pack all our luggage, 
seemed almost unequal to the double burden. 
Neither of the party spoke for some hours. 
All of a sudden bang ! went the report of a 
musket, and close at my side too. Staniza 
taking a pistol from his belt, turned upon the 
Turk ; who, as I now saw, had dismounted, 
and discharged his piece at an enormous 
eagle, which sat on a tree by the road- side. 
He had evidently hit it, for the feathers were 
flying about. Seeing this, Staniza fired at 
the bird, which came down with a plaintive 
cry, flapping the ground with its enormous 
wings in so furious a manner that Staniza and 
Jusuf thought it proper to keep at a respect 
ful distance. But Richard, a keen sportman, 
intended evidently to deal with the eagle as 
he would have done with a partridge, or black 
cock. He stooped to take it up, but the very 
next moment he measured his length on 
the ground. The eagle had hit him in the 
face. 

" Ludi Kriste ! " (Stupid Christian ! ) said 
Jusuf to my discomfited friend. " I was not 
afraid ; and now thou knowest why I stood 
aloof from the bird." 

The wounded eagle had meanwhile breathed 
its last. Jusuf and Staniza plucked the 
largest feathers, and fastened them to their 
bridles. 

" Do you know, Ture," said Staniza; " whom 
I thought of shooting with my pistol ? " 

" I saw it," said the Turk. 

" The eagle s feathers which flew about my 
face, saved you. Had it not been for them, 
even your Prophet would not have saved your 
life." 

The Turk was silent. 

" Didst thou mistake it for a signal ? " said 
he, after a while. 

I did." 

"Ludi Kucko," said Jusuf with great scorn. 
" Dost think me a Christian ? " 

" Never mind, Ture, don t I know you ? " 

And we moved on, until the darkness of 
the night, and the dense impenetrable under 
wood in our way, convinced us of the useless- 
ness of our effort to reach Jasenica in the 
course of that night. So we stopped and 
looked out for a resting-place in the forest. 

Staniza secured the horses, and Jusuf lighted 
a fire, round which we squatted smoking and 
despatching the remains of our dinner. The 
evening passed very much as an evening in 
the woods may be expected to pass, whether 
it be in Pagan countries or in Christendom, 
and as the night grew dark and the fire burned 
with a low and flickering flame, the chibuks 
dropped from our mouths, and leaning our 
heads in our knees, we were fast in medita 
tion or sleep. 

The neighing of our horses roused us. I 
took my pistols, and Richard, with all the 
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hrad-.-tr&lt;. illness of Bomii 

being toll I what wa.s the matter ! Staniza, too, 

L ot Up. 

UMUT th- *ounds of hoofs !" said he. 

I!-- i|uiet . They will be down upon us in 
a minute." 

II wax ri^ ht. Almost immediate! . 
wards we w. ! surrounded \&gt;y a troop of 
I ii&lt;n&gt;. m. M. 

" What :n- vc.u iluin.i, hen- T said a young 
Turk, in tli.- l : adiha scoat 

We .in- on our road to Jasenica," replied 
.lusuf &lt;l" _ malu-ally, "ami it is here we pass 
the niL ht." 

his juncture another Turk joined the 
conversation. 

" Ali : siii-l he. this is Staniza, the old fox. 
Tell us, why didst thou creep from thy 
cave ? " 

i y. ii not 1 carit?" said Staniza. "We 
are going to Jasenica. It s nothing to you, I 
hope." 

"And who are these fellows?" said the 
VMUII^ soldier, with a significant look at 
Kichard and myself. 

" 1 h-y are men, just the same as you and 
I, 1 replied Stauiza. 

- can-, old fellow: I will make you 
howl for your impertinence." 

" You threaten because you fear ! " 

Saying whi.-h, Staniza grasped the handle 
of his hundjar. 

Some of the new comers had, meanwhile, 
dismounted. They interfered. 

"Leave him alone, ,Melmie.l," said they. 
" We know old Staniza ; he is one of ours." 

Their conciliatory efforts produced a tem 
porary suspension of hostilities. A n- ,h 
Mipply of dry wood was thrown on the tire, 
:uid the Turks squatted round it. The chibuks 
ghtod. 

" U luit is your business in Jasenica ? " 
;u-ked one of the horsemen after a long pause. 

" \\"e are going to Sarajevo." 

" Hm ! Have you a Teakera 1 " 

" Most certainly." 
i it." 

The jwiper was produced, and carefully ex 
amined by the young officer, who did not, 
however, appear "much edified by its contents. 
At length lie said : 

- will not help you on. It is not from 
rte, it is the Teskera of the insurgents." 

All th,- Turks started to then 

" What ! " cried they, "are these rogues of 
the insurgents camp " 

" Ludi covjece ! You fool ! " shouted Sta 
niza in his turn. " Is not this Teskera signed 
:*ed Beg, of Jarak ? And was Ahmed 
Beg ever kn-iwii to stand by the insur 
gents ? " 

\ i.med Beg ? " said the officer. 

" It is he who, some days ago, gained 
Bijelostjena for our party, it W;L&gt; he who 
iiogra." 

"Urn! I .ut who knows whether it 
whom, :, CL .r. 



Ama!" cried all the Turks, thou art 
riu ht, who knows whether Ahmed J*- ever 
ra ( " 

"So be ,i . who knows whether these 
rogues did not mean to impose upon us ? " 

" Ama : who knov. 

Upon this the officer whispered to his 
neighbour, and the bitter nodded his i.. 

"Yes ! " said the fellow, " they wan- 
pose upon us ! " 

"Ama! so they do," roared the whole 
troop in chorus. 

One of the captors had long fixed an intent 
and earnest gaze upon my friend s watchguard. 
He now stretched out his hand, and coolly 

helped hilllneit to 1 I i &lt; } l. l P 1 .-, \\ . t \ 1 1 ailll chain. 

" All P said the officer. "That s it, is it ? 
They are Swabe and spies. Seize them : " 

" They are Swabe ! * 

" Let us seize them ! " 

" What can they want?" 

" Down with the dogs 1" 

And in an instant we were overpowered 
and disarmed. Resistance was quite out of 
the question, for we were three against seven 
teen. 

" Let them go ! " said Jusuf. " They are 
indeed Swabe, but they are pear-cable m.-n, 
and never did you any harm." 

"They are Swabe. What an enormity! 
What can they want here ?" 

" Mussa ! " said Staniza, addressing one of 
the Turks. " I know you well enough, and you 
know that 1 am quite as good a Turk 
are." 

"Is he a Turk |" 

" Ama ! I have known him these many 
years ; he is," replied Mussa. 

much the worse for him," said the 
officer. " He is one of the insurgents, and he 
shall suffer for it." 

" Ama, let him suffer for it ; why should 
he not i Let us take him to .]:ueni&lt;-a. and let 
an deal with him as he pleases." 

"Jofc, by no means!" said the officer. 
" Jok, tie him up on the spot." 

Staniza remained calm and collected. He 
knew the men he had to deal with. Protests, 
. prayers, and entreaties were alikv.- 
lost upon them. 

" Very well," said he ; " tie me up. I die 
teMHMB such is my fate. But let my 
go their ways." 

" Never mind them," said Mehmed. I ll 
lianu them by thy .-. 

This was not a comfortable assurance. The 

Turks were serious and determined ; they 

wanted our money. And this desire of theirs 

. to seal our doom. Still I tried to 

Staniza s equanimity. I looked at 

him. 

" Let me say a word to that little Swaba," 
.niza to the Turk who held him. and 
coming up to me, he asked me to purchase 
my own life and liichard s. in-m tii- , 

if it was his 
prepared t., ,he. The old man s 
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generosity touched me to the heart, and with 
something like a choking sensation in my 
throat, I said I would do my best. 

I went up to the officer. 

" Listen, Turk ! We have some money with 
us. Let us go away, and it is yours." 

" Hm ! " 

" I will give you all we have the money 
and the watches. Do you understand me ?" 

" Hm ! How much have you got ?" 

" I hardly know. But you shall have all 
as a ransom for us four." 

"I believe you. But why shouldst thou 
give me what is mine already ?" 

"I see !" said I. "Your right is as good 
as any other robber s. Take it, and let us go." 

" No, I cannot do that." 

" Evalah ! then take me to Jasenica." 

" Why to Jasenica 1 " 

" Because there I can give you ten purses 
more, which I lent to Capitan Sulejman 
Effendi, when he was at the Kastell, and 

" Listen, old man !" said the officer, address 
ing Staniza. " What man is this Swabo ? " 

" A Doctur." 

" A Doctur ? We want a Doctur ! " cried 
all the Turks. 

" Ama !" said the officer, who had already 
become enamoured of the ten purses. " Let us 
give the dog his life and take him with us." 

" I 11 go," said I, " wherever you like ; but 
my friends must go along with me." 

The officer threw a quick glance at his 
men. His cupidity had now fairly overrun his 
discretion. 

" Hm ! Why should it matter ? " said he. 
" We are not afraid of four men." 

" Evalah ! we fear them not ! " 

"Well ! we take these four men to 
Jasenica." 

Staniza and I lighted our pipes, and the 
officers rifled all our pockets. Day was just 
breaking when the troops formed, and we, 
surrounded by our captors, proceeded on our 
way to Jasenica. 

" If the Capitan hears of this night s pro 
ceedings, know," said the officer, showing me 
his pistols, "that all the Sultan s treasures 
shall not avail to redeem thy life. Dost thou 
understand me ? " 

" Perfectly ! " said I. 

We reached Jasenica early in the afternoon, 
and were somewhat displeased with its ap 
pearance. To speak plainly, the place is an 
abomination of filth and misery; and the 
fortress, or castellated hovel, which bears 
that pompous title, has the wretched tumble 
down appearance which struck me as the 
chief characteristic of all Bosnian architec 
ture. With the exception of those eternal 
dogs, which haunt all Turkish places, there 
was not a single living being visible in 
the one street of the city. We were taken 
to the Capitan s Kula, and my honest friend, 
the officer, dismounted and entered it. I 
was afflicted with an uncomfortable sensation, 



when I thought of the Capitan, Sulejman 
Effendi, whom I had never seen, though I had 
heard his name mentioned ; and to whom I 
had never lent, and much less given, those 
ten purses, the offer of which had saved my 
life. Saved it ? A fine saving, indeed ! In 
a few minutes Mehmed must learn that I had 
imposed upon his credulity ; and he 

" May the Lord have mercy upon us ! " 
ejaculated I, as Mehmed reappeared with the 
blackest looks imaginable even for a Turk. 

" Confound you, Swaba ! " said he. " Sulej 
man Effendi is gone to Pridor. He went 
yesterday ! " 

" Hm ! did I send him ?" said I, breathing 
more freely. 

He collared me, and dragged me up the 
steep stairs. Jusuf, Staniza, and Eichard 
were left to follow, without his kind assistance. 

The Bimbasha, who officiated in the Capi 
tan s absence, sat in the centre of the room, 
on his crossed legs, smoking. He was a 
gloomy-looking old man ; and his eyes, as 
they fed on us, expressed vexation and dis 
trust. 

" What crime have they committed ? " said 
he, at last, looking at the officer. 

" None, sir," said I ; " none whatever. We 
were on our road to Sarajewo, and last 
night, in the forest, these people came and 
offered " 

Here honest Mehmed interrupted me. 

"We captured them because they are of 
the Insurgent party ! " 

" Mashallah ! " cried I ; " this is not true. 
Have I not a Teskera from Ahmed Beg ? 
and did not Ahmed Beg expel the Dijdar of 
Yranograc from Bijelastjena 1 " 

" Show me the Teskera ! " said the Bim 
basha. I handed it to him, and he examined 
it carefully. 

" It is our own Teskera ! " said he. " Let 
them go ! Peace be with them ! " 

Mehmed looked daggers at me, but I defied 
him ; and, turning to the Bimbasha, I thanked 
him, in Turkish, having at once understood, 
from his peculiar accent, that he was not 
Bosnian born. The sounds of his own lan 
guage caused him to brighten up, and he 
called for coffee and chibuks. 

" Valah ! " said he. " This is the first time 
I hear Turkish from a Swaba. Who could 
have thought it ! " 

" Valah ! " replied I, with rather a strong 
tinge of conceit, " I understand Turkish and 
Arabic." 

" Can you read the Citab 1 " * 

" Certainly." 

He mused for a time ; and then, as if 
struck with a very bright idea, started up, and 
ordered one of the soldiers to run for the 
Hodfla. or teacher. " Tell him," added he, 
" to bring the Book." 

It was not long before the Hodza made his 
appearance. He stooped low before the 
Bimbasha. 

That is to say, the Goran. 
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it me with a c 
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li tin; sacred 



ill.- I .imla.-ha in-i-t. .| 
int&lt;&gt; my hands ; 
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&lt;t show me how % 
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:i.pli.-d my lips to it, I fell 
i:in errahim," 

in pit:- 1 hiou. It SO 

:i ;i eh:ipt&gt;T, 

which I D iii the 

Of my Aral tie studies; and I, conse- 

i The 

old Turk was nmns. d, ami tin- H.l/a ad- 
Miat jnv sin^iii _ r was as good an that of 
th- In;. 

-I wi h Out ..- .ul.1 embrace 

th.- true faith ! " 

would p him her as Hekim 

Ktl .-ndi ! " and, t riming full IIJMHI me, lie said, 
in a 1".; ...st aim-mindly insinuating 

Art thon a horseman ? 



anokMT of ohibokl and a drinker 
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&gt; sufferings to the patient 
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With 

eat 
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MR. BCBBS after his Sun (a 

to d.-.-liiif the |;iml..-i&gt;l. ed in a former number) was t 

i i my warmest thanks, adding : " I ! excited by the solar policemen to rest long in 



have a house and a wife in mv own country, 

nor mil-it 1 leave them U-hind : and 1 ae- 
kn..wl.d.r, no master except GoU and his 
law." 

Mm i understand yon: you would lx- 
your own ina&gt;t.-r. Sm-h tiling may tie in 
your own country ; hut here" added 1 : 
basha, energ. i tlu-r. is \\- 

exe. ].t !: ^ultan." 

All the Turks in the room rro&gt;.--d their 
arms and bowed, while we thought it time to 



make our i 



a state of inactivity; BO lie th. 
fore he went to see the - on in 

Hyde I ark and all the wonderful thin^ 
there that he would take a nice quiet i 
the moon, and see what sort of fun it was 
there: and as the moon is atwuit four hundred 
times nearer to the Earth than the sun, Mr. 
Bubbs had little diflieulty in locating himself 
upon one of the high "ills of the moon high 
.for although it was 
only some tour or tiv.- miles high not 



Mehm. d and our escort than the Himalaya yet as the moon has a 
diameter equal only to about one fourth of 



seemed inclined to see us off, but a perempt . .r\ 

rom the HimK-Lsha ke]&gt;t them i 
In another nion.. ,;i horseback, 

dashing, t a mad gallop, down the single 
Street of the famou- nica. 

May the L&gt;rd i^ive 

i-.^itive party. 
A retreat is the severest trial of human 



-.,,;, 



vantinir. 



; and ours. 1 grieve to say, \v 
wantinir. I -ieh &gt;&lt;( us u 



::to which he lashed 
his ow : m this manner. ; 



that of the earth, Mr. Bubbs thought that 
comparatively a v e ; \ ^ht. 

! -I was one curious thine, Mr. B. re 
marked, with reference to the earth, moon, 



and sun : and that 



if the earth w 



in half like an orange, and the 

i out of one of these halves, so as to 

form ,-v kind of hollow U- d. and the sun 
in the ei-ntre of this, that 
easily able to go round us, just the same as 
md this too, with r urn all 

in fact, that thin shell would only form a 



in n put 
ould be 
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portable cover, and when Mr. B. recollected 
that the earth was two hundred thousand 
miles from the moon he thought that it 
would be a very good-sized cover, and no 
mistake. 

But the most important thing that the in 
dustrious Mr. Bubbs beheld was, that as he 
rode round the earth on the moon (and it 
took him about a month to go round) the 
waves of the ocean on the earth, seemed 
always to follow him ; it was high water at the 
nearest places on the earth, but low water at 
the sides ; and then again it was high water 
at the places on the earth, the very farthest 
from him. Now Mr. Bubbs had heard of 
magnetism, (and animal magnetism, too, but 
he didn t believe in that,) and of Mahomet s 
coffin being suspended in the air by means of 
magnets, and he saw that the effect on the 
water was exactly the same as if it had been 
attracted by the moon ; at the nearest places, 
the water was drawn up high towards him, 
and naturally dragged away from the sides, 
to make up the deficiency that was plain 
enough but the water was high on the very 
opposite and remote side of the earth. How 
could that be 1 in this way : " If the moon 
attracts the water on the earth, why should nt 
it also attract the earth itself ! " Mr. Bubbs 
was right, and saw well enough how it was, 
that it was high tide the farthest side of 
the earth, as well as the nearest. "Let N. 
be the water nearest the earth," said Mr. B. ; 
" E. the earth itself, and F. the water farthest, 
then the moon will evidently pull N. towards 
itself most, (being nearest,) and away from E., 
and also E. away from F., or the same thing 
F. away from E. in the other direction, and 
so it will be high tide both sides of the earth 
at the same time, the nearest and farthest, 
and low tide at the other two sides." When 
Mr. Bubbs had thus explained the theory of 
tides to himself to his own great satis 
faction, he said, " Well done, Mr. Bubbs, you ll 
do, after all, and if you had only lived a 
couple of centuries ago, and thought of this 
then you would have made as great a dis 
covery as Newton when he discovered the 
law of Universal Gravitation." 



TRUE ANECDOTE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

" MORE than sixty years ago," said my 
friend a lady, whom I am proud to call by 
that name, in memory of my deceased friend, 
her husband, the Master of English Wit and 
Sense " my mother and sister were robbed 
by two highwaymen myself a little girl, in 
the carriage with them. The robbery natu 
rally became a subject of conversation for 
some time among our country neighbours. 
Our adventure called forth similar narratives ; 
and among them, one case of personal identity 
which is very remarkable. It was related 
by our neighbour, Mr. Manners, (I will call 
him Mr. Manners) to my mother. 

"Mr. Manners was walking over West 



minster Bridge with his intimate friend Mr. 
Deacon, (I substitute another name for a real 
one), when suddenly a stage -coachman sprang 
from his box, rushed at Mr. Deacon, and 
seized him by the collar. 

u You rascal ! You are the man who robbed 
the mail, I drove on such a night. 

" Mr. Deacon smiling, said, My good man, 
you are quite wrong ; this friend of mine will 
soon convince you that I am a gentleman, and 
totally incapable of such an act. 

" No, no ! that s no go that won t do for 
me. I thought it was you the moment I seed 
you ; but now, when I hear you speak, I am 
positive of it. You must and shall go with 
me before a Magistrate. 

" The two gentlemen unhesitatingly went 
with him. The coachman swore so positively 
to Mr. Deacon being the man, that the magis 
trate had no alternative but to commit him 
for trial. (In those days, as you know, a 
convicted highwayman was hanged.) 

" Mr. Deacon was sent to Newgate. As he 
was a man of careless habits, he could by no 
means recal the unimportant monotonous 
events of the lounging life he led ; but he 
and his friends felt that the affair began to 
assume so serious an aspect, that he directed 
all his papers might be conveyed to him, in 
order that he might make every desirable 
preparation in case of the worst that might 
ensue. His friend Mr. Manners often said, 

" Is it impossible for you to recollect 
where you were on this day V 

" I cannot recollect ; it is above six weeks 
since, and I never kept any journal. 

" The day appointed for the trial was draw 
ing near. On turning over some apparently 
unimportant papers in his prison, Mr. Deacon 
met with one, on the outside of which he 
had noted his having dined with a party of 
friends, and that they had not separated till 
one o clock in the morning (he was a man 
of very early habits). The mail was robbed 
at twelve. Here was a complete alibi; but 
every one of the parties present at this con 
vivial meeting were in Scotland. The trial 
was postponed, with difficulty, until they 
could be summoned. 

"In the meantime Sir Lionell Lloyd s 
coachman was taken up for robbing his 
master. Sir Lionell Lloyd was awakened one 
night by a man at his bed-side, who, holding 
a pistol to his head, commanded him, on pain 
of death, to deliver his keys and property. 
He had lately received his rents. The man s 
face was striped with black. Sir Liouell, unre- 
i sistingly, gave him his keys ; but he said, I 
beg you will make no noise, for I have an old 
and valuable servant, my coachman, who is 
very ill, and I am very unwilling that he 
! should be unnecessarily agitated. The man 
went to the bureau, rifled it of its valuable 
! contents, and silently withdrew. The next 
j day Sir Lionell, looking over the scattered 
wreck of his papers, found on the ground, 
where many of them had been thrown, a 
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printed envelope that had contained &lt; ..mt 
Plaster. He instantly recollected the black 
stripes on the robber s face. He walked to 
the Mlla-c shop, and asked if they had lately 
M.Id any quantity of Court Plaster ? O yes, 
sir, we sold several papers to your coachman. 

"A constable was sent for, and an hour 
Aw Sir Lionel 1 had driv. n to the shop, the 
man was identified and seized. 

" I came into your room, he afterwards 
said, with a fixed determination to kill you, 
but your interceding for me in my suppose*! 
illness quite disarmed me. 

When committed to Newgate, upon this 
dear statement of robber} , he subsequently 
owned that it was he who had committed 
the roblxjry of which Mr. Deacon was ac 
cused. Mr. Deacon was therefore released. 
When he was about to quit the prison. Mr. 



The prisoner was, in due course, cloth- &lt;i in 
th.- prison dress, and consigned to the ward 
allott.-d to " rogues and vagabonds." On that 
very forenoon I was seated in my office, 
when a stranger, apparently fifty years of age. 
of elegant exterior, and seeming to labour 
under irrepressible emotion, was shown in. 
Sobs seemed to choke his utterance, and some 
minutes elapsed before he could convey to me 
that he was " the father of an unhappy young 
man named Hawkesbury." 

Then ensued the reiteration of family con 
nexions (a baronet was affirmed to be a rela 
tive), of the deplorable error of so diigi 
a charge against a gentleman of good t 
and of the terrible consequences which 



from the communication to certain 
members of the family. To my recommenda 
tion to address himself to the Secretary of 



Mannei-. his faithful friend, said, I .ef., re State, the agonised father replied that the 
leaving this dreadful place we miust see your i exposure of the family name would be a grave 
likeness. They were admitted to his cell. | infliction "the thing was impossible! 
The moment Mr. Deacon saw him he fainted j a prolonged scene of mental distress, 1 
away, as if he had been shot. Mr. Manners, 
when his friend recovered, said to him, 
Although I am so intimate with you, I could 
not have believed, had I met this man any- 



luiry was left to undergo his sentence of six 
weeks imprisonment, with hard labour ; and 
I was implored to treat him with all possible 
lenity. The young man observed the most 
here, that it was not yourself. Had any j unexceptionable conduct, and was in due time 



doubt crossed me, the moment I heard him 
speak, I could no longer have had one. 

"The real culprit, I need not add, was 

i;.: ; 



COOLNESS AMONG THIEVES. 

SOMK years ago, I went, says the governor 
of a met P.; 11, as was my daily 

custom, to the "Reception Ward," which con 
tained the prisoners committed on the ],r, - 
ceding day, who yet retained their own 

-. Amongst a herd for the ni" 
of dirty vagabonds stood a well-dressed 
young man, about twenty-five years of age, of 
.:uiv, mild and intelligent countenance. 
Struck by his appearance, I inquired the 
cause of his committal. 

" A lam-ntalile mistake," ho replied. "I 
am accused of having pieked the pocket of an 
officer of the (Juards, at a Bazaar ; but I am 
. connected with one of the best 
families in the country. My nameifl I lawk. -s- 
bury. My lather is a Major in the Armv; 
and he will he thrown into a state of great 
distress by my apprehension." 

His address was so free from the affecta 

tion of distress or excitement, that I really 

thought there had l&gt;een some error. I conse 

quently whi-.],r.d WOldl of consolation: 

1 an appeal to the Home Secretary, by 

uives, assuring the young man of 

proinp redress, should he ). 

pressed his thanks ; ami 1 left him with the 
iiat he was the victim of a 



made 



I If told me his fat: 

uainted with .d that 



acqu 
. -uld tor hwith I e taken 

! . . - 



discharged. 

About two years had rolled on since this 
occurrence, when daily duty took m. 
to the Reception Ward ; and there, again, 
amongst the host of delinquents, st&lt; 
fashionable " HawkesworM, now no longer 
Hawkesittry." I started with astonishment, 
and again had occasion to remark his calm and 
stoical imperturbability. I received i. 
iner protestations of mistake, family connec- 

v ., &c., with avowed incredulity ; and, 

, him that he should not impose upon 
me a second time, I consigned him to the 
tieadwheel without a grain of my original 
remorse. He was, on this last occasion, sen- 
! need to imprisonment for three mon 
picking a gentleman s pocket at the Italian 
Opera. 

&gt;uter gate of the prison is furnished 
with ponderous knockers ; and. while in con 
versation with a county magistrate, in my 
office, we were both startled by a knock, so 
long and loud, that it made the whole build 
ing reverberate. Presently in stepped a well- 
dressed man, who, in the loudest accents, and 
with the loft. i.manded, * Is the 

Governor within i " The gatekeeper doffed 
his hat, and with the utmost respect answered 
in the affirmative. The &gt;t ranker was ac,-,.rd- 
in^ Iy admitted, and rushing up to me, and 
addressing me by name. s. ./ed my hand 

. and shook it with the 

an old friend. I w;us ama/.-d. "You have 
the advantage of me. Sir," said I; "I have 
not the pleasure to renieml 

1 he. with an assumption of 

gravity. "Why, I had th- &gt; have 

good offices two years ago, in 

Whalf of an unfortunate young man, who " 
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Here I recognised the " Major." Suddenly 
interrupting him, I said, " You don t come to 
me again about that young man Hawkes- 
worth, do you ? " 

" That is exactly my errand, Sir ! " 

" Then," I said, indignantly, " you will be 
kind enough, another time, not to take me by 
the hand, nor to address me with such 
unauthorised familiarity." 

" Not take you by the hand, and why not, 
Sir ? My name is Howard. I am a Royal 
Academician. I reside at Cloudesley Terrace, 
Hammersmith ; and I often have the honour 
to take Sir Robert Peel by the hand, and to 
dine at his table." 

I charged the fellow with having personated 
the Major, the father of Hawkesbury, and the 
relative of a baronet. With unblushing hardi 
hood, he affirmed that I laboured under a 
delusion. He had never stated himself to be 
&lt;: the father " of the young man, but " the 
intimate friend of the father," and, turning to 
the magistrate (whom I had addressed by 
name in his hearing), he solicited the honour 
of a visit from him at " Cloudesley Terrace, 
Hammersmith," where he should be happy to 
see him, and disabuse his mind of all suspicion, 
by proving to him his real name and station. 
Thereupon, making me a cold and stately bow, 
he withdrew. 

As I had supposed, on sending to inquire, 
neither Cloudesley Terrace, nor Mr. Howard, 
were to be found in or near Hammersmith. 
The subsequent career of these two worthies 
is soon told. They went on thriftily in their 
nefarious calling for a few years longer, until, 
at length, they were apprehended, at Cowes, 
for picking pockets at a ball of the Yacht 
Club, to which, doubtless, they had gained 
admission by finesse. They were taken before 
the local magistracy, and committed for trial 
a.t the ensuing session or assizes. With great 
despatch they sued out a writ of habeas 
corpus, and were, in consequence, taken 
before a Judge in Chambers, in London, who 
allowed them to be bailed ; but the two 
fashionable scoundrels decamped to America, 
doubtless preferring the sacrifice of their 
bonds to the all but inevitable certainty of 
transportation. 



A BALL AT THE BARRIERS. 

THE visitor to Paris who has only seen the 
lions, has seen nothing. Though he hunt 
them with the avidity of Mr. Gordon Gum 
ming, it is with this difference that he kills 
nothing but time. For all the knowledge he 
gains of his own species, he might as well 
remain by his own fireside, cramming Ga- 
lignnm s " Guide " for his facts, and cultivating 
his French accent by means of a pronouncing 
dictionary. Let him who would gain a know 
ledge of national characteristics, seek it not 
in the English hotels not even at the " best 
v.ic,^a " in private society ; for, in the first, 



he will find himself in only a transplanted 
Piccadilly ; and in the second, as among the 
better classes of all nations, he will observe 
no very perceptible difference of manners and 
customs. Indeed, these places are in what 
the author of " Eothen " would call a state of 
" utter civilisation ;" the knives, for instance, 
are positively fit for use, and even salt-spoons 
are not absolutely unknown. Let the student 
of character betake himself, then, to the 
haunts of the " common people," with whom, 
if it is in the Quartier Latin, the students are 
usually associated. Here, in the quarter in 
question, the aborigines unite with a few 
civilised customs the charrn and simplicity of 
savage life. The contaminating influence of 
railroads and steamboats, and the diffusion of 
knowledge, have been scarcely felt. The 
people talk, walk, and shall we say ] dress, 
as if they had never heard of the Champs 
Elysees, or even of the Palais Royal. The 
conventional is uurespected or unknown. 
Human nature falls back upon itself ; lives 
in seventh stories ; keeps its hands in its 
pockets ; spurns pomade ; and addicts itself 
to short pipes. The general characteristics 
of the neighbourhood, in short, are those of 
an Arcadia, with gas-lights and a dash of 
slang. 

The mention of Arcadia, by the way, is 
suggestive of the pastoral amusement of 
dancing ; and dancing, by an association of 
ideas inevitable in the Quartier Latin, leads 
us direct to the outside of one of the Barriers, 
whence, leaving the last taint of the city 
behind, we emerge into a paradise of rustic 
simplicity and cheap wine. Of these two at 
tractions, by the way, it must be confessed 
that the latter has the greatest number of 
votaries in the quarter : certain it is, that 
while deriving equal benefit from the ordi 
naire wine and extraordinaire simplicity of 
the locality, the visitor generally brings home 
with him a larger amount of the one than of 
the other. 

Let us suppose the particular paradise to 
be the Barriere du Mont Parnasse, and the 
particular occasion a ball-night. The in 
evitable impression of the Englishman who 
knows what he conceives to be a turnpike 
turned into a barrack, is that he is entering 
Greenwich Fair. To be sure, there are 
neither booths nor beer (in an English sense), 
and the majority of the persons are not 
intoxicated. But there are the same sweet 
scents of oil, sawdust, and tobacco ; the same 
streaming-coloured lamps ; the same vendors 
of curious condiments for the temptation of 
the appetite ; and the same opportunity for 
the purchase of everything that one doesn t 
want, at ruinously low charges to the buyer. 
The rival bands of musicians, too, are as 
energetic in their performance of opposing 
polkas as the most devoted Green wichite 
could desire. 

In one respect, however, there is no resem 
blance whatever, and this is one in which the 
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partner is always obtainable : some are too 
exclusive to dance with strangers at all, and 
many are savagely monopolised by tlieir 
friends and admirers. The great opportunity 
of the stranger is when, towards the close of 
the evening, the friends of a young lady have 
become tired of repeating the five sous which 
it is necessary to pay for every dance. Then 
it is that the more opulent aspirant may be 
seen leading off the beauty in triumph, to the 
extreme mortification of a pretendu, and the 
satisfaction of her familv. 

The dances most in vogue at the " Mille 
Colonnes " are scarcely remarkable for novelty 
or variation. The first dance is invariably a 
quadrille so is the second so is the third 
so is the fourth so is the fifth and so pro 
bably would be the hundred and fifth, if some 
energetic persons did not, about three times 



in the evening, call out vigorously for a polka than after ; or, at any rate, that his exit would 
or a waltz. These figures do not, however, 
flourish at the Barrie*re. Many will not 
attempt them : many who do, should not ; 
and the consequence is, that after an occa 
sional change, the quadrille resumes its supre 
macy, more popular than ever. The style of 
dancing is nearly always quiet and orderly ; 
and as for the exaggerated and grotesque 
movements for which the French have so wide 
a reputation, they are here almost unknown. 
The only deviation from the usual order of 
things, is when you see a Cavalier seul, in 



the midst of Pastorale, performing frantic 
gestures while searching in his pockets for 
the inevitable five sous (which the Master of 
the Ceremonies will not apply for until the 
middle of the dance), or another, pursued 
through the Chaine des Dames by his remorse 
less creditor. 

Should those " social wants that sin against 
the strength of youth," prevent any youth so 
sinned against from dancing, he usually con 
soles himself with a cigarette. This annoys 
the meanest sergent de vitte, who requests 
that it may be extinguished. The usual cus 
tom in such a case is to put the cigarette in 
your pocket, say something about ignorance 
of the customs of the place, and pass on 
commencing again, and repeating the same 
ceremony at every interruption by every sergent 
de vitte. The fact that it is defendu defumer 

being announced conspicuously on every wall, ennui or display merriment, to find a wife or 
and even that you are known to be the oldest 
of offenders, does not at all interfere with the 
success of this plan. 

Except on state occasions, the balls conclude 
invariably at twelve o clock, when everybody 
goes home, except perhaps aome of the choice 
spirits among the men, who linger in the later 
wine-shops, drinking the popular "p tit canon " 
of ordinaire, and eating interminable hard eggs ; 
or playing for glasses of liqueur with all sorts 
of rolling and revolving contrivances. Mean 
time the fathers of families take their elder 
children by the hands, and dratr themselves, 
heartily wiry, towards their dwellings ; the 
mother following behind with the inevitable year isso, can 



baby, who, having of course had too much 
wine, has been long since fast asleep. 

In half an hour all the lights are extin 
guished ; the conjurors, fruit and sweet-meat 
venders, and vagabonds of every description, 
including the philosophic one already alluded 
to, have all past away ; the last lingering 
customer has been stealthily let out from the 
latest of the closed wine-shops ; and all is 
profoundly still, or would be so, but for 
some occasional student (who has probably 
fraternised with a hideous-looking ruffian in 
a blouse) giving vocal expression of his inten 
tion to mourir for his patrie ; which very 
handsome offer seems to be received with the 
deepest ingratitude by sundry nightcaps at 
the windows, who intimate that his country 
would feel it an additional obligation if he 
carried out his views before the song rather 



be more effective with the accompaniment of 
the softest possible music. 

Such is the usual course of an ordinary 
ball. The fetes are principally remarkable 
for the presence of a greater number of 
persons, and a multiplication of the same 
kind of amusements. Many of these extra 
festivities are held in honour of particular 
classes. Those of the blanchisseuses, which 
occur several times in the year, are perhaps 
the most extensive. Then it is that for four- 
and-twenty hours some twenty thousand per 
sons are supremely happy, and for a week 
afterwards there is scarcely a clean shirt seen 
in Paris ! 

The Barriers at all times are the favourite 
resorts of the humbler classes, and especially 
of the students, to whom untaxed wine, at 
five sous the litre, (cheaper than the cheapest 
of London beer), is an irresistible temptation. 
Every day the hotels where the balls are held 
are thronged with diners and drinkers ; and 
wedding-parties, especially, muster here in 
great force. In every cafe may be heard the 

" per- 



familiar click of the billiard ball ; and 
souages, with strange beards and strange 
attire, who would make their fortunes at the 
Adelphi as cut-throats, may be seen wasting 
their sweetness that is to say, their ferocity 
upon the desert dominos, from morning 
till night. Whether, in fact, it be to dissipate 



to keep a wedding, to celebrate good foztune 
or to forget bad, it is to this laud of the very 
free that the populace of Paris betake them 
selves. And, truly, nowhere can they be seen 
to greater advantage, because nowhere are 
they more at their ease. 
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drainage, and who, consequently, had it all 
to learn, was appointed as the engineer of this 
Commission. After a twelvemonth s labour 
at this new study, having every help from 
the able assistant -engineers and surveyors 
of the Commission, and all manner of sug 
gestions, hints, and warnings from the plans 
of the competitors of 1849, the chief engineer 
compiles his plans, lays them before the Board, 
and they are forthwith ordered to be printed 
and published. Pens, ink, printing, and paper, 
again but still, be it understood, not, at 
present, the remotest order as to the use of 



a pickaxe. The plan has not even gone the 
full length of preliminary paper-work ; 
some of the most important of the estimates 
have not yet been made, or commenced : to 
say nothing of surveys, compensation, and law 
unfathomable. 

But, meantime, here are the plans the 
plans so long required of the Metropolitan 
Commissioners for the drainage of London 
and its environs. Need I I, the dirty town 
of Fulham describe the hope and anxiety 
with which I have examined all the maps 
and the descriptive report of the chief 
engineer ! 

The system, now finally, or assumed to be 
finally, laid down, is a system of intercepting 
sewers ; that is to say, three new main lines 
are projected, which will be united with old 
sewers at present existing. One of these 
new lines, which we will call the high level 
line, begins at Kentish Town, crosses Hollo- 
way to Stoke Newingtou, stops abruptly at 
Hackney, and then falls directly south into 
the middle level line. This new main line, 
or middle level, begins at the head of the 
Serpentine in Hyde Park, and extends as far 
as Barking Creek. The new line of the low 
level, sewer where pumping will be required, 
(as it will be, at the pumping station, forty- 
seven feet below the other main sewers), is 
to begin at Chelsea, and take, nearly, the 
course of the river as far as Limehouse, when 
it will follow the line of the Limehouse Cut, 
passing under the river Lea : on the eastern 
bank of which the sewage is to be pumped 
into the new main sewer on the middle level 
line. By these means the disposal of the 
whole of the lower level sewage is provided 
for, without any outfalls into the Thames, 
until it arrives at Barking Creek. The south 
side of the Thames is treated upon a somewhat 
similar system. 

Now, this is, probably, a great improvement 
on the old system and on the present existing 
sewers so far as the provisions of the plan 
extend. Several improvements in details of 
construction are also projected. Many of the 
old sewers will be destroyed, which, even for 
the safety of the houses above them, no less 
than for utility as sewers, ought to have been 
destroyed long ago ; and many will, no doubt, 
be repaired. 

The outfalls of sewers into the Thames are 
to be done away with, except as far down as 



Barking Creek, and this is obviously a great 
improvement. So far, so good. 

But, now comes a provision for occasional 
exceptions. Such of the old sewers as are at 
present existing and intended to be retained, 
will receive the house drainage as at present, 
but will convey it into the new main lines now 
projected. In times of rain-storms, however, if 
these new main lines prove inadequate (which 
the chief engineer of the Commissioners evi 
dently anticipates), the old sewers which will 
be connected with the new main lines, will then 
discharge the surplus water, house-drainage 
and all, into the old outlets, and have their old 
outfalls into the Thames ! The effect of this 
will be that of a combined gigantic flushing. 
This feature of the plan should by no means 
be condemned ; for, if taken proper advantage 
of, it is one of the great secrets of good 
drainage. It was proposed, in evidence, be 
fore the Sanitary Commission ; and then (of 
course) met with much execration and ridi 
cule, but has been invariably adopted since, 
as a sound principle, by the very men who 
opposed it. No injurious results attend it. 

So much for what is proposed to be done. 
And now a few words on what is omitted. I 
should premise that the jurisdiction of the 
Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers ex 
tends to the distance of twelve miles all round 
London ; although the Commission issued 
does not take advantage of so extensive a 
radius. 

Judge of my feelings, all ye clean towns of 
England if any exist and, at least, all ye 
towns whose cleanliness is thought worthy ot 
being provided for by the Commissioners 
judge of my dismay, at discovering that no 
provision w hatever is made for me, in the 
shape of sewers and drains ! But, am I the 
only dirty town thus omitted ? By no means. 
The same total neglect is displayed towards 
the populous towns and districts of Ken- j 
sington, Hammersmith, Turnham Green, 
Waiham Green, Brook Green, Shepherd s I 
Bush, Parson s Green, Chiswick, &c. ; and, j 
on the other side of the river, Claph:im. 
all Battersea, Wandsworth, Putney (where 
the cesspools are in many cases close to the 
wells, and percolate into them), Barnes, &c. 
The sewers of most of these towns and dis 
tricts have their outfalls, as usual, into the 
Thames ; and the sewage, floating down with 
the tide, and passing all the favoured places 
for which the plans propose an improved con 
dition with a distant outfall, the advantages 
of their own improvement are proportionately 
set at nought, both as regards themselves and 
the other towns in the line down the river. 

Envy becomes no one. It would worst of : 
all become a dirty town like me, to speak 
enviously of one who is about to appear in j 
new and highly improved circumstances. 
Yet I must be permitted to say that, although 
I rejoice in my cousin Richmond s good 
fortune, flood my drains ! if it is not a piece of 
undue favouritism. A special, elaborate, and 
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to the bottom of my deepest ce.~ 
huge gaps for additional expenses wh 



luond, who got their drainage made in silent visible in t!.. 

coi .t em ] it ol the underground delays of the used by the chief engineer. ]! 

Londoners have they a tiner nose than Dr. expense for the north side of the Ti 

Bloomfield ? a keener eye, a more refined one million and eighty thousand pon ! 

taste, a nicer sense of the fitness of things ? then coolly tells us, this estimate 

or have they a clearer conviction that j include the means required for the pin 

the work of the pickaxe, the spade, and laud and houses, which may be needed for the 



the materials of construction, nave now 
become of vital importance 1 of inliniu-ly 






apart) 

than 



all the endl- 



tails of that Commission; one half of whose 
inharmonious energies have long been devoted 
t" th" i-mpl-.ym- nt of able assistant-sur- 
in p.-tty & i of compre 

hensive works, tin- other half being now 
comprised in the reckless dark-driving of a 
frivolous and vexation law-office. The 
whole subject of &gt; so obstructed 

with frivolous am: ia\v forms at 

the instigation of rtain law-lo\in^ officials, 
that literalU int. n.i--d improve- 

iiirnts of the At- I out ; 

and all sorts of error and mischief are the 

lence, 
I .y way of some kind of laittim, 

! other t"\V 

,\\ the ehi. [ . . urs me 

in his report with the remark that the 

1 :.d th.- Fulhaiu and llam- 

he an-a of which is about 

aixteen square miles, are not much built 



site of the pumping engine-house," (.v 



nothing else }) " anu 



t" 



portions of the line of sewer." i 

is, nevertheless, about two-thiri 

the drainage could le much in- 

carried out for. This has been &gt;liwn t &gt; 

them, and admitted ; but th.-n- 1 

very underhanded 1 

this point. The computation of expense 

for the south sid of tin- 1 1 . 

hundred and forty-one tbtNMand |-ui.-U. " In 

this estimate." mildly contiii i 

engineer. " I bav.- in-itfu-r im-bi.: 

ti-.n tor ]&gt;a&gt;-iir_ tlir. U_ h or under i-ii . 

tntlm-. ! "; " nor th. -"cost of the ! 
age (i. e., the innumerable ramiti 
take up all the house-drains:, 
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(.Conducted by 



of "much" more time, and "lengthened 
inquiries ! " 

" Linked sewerage long drawn out !" 

The chief engineer admits that this will 
involve a considerable outlay ; but adds, " that 
it Avould haA-e been premature to mention it 
here, as it is dependent on the settlement and 
partial completion of the main drainage." 
So, the foregoing " estimates " are quietly 
admitted to be fallacious as estimates of any 
thing but a part of the expense ; Avhich (as 
regards the Avhole) is therefore no estimate at 

all. The close of the sentence finishes the a gay cavalcade Avhich approached. Abo 
incompleteness to perfection. " Neither have thirty men on horseback, in crimson liverii 



boy, trying to comfort her. " Tis a long Avay 
but don t cry AVC shall see father Avhen Ave 
come there." 

"Yes you will see your father once 
more." 

She checked herself; and, striving to dry 
her tears, sat looking wistfully toAvards the 
place of their destination. 

The tramp of horses, coming up the hill 
they had just ascended, drew the boy s 
attention to that direction. In a moment he 
had sprung from his mother, and was shouting, 

"th child-like delight, at the appearance o 

About 



taken into account," says the report, " the 
&gt;st of extending the system of drainage into 



eres, 

surrounded two carriages, one of Avhich con- 
cost of extending the system of drainage into j tained two of His Majesty s Judges, accoui- 
the suburban district a provision which it panied by the High Sheriff of the county ; 
becomes daily more imperative to make ; " 
and therefore it has been omitted. 

It is not for a dirty and neglected town 



like me to presume to touch too closely upon 



who, Avith his javelin men, was conducting 
them to the city, in Avhich the Lent Assizes 
Avere about to be held. 

The Avoman knelt until the carriages and 



the delicate texture of bank-notes ; but I have the gaudy javelin men had turned the 
heard that those Avho do possess, and know 
how to use the "blunt," are not t" 



mistake a pen for a pickaxe. They cannot 
see their way through so much paper and 
red-tapery. Insurance Companies have de 
clined to lend the indefinitely large sums 
required, and even the Exchequer Loan Com 
missioners have politely excused themselves. 
Printed speeches and "minutes" take no 
effect upon them ; and, as for all the " talk," 
they say, it is "all round my pickaxe." 
It is not to the point. 



THE ONE BLACK SPOT. 

ON the evening of a cold, bleak March day, 
in an early year of this century, a woman, 
scantily clad, led a boy about eight years 
old along the high-road toAvards the old city 
of Exeter. They crept close to the hedge- 
side to shelter themselves from the clouds 
of dust Avhich the sudden gusts of east wind 
bleAv in their faces. 

They had Avalked many miles, and the 
boy limped painfully. He often looked up 
anxiously into his mother s face, and asked if 
they had much farther to go ? She scarcely 
appeared to notice his inquiries ; her fixed 
eyes and sunken cheek gave evidence that 
SOITOAV absorbed all her thoughts. When he 
spoke, she drew him closer to her side, but 
made no reply ; until, at length, the child, 
wondering at her silence, began to sob. She 
stopped and looked at her child, for a mo 
ment, her eyes filled with tears. They had 
gained the top of a hill, from Avhich Avas 
visible in the distance the dark massive 
towers of the cathedral and the church spires 
of the city ; she pointed them out, and said, 
" We shall soon be there, Ned." Then, sitting 
down on a tree that Avas felled by the road 
side, she took " Ned " on her lap, and, bending 
over him, wept aloud. 

" Are you very tired, mother ? " said the 



corner at the foot of a hill, and Averc no 
longer visible ; with her hands clasped toge 
ther, she had prayed God to temper Avitli 
mercy the heart of the Judge, before whom 
her unfortunate husband, noAv in gaol, Avould 
have to stand his trial. Then, taking the boy 
again by the hand unable to explain to him 
what he had seen she pursued her Avay with 
him, silently, along the dusty road. 

As they drew nearer to the city, they over 
took various groups of stragglers ; Avho had 
deemed it their duty, in spite of the inclement 
weather, to wander some miles out of the 
city to catch an early glimpse of " My Lord 
Judge," and the gay Sheriffs officers. Troops, 
also, of itinerant ballad-singers, rope-dancers, 
mountebanks, and caravans of wild beasts, 
still followed the Judges, as they had done 
throughout the circuit. " Walk more slowly, 
Ned," said the mother, checking the boy s 
desire to follow the " shoAvs." " I am very- 
tired ; let us rest a little here." They lingered 
until the crowd Avas far ahead of them and 
were left alone on the road. 

Late in the evening, as the last stragglers 
Avere returning home, the wayfarers found 
themselves in the suburbs of the city, and the 
forlorn woman looked round anxiously for a 
lodging. She feared the noisy people in the 
streets ; and, turning timidly toAvards an old 
citizen Avho stood by his garden-gate chatting 
to his housekeeper, and watching the passers- 
by there was a kindness in his look which 
gave her confidence so, Avith a homely 
com-tesy, she ventured to inquire of him 
where she might find a decent resting-place. 

" Have you never been here before ? " he 
asked. 

" Never but once, sir, when I was a child, 
many years ago." 

"What part of the country do you come 
from ? " 

" Uffculme." 

" Uffculme 1 How did you get here!" 
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into the court. He whispered a word to au 
officer, who admitted them, and pointed to a 
seat behind the dock, where they were 
screened from observation, and where the 
woman could see her husband standing be 
tween his two fellow-prisoners. 

The prisoners were listening anxiously 
to the evidence which the principal game 
keeper was offering against them. The 
lirst, a man about sixty, excited greater 
interest than the others. * He earnestly at 
tended to what was going on, but gave no 
sign of fear, as to the result. Brushing back 
his grey locks, he gazed round the court, with 
something like a smile. This man s life had 
been a strange one. Early in his career he 
had been ejected from a farm which he had 
held under the father of the present prose- 



wounded. Three guns lay by them, one of 
which had been discharged, but no one could 
swear who had fired it ; search was made all 
night for the other man, but without success. 
When the prisoners were called on for their 
defence, they looked at one another for a 
moment as if neither wished to speak first. 
K.-ilph, however, began. He had little to say. 
Casting a look of defiance at Sir George and 
his lady, who sat in a side gallery above the 
court, he freely confessed that hatred to the 
man who had injured him in his youth, and 
who had treated him with harshness on his re 
turn from abroad, had been the motive of his 
encouraging and aiding in these midnight de 
predations ; he expressed sorrow for having 
occasioned trouble to his neighbour Harvey. 
" What I can say will be of little use to me 



cutor, Sir George Roberts ; he soon after lost here," said Martin Harvey, in a hollow voice ; 



what little 



had been left him. and, in 



despair, enlisted was sent abroad with his 
regiment and for many years shared in the 
toils and achievements of our East Indian 
warfare. Returning home on a small pension, 
he fixed his abode in his native village, and 
sought to indulge his old enmity against the 
family that had injured him by every kind of 
annoyance in his power. The present baronet, 
a narrow-minded tyrannical man, afforded by 
his unpopularity good opportunity to old 
Ralph Somers to induce others to join him in 



ii*s to join him in 

his schemes of mischief and revenge. " The 
game," which was plentiful on the estate, and 
the preservation of which was Sir George s 
chief delight, formed the principal object 
of attack ; the poverty of the labourers 
tempted them to follow the old soldier, who 
, that for nine years 



anaged affairs so warily 
j had been an object of 



man 
he 1 



I am ruined beyond redress ; but I was a 
very poor man when I first joined, with others, 
in snaring game ; I often wanted bread, and 
saw my wife and child pinched for food also. 
The rich people say game belongs to them ; but 
well all I can say more is, that I take God to 
witness I never lifted a murderous gun against 
my fellow man ; he who did it has escaped ; 
and I have suffered this broken limb but 
that I don t mind 1 have worse than that to 
bear I have broken my wife s heart, and my 



y 
child will be left an orphan. 

His voice failed. There was an uneasy 
movement among the audience ; and a lady, 
who had been leaning over the rails of the 
side gallery listening with deep attention, 
fainted, and was carried out of court. The 
prisoner s pale wife, who had bowed her head 
behind him in silent endurance, heard a 

object of the utmost terror whisper among the bystanders that it was 
and hatred to Sir George and his keepers, I Lady Roberts, and a hope entered her mind 
whilst all their efforts to detect and capture that the lady s tender heart might feel for 

them. 

" Have you any witnesses to call 1 " asked 



capture 
him had, until now, been fruitless. 

Martin Harvey, who stood by his side with 



his shattered arm in a sling, bore marks of 
acute mental suffering and remorse ; but his 
countenance was stamped with its original, 
open, manly expression a face often to be 
seen among a group of English farm labourers, 
expressive of a warm heart, full of both 
courage and kindness. 

The evidence was soon given. The game 
keepers, on the night of the 24th of February, 
were apprised that poachers were in the plan 
tations. Taking with them a stronger force 
than usual, all well armed, they discovered 
the objects of their search, in a lane leading 
out into the fields, and shouted to them to 
surrender. They distinctly saw their figures 
flying before them, and when they approached 
them, one of the fugitives turned round and 
fired, wounding one of the keepers legs with 
a quantity of small shot. The keeper im 
mediately fired in return, and brought down 
a poacher ; old Ralph s voice was heard 
shouting to them to desist, and upon coming 
up they found him standing by the side of 
Martin Harvey, who had fallen severely 



the Judge. 

Martin looked round with a vacant gaze ; 
the attorney whispered to him, and beckoned 
to Alfred Gray. 

Alfred went into the witness-box, and told 
of the honesty, sobriety, and good conduct of 
Martin Harvey, during all the years he was 
in his father s house " He was there before 
I was born," said the young man, " and only 
left when I was obliged to leave also, sixteen 
years after. A better man never broke bread 
he was beloved by every body who knew 
him. Till now, his character was never tainted. 
It s the one black spot." 

The Judge commenced summing up ; it was 
evident to all who had paid attention to the 
evidence, that the conviction of two of the 
prisoners was certain. Alfred Gray knew 
this, and strove to induce the wife to leave 
with him before the fatal close of proceedings ; 
but she shook her head and would not go. 
" I shall have strength to bear it," she said. 

He sat down by her side, and heard the 
fearful verdict of " guilty " pronounced against 
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Months passed; and on the day wh.-n th&gt;- 
convict ship, with its freight of heavy hearta, 
began its silent course over the great waters, 
the widowed wife took her fatherless child by 
the hand, and again traversed the weary road 
which led them to their desolated home. 
Thf kindness of the Grays had suppli.-d a 



, 

Hut, duriji . ;. .. . .. 
his fate had reached either his v 
Gray to whom he had prouii 
wheu he reached hU destination. .A 
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!!, and 



.ml poor Susan s hopes grew : 
dav. Her sinking frame gave e\ 
of the sickness that comet h from the h* 

One summer evening, however, in the next 
year, Alfred Gray entered his uncle s 
with a letter, and was soon seated in the 

few imm.-diat had -mnin-T-hoU-- raiding it aloud to 1. 

told her of women having, by the aid of frit nds. and Martha. Tears stood in the ol 
managed to meet their husbands once i as some touching detail 

distant parts of the earth ; and this ;.i ivatiou was related. And, indeed, t 
knowledge, once in her agitated mind, raised told of little beside. It was from 
a hope which inspired her to pursue her daily ; Soon after his arrival in the settlemeir . 
task without fainting, and to watch an opjwr- j had written to Alfred, but the letter h 
: making an attempt which she had reached England not an unusual c&gt;&lt; 
d, even during that dreadful day of I in those times. After waiting long, ; 
trial. She resolved to seek admission i ting no reply, he was driven by hai 
into Sir George Roberts mansion, and appeal to ! ment, and the degradation attending the lif.; 
the pity of his wife. It was told in the village he led, to attempt, with old Ralph, :u 
that I^ady Roberts had implored her husband j from the settlement. Jn simple 1: 
to interpose in behalf of the men ; that his he recorded the dreary life they led in thu 
,nd passionate refusal had caused a woods ; how, after a time, old Ralph 
.-tw.-.-n them; that they had lived j and died ; and how, in a desolate pLt&lt; 
unhappily ever since ; that he had strictly for- the footsteps of man had, perhaps, JK-. 
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convey to Lady Roberts any remarks that j buried his old companion. After that. 
were made in the neighbourhood. I endure the terrible solitude, he had sought hia 

Sunn Harvey trembled when she entered ; way back to his former master, and 1 
the mansion, and timidly asked leave to speak I treated more harshly tlian before. Y- 
to Lady Roberts. | disease had wasted his frame, until 

The servant she addressed had known her ; prayed tliat he might die and be at i 
husband, and pitied her distress ; and, fearing God had been merciful to him, an&lt; i 
lest Sir George might pass, he led her into cliiied the heart of one for whom he ! 
his pantry, watching an opportunity to let the who listened with compassion to hia story, 
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i time, Lady Roberts maid came, and j health. And now, Martin h 
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Accordingly, early next morning, Alfred 
Gray was riding briskly along through the 
pleasant green lanes which led toward his 
native village. It was the middle of June, 
bright, warm, sunny weather ; and the young 
man s spirits were unusually gay, every 
thing around him tending to heighten the 
delight which the good news he carried had 
inspired him with. The pony stepped out 
bravely, and was only checked when Alfred 
came in sight of the dear old home of his 
childhood, and heard the well-known chimes 
calling the villagers to their morning service, 
for it was Sunday. Then for a few moments 
the young man proceeded more slowly, 
and his countenance wore a more saddened 
look, as the blessed recollections of early loves 
and affections, with which the scene was 
associated in his mind, claimed their power 
over all other thoughts. The voice of an old 
friend from an apple orchard hard by, recalled 
him from his reveries. 

He shook hands through the hedge. " I 
will come and see you in the evening, Fred. 
I must hasten on now. She will go to church 
this morning, and I must go with her." 

" Who 1 " asked the other. 

Alfred pointed to the cottage where Susan 
Harvey dwelt. " I bring her good news I 
have a letter. Martin is living and well." 

The friend shook his head. 

Alfred dismounted, and walked towards 
Susan Harvey s cottage. The door was closed, 
and when he looked through the window he 
could see no one inside. He lifted the latch 
softly, and entered. There was no one there ; 
but his entrance had been heard, and a 
moment after, a tine stout lad came out of the 
inner chamber, took Alfred s proffered hand, 
and in answer to his inquiries, burst into 
tears. 

" She says she cannot live long, sir ; but 
she told me last night, that before she died, 
you would come and tell us news of father. 
She has been saying all the past week that we 
should hear from him soon." 

Whilst the boy spoke, Alfred heard a weak 
voice, calling his name from the inner room. 

" Go in," he said, " and tell her I am here." 

The boy did so, and then beckoned him to 
enter. 

Susan s submissive features were but little 
changed, from the time when her husband was 
taken from her; but the weak and wasted form 
that strove to raise itself in vain, as Alfred 
approached the bed-side, too plainly revealed 
that the struggle was drawing to a close that 
the time of rest was at hand. 

" Thank God, you are come," she said ; " you 
have heard from him 1 Tell me quickly, for 
my time is short." 

" I come to tell you good news, Susan. You 
may yet be restored to him." 

" I shall not see Martin in this world again, 
Mr. Gray; but I shall close my eyes in 
peace. If you know where he is, and can 
tell me that my boy shall go, and be with him, 



and tell him how, through these long weary 
years, we loved him, and thought of him, and 
prayed for him " Here she broke off, and 
beckoned the boy to her. She held his hands 
within her own, whilst Alfred Gray read 
from the letter all that would comfort her. 

When he had done, she said, " God will bless 
you : you have been very good to us in our 
misery. Now, will you promise me one thing 
more ? Will you send my boy to his father, 
when I am gone 1" 

The promise was made, and the boy knelt 
long by her bed-side, listening to the words of 
love and consolation which, with her latest 
breath, she uttered for the sake of him who, 
she hoped, would hear them again from hia 
child s lips. 

Nearly forty years have passed since they 
laid her among the graves of the humble 
villagers of Uffculme. few remain now who 
remember her story or her name ; but, on the 
other side of the world, amid scenery all unlike 
to that in which she dwelt, there stands a 
cheerful settler s home, and under the shadow 
of tall acacia trees which surround the little 
garden in which some few English flowers 
are blooming, there are sitting, in the cool of 
the summer evening, a group, whose faces 
are all of the Anglo-Saxon mould. A happy- 
looking couple, in the prime of life, are there, 
with children playing around them ; and one 
little gentle girl, they call Susan, is sitting on 
the knee of an aged white-haired man, looking 
lovingly into his face, and wondering why 
his eye so watches the setting sun every 
night, as it sinks behind the blue waters in 
the distance. Two tall handsome lads, with 
guns on their shoulders, enter the garden and 
hasten to show the old man the fruits of their 
day s exploits. 

" We have been lucky to-day, grandfather," 
says the younger ; " but Alfred says these 
birds are not like the birds in old England." 

"You should hear the sailors talk about 
the game in England, Martin," replies the 
brother. " Grandfather has told us all about 
England, except the birds. He thinks we 
should run away if he were to describe them." 

The old man looks steadily at the boys for 
a moment, and his eyes fill with tears. "It 
is a glorious land," he says, with a faltering 
voice ; " it is our country ; but, Alfred, Martin, 
you will never leave this happy home to 
go there. Birds, there, are the rich man s 
property, and you would not dare carry 
those guns of yours over English ground. If 
ever you go there, your father will tell you 
where there is a churchyard, and among the 
graves of the poor, there is one " 

He stopped, for Edward Harvey came to 
the place where his father sat, and took his 
trembling hand within his own ; the boys 
obeyed their mother s signal, and followed 
her into the house ; the two men remained 
sitting together, until the silent stars came 
out. 
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shade, which are far greater beautifiers than 
the fierce glare of the foot-lights, and the 
whitening and unnatural effect caused by 
artificial lights of all kinds. As there are 
fine days in an English summer, attempts at 
the rustic and sylvan drama are not quite 
hopeless. Anything which tends to popu 
larise open-air amusements will be highly 
beneficial, and is not wholly impracticable. 
Our forefathers almost lived out of doors. 

Although great concessions have been made, 
of late, in England, in the opening of public 
parks and art-repositories, yet we are still 
deficient in the means to bring the refining in 
fluences of what is beautiful and gratifying in 
nature and art to the people, instead of making 
the people, at an expense of labour and money, 
go to them. More public gardens and covered 
spaces, more beautiful flowers, more good 
music and paintings, more sculpture dis 
tributed over our public buildings, and, per 
meating the hard business of life, would be, we 
are persuaded, of great moral benefit. The 
Great Exhibition building, when converted, a 



meut more powerful than 



with a 



it will doubtless be, into a winter-garden, will 
cause, we trust, a wide dissemination of cheap 
pleasures. Let us hope that similar glazed 
promenades will be set up in other localities. 

We cannot revert from public to domestic 
relaxation and pastimes without placing eating 
and drinking amongst the foremost of them. 

We know that there is a surpassing disin 
clination to acknowledge the pleasures of 
the table to be pleasures ; but who can deny 
that they are, when moderately indulged 1 
In the present constitution of our code of 
cookery, eating is the most expensive of our 
amusements. This arises mainly from our 
neglect of vegetables. About the middle of 
last summer, at Kreuznach, near the Rhine, 
we partook plentifully of a certain dish at 
the table d hdte. It was delicious ; some 
titled English travellers were present, who 
seemed to be equally charmed. Curiosity was 
awakened. What could it be 1 The German 
gentleman in waiting, napkin in hand, was 
despatched on a special mission to the chef de 
cuisine to know what we had been eating. 
After remaining some five minutes in suspense, 
the receipt was revealed. It was a dish of 
pea-shells, stewed in butter, with a sprinkling 
of savoury herbs. Pea-shells are the ordinary 
diet of pigs on this side of the Channel ; but 
in Germany, a little skill, a little butter, and 
a little herb removes them from the sty to 
the best dinner tables. 

" The capacities of vegetables are mournfully 
misunderstood, sir, in England ! " said a ple 
thoric old gentleman next to us, who had 
already been fed by our cookery within a 
beef-steak or two of apoplexy. "Look at 
me, sir ; you never see a foreigner in such a 
state as I am ; but what with light wines and 
this kind of thing (swallowing a mouthful 
of pea-shells) I hope to get better." 

Our fat friend was quite right ; a more copi- . 
DUB use of vegetables and simple salads would I view of the enemy s operations. He had 



prevent a great variety of diseases which have 
been produced by food of too stimulating a cha 
racter, not sufficiently mixed with vegetables. 
Yet w r e grow the finest vegetables in the world. 
The only places in London where one can be 
always sure of a fresh salad, are kept by 
foreigners. If our cooks only knew what 
exquisite and delicately flavoured soups are 



exqui 
to be 



made of herbs with a little butter, and 



perhaps an egg, and how very far they go to 
make a satisfactory dinner, soups and potages 
would not be so neglected. There are, we are 
told by competent authority, no less than 
three hundred and sixty-five ways to dress 
eggs, but with herbs as helpmates. A foreign 
cook, by the help of a sprinkling of parsley, or 
sage, or fennel, a little butter, and some eggs, 
will dress you a dinner fit for Lucullus, at 
something under sixpence a head. When it 
is said that living is cheaper abroad, it is 
not meant that the articles of consumption are 
on the whole cheaper, but there is better 
economy. We have seen a few broad beans 
boiled, mashed, and made into light vege 
table patties, that would astonish Lovegrove, 
and do credit to Soyer. In a French dish 
often seen at the Palace de Bourbon, we 
should scarcely recognise our common Jeru 
salem artichoke ; while the metamorphoses 
which potatoes may undergo, are more mar 
vellous than those of Ovid. The old judge 
Brillat Savarin, in his witty cookery book, 
the " Physiologic du Gout," affords data 
about spinach which make one s mouth 
water. Of the grey peas which we give to 
cattle, the Spaniard makes his famous " pu- 
chero." A dish called kouskousou, of flour 
and water, is the staple food of Western 
Africa, from the Soultan to the Kif; and 
throughout the whole East, the greater part 
of the population lives on a dish nearly similar. 
Cold cauliflowers are the delight of the 
Italians, and an onion dipped in oil (an ali- 



little brown bread, is the chief food of the 
picturesque sailors who man the felluccas of 
the Levant, and smuggle on the coasts of Por 
tugal and Barbaiy. Lastly, the plains of 
Hungary and the mountains of the Tyrol 
grow as proper men and women, and as 
beautiful, as are nurtured on the banks of the 
Thames yet their chief diet is of vegetables. 
The subject of cheap drinks is illimitable. 
There are drinking shops in Boston and New 
York which give the thirsty their choice, at a 
minute s notice, out of three hundred different 
sorts of beverages. Yet not one of them is 
forbidden to Temperance pledgees. A French 
man or an Italian, with a glass of sugar and 
water, price a penny, is as happy as an English 
man with a glass of grog, price one shilling. 
Though by no means, a powerful kind of drink, 
eau sucree has its restorative and invigorating 
properties. During the last bombardment of 
Algiers, a French general, in the heat of his 
enthusiasm, scaled a height to command a good 
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not be a very wild inference to draw, that the 
germs of the sturdy oak may also add to the 
sturdiness of the human family. Should 
there be anything in Dr. Marx s notion, we 
must not be startled if we behold an addition 
to the usual puffs in the grocers windows 
asking us to " TRY OUR FAMILY ACORNS ! " 



TIME. 

THE heart may live a lifetime in an hour, 

And well embrace 
A lifetime s energy, and strength, and power, 

"Within that space. 

We do it wrong, Time by one rule to reckon ; 

For by our state 
As our stern fears deter, or fond hopes beckon- 

Should it bear date. 

A minute s agony appears a day : 

Years of delight 
Seem, traced by memory, having passed awayj 

Transient as light. 

With Love Time flics, Hate makes it linger ; 

Says Youth, " Be past ! " 
Age, pointing to its sands with eager finger, 

Murmurs, " Too fast ! " 



THE WOKLD OF WATER 

OUT of the crowd of London we must get, 
if it be only for a day, and take a walk by the 
Bea-side. The water sparkles ; the warm sun 
has caused all parasols to open from their bud, 
and with raised stalks they blossom gorgeously. 
For the last ten minutes a stout gentleman s 
head has floated like a black buoy on the 
surface of the tide. There is a fish- woman ; 
do you know what fish is in season ? Fish, no 
doubt, get tired of the monotony of sea, and 
come to the coast-side at their own fashionable 
times, when they are netted now and then by 
fishermen. We also go to the sea-side, and 
accept the bait of indefatigable fishers after 
men, the lodging-house proprietors ; for fa 
milies of fish in their season, or of Londoners 
in theirs, alike are skinned and dished. Some 
of the fish must travel many miles to get a 
sniff of shore air, and they surely have no rail 
ways in the ocean. All the land in the world, 
I have been told at school, would barely 
cover the Pacific. Twenty-seven miles of 
water in the world, for every ten miles of land 
What a wilderness that is for a sprat to lose 
his way in ! 

W il derness 1 not at all. We talk about the 
watery Avaste, as if it were just a salt desert, 
very useful as a highway to the nations, but 
in itself a barren surface of salt water, playing 
pitch and toss with ships, to the distress oi 
passengers. The fact is, that not only does the 
bed of the sea consist of hills and dales, springs, 
mountains and volcanoes, differing from oui 
own only in the character of their abundant 
vegetation, not only are these hills and plains 
peopled with forms innumerable, but, in the 



. 

of a single adult oyster will supply twel 
thousand barrels. In the Arctic Sea the wat 



great flood above, zone over zone of water teems 
vith life. One set of marine animals peoples 
he region between high and low water mark, 
and declines to mix with the creatures of the 
sphere immediately below, which again keep 
ip their position in an equally exclusive 
nanner. So there are ten such zones to pass 
Liefore you touch ground in deep water, just 
as in a thoroughly enlightened county town 
;here may be ten sets, each to itself a world, 
aetween the squire with his right foot on a 
carriage step, and the labourer with his right 
oot on a spade. If the expanse of the sea be 
fast, vast also is the variety of its inhabitants ; 
fishes, crustaceans, mollusca, polyps, and yet 
more, classes, genera, and species, each in 
dividual almost incredibly fecund. The spawn 

lve 

the water 

s for hundreds of miles coloured olive green 
by little entomostraca, the whale s food. 
Scoresby calculated that there were twenty- 
three thousand, eight hundred and eighty- 
eight million million of them in a cubic mile : 
of course their zone, however, is not a mile 
deep. Life in " the ocean wave " is gayer when 
we come between the tropics. In the narra 
tive of the exploring " Voyage of the Fly " 
among the coral reefs north-east of Australia, 
there is a quaint illustration of this, not less 
quaint to the unscientific reader for the 
number of strange names with which he is 

Grplexed : " A block of coral rock, that was 
ought up by a fish-hook from the bottom at 
one of our anchorages, Avas interesting from 
the vast variety and abundance of animal life 
there was about it. It was a mere worn dead 
fragment, but its surface was covered with 
brown, crimson, and yellow nulliporse. many 
small actiniae, and soft branching corallines, 
sheets of flustra and eschara, and delicate 
reteporse, looking like beautiful lace-work 
carved in ivory. There were several small 
sponges and alcyonia, seaweeds of two or three 
species, two species of comatula, and one of 
ophiura of the most delicate colours and 
markings, and many small, flat, round corals, 
something like nummulites in external 
appearance. On breaking into the block, 
boring-shells of several species Avere found 
buried in it ; tubes formed by annelida pierced 
it in all directions, many still containing their 
inhabitants, while two or three worms, or 
nereis, lay twisted in and out among its 
hollows and recesses, in Avhich, likeAvise, Avere 
three small species of crabs. " What do you 
say to that 1 A London lodging-house during 
the height of the Exhibition season is not by 
a quarter so well crammed. "This block," 
says Mr. Jukes, " Avas not above a foot in dia 
meter, and was a perfect museum in itself, 
while its outside glared with beauty from 
the many brightly and variously-coloured 
animals and plants. It was by no means 
a solitary instance ; every block that could 
be procured from the bottom, in from ten 
to twentv fathoms, was like it." The blocks 
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; freshing in all e\.-s, and themselves to it readily, they lag behind and 
\\ill Lear description as a highly valuable , fall into a westward course. By th 
tract of pasture-ground. We WT.- in th- lucnt of the earth, therefore, a tr.. 
neighltourhood of Australia just now. As we | direction is communicated to ti. 
are . ii the way, perhaps you will not object to tonal and polar currents, wh- 
step down to the South Pole for a minute, , of water. Furthermore, local pecu i 
or at least to the vicinity of the great Southern arrangement* of islands and contim-ii 
(. oiitiuent, visited lately by our Phantom Ship, and mountain, land and water, can 
Cold water is to be found in perfection near , variations of temperature, and ev&lt; i 
that great refrigerator, and from thence it , variation modities or makes a cun 
flows in a vast ocean river towards the .Equator. ! the air, we all know how many shi: 
Now, starting from the icy shores of South , the wind will be peculiar to a n. 
Victoria, let us, like good, quiet beings, travel hamlet, where a lake, a valley, and a in 
\\ithth.-.-tream. j cause a constant oscillation, and a 

What causes the stream, though ? That is I burst of sunshine is enough to raise the wind. 
soon told. Water at the Poles is cold enough : Mechanical obstructions, such as n. 
to ice champagne, and at the Equator it is | peaks in the bed of the great oce:n 
nearly warm enough for shaving. Water ex- modify its streams, of course ; and t 
paiitU when warmed ; our pots boil over ; and | currents in the world of water are, &lt;: 
although the ocean certainly is nowhere hot split, deflected, and directed on their \\a\. by 
enough to boil a leg of mutton, the great all the continents and islands ui 
mass of water rises under influence of tropic around which they flow, 
heat above the common level, and runs over j Great currents jiour like : 
towards the Poles, leaving its place empty for j through the plain of ocean, and fixed by the 
cold water to rush in and occupy. Precisely I laws of nature, though their banks i 
in the same way, air, which is another ocean, of water, they are almost as sharp! 
swells at the Equator, and pours out its deluge | as if they were of granite niasonr\. 
north and south over the colder current which are constant; there are others j 
runs in to take advantage of the vacancy, and occasioned by periodical winds, tii 
warm itself. When warm, it also will get up. j and there are also variable &lt; 
That is one fact : another modifies it. The ; by melting ice, and other acei.. 
earth rolls on its axis. If you stick a knitting- j in their occurrence. 

trough the centre of an orange, and j Now let us follow the w&lt;-.i: &gt;ti.-ai 
rotate the orange on the needle, then you see , water flowing from the South ! 
a in.., i. 1 ot th.- rarth rotating on its axis. The j Antarctic drift current. From the great 

;u of the north pole above, and ; barrier of ice and the An: 
out of tin- houth i&gt;ole below; and, if you j Mount Erebus, it pours u\&gt; t: 
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diverted upwards along the shores of Chili 
and Peru. Between these two parts, a large 
body of the southern stream which has not 
reached the continent is turned back, in about 
twenty-six degrees latitude, and ninety degrees 
longitude, to form the southern part of the 
great equatorial current, into which the mass 
of writer flowing northward up the shores of 
South America, will also be deflected pre 
sently. 

The current northward, Humboldt s, coast 
ing the continent from Valparaiso to near 
Guyaquil, has not lost, even under the Equa 
tor, all its frost. It turns at Punta Parina, 
before reaching Guyaquil, surrounds the 
Gallapagos Islands on the Equator itself, and 
pulls their temperature down ten degrees ; 
then it flows on westward with the great 
equatorial stream, assisted by the winds. In 
the desert of Lower Peru, at a few feet above 
the water, the cold occasioned by this polar 
current is quite uumistakeable, and, at one 
season of the year, it yields up fogs for months, 
at Lima, called the Garua, which make the 
morning sun look like a moon, vanish soon 
after mid-day, and leave heavy dews at night. 
Ships on the coast, especially between Pisco 
&lt;ind Lima, can take no observation of the 
shore, and the current, hurried on by the im 
ped imeiit it meets, frequently carries them 
beyond their destination. Sixteen hundred 
miles from Valparaiso to Callao, wind and 
current favouring, will be an eight or nine 
days sail ; but from Callao back to Val 
paraiso, it is a voyage frequently of weeks or 
months. 



deflected by the shape of the land between 
Benin and Sierra Leone, not from the land, 
but from the edge of a returning stream that 



coasts it. It is to be remembered, also, that 
its own bent in this deflection, 



it follows 



flowing westward, as the main equatorial 
current, with a speed of, in some places, thirty, 
and iu some places seventy-eight miles a day. 
After giving off a north-west branch, and 
having a temperature now of seventy-nine 
d&grees under the Equator, the main current 
strikes the east prominence of South America, 
at Cape St. Eoque. This causes it to split. A 
southerly branch coasts iu the direction of 
Cape Horn, and goes home to the Pacific, 
tired of travel ; but the rest, pouring along 
northward, flows through the West India 
Islands into the Gulf of Mexico, a hollow 
excavated by its stream. It is of course to 
be understood that the outline of land is not 
caused only by the action of the currents ; it 
is determined, also, by the geological character 
of soil ; the loose soils wear away, while 
rocks oppose a barrier. The West India 
Islands are nothing more than those hard 
rocky parts of an old coast-line, which have 
withstood the constant action of a current 
which has been at work for ages, eating 
through the softer parts ; so it has made a 
great bite in the Gulf of Mexico, and left us 
the West India Islands sprinkled about, as 
bones that roved too hard for its diestion. 
In the 

the water, which has for a long time been 
acquiring warmth, offers the greatest contrast 
to the frosty state in which it set out on its 



at prove too ar or ts geston. 
Gulf of Mexico, encompassed by land, 



The ^reat equatorial current, flowing west- (journey. Near the mouth of the Mississipp 

i , ,1 __K_1, _A il A 4.. 1 ..I. J. ? Jl 



ward, contains the whole of the Antarctic 
drift, except so much of it as slipped out of 
the Pacific round Cape Horn, fed, of course, 
by currents from the North Pole also. This 
mighty mass of water occupying a third part 
of the distance from Pole to Pole, runs through 
the great sieve of islands between Australia 
and China, part of it being also deflected 
northward in a warm current along the 
south-eastern borders of Japan. 

Now we will follow it into the Indian 
Ocean ; but before leaving the Pacific, we 
may make note of a fact, that the advantage 
of steam over sailing-vessels is nowhere so 
enormous as it must be on the coasts of Chili 
and Peru. A steamer leaving Guyaquil four 
weeks after a sailing-vessel, can reach Lima 
first. 

The currents in the Indian Ocean are inex 
tricably complicated with the winds ; and if 
the winds expect attention just at present, 
they may whistle for it. It is enough to say 
that the great equatorial stream still pouring 
westward strikes against the coast of Africa, 
and finding that it has no thoroughfare, pours 
southward on each side of Madagascar, and 
doubles the Cape in the Agulhas or Cape 
current, outside which a counter current flows 
back out of the Atlantic. The stream of wate 



its temperature reaches eighty-nine degrees. 
If you have a thermometer which enables 
you to warm a little water to that point, you 
have only to put your finger into the warm 
water, and so accurately feel how far we are 
now from the gnawing cold of the South Pole. 
As the stream flows constantly into the Gulf, 
it must, of course, also constantly flow out. It 
flows out between Florida and Cuba, being 
now called the gulf stream. This coasts 
northward, having a cold counter-current 
between it and the shore, and crosses the 
Atlantic south of the great bank of New 
foundland, most of it turning southward to 
return by a set of counter currents home. 
A branch from it, Kennel s Current, touches 
the Irish coast, and makes a circuit in the 
Bay of Biscay, sending a weak offshoot on its 
passage up the Irish Channel. Thus a drop 
of water from the South Pole, travelling 
the extensive route we have just indic 
may be shaken now from the head of the 
stout gentleman, who at last consents to get 
into his bathing machine. 

Little less interesting than Harvey s old 
discovery of the circulation of the blood is 
this discovery which has been made piece 
meal in our own day of the circulation 01 
the water. Though the great system is not 
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in London. Of mail there is no record in the 

future, 



geologic past ; but, iu the 



should the race of antiquaries still hold out, 
there will be joy in digging for him, and for 
all the produce of his hands, now being locked 
up carefully beneath the waters of the world. 

Some of the lime washed down into the sea 
is used by countless animals, who make to 
themselves shells. But it is almost certain 
that the shells of molluscs and other marine 
animals do not grow wholly from this source. 
It is more likely that the basis of lime, calcium, 
is not an element, although we call it so, until 
we know how to resolve it into simpler 
forms. Probably it is not an element, and is 
produced by the animals from its constituents 
existing in sea water. If so, a large part of 
the shore of Albion has actually once been 
sea ; for our chalk cliffs are nothing less 
wonderful than an aggregate of myriads on 
myriads of microscopic beings, whose remains 
have strewed the bottom of the ocean, and 
been subsequently lifted up iu chalk beds of 
amazing thickness. 

The ocean is not only a destroyer ; it con 
tributes of its soil to pile up reefs, until they 
reach the highest water-mark. It catches 
nuts and seeds into its currents, and indus 
triously scatters them on foreign shores ; it 
scatters them upon the bald little island, and 
there soon grows thereupon a busy crop. 
Busy old ocean seizes a canoe, and carries it 
upon a current far out of sight of land. " Come 
with me, good little men and women," roars 
the old fellow, and he shoots them presently 
upon the island he has made ; and there they 
live, perforce, and their descendants people it. 
The sea bore no inactive part, assisted by the 
trade-wind, in getting over the first ships from 
Europe to America. These ocean currents 
play, unobtrusively, a large pai-t in the 
history of man. But, as Britons, we must 
leave ourselves a little time to talk about the 
waves, because they are precisely what " Bri 
tannia rules." You know all about the tides, 



unanimity between master and mistress in 
the sky. 

In different places, however, the height of 
the same tide varies considerably from three 
inches to thirty feet. This depends on the 
conformation of the land. The great tide 
wave, commencing in the Antarctic Ouean, has 
its whole course directed by the coast lines. 
It flows into the Indian Ocean, where it finds 
no northern outlet, and breaks violently on 
the shores of Hindostan ; rushing into the 
ready mouths of the Ganges, it produces the 
great bore of the Hoogly. It should flow 
into the Pacific, but it finds that ocean barri 
caded by innumerable shoals, islands, and 
coral reefs ; there is no deep, uninterrupted 
mass of water, and the tidal movement runs- 
weakly up the western coast of America, 
penetrates not far between New Zealand and 
Australia, leaving the shores of China and 
Japan, with the great mass of the Pacific 
islands, almost wholly unaffected by the tidal 
wave. Into the Atlantic it breaks round the 
southern point of Africa ; the wave that struck 
the south shore of New Zealand washes the 
Cape fifteen hours afterwards, and passes on 
up the Atlantic, touching Africa on one side, 
America upon the other. Deflected variously 
by the line of coast, after another fifteen hours 
of travel, it is ready to come down upon 
Cape Clear. Cape Clear and Land s End are 
struck by the wave in the next hour, which 
then communicates its impulse through the 
Irish and St. George s Channels. The rate of 
movement of the tide wave depends upon the 
nature and depth of the sea bottom. With a 
depth of one fathom, its rate is eight miles an 
hour, and with one hundred fathoms, eighty 
miles an hour ; while through deep water of 
a thousand fathoms, it is propagated at the 
speed of about four miles a minute. Thus the 
same wave which touched Cape Clear, passes, 
in little more than an hour, on the Atlantic 
side to touch the Hebrides, yet takes four 
hours in working up the Irish Channel only 



only as M. Jourdain says of his Latin, we had | to Dublin. So, also, it is a seven hours 



better " make as if you didn t." The rise of 
tide is caused, of course, by the attractive 
forces of the sun and moon, mainly exerted, 
as we said, on the south polar reservoir. 
There should be two tides to each luminary, 
one on its upper and one on its lower transit ; 
four tides a day ; but the attraction of the 
lady moon being, as it ought to be, six times 
greater than that of the sun, who is a distant 
gentleman, she reduces the sun s tide to a 
mere supplement. When the gentleman and 
ly pull together, then the sun s pull adds 



one foot of height to every five feet produced 
by the moon, and makes a spring-tide. When 
the sun and moon pull in opposite directions, 
and the sun wants a high tide where the 
moon wants low water, from every six feet of 
the moon s tide the sun is able to take one 
away, and neap-tides are the consequence. 
The varying elevations of the tide at the same 
place depending on the varying degree of 



journey for the tide along St. George s Channel 
from Land s End to London, which is about 
the time it occupied in travelling from Pdo 
Janeiro to New York. The tide at London 
is, however, ruled by the stronger wave 
that has rolled round the Orkneys, and 
descended thence in about fifteen hours 
through the German Ocean to reach London 
Bridge, on the third day after its start from 
the great southern sea. A glance at the map 
will show how small a part of the great tidal 
impulse can be communicated to the Medi 
terranean through the Straits of Gibraltar ; 
accordingly, we find a tide of only thirteen 
inches on the northern coast of Africa, near 
to the Straits, and two, three, four, or five 
inches in more protected parts. The Bristol 
Channel opens like a funnel, to receive the 
full shock of the tide wave entering the Irish 
Sea, and there we have a tide of thirty feet. 
What we have said about the Crystal Palace 
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from the ceiling ; a gallery at each end sup 
port. ,! l)y marble pillars, with a row of tall 
windows on either side ; a dark, inlaid floor 
of some brown wood ; but with no sign what 
ever of Hercules to be seen. Suffice it to say, 
that having noticed all this at a glance, we 
rd, in the centre of the hall, a small 
altar covered with white linen, and bearing 
upon it golden candlesticks, a missal bound 
in crimson velvet, a veiled crucifix, and a 
golden ewer standing in a golden dish. On 
one side of the altar rose a tall reading- 
desk, draped with a sulphur-coloured cloth, 
upon which lay a large open book : a row 
of low, crimson stools stood along the hall, 
opposite the altar j on the other side, across 
the windows, ran a white and very long 
ottoman raised upon a high step covered 
with crimson cloth, and chairs of state were 
arranged at either end of the hall below the 
galleries. The arrival of people below was 
gradual, although our gallery and the gallery 
opposite had been crowded for hours. We at 
length had the pleasure of seeing something 
commence. 

The door at the further end opened, and in 
streamed a crowd. Then tottered in ancient 
representations of the twelve 
clothed in long; violet robes, bound round the 
waist with white bands striped with red, and 
with violet caps on their heads : on they 
tottered, supported on either side by some 
poor relative, an old peasant-woman, a 
stalwart man in a black velvet jacket and 
bright black boots reaching to the knee, or by 
a young, buxom girl in her holiday costume 
of bright apron and gay boddice. On they 
come, feeble, wrinkled, with white locks fall 
ing on their violet apparel, with palsied hands 



resting on the strong arms that supported " apostles," who no 

them the oldest being a hundred-and-one, seat. Enter twelve footmen, in blue and 



in white robes, who flitted, cloud-like, into a 
small raised seat, set apart for them in a 
dark corner behind the uniforms. A bevy 
of priests in gold, violet, blue, and black 
robes, with burning tapers and swinging 
censers, enter ; prostrate themselves before 
the King of Bavaria, and before the King of 
Hosts, as typified to them on the altar ; t hey 
chauiit, murmur, and prostrate themselves 
again and again. Incense fills the hall with 
its warm, odorous breath. They present open 
books to the King and Princes. And now 
the King, ungirding his sword, which is 
received by an attendant gentleman, ap 
proaches the oldest " apostle ; " he receives 
the golden ewer, as it is handed from one 
brother to another ; he bends himself over 
the old foot ; he drops a few drops of water 
upon it ; he receives a snowy napkin from the 
Princes, and lays it daintily over the honoured 
foot ; he again bows over the second, and so 
on, through the whole twelve ; a priest, 
with a cloth bound round his loins, finishing 
the drying of the feet. A different scene 
must that have been in Jerusalem, some 
eighteen hundred years ago ! 

And now the King, with a gracious smile, 
hangs round the patient neck of each old 
man a blue and white purse, containing a 
small sum of money. The priests retire ; the 
altar and reading-desk are removed. Six 
tables, covered with snowy cloths, upon each 
two napkins, two small rnetal drinking-cups, 
and two sets of knives, forks, and spoons, are 
carried in, and joined into one long table, 
placed before the crimson step. In the mean 
time the man in black has put on the twelve 
stockings and the twelve shoes, and, with 
much ado, has helped down the twelve 
w sit upon the step as a 



the youngest eighty-seven years old ! My 
eyes swam with sudden tears. There was a 
deal of trouble in mounting them upon their 
long snowy throne ; that crimson step was a 



creat mountain for their feeble 



nd stiff 



knees to climb. But at last they were all 
seated, their poor friends standing behind 
them. A man in black marshalled them like 



little school-children ; he saw that all sat footman, with his tray, is followed by a fellow- 



properly, and then began pulling off a black 
shoe and stocking from the right foot of 
each. There, with drooped heads and folded 
withered hands, they sat meekly expectant. 
A group of twelve little girls, in lilac print 
frocks and silver swallow-tailed caps, headed 
by an old woman in similar lilac and silver 
costume, took its place to the right of the 
old men in a little knot ; they were twelve 
orphans who are clothed and educated by 
the Queen, and who receive a present on 
this day. 

The hall at the further end was by this 
time filled with bright uniforms blue, scarlet, 
white, and green. In front were seen King 
Max and his brothers, also in their uniforms ; 
numbers of ladies and children ; and choristers 



white liveries, each bearing a tray, covered 
with a white cloth, upon which smoke six 
different meats, in white wooden bowls ; a 
green soup remember it is green Thursday- 
two baked fish ; two brown somethings ; a 
delicious-looking pudding ; bright green spi 
nach, upon which repose a couple of tempting 
eggs, and a heap of stewed prunes. Each 



footman, carrying a large bottle of golden-hued 
wine, and a huge, dark, rich-looking roll on 
silver waiters. The twelve footmen, with the 
trays, suddenly veer round, and stand in a 
long line opposite to the table, and each 
opposite to an " apostle ;" the twelve trays 
held before them, with their seventy-two 
bowls, all forming a kind of pattern soup, 
fishes, spinach ; soup, fishes, spinach ; pud 
ding, prunes, brown meats ; pudding, prunes, 
brown meats, all down the room. Behind 
stand the other footmen, with their twelve 
bottles of wine and their twelve rolls. I can 
assure you that, seen from the gallery above, 
the effect was considerably comic. 

A priest, attended by two court-pages, who 
carry tall, burning tapers, steps forth in front 
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the many tricks and pranks I played my 
poor old grandmother and my aunt ; but I 
passed my time at Boston till the beginning 
of the year 1790, when I got acquainted with 
a young man by the name of William Jack 
son, and his father was mate of a brig be 
longing to Boston, and they wanted an ap 
prentice, and T persuaded my poor old grand 
mother to let me go a voyage upon trial, which 
I did, and it being summer-time, and fine 
weather, and I liked it so well, that when we 
returned to Boston, I was bound apprentice for 
seven years, to Mr. Ingelow ; and I was put on 
board of a brig called the " Joseph and Ann." 
The master of the brig, a man, called William 
Turner, was a very good man, as far as sea 
manship goes ; but he was in other respects 
a man of very bad morals ; and me being 
young arid giddy, I did not gain anything 
by it, for what good qualities I had be 
longing to me were soon lost ; for I had 
always been used to say my prayers night 
and morning, and at my meals ; but, seeing 



do it, I soon forgot it, and I 
thought within myself I should do as well as 
the rest. 

Our first voyage, after I joined the brig, was 
from Boston to London with a cargo of oats, 



to drive us down Channel : and when we got 
to the Land s End of England, the wind W.-IH 
against us, for we were bound up the Bristol 
Channel ; so we were obliged to keep the ship 
off and on in Mount s Bay till the weather 
moderated, for it blew a heavy gale of wind 
from the north north-east. 

Now, I forgot to mention how many hands 
we carried in the brig when we sailed from 
London ; we had eight on board, altogether, 
namely, the master and mate, four men before 
the mast, and two boys ; and we had the mis 
fortune to lose one man overboard when we got 
tinderweigh in the Downs ; so there were but 
seven left on board when our misfortune hap 
pened, which was on the 17th day of March, 
about two o clock in the morning, when, stand 
ing off the laud, we struck upon a rock called 
the Eandell Stone, which lays in Mount s Bay, 
about three or four miles off the land ; and it 
blowing a heavy gale of wind, and at the same 
time a heavy sea running, our poor old brig 
soon went to pieces ; but, thanks be to God 
Almighty, who allowed us time enough to get 
our long-boat out before the mast went out of 
her, and six of us, out of the seven, got safe into 
her before the brig went to pieces ; the other 
man must have been knocked overboard when 

and, thanks be to God, we got there safe, as ! the mast fell, for we could see nothing of 
many ships were lost, for it blew a gale of wind ; him, for it was very dark ; and we that were in 
nearly the whole three weeks we were on our j the boat saved nothing, only what we had on ; 
passage ; for it was in the month of November, j and I had the misfortune of losing my shoes 
and I wished myself many times back again j off my feet in getting into the boat. After 
in Boston along with my old grandmother ; j we got clear of the wreck we tried our best to 
but I soon forcot it all when I came to get the boat in-shore, but it blowing so hard, 

we could not hold our own ; and, when day 
light came, we found ourselves about six or 

*j B ^ . r-~ - , seven miles from the land, and still drifting 

Falmouth. When I heard that we were going ! out as fast as we could. The weather being 
to a foreign country, I forgot all the troubles clear, we could see the Islands of Scilly to lee 
ward of us, and our master being a man that 
had been brought up in the coasting trade, 
was well acquainted, for he had been several 
times in the Scilly Islands ; so we determined 
to bear up for a place called Grimsby, and our 



London ; for, when we got there, our captain 
got a freight to go to Naples, up the Medi 
terranean, to carry a cargo of pilchards from 



of my former voyage, and I was glad to go. 
We proceeded on our voyage to Falmouth, 
and I got on middling well ; we sailed from 
Falmouth as soon as the convoy was ready, 
and I left the Land s End of old England the 

last day of the year 1790, and, thanks be to | master intended to go through a place called 
God, we arrived safe at Naples after a passage j the Crow Sound ; but our misfortune was 
of six weeks. I don t wish to trouble the j not complete yet, for it being nearly high 
reader with an account of the different places ! water by the time we got near the Island, and 
we traded to, but we stood up the Mediter- j the rocks being nearly all covered, our master 
ranean, trading from one place to another till j inistook the channel, and we were hove in 
the year 1794, when we got a freight for among the breakers, though we tried our best 
London, where we arrived safe in August the j to get clear of them ; and the second sea that 
same year, and, after discharging our cargo, our I struck us capsized our boat, and I found 
brig was obliged to go into dock to get repaired, myself hove against a middling steep rock, 
and when that was done, we went down to where, by God s help, I contrived to hold on ; 
Boston ; when we got there I found that my ] and, having no shoes on, I got up to the top 



of the rock, where I could see my shipmates 
trying to get ; but only one succeeded in getting 
up, and that was our old mate, a man nearly 
sixty years of age, and he kicked off his shoes 
before he succeeded in getting where I was : 
and here, now, I had a great cause to be 
thankful to the Almighty Giver of all 
mercies for his providential care over me in 

,,~ i.m,vc .xv,^ ^^ ~ .-~ & fe ~ , making me lose my shoes before I left the 

March, and we had a strong north -east gale I brig ; for what I thought the greatest mis- 



grandmother was dead, and my aunt was goin 
to live at Hull. What property my grand 
mother had left was left to me ; but, being 
young and foolish, 1 soon got clear of it all ; 
and our brig being bound to London again, 
where we arrived at the beginning of 1795, 
and we got a freight to go to Cardiff in Wales, 
to get a cargo of iron to take to Gibraltar. 
We sailed from London in the beginning of i 

T firwl wf&gt; linrl n. Rhrnnrr Tinrl.l) -pa.st", emir* I 
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the seven years that I was bound for ; so 
my now master got me bound apprentice to 
him for three years. I sailed in the ; Hope " 
of Bridgewater till the year 1798 chiefly in 
the coasting trade and I was very well con 
tented, for our master was a very good man, 
and the owners had promised me a mate s 
situation as soon as I got out of my time. 
And in April in 1798, we were bound from 
London to Bridgewater, and getting down 
Channel as far as the Lizard, and we being 
bound off the Bristol Channel, the wind 
being at that time about north-east, and 
blowing a strong gale, and our ship being 
rather light, we got blown off the land ; and 
the gale continuing for eight or ten days, 
we got drifted a long ways off; and our 
master not being a navigator, though he 
was a very good coaster, so that when the 
gale was over, and we got fine weather, 



Biscay, we went away to the -westward on a 
cruise ; and on the 20th of October we fell in 
with pai t of a West India convoy, homeward 
bound, who had been separated in a gale of 
wind on the banks of Newfoundland, and had 
lost their commander ; and there being no 
man-of-war along with them, our captain found 
himself in duty bound to see them safe into 
port ; and away we went along with them for 
Old England, and in five days we arrived safe 
in Plymouth Sound, having a strong westerly 
wind all the way. And one of the masters of 
one of the ships told our captain, that about a 
week before they fell in with our ship they 
had been chased by a French privateer, and 
that the privateer had taken two ships belong 



ing to London, dee 



en, and he believed 



that the privateer had taken them into Santa 
Cruz, a town in the Island of Teneriffe, one of 
the Canary Islands. Our captain acquainting 



we did not know where we were, but we the admiral that was in Plymouth with it, he 
knew well enough that we had been drifted 
to the westward. We had to run back to the 
eastward, and the second day after we had 
fine weather. We fell in with a Mount s Bay 
boat, who, like ourselves, had been blown off 
the land, who was very short of provisions 
and water, of which, thanks be to God, we 
had plenty ; and we gave them some, and they 
gave us some brandy and tobacco for they 
were smugglers for the provisions which we 
gave them ; and they directed us what course 
to steer in for the land, and we parted com 
pany. And the next day morning we fell in 
with the " Brilliant " frigate, who made us 
heave to, and she sent a boat on board of us 
to go a-pressing ; and our master being half 
drunk, and the rest of the crew being no 
better, we got a-quarrelling, when the lieu 
tenant of the frigate came on board, and 
through our master being drunk I got 
pressed ; for I being out of my time two days 



before this happened, and the master told the 
lieutenant so when we were mustered ; so I 
was sent on board of the frigate ; and a fine 
large ship I thought she was when I first got 
on board of her, and I was put in the main 
top ; but I soon found my mistake out, for 
the very first night, at reefing topsail, I saw 
seven men flogged for not being smart enough ; 
and me never seeing a man flogged before, I 
wished myself back again in my little brig. 
So here I could see the fruits of drunkenness ; 
for if all hands had been sober a-board of the 
"Hope" when we fell in with the frigate, I should 
have been stowed away ; but it was my lot, 
and I was obliged to content myself where I 
was, for our usage on board of the " Brilliant " 
was very cruel ; for w r e had nine men doing 
duty as boatswain s mates on board of her, 
and there was starting and flogging all day 
long, and the \isage was very little fit to 
reconcile me to a man-of-war ; but being 
young, and finding it was no use to fret, I made 
the best I could of it. And our ship being 
only just come out of Plymouth, and being 
bound on a six months cruise in the Bay of 



gave him permission to go to Teneriffe and 
try to cnt them out ; and he sent the 
" Talbot," a sloop of war, along with us ; and 
we sailed from Plymouth in the middle of 
November, and having nothing but strong 
westerly winds against us, we "were nearly 
three weeks before we got to Teneriffe ; and in 
our passage we had the good fortune of taking 
two prizes the one the very privateer that 
had taken the two ships that we were going 
to cut out. She was a fine brigantine belong 
ing to St. Maloes, and the other a ship be 
longing to Bristol, that had been taken by the 
privateer, homeward bound, only two days 
before we took them again. 

And now having arrived off the island, 
we arranged everything to go in with the 
boats to cut the two ships out, and on the 
4th day of December we left the ships, about 
four o clock in the afternoon. There were 
seven boats of us altogether four from our 
ship, and three from the "Talbot." The 
boat that I was in was a five-oared boat, 
half gig and half cutter ; she was a very fine 
boat, and the commanding officer was in her, 
which w r as the first lieutenant of our frigate, 
who pulled backwards and forwards to the 
rest of the boats, to encourage the men and to 
give his orders. We got into Santa Cruz 
harbour about ten o clock in the evening, and 
we were lucky enough to board one of the 
ships, and get possession of her without get 
ting any one hurt ; but not so with the other 
ship, for the noise we made in boarding the 



first ship put them on their guard, 



d she 



being a ship which mounted ten guns, opened 
her fire on our boats, which were three boats 
which had to board her ; and I belonging to 
the commanding officer s boat, who was on 
board of the first ship that had been taken, 
and who was under-way by this time, and was 
going out of the harbour with a light breeze 
of wind off the land, and our officer seeing 
how the other boats were likely to be handled, 
ordered the pinnace and his own boat to go to 
the assistance of their shipmates ; and just as 
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points : for the second day after I arrived 
in London where we got in June, 1801 I 
was t.-iken very bad of a fever, and I was 
obliged to keep my bed for two months : 
but, thanks be to God, I soon got better. 
And iny old shipmate, who during my illness 
had gone to Boston, and had promised to 
return to London again as soon as his busi 
ness was settled, but he did not ; for, poor 
fellow, he was taken with the same corn- 



wife s mother-in-law went to the lieutenant 
of the press-gang, and informed against me 
that I was a seafaring man. and served my time 
at sea ; and about half-past ten o clock that 
same evening, just when I was going to shut 
my shop up, the press-gang came, and took me 
too. I had a scuffle for it before I was taken,, 
for I knocked the first two down that came 
into my house ; but I was soon overpowered, 
and was taken by force, and taken down to 



plaint that I had, as soon as he arrived in the boat which they had brought to Pickle 

Boston, and died in a week after he got home. Herring Stairs ; and from there I was taken 

So now, being left to myself again, and being | on board the " Enterprise," which lay at 

tired of going to sea, I intended to settle Tower Hill Stairs, where I was put both legs 

myself on shore. With this intent I went to in irons and my hands tied behind me ; and 

Mr. Scovel, who was owner of several wharfs, I there I laid till the morning, when me and 

where the traders used to discharge and some more pressed men were put on board of 

take in their cargoes, and spoke to him, and a tender, and sent down to the big Nore on 

told him my intention, and likewise to ask board of the " Old Namur," which lay ilag- 

hini what the best use would be that I could ~ 1 

make of my money ; and he was very kind to 

me, and told me that I had best put my money 

in the bank, and that I should have constant 

employment at any wharf that he had, that I 

was a mind to choose. And now, having this 

point settled, I got to come to another; and 

that is, that during my illness a young 

woman that used to attend on me, I found 

that I got very fond of her, and I could see, 

by the attention she paid me, that I was not 

indifferent to her ; and as I was going to stop 

on shore, I thought I wanted a wife, and after 

a little courtship I gained her consent, and 

we got married at St. Olave s Church, which 

is in Tooley Street, in the Borough, on the 

27th day of December, 1801. 

I had taken a little house in Vine Yard, 
close to Pickle Herring Stairs ; and having 
money I set up a little shop to sell cabbages, 
and potatoes, and wood, and coals ; and, 
thanks be to God, me and my wife we done 
r ery well, for I used to go every day to work 



at the wharves, loading and dischargin 
coasting vessels, and my wife minded the 
shop. And so things went on quite comfort 
able till the latter part of July, 1802, when 
a strange accident occurred which put an 
end to all my happiness for a long time. 
The case was this : my wife s mother-in-law 
was a woman greatly given to drink, and she 
used to come to my wife and get things upon 
trust, and go and spend the money in drink ; 
and having run up a pretty good score, my 
wife spoke to her about it ; but she, being half 
drunk, abused my wife and struck her. My 
landlord, Mr. Bland, seeing the affair, came 
down and told me of it, for my house was 
close to the wharf where I was working ; and 
I ran up directly, and ordered her out of the 
house, and told her not to come there any 
more ; and a good many words passed between 
us ; and at last she told me she would make 
me sorry for turning her out of doors ; but I 
did not mind her. But I soon had occasion to 
be sorry for what had happened ; for the war 
between France and England had broke put 
again, and the press was very hot ; and my 



on board of the " Childers," ten-gun brig, to 
be sent round to Spithead, where we arrived 
on the oth of August, 1802. And now having 
come a little to myself, you may depend my 
feelings and my mind was none of the best. 
The chief thing that grieved me was thinking 
about my wife ; for I knew she was about 
seven months gone in the family way ; but the 
only way I had left to do her any good was 
to write to her ; and having, by good luck, 
three guineas in my pocket, which I put there 
1 " T , to pay for 



in the evenin before I was 



some potatoes, in the morning, which 1 had 
bought, I went and bought some paper, and 
pens, and ink, and I wrote a letter to my 
landlord, Mr. Bland, and told him where 1 
was ; and I told him to go to Mr. Scovel, the 
gentleman that had my money, for him to 
get two substitutes for me, which would come 
to about sixty pounds per man, and to let me 
know how my wife was, and to be sure not to 
let my wife s mother-in-law come there. I 
directed this letter to Mr. Bland, for fear, if I 
directed it to my own house, it might have 
been stopped. I remained on board of the 
" Childers " three days after we arrived at 
Spithead ; and then I was sent on board of 
the " Royal William," which lay flag-ship at 
Spithead. And now r all my hopes being at an 
end of getting an answer to my letter, as my 
letter would be directed to the "Childers," 
I turned to and wrote again, and told them 
where I was ; but 1 might have saved myself 
the trouble, for I was only three days on 
board of the " Royal AVilliam r before I was 
drafted to the " Albion," of seventy-four guns, 
and she was bound to the East Indies for 
to take out a convoy of merchant ships. We 
sailed from Spithead in the beginning of 
September, 1802 ; and I left England with a 
heavy heart, not having heard from my 
friends. I often thought that none of my 
letters had gone ; and being very careless of 
myself, I gave way to all sorts of badness, 
gambling, drunkenness, cursing and swear 
ing, which brought me continually into 
trouble. 
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[Conducted by 



We saw, the other day, how winds were 
caused, like currents of the sea, by inequalities 
of temperature. The heated air expands near 
the equator, rises and runs over towards 
either pole in two grand upper currents, 
under which there flow from north and south 
two deluges of colder air, to occupy the space 
vacated. These currents do not flow from 
due north and due south, because, as the 
earth rolls every day once round itself from 
west to east, air that has acquired slow move 
ment at the poles, finds the globe travelling 
too fast for it at the equator, and is obliged, 
therefore, to drop more and more behind. 

The current from the north becomes a 
north-east wind ; that from the south is not 
due south, but south-east. These winds are 
constant, where there is no local interference, 
within about twenty-eight degrees on each 
side of the equator, being, in fact, the north 
east and south-east trade-winds. Why do 
they not blow all the way from pole to tropic ? 

There, you have the upper current to con 
sider ; the hot air that ascended at the equator 
has been gradually cooling, and becoming 
therefore denser heavier as it ran over the 
cold current below. The cold air from the 
pole, too, had been getting warmer, therefore 
lighter, on its travel ; so that in temperate 
climates, to which we belong, it becomes a | 
disputable point between the two currents 
which shall have the upper, which the lower 
seat. In these regions, therefore, there is no 
uniform wind ; but as the currents from the 
equator generally succeed in maintaining that 
it is now their turn to go below, winds from 
the south prevail outside the trade-winds 
north of the equator, which are, of course, 
represented by north winds on the other 
hemisphere. South-west and north-west these 
winds are, because they are fast currents, 
which started from the earth where it was 
rapidly revolving, and vote polar regions slow. 
Winds from the south-west then prevail in 
Europe ; and the south-wester now blowing 
whistles with immoderate exultation at a 
victory over some polar current with which 
it has for the last few days been exchanging 
blows. 

Well, you say, there must be a pretty 
clashing of cymbals when the great trade- 
winds from the north and south run against 
one another ; and they must do that some 
where near the equator. Yes, the scene of 
their collision occupies a broad band about 
six degrees north of the equator, more or less. 
The trade-winds of the southern hemisphere 
encroach over the line at all seasons, owing to 
peculiarities of land and water ; but the limits 
of the trade-winds are not marked out by a 
fixed straight line. They vary, in extent, with 
the season, and their outline varies with the 
nature of the earth or water over which they 
blow. But, the scene of collision, as we said, 
forms a broad zone always north of the 
equator, which is called the zone of the 
variable winds and calms. Here it is that 



a great ascending current strikes off the an 
tagonists on either hand ; and then if we are 
in the current, we perceive no wind ; and if 
we hold a lighted candle in the air, its flame 
ascends unwavering ; but a few feet from the 
ground we can feel nothing of the upward 
rush which we denominate a calm. With 
this current rises a vast mass of vapour, and 
the sun s decline, or a touch from the trade- 
wind, or the coldness of the upper air, con 
denses this ; and down come sheets of rain, 
attended with electrical explosions. How the 
trade-winds, when they come together, twist 
and twirl, and generally how two winds cause 
an eddy, and a veering of the weathercock 
when they come down upon each other, any 
man may understand who ever sat by a brook- 
side. Currents of water coming upon each 
other, round the stones, from different direc 
tions, act upon each other just as the air- 
currents act : carving miniature gales and 
model whirlwinds from a kindred element. 

Within this zone of variable winds and 
calms, vapour ascends perpetually, and rain 
falls almost every day ; the rainy season being 
distinguished only by a more determined 
drench, just as a doctor, paid by items, pours 
forth more bottles in the season of an 
epidemic, though he at all times is unmerci 
fully liberal. That vapour rises from water and 
from every moist body under the influence of 
heat, anybody knows. The greater the heat, 
the more the vapour ; but even in winter, 
from the surface of an ice-field, vapour rises. 
The greater the heat, the greater the ex 
pansion of the vapour. It is the nature of 
material things to expand under heat, and to 
contract under cold ; so water does, except in 
the act of freezing, when for a beneficent pur 
pose it is constituted an exception to the rule. 
Vapour rises freely from lakes, rivers, and 
moist land ; but most abundantly, of course, it 
rises from the sea, and nowhere more abun 
dantly than where the sun is hottest. So it 
rises in the zone of variable winds and calms, 
abundant, very much expanded, therefore 
imperceptible. There comes a breath of colder 
air on the ascending current ; its temperature 
falls ; it had contained as much vapour as it 
would hold in its warm state ; when cooled it 
will not hold so much ; the excess, therefore, 
must part company, and be condensed again ; 
clouds rapidly form, and as the condensation 
goes on in this region with immense rapidity, 
down comes the discarded vapour in the 
original state of water, out of which it had 
been raised ; down it comes, a hogshead in 
each drop. Sudden precipitation, and the 
violent rubbing against each other, of two air- 
currents unequally warmed, developes elec 
tricity ; and then in this zone you can hear 
such thunder, and behold such lightning, as 
we quiet folks at home are never plagued 
with. We may stop here to remark that in 
all climates this is the whole theory of rain. 
Our present weather is sufficient illustration. 
There was a noisy wind from the south-west 
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THE WIND RAIN. 
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vertical sun appears to stop when it is mid 
summer with us. As it moves southward, our 
summer wanes ; it crosses the equator, and 
appears to travel on until it has reached 
twenty-three and a half degrees on the other 
side of the line the tropic of Capricorn ; * 
then six months have passed, it is midwinter 
with us and midsummer with people in the 
southern hemisphere. The sun turns back 
(and the word tropic means the place of 
turning) retraces its course over the equator, 
and at the expiration of a twelvemonth is at 
our tropic again, bringing us summer. Now, 
the rainy season is produced between the 
tropics, by the powerful action of the sun, 
wherever it is nearly vertical, in sucking up 
vast quantities of vapour, which become con 
densed in the upper colder regions of the 
atmosphere^ and dash to earth again as 
rain. The rainy season, therefore, follows the 
sun. When the sun is at or near the tropic 
of Cancer, both before and after turning, all 
places near that tropic have their rainy season : 
when the sun makes a larger angle with their 
zenith, it has taken the rainy season with it 
to another place. It is here obvious, that a 
country between the tropics, and far from 
each, is passed over by the sun, in its apparent 
course, at two periods in the same year, with 
a decided interval between them. It must 
have, therefore, and does have, two rainy and 
two dry seasons. The parts of Africa and 
Asia bordering the northern half of the Indian 
Ocean are an exception to this rule ; and, 
though in the region of the trade-winds, they 
are independent of the trade-winds also. A 
great expanse of water is there placed be 
tween two continents, one of which, Asia, 
stretching to the north-east, is heated during 
our own summer, and the other, Africa, lies 
south-west of the water, and is heated when the 
sun is at the other tropic, and when our regions 
are cold. The cool current flows over the water 
into the space left by expanded air in Asia, 
when that continent is warmed, from April 
to October, making the south-west monsoon. 
After October, southern Africa begins her turn 
of summer, and the monsoon changes with a 
little conflict in the way of storm and cloud, 
and the air flows during the other six months 
to the other continent, creating the north 
east monsoon. The end of March and the 
beginning of April, the end of September 

* The inclination of the earth s axis, to which we have 
before alluded, is twenty-three and a half degrees. The 
apparent movement of the sun over the tropics, our long 
days of summer and long nights of winter, and the whole 
theory of polar nights and days, can be tKfittaB&practically 
with the greatest case. In the evening let there be only 
one lamp or caudle, which you call the sun. Spit an orange 
on a knitting needle ; put some pins on it for men ; hold the 
needle, your earth s axis, not upright, but let it slant a little ; 
bold your earth, the orange, so that its equator is on the 
same level with your sun. Keep the axis inclined and 
fixed always in the same position relative to the walls of 
the room, while you imitate the earth s yearly course, by a 
revolution of your orange (always in the same level) round 
the lamp. Make mimic days and nights, in the mean time, 
by rolling your earth round upon its axis. Remember that 
the sun is to men as the lamp might be to your plus, and 
the rude experiment will be a little volume of astronomy. 



and the beginning of October, are the stormy 
periods of monsoon changing. Water currents 
are determined by these constant winds, and 
each monsoon brings a rainy season to the 
coast on which it blows. The monsoon region 
extends beyond the coasts of Borneo and 
Celebes, and on the coasts of China, north 
ward to Japan. 

Monsoon is a name drawn from an Arabic 
word, implying season. Prevalent winds on 
a smaller scale are determined in many other 
portions of the globe by local peculiarities of 
land and sea. Thus the great desert, the 
Sahara, heated intensely by our summer sun, 
pours up a current of ascending air, and sucks 
cool air out of the Mediterranean ; on that 
sea, therefore, in the summer, a north wind 
prevails, and for the same reason it is easier 
to sail up than down the Nile. 

Let us apply now some of the principles 
we have discussed. The trade-winds blowing 
equably, do not deposit much of their vapour 
while still flowing over the Atlantic. Out at 
sea it seldom rains within the trade-winds ; 
but when they strike the east coast of 
America rain falls ; and the rain-fall on that 
coast, within the limits of the trade-winds, 
is notoi-iously excessive. The chain of the 
West India Islands stands ready to take (in 
the due season) a full dose ; the rain-fall 
at St. Domingo is one hundred and fifty 
inches. But the winds having traversed the 
breadth of the continent, deposit their last 
clouds on the western flanks of the Andes, 
and there are portions, accordingly, of the 
western coast on which no season will expend 
a drop of rain. Thus in Peru it rains once, 
perhaps, in a man s lifetime ; and an old man 
may tell how once, when he was quite a boy, 
it thundered. Of the cold Antarctic current 
j slipping by the Peruvian shores, and yielding 
the thick vapour called the Garua, which 
serves instead of rain, we have already talked. 
Upon the table-land of Mexico, in parts of 
Guatemala and California, for the same 
reason, rain is very rare. But the grandest 
rainless districts are those occupied by the 
great desert of Africa, extending westward 
over portions of Arabia and Persia., to a desert 
province of the Beloochees ; districts presently 
continued in the heart of Asia over the great 
desert of Gobi, the table-land of Tibet and 
part of Mongolia. In all these, are five or six 
millions of square miles of land that never 
taste a shower. Elsewhere the whole bulk 
of water that falls annually in the shape of 
rain, is calculated at seven hundred and sixty 
millions of millions of tuns. 

In equalising temperature, in wafting clouds 
over the land, and causing them to break 
and fall in fertilising showers, in creating and 
fostering the art of navigation, by which 
man is civilised, the winds perform good 
service. Their pure current washes out the 
stagnant exhalations from our homes, our 
fields, our persons ; breaks the ripe seed from 
the tree, and sows it at a distance from its 
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inches of rain have been measured in forty- 
one days, and where the whole year is a rainy 
season, we can only mention. To the simoom 
we give a nod of recognition ; verily, that is a 
penetrating wind, which clogs with sand the 
works of a double-cased gold watch in the 
waistcoat pocket of a traveller. We wave 
our hands likewise to the Italian sirocco, and 
the Egyptian khamsin, and the dry liar mattan ; 
and so our dry talk ends. 

It is raining still. Raining on the just and 
on the unjust, on the trees, the corn, and the 
flowers, on the green fields and the river, on 
the lighthouse-bluff and out at sea. It is 
raining on the graves of some whom we have 
loved. When it rains upon a mellow summer- 
evening, it is beneficently natural to most of 
us to think of that, and to give those verdant 
places their quiet share in the hope and 
freshness of the morrow. 



THE STOEY OF A SAILOB S LIFE. 

CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

WE were obliged to bear up in a heavy 
gale from the westward, for Plymouth, after 
being clear of the Land s End ; and after 
having all our defects made good, we sailed 
from Plymouth, the 29th day of September, 
1802, with a fine breeze from the north-east, 
and we had a very fine passage till the 5th of 
November, when we fell in with two French 
merchant ships, who did not know that the 
war had broke out again between England 
and France, and so they became easy prizes 
to us ; and I had the good luck to be sent on 
board of one of them, called the " La Favo 
rite;" she was from the Isle of France, 
and was bound to Bordeaux, in France. 
And after the exchange of the crew, and 
our captain sending water and provisions on 
board, we parted company from the Fleet for 
Old England ; and you may depend I was glad 
enough. But the ship that I was in was a 
very dull-sailing vessel, and she was very 
leaky, so we made very slow progress across 
the Trade Winds ; but by the beginning of 
December we fell in with a westerly wind, 
which was a fair wind for England ; and you 
may depend we made the best use we could 
of it ; for we were only complete with six 
weeks 1 provisions when we left our ship, and 
we had now left her a month, and still were 
a long distance from England. 

Now the other prize, our partner, sailed 
a good deal better than us ; and parted com 
pany with us the second night after. We had 
a fair wind, and we never saw any more of 
her ; which was a very rascally trick of them ; 
for they knowing we were very leaky, they 
ought to have stopped by us. But we having 
a fair wind and fine weather, we kept on our 
course till we got into soundings, on the 15th 
day of December ; and the next day, in the 
morning, it being very hazy and very little 
wind, we saw a lugger close to us, which 



proved to be a French privateer. Now if our 
partner had been along with us, we might 
have had a fight for it ; but being by our 
selves, and only mounting four guns, and 
being short of provisions, for we had been six 
upon four for several days, and being con 
tinually at the pumps, we were very little fit to- 
light a vessel mounting sixteen guns, and one 
hundred and twenty men ; so we were boarded,, 
and taken by the privateer ; and we found 
that our other prize had been taken two days 
before, by the same lugger. For, getting in 
formation from some of the Frenchmen that 
there was another ship coming, she laid to 
for us in our track, and we were taken, and I 
was sent on board of the French lugger. And 
now I had a sure prospect before me to be 
made a prisoner of war at the very commence 
ment of it ; but, thanks be to God, I did not 
stay very long with them ; for the French 
men on board of the lugger used us very well, 
J and I had not been many days on board of 
the lugger, when I fell hi with a young man 
on board of her, who was a prisoner like my 
self, who had been a shipmate of mine in the 
" Blue-eyed Maid," of Guernsey, who could 
speak the French language as well as any 
Frenchman going, and he told me that he 
would not go to a French prison if he could 
help it, and I told him the same. We steered 
with the prize in tow for St. Maloes, and we 
got into the harbour on the fifth day of January, 
1803. Now the captain and the mate of the 
privateer had both been in an English prison, 
and they had been used very well in England, 
and the pair of them spoke very good English, 
and he told us he was very sorry to see us- 
go to prison ; and he told me and the Guernsey 
man that he would do anything in his power 
to keep us out of prison. 

Now, when the privateer and the prizes 
got into St. Maloes it was late in the 
afternoon, and the crew being overjoyed 
at taking so many prizes, and got them 
all safe in, and their friends coming to see 
them, and bringing them something to 
eat and to drink, that by the time it 
was dark, there was scarce a sober man on 
board of the privateer ; and the captain not 
being able to send us on shore in the evening, 
he kindly told us to look out for ourselves, 
for he would be obliged to send us on shore 
in the morning. We thanked him kindly for 
his good wishes towards us, and me and the 
Guernsey man said we would make the most 
of it. Now one of the prizes boats was towed 
a-stern of the privateer, and with her we 
attempted to make our escape ; and the first 
thing we done after it was dark, was to see 
how many of our fellow-prisoners we could 
get to go aleng with us ; and we soon got nine 
more besides ourselves. And the next thing 
we done was to haul the boat up alongside, 
and put in her anything that we thought 
necessary for our voyage, such as provisions 
and water. We had the good luck to find two 
breakers of water, each breaker holding about 
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we all were very comfortable on board of her, 
till the 16th day of February, when we fell in 
with an English brig who had lost her fore 
mast and bowsprit, by running foul of an 
iceberg ; and she lost five men overboard 
when the accident happened, so had only 
four men left. Our captain asked us if we 
would go on board of the brig to assist our 
countrymen, and we agreed to go on board of 
the brig ; and you may depend we left the 
Bremen ship with a heavy heart, for they all 
had been so kind to us ; and our old captain 
w;is kind enough to give us a spare spar for 
to rig a jury foremast ; and he told the master 
of the brig to pay the price of the spar to 
us, if it pleased God to send him safe into 
port. We all thanked the captain heartily 
for his kindness towards us, and we parted 
company. 

Now the brig that we got on board of, 
was called the " Spring-flower," belonging to 
Liverpool ; and she was last from Port Eoyal, 
Jamaica, bound to Liverpool. She sailed from 
Port Eoyal under convoy of a frigate ; but 
being very deeply laden, and a very dull 
sailor, she lost the convoy in a gale of wind ; 
and a few days afterwards she had the mis 
fortune to run foul of an iceberg, and lost her 
foremast and bowsprit, and five of her men. 
When we came on board of the brig, we found 
the master, two men, and a boy, and us six 
coming on board, made ten altogether ; and we 
turned to with a good will, and got our shears 
up, and rigged our jury foremast and bow 
sprit, which, with God s help, we finished the 
second day ; so that we were able to set a 
maintop gallant sail for a fore-topsail, and a 
lower studding sail for a foresail, and a fore- 
topmast staysail for a jib. Now the captain 
of the brig being well pleased with our work, 
and seeing we were very short of clothing, 
and especially when he heard how we got on 
Doard of the Bremen ship, was kind enough 
to give us the men s clothes that had been 
drowned, for our use ; and the mate of the 
brig being drowned, he made me mate in his 
stead, for I was the only man out of the 
whole that could read and write. Now the 
brig had been out a long time at sea, and 
though she was bound to England, we could 
not attempt a passage to England in that 
time of the year, and the state the vessel was 
in. The Island of Bermuda was the nearest 
land to us, so we steered for Bermuda, where 
we arrived safe on the 3rd day of March, 
1803. 

Now when we got to Bermuda, there being 
one of the owner s agents there, we discharged 
our cargo ; and the brig being found unfit to 
go to sea without a thorough repair, we were 
paid off ; and the captain paid us the same 
wages that would have been due to his old 
crew that had been drowned ; and the agent 
gave the twenty-five dollars to divide amongst 
me and my shipmates, for exerting ourselves 
in bringing the " Spring-flower " safe into 
port. 



And now being upon my own hands again, 
and having a little money and a few clothes, 
me and my old shipmate, the Guernsey 
man, shipped on board of a brig called the 
" Sprightly," about one hundred and twenty 
tons burden, and she was bound to Barbadoes, 
one of the West India Islands, and we sailed 
from Bermuda on the 2nd day of April, 1803, 
and we arrived at the Island of Barbadoes, 
after a pleasant passage, the latter end of 
April ; and I traded, on board of the 
" Sprightly," from one island to another, till 
August, 1804. And I had made a good bit of 
money by this time, when, on the 24th day of 
August, 1804, we were coming up to wind 
ward, and I had the middle watch : it was 
just after two o clock in the morning, for I 
had just been relieved from the helm; the 
weather being very thick and hazy, we were 
run down by a large ship, called the " Big 
Ann," of London. She came down upon us 
so quick and unawares, that I had only just 
time to get hold of her bobstays, and I sung 
out to the rest of them that was on deck ; but 
only one, beside myself, had the good fortune 
to save himself, and that was the mate of the 
brig. The rest of the crew, six in number, 
found a watery grave. The captain of the 
" Big Ann " tried the best that he could do, 
for he hove his ship to directly, and lowered 
two boats down, and pulled about in our 
direction. We could not see anything of the 
brig or of the unfortunate crew ; so, when 
everything was quiet again on board and 
made sail again, the captain called the mate 
and me, and asked us the particulars about 
our brig, and we told him all we knew about 
it. He sent us down below, and told us to lay 
I down till the morning, and he would see what 
j he could do for us ; but, for my part, I could 
not sleep, and I believe my partner in mis 
fortune was the same, for I heard him getting 
up, every now and then, and singing out for 
one of his old shipmates, or singing out " Hard 
a-starboard ! there she comes." I went to him 
and tried to quiet him, but it was of no use, 
for by the morning he was raving mad ; and 
the captain and some of the passengers did 
all they could for him by bleeding him and 
giving him what medicines they thought 
would do him good ; but all was of no use, for 
he died the next day about four o clock in the 
afternoon. And now, I being the only one 
that was saved from the " Sprightly s " crew, 
however all well and hearty only twenty-four 
hours ago, I knelt down and thanked the 
Almighty Giver of all good for his wonderful 
mercy towards me ; and I felt greatly relieved 
afterwards. 

Now the ship that I was in was from London, 
bound to Port Eoyal, Jamaica, and she had a 
good many passengers on board, and the captain 
was kind enough to make a collection for me, 
and he collected forty-seven dollars for me, 
which he gave me, in the name of the passen 
gers, for the loss of my clothes, and I returned 
them my sincere thanks for their kindnesa ; 
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and th captain t..l.l in.- tli.-tt, if I , 
(mil. I |t*&gt;Y 00 board i.f his ship :dl th-tim- 
that tii.- .ship la\ "i- till I got 

:i!i..th.-r ship. \V- arrived in I -rt I;..\al on 
tli.- :&gt;th .lay &lt;f \ ; and I was 

.lay tO gO tO 

-ill. ami tell all that I ki,.-w about the 
1088 of th- " Sprightly " brig. Th,- brig being 
insured, I i. O i\.-.l th - wag-s that wa.s ,1m- to 
in,- t,, lli, -tini - she w.-us In.st, whi-h amounted 

to about niic hundred and eighty doll 

kbit t,, lay myself in a good I 
rluth-s, which I wanted v.-rv much ; anl 1 
. on IM,:U-,I th.- "Hi- Ani." till th.- 1.1th 

:iiber. when I shipped nil l.i.;n-d 

of a Hhlj. belonging to Liverpool, called the 
-." Sin- was 1... iin.l to th- &lt; oast 

irgo of .-laves ; she was a 
lin- .-hip, mounting -ight n pins, and carried 

eighty in. -n ; and she had a l-tt-r-.,f-mar&lt;|iK- 

.-I- ow n \\.- V. 

sail-d from I oi" |j..yal th- latter part of 
S.-pt. mh-r, and we had a \&lt; r;. | 

:des ( :uil we arrived ..n the 

i . 1 Ann.- lion-, 

th- latter part of November; and w- traded 
up and down th- coast till \v- got WU 
which w- cninpl-t-d l.y th- begini 
February, IMM ; l.ut just before w- sail-d, 
our captain .jot information, l.y a ship that 
arrived tin-re, that two Kn-in-li frigates wer- 
eruising in th-ir track, from the Coast of 
Africa to th- West Indies ; so our captain 
alt. r-d his mind, and, in room of join^ t.. th- 

ire Bteend t.-r Ki- d- .lanuiroon 

th- ( ..a.st of tip- I .ra/.ils, wh-r- w- arriv-d mi 
the 1.0th .lay ..f April, IN .I; and as soon as 
am of .slav&lt;-&gt; tmt, .-u:d our ship 
-1-aii-d, w- tOOK in a car^o of sn^ar f. - 

nl, and w- sail-d from Jtio d- .lan-in. th- 
day of May, and %\ - w-i-- l.oiind for 
Li\-rpol ; and w- had a very good passage, 
thougn rath-r a long one, for we were be- 
calm-d for tw-lv- days, in what is called the 
Bfone latitnde.s ;" that was just after we had 
crossed the I m-; hut aft-rw.-.rds w- ^.t a tine 
th- North -east Trades, till the 
17th day of .Inly, wh-n we f.-ll in with a fleet 
jlish men-of-war. The time of our 
.f-mariMi.- commis.si. .n being -\pir.-d, 
aine on board of us, and pressed forty 
m. n .nit of us ; and I was pressed amonj the 
ml sent on board of the "Spashot," of 

-four guns. 

then I was, once more, on Wml of 
an KiiL lish man-of-war ; and I hail-d for 
n. for.-ii:n-r, and I said that I I 

iil.iirjh, in (Icrmany, tliinkin^ that I 



should ir-t d-ar; l.ut it would not do; t.-y 

would not 1. m- go; BO when I found I 

could not _-; dear. 1 coiit-nt.-d my--lf, and 

tri-1 to make the hest of a bad bargain. We 

k.-pt 

or Spanish sliips, till th- month of &lt; 

when Admiral N-U.n join-d the ll t with 

SOine more ships ; and th- 

off Cadiz, till the glorious N 



irought th- 


warm work while it Lusted, but, thanl 
th iii and gained the 
And aft.-r th- 
on- of th- p; 
sin- had lo-; i 
board, and it being late in the .if- 

of h-r, and 
prison- 

nearly ni-jht h. f.,iv w- c - i!-! ; 
our jui 
daylight next mom, 

.Hiding ; but they pi. --. 
little us.- to us, tbr. it cominj Oil I 
of wind, we soon lost our jur\-:. 
and we w.-r- driving as fast . 

t..\\ard- th- Bpanub : 

to be on a h-.- -shore in a gale of wind . 
time, but especially when that h 
enemy s -.a.-t ; but w&gt;- found that, if t: 
continued, w- should h.v- 
before D: . : ing ; BO 0111 i.-oinn,;. 
thought I- -: to run h.-r on shore \\ : 
was daylight. To efli tins, w- had 
the ship before the w ind, whi-h 
-li e-t without cutting away ti- 
whicll we wel-e obliged to do, and th-J. 

a spritsail upon the. bowsprit, v- 

befor- th- wind ; and as so-.n as w- got th- slrp 

h- wind we op-ii-l th- i 
our j.risoiR-rs com.- up, BO that th- 
could look out to save th-ir own lives; bia 
the ship ran upon I 
be to God, being nearly a m-w ship. ;n 
stroii- built, she h ; 
worked hers-!! broad.-:.!- .-n ; and us ..;. 

&gt;ard guns ov-rlioard. and 
rolling all the shot we could get at. or aiiv 

: i.inj, over to the la. 
shift to give her good list in- 

k-d herself broad- 
and well in to th- 

under her lee ; which 
cutting her port gangway and ha: 

- away, ai.d launching h-r 
boats ; which 

of trouble, and by whi-h 1 got my i 
and my arm hui; 
m- up for some tim.- af -rward . 

prison, i-s ashore tii-sf, and th-n followed our- 
aiid by four o clock the 
. .ruing th:-- 

-r we all Lfot safe &lt;-n si 
Now th- Spanish j.risoners. tha . h k 
&gt;.n sh- : of th-m 1 

s n th-ir friends, and, as da\l. 

.nil.- down to a&gt;-i ii th-y 

&lt;lid, for they brought r 
some figSj and some wi 
which i \.-ry much, 



to OB. A- for m\self, aft-r I h:. 
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Spaniards, seeing the state that I was in, was j 
kind enough to get two or three more of his j 
companions, and lifted me up in one of the 
bullock- carts in which they had brought down 
the provisions for us, and covered me up with 
one of their great ponchos ; and he tapped 
me on the shoulder, and said, " Bono English ! " 
And, being upon the cart, I was out of the 
wind and rain for it blew a heavy gale of 
wind ; and I felt myself quite comfortable, 
only my leg pained me a good deal ; but, 
thanks be to God, I soon fell into a sound 
sleep ; and, as I heard afterwards, the French 
soldiers came down and marched the rest of 
my shipmates up to Cadiz, and they put them 
into Spanish prison. As for my part, I was 
taken up to Cadiz, in the bullock-cart, and 
my kind friend took me to his own house, 
and had me put to bed, where I found myself 
when I woke. 

Now, in the house where I was, it ha-p- 
pened to be a boarding-house, and a good many 
American sailors boarded there, and when 
I came to myself, my friend, the Spaniard, 
brought one of the American sailors to me 
for to ask me if I wanted anything. I told 
the man, very kindly, that I wanted some 
one to look at my leg ; for I felt my leg very 
painful. Now this young man was mate of 
an American ship that was ge tting repaired 
at Cadiz, and he spoke very good Spanish, 
so he told the Spaniard what I wanted, and 
my friend went away and fetched a doctor, 
who could speak very good English, who 
dressed my leg, and assured me there were 
no bones broken, only he told me that I must 
keep myself very quiet, and to be sure 
not to drink any spirits. I forgot to tell you 
that the first night that I got on board of the 
prize, whilst I was down" below, to look for 
some rope for to lash the jury foremast to the 
stump of the old foremast, I picked up a belt ; 
but, being in a hurry, I never looked into it, 
but put it round me, under my frock, and, 
being busy at work all the time that I was 
on board of her, I never thought no more 
about it till, now I was laying in bed, I felt 
it uncomfortable round me, and I asked 
my new friend, the American mate, if he 
would be kind enough to take it off me. But 
what was my surprise when, on overhauling 
of it, I found that there were forty doubloons, 
ten dollars, and some smaller money in it ! 
My surprise was so great that my young 
friend perceived it, and I told him the whole 
truth of it, how I came by it. My friend 
advised me to keep it quiet, and say nothing 
about it ; I told him I would. And now it 
came into my thoughts that the money might 
be serviceable to me, to keep me from going 
to prison ; and I spoke to my young friend 
about it, and he went down and spoke to the 
old Spaniard about it, who came up to me 
directly, and he told the American mate to 
tell me to make myself quite easy about that ; 
for he had been to the priaon to hear if 
he could find out that I had been missing, 



and, when I had been missed, that they 
supposed that I had been drowned ; so he 
said, " It will be your own fault if you go 
to prison." 

You may depend T was very glad to 
hear what he said, and I offered the old 
man a doubloon, for the kindness he had 
shown me ; which he, at first, refused ; but, 
after a good deal of persuading, he took it 
for to pay the doctor. And now, this affair 
being settled, I rested myself quite contented 
till it pleased the Almighty to restore to me 
the use of my leg and arm, which got quite 
well in about a month s time ; and me and 
the American mate got quite friendly to 
gether ; and, their ship being nearly ready for 
sea, he persuaded me to join the ship that he 
belonged to, for they were several hands short, 
and they would be obliged to ship Spaniards, 
without they could get any of my former 
shipmates to run away out of prison and join 
their ship ; so I agreed to go along with him, 
and I joined the " Matilda," of Boston, on the 
1st day of December, 1805. On leaving my 
old friend, the Spaniard, who had been soidnd 
to me, I made him a present of five Spanish 
doubloons, which he accepted ; and I parted 
from him with a sorrowful heart. 

When I came on board of the " Matilda " 
I was quite surprised to find four of my old 
shipmates there before me ; they had made 
their escape out of prison through the as 
sistance of some good Spaniards, and had 
got on board there before me. But you 
may depend that their surprise was great to 
see me, for I was believed, by every one, to 
be drowned ; but we soon reconciled our 
selves ; and by the 4th day of December we 
were out at sea, clear of them all ; and our 
ship, the "Matilda," was bound to Boston, 
in America, where we arrived the 25th day 
of January, 1806. I liked my ship so well 
that I agreed to go along with them another 
voyage ; and we sailed from Boston in the 
beginning of March ; and we went back to 
Cadiz again, and I had the pleasure of seeing 
my old friend, the Spaniard, again who was 
well and hearty. 

And now, 1 must tell my readers that 
I staid in the "Matilda," of Boston, till, 
in a voyage from Boston to London, in the 
beginning of the year 1807, I was pressed 
out of her, whilst lying at the Big Nore ; 
and I was taken on board of the " Narnur " 
guard-ship, at Sheerness, and from there 
I was drafted on board of the " Spitfire " 
sloop of war. Although I was on the books 
as a foreigner, I could not get clear : so I 
wrote up to my old landlord, Mr. Bland, to 
hear if I could learn anything of my wife ; 
and I asked him if he would be kind enough 
to come down to me and see me, and 
bring my wife along with him. I sent this 
letter away on Friday, and on Sunday morning 
Mr. Bland came on board of the " Spitfire," 
to see me. When we got down below, I asked 
him how my wife was ; and then I heard that 
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wood ; and our cask and people being sent 
on shore, we sent them their provisions on 
shore every day. 



CHIPS. 

SAFETY FOR FEMALE EMIGRANTS. 

ONE of the greatest and most deplorable 
hindrances to the emigration of young women 
to distant colonies, is want of protection. 
That any class but more especially women 
should ever need protection in British ships 
manned by British seamen, is a little hunii- 
iJing ; but so many instances of brutality 
and immorality have been proved, that the 
treatment of emigrants during their voyage 
is now occupying the serious attention of the 
Legislature. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Chisholm s plan of emi 
gration, which associates, in groups and 
families, the weak with the strong, has been 
found to work successfully in removing the 
wholesome dread which many well-disposed 
young women felt in venturing alone in emi 
gration vessels. The pledge which was framed, 
and is regularly taken by the embarking 
emigrants of the Family Colonisation Loan 
Society, will show the excellence of, at least, 
their intentions : nor have we heard anything 
to show that these good intentions have 
not been zealously fulfilled. The resolutions 
forming the pledge were passed by a " Group 
Committee," composed of the elders of one of 
the groups. 

" That we pledge ourselves, as Christian fathers 
and heads of families, to exercise a parental control 
and guardianship over all orphans and friendless 
females of good repute for virtue and morality, 
proceeding with the family groups; to protect 
them as our children, and allow them to share 
the same cabins with our daughters. 

" We further resolve to discourage gambling, 
and not to take cards or dice with us, or to enter 
into aiiy pernicious amusements during the 
voyage. We likewise resolve, by parental advice 
and good example, to encourage and promote 
some well-advised system of self-improvement 
Auring the passage. 

" As the system of repayment proposed by this 
Society is one that, if honourably kept, will add 
to the credit of the working-classes as a body, and 
be the means of encouraging the generous and good 
to assist our struggling countrymen, we hereby 
solemnly pledge our honour as men, and our cha 
racter as Christians, to repay the loan advanced 
to us, and to impress the sacredness of fulfilling 
this duty on each and all of the members 
constituting the groups. We also promise to 
aid the colonial agents in the recovery of such 
loaus, and to make known, in whatever part of 
the colonies we may be, the means by which 
parties well to-do there may assist their relations 
in this country, through the medium of the Family 
Colonisation Loan Society. 

" We further pledge ourselves not to introduce 
as candidates for membership of the Society any 
men but those we know to be of good character, 
or families but of good repute. 

" We also determine not to accept of payment 



for any services we may render on board ship ; but 
endeavour, individually and collectively, to pre 
serve the order of a well-regulated family during 
our passage to Australia, and to organise and 
establish a system of protection that will enable 
our female relatives to enter an emigrant ship 
with the same confidence of meeting with pro 
tection, as respectable females can now enter our 
steamers, trains, and mail-coaches. 

" That all members, constituting groups, be 
asked for their approval and fulfilment, as far as 
they may be individually concerned, of the above 
resolutions." 

MR. BUBBS AND THE MOON. 

MR. BUBBS has written to us, while in a 
state of alarm, occasioned, he says, by a 
misprint in the account of his Voyage to 
the Moon, which appeared in " Household 
Words," No. 60, page 187, He assures us that 
he never intended, even in supposition, to cut 
the " earth " in half. It is merely the sun upon 
which he desired to perform that ideal opera 
tion. The passage ought to have stood thus : 

" If the sun were cut in half like an orange, 
and the matter scooped out of one of these 
halves, so as to form a kind of hollow bell, 
and the earth put in the centre of this, that the 
moon would be easily able to go round us, just 
the same as usual." 

Mr. Bubbs accuses our printers prema 
turely ; the mistake originated in his own 
manuscript. A slight blunder of this kind is 
only pardonable in a person on such intimate 
terms as Mr. Bubb is with the Moon. 



PROFITABLE INVESTMENT OF TOIL-NEW 
ZEALAND. 

THE following extract from the letter of a 
brother of an Irish nobleman, dated Welling 
ton, New Zealand, 20th November, 1850, 
speaks for itself : 

" This is certainly the first settlement, in 
point of scenery, in New Zealand, from its 
being very hilly and thickly wooded ; but, in 
proportion to its beauty, it is inferior to some 
others in a utilitarian point of view one we 
colonists are compelled to put in the first 
rank. It is astonishing what an improve 
ment has taken place here. By a strange 
coincidence, I arrived here this time on the 
anniversary of my first arrival eight years 
ago. I have been to see several of the people 
who came out in the same ship with us, as 
common labourers, and landed, most of them, 
with no other property than the clothes 
they stood in, now all comfortably off. 
Two brothers, in particular, Yorkshiremen, 
who landed in this predicament, were able to 
tell me, on that day eight years, that they 
were worth nearly one thousand pounds each ! 
What made it more interesting was, that the 
spot on which they live, and where we were then 
talking, was the identical one where we had 
had a pic-nic on our arrival. It was then an 
almost impenetrable forest. It now contains 
many acres of cleared laud, several of which 
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down in gnai paddock*. c,.mpai-f the 

iN.Mti"ii of tin-.-.!- iin-11 with that of lli.- Kn^lish 
labourer ; l th liav.- to work haul, hut my iin-n 
,wn Mron-er in hody and intellect l.y 
their | . . ,-a.kened in hoth. 

1 illicit muluply inManc.--. if m-, 

that it WOUld Mil . 



l l;i.. KITS OF FLOWMi:&gt;. 

On lovely (lowers, how meet }. 
.Man s IV.ulty to portray, 

D morning .-, 1.. 

Teach this, and though hut hrief your reign, 
Sweet I ill not live in I 

: .nn u monitory wreath 
KIT Youth s unthinking hi .w 

..o.l liivathe 
What most he fears to know ; 

v the path where Age doth 
And t.-ll him ot the silent (& 

;.ti.-s ones ,nid gay 
Ye hr.-:i:i,.- the-e t: I 
TII th".-e \\!i. droop iii pule decay 

in \\nrds of cheer 
Oh, yes ! yi- weave a douhle spell, 
Aiul death and lite hetokeu well. 

Go, then, where, wrapt in fear and glooui, 

l- ond hearts and true are sighing, 
And wreath with rmhlemutic hloom 

Tin pillow of the dying ; 
And softly speak, nor speak in vain, 
Of the long sleep and broken chain. 

And t ..iy. that lie who fivm tin; dust 

lunihcring tlowt-r. 
rely visit thoe WOO trust 
His nicivy and His power, 
Will inai-k where sleep-, their peaceful clay, 

And roll, cro long, the btouo away ! 



ELEPHANTS. \\ Hoi.KSAl.i: AMI 
KKTAIL 

Tin: ciivim:.-.tamv.s wliicli have l.eeii iu.&gt;tni- 
iiicntal in liriii_ ini; ali-mt tin- vnya-.- &lt;d liilii 
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/ of the Mflrojxdis w 
r Owen t "ik notes, -whir 
i ii attended tn th.- . 
Th- : 

.:in- th- family ..f tlie Kh-phant as 
"great ,inp of 
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like a 
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fr.iin tli.- early history of idt-phants. ( In Jill 

.-. and th&lt;- . f mul 

titude-, the l!ty and saga . fore- 

h.-ad, with the ouiet small -. 

imini.&gt;iii^ ti^ ures of the n 

;i.-i . In tli. : 

9 

fU-phants in jirocessions, a thoiisaml yean 

be &lt; hritia: 
only t 

s-ince the elephant i.s found to ..euj.y a post 
of extraordinary honour in : 
if the mythology of 1;. 
their ni"M a!:irmiiii, r &lt;l--i:: 
hack; while tin- iilol wiiidi i.- 
I nr \vis- lorn and sciem-.-, hears if 
man (ratli.-r eccentric in his prop..rtioi, 
the lu-ad nt an rh-phant. Mal.-.ilm, in his 
t.-lls u&gt; that a f.-w miles 
from th.- m.,, 1 ., -rii eiiy of Kermaii-h.-, . 
i the rock display mai.. 
earv, 1 li_;iir. s, and that the HOI 
the cav&lt; * i -d with seiilptiii-e repre- 

seiiiiiiL, the hunting of wild hn-:. 
hanks ..fa liver, l,y men inounte.i 
while other-, in hoa 

^anie wiien it takes l&gt;, the wat-r. The hunting 
of de.r l.y men mount. -d mi t-lej.hai. 
also repiv.-ented in one "f ti 
Considering the n-lativ,- | 
quadrn, - in modern tim 

cannot help regarding tliis eitli.-r as a 
" symhi.l, ..r a very lu-a\;. 
( Iiine-e represent. ,1 the earth :. 

the ha -i.s ..t ei^ ht t-leph 

inted \ the pi-ineij.al i 

compass. The sann- animal is a favourite 
figure of speech in their poetry. In I. 

the elephant is likewise a very 
important personage at the ^ates of let 

(ill t!ie walls of pala-e.-. nn r tombft 

and pagodas, and in siilit- rra: 
like tin - ,f Mlli.ra and Mawalip. 
to the pre.-.-n; time the Hind 

f their Ljods, and we find them 
with the most valuable i.rnam, nts in the 
mystic ; Ilrahma aini \" 

The DM of --I, phants is ahs.,lutely pi 
in the modern capital of Siam 

_.-s,,f very lii^ h rank ; ai, 
of the ( "ie&gt;t::d Kmpir--, ti 
the for. :_ !! iepanment the 1 
&lt; ochin China 
Mandarin of Klephants." 

title appear. ; 

Lord UroU ,diam, who th- D 

miudit t-, have MBMthiiQg eqnival 

certain l.-ariied men in Kn^land. 

\V.- had rath.-r he silen; land ye&lt; we dare 
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white elephants ; for although the banner of 
the kingdom of Siaui is a white elephant on a 
crimson ground, and everybody knows that 
he is an object of veneration by many eastern 
nations, and of .worship by some, yet there 
certainly does exist a " blot in the scutcheon," 
a mysterious and ugly fact about him in fact, 
a "family secret," of a kind that militates 
very potently against the personal interest we 
northern people might otherwise take in his 
history. We know very well that "Bibi 
Sahibeh would not acknowledge the relation 
ship. The value set upon these varieties, 
however, is extraordinary, while the dignities 
heaped upon them have been quite prepos 
terous. The King of Siam once had the as 
tonishing good fortune, as he considered it, 
to possess no less than six of these wonders 
of the earth. They had apartments in the 
inner mclosure of the palace, close to those of 
his Siamese Majesty. Each one had his own 
especial range of building, and a suite of ten 
servants to minister to all his wants and 
fancies. Their dinner, generally consisting 
of fresh grass and sliced-sugar cane, with 
bunches of bannanas enwreathed with flowers, 
was always set out on a large white table 
cloth, which was spread in a shady court, 
near a marble fountain. Their tusks were 
ornamented with gold rings or bracelets, their 
heads were covered with a net-work of gold 
chain, and on their backs was laid a small 
embroidered cushion not, be it noted, for 
anybody to sit upon, but as a hint that no 
body should ever presume to think of such a 
thing. The King of Siam, himself, was no 
exception to this ; and a certain learned 
Jesuit, in writing of this country, informs us 
that every white elephant has the rank or 
title of a king, that he is called " the Pure 
King," and " the Wonderful King," and that 
his majesty of Siam did not ride upon one of 
them, "because the white elephant was as 
great a king as himself." The discoverer of 
one of these royal personages is accounted a 
most fortunate individual, and this is proved 
in result, as the sovereign of Siam rewards 
him with the distinction of a crown made of 
silver ; he and his family, to the third genera 
tion, are exempt from all servitude and taxa 
tion, and a grant of land is made to him of the 
extent to which the cry of the elephant can 
be heard by the finest ears. The subject, 
however, can never be mentioned in the 
hearing of Bibi Sahibeh. 

We have hinted at a certain drawback, 
in our imagination, at least, to all these dig 
nities a certain " family secret." It is this. 
The white elephant is a leper ; his whiteness 
is a disease of an hereditary kind, or, at best, 
he is an albino. He is white only compara 
tively, his real colour being rather of a pale 
fleshy tinge, and the hair of a yellowish or 
tawny hue. Albinoes, however, of various 
kinds are peculiar to Siam, where there often 
appears an albino buffalo, sometimes an albino 
deer, more rarely an albino monkey, and once 



there was seen, oh, rare and enviable mon 
strosity ! oh, novel form of the " Pure King " 
and the " Wonderful King ! " an albino 
dolphin ! It was brought from the Sechang, 
or Dutch Islands, and had tank-apartments 
immediately fitted up for it in the palace. 

Professor Owen was here heard to express 
his regret that he had not known the King of 
Siam, as he could have put him in the way of 
obtaining half-a-dozen from the same source. 
The Sechang fishermen were rogues, and made 
too much of the thing, which was not so very 
rare in the neighbourhood of the Dutch 
Islands. 

Among the various hyperbolical statements 
involved in the most remote records and 
histories of Oriental mouarchs, nothing strikes 
us more forcibly than the accounts given of 
the numbers of elephants they possessed. The 
best authorities, moreover, often differ widely. 
In the battle, for instance, between Porus and 
Alexander, on the banks of the Hydaspes, 
the former is said to have ranged eighty-five 
elephants in his lines; by another Latin 
historian, one hundred and thirty ; by another, 
two hundred. After the defeat of Porus, the 
Gangarides and Prasians, who marched against 
Alexander, were accompanied, according to 
Plutarch, by six thousand elephants ; ac 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, by four thousand ; 
and according to Quintus Curtius, by three 
thousand. After this, we may be excused for 
doubting Pliny, when he tells us that the 
sovereign of Palibothra possessed nine thou 
sand elephants of war ; while we have no 
doubt whatever as to how we should receive 
the monstrous assertion of ^Elian, when he 
gravely informs us that a certain king of 
India "took the field" with a train of one 
hundred thousand elephants. Took the 
" field," indeed ! why, the provender they 
would require for a single week would re 
quire the king to " take " half the fields of 
the East along with him for their sustenance. 
We know what one elephant can eat, and it 
has thence been calculated that one hundred 
elephants would consume nearly ten tons of 
grass and vegetables in a single day ! The 
Chinese, who make a point of beating every 
nation at numbers, designate Lauchang, the 
capital of Lao, as " the province of ten 
millions of elephants." Historians of later 
times are disposed to be far more moderate, 
as we hear of Mahmoud of Guznee posse&3- 
ing thirteen hundred elephants of war, while 
the number awarded to the magnificent and 
luxurious Khosroo Purveez, Sultan of Persia, 
is placed at the yet more modest figure of 
twelve hundred. 

The Persian historian, however, "makes 
up " for this forbearance, by informing us that 
Khosroo s harem contained twelve thousand 
beautiful ladies, and that the royal stables 
held fifty thousand horses. 

A very interesting work was published in 
France, some years ago, entitled, " Histoire 
Militaire des Elephans," &c. ; being the 
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was drunk, to 



d-rcd, not to say a little disguised by 

!. . !_ ii;.-.- . : : v : \| 

chapter vi., verse 34 : " A 



1 

1 

in a ni . "ilia! 

. \v.- h:i\.- .li-ri\,-il nni .-h 

&lt;&gt;n and amu-.-iin-n 1 , on tii- employ- [they might provoke the elephants to fight, 
meat of elephants in the magnificent scenes they showed them the blood of grapes ana 
of Oriental warfare in remote ]&gt;eri(xl8. 



.U litjst account, which may \ H 
derel \ bfl regarded as history, of 

the emjiliM; ..-uits as par 

army, is tli.it which is given of the battle of 



Colonel Miles, " a lean 
East," who was present at the convcr. 
assured the company that it was a &lt; 
thing to make the animals mad drunk by 



n Daj-iuK . wine, and also by drugs. 

i in front of the centre of his grand! Of the tower which was fixed &lt;; 
line. He does not appear to hav- d n&gt;- much back of the elephant, and filled wit 
with them, as nothing in said on the point, j men, our impressions are chiefly dm 
They fell into the hands of the conqueror, | ancient medals and coins, pictures, ba 
Alexander, to whom a present was made of ! and the writings of poets ; but th&gt;- 
twelve more ; but this great general was too of these towers appears to be involved in some 
wise to make use of them in his battle against j doubt, and historians differ widely as to the 
Porus, as he had already perceived that they number of men they contained. In t 
might prove very dangerous allies, if driven [ of Maccabees it is said "And upon the 
back mad with wounds and terror among the ! beasts there were strong towers of wood, 
" serried ranks." Very soon, however, they f which covered every one of them, and were 
were put to use, systematically ; and gra- girt fast unto them with devk-. 
dually, by regular training, became very for- also upon every one, two-aud-thirty strong 
midable. There were few wars in which the men, that fought upon them, beside th 
Romans were engaged, during the three hun- ! that ruled him." Surely there must be a 
dred years that intervened )&gt;etween the time mistake here in the numbers, as they would 
of Alexander the Great and Cu?sar. in which j have no room to move a limb. We have seen 
these animals were not employed. Notwith- . old prints, in which the tower was absolutely 
standing their military education, however, crowded with about a dozen arch- 
it muet be admitted that the best fighting spearmen, proving thereby tin- 
elephants not (infrequently caused their j ticability of such a number having oeen 
masters to lose the day, by their insubordi- employed. According to Heliodorus, the 
nate ami disorderly conduct. Some of their , number was six ; while Livy sai 
exercises were very curious, and often equally j were only four soldiers, beside tl 
laughable. Scipio, having received some ! who acted M conductor ; and in th. 
trained elephants from Juba, found they were ticity of this latter number HIM Sahibeh 
not yet sufficiently to be relied upon ; he . coincides. Livy is the man for 1 
therefore devised the following new exercise course it was a prime object wit i the enemy 
for them : Ranging them in a single line, he to " pick off" the conductor. ! 
placed opposite to them a troop of slingers, the elephant was very apt to u.:i wild, not 
who, on a sudden, threw stones at them, j choosing to be ordered about, ui: 
amidat cries and shouts. The elephants pleasant circumstances, by a stranger. 

:ie.eled about, and were in the act of j The ancient armour of an elephant, in other 
v ? , when they were suddenly met respects, is highly interesting a stnu 
ind l&gt;v another body of slingere, who ture of the terrible and grotesque. ! 
suouU twice as loud cries doubly often half cased with plates of metal, a: 
. and who cast rough sharp stones, a large breastplate, which was furnished with 
Jit of the former ; thus J long sharp spikes, to render his charge into 
tin- i l. phants that it wa-; far m&lt; i the ranks of the enemy more dt-\ 

tusks were fitted in fact, elongated with 
strong points of steel. Plum- - 
small fiagjs, and bells, were also afliv 
him. niis much we gather from medals, 
which &gt; sar to commemo- 

of the "Julian family. Besides this 
equally protective and a^gr.- 
some of the most sagacious and skilful 

; -h j.hants were taught the use of the 
ade suitable 

.rasp of the trunk, they v 
mous scymetars with extraordinary address, 



dangerous to run away than to advance to 
the at: 

It was thought that tin.- ,, lour of scarlet 
had an effect upon tin- im.i filiation of an 
elephant, and mad.- him tierce ; for this 
reason, and also to render him a m&lt;&gt;r. 
object in battle, they often paint. -d th. 
of his great ears scarlet thon. 
Mu&lt;-. or whit.- ; and, a- it is }n^ h:. . &gt;. when 
enraged, to raise his . .us and fla|&gt; them u]&gt; 
and down, there Is no douht Imt hi- 
appearance among .1 group, in the o&lt;: 
of a battle, must have had rather a striking 
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and often with tremendous effect. Sultan 
Akbar had many of these sword-bearing 
elephants in his army. How such a warrior 
would mow down the ranks of the " common 
men ! If we add to this, the huge scarlet, 
white, or blue-painted ears flapping up and 
down, and the warrior aforesaid being mad 
drunk, it needs no very lively imagination to 
feel what an alarming object he would pre 
sent in the thick of a battle-field. 

At this statement Bibi Sahibeh was ob 
served to nourish her proboscis with an 
excited air, and her daughter made a very 
curious sort of caper. 

According to yliau, the elephants of an 
army were regularly organised in brigades. 
The Phalanx, which was the full corps, con 
sisted of sixty-four elephants ; the Caterarchy 
consisted of thirty-two ; the Elephantarchy, 
of sixteen ; the Ilarchy, of eight ; the Epi- 
therarchy, of four ; the Thearchy, of two ; 
while a single war-elephant, whether with his 
tower of armed men, or his bells and flag^ 
steel tusks and whirling scymetar, was desig 
nated as the Zoarchy. Colonel Armandi is 
of opinion that the Phalanx, when in the 
neighbourhood of the enemy, was usually 
arranged in a solid square, so that it might 
readily change fronts, or perform an evolution 
according to the point at which the attack 
was made ; he thinks, moreover, that in 
advancing to an assault, they deployed into 
Ilarchies, and were always in single file. One 
can easily see reason for the latter, as such 
a personage with all his fighting-gear about 
him, would need considerable " elbow-room." 
The commandant-general of the Elephant 
Phalanx was always a personage of great 
importance, and was often so puffed up with 
the enormity of his position, that Terence 
makes a jest of it in his "Eunuchus." 

Many were the devices of the ancient 
potentates and generals who were opposed 
by armies possessing fighting elephants, to 
accustom their soldiers to compete with 
these strange colossal warriors. Some of 
their methods were very ingenious, and some 
very clumsy and laughable. Perseus, King of 
Macedonia, wishing to accustom his cavalry 
to the sight of these animals, caused a number 
of wooden ones to be constructed ; but, as they 
had all the clumsiness, with none of the vigour 
of real elephants, the least attempt to put them 
into motion, produced nothing but shouts of 
laughter from the whole army, to the great 
mortification and rage of his majesty, until 
one of them falling with solemnity on his 
lumbering side, the king was obliged to join 
in the general merriment. A very different 
method was adopted by Caesar. Seeing the 
;;,ppreheusions entertained by his soldiers of 
the prowess of these elephants, in the opposing 
army, he caused one to be brought into the 
encampment, made the soldiers carefully exa 
mine all its vulnerable points ; then covering 
it with its usual armour, made them again 
consider by what means they could best 



give it a mortal wound. Arrows, javelins, 
and very long spears were fabricated for the 
purpose of attack, and soldiers were trained 
to advance in two parties, one in front, and 
one in the rear, so as to distract the creature s 
attention. Caesar s victory at Thapsus was 
the consequence of these arrangements. So 
well had the Roman soldiers been trained, 
that a veteran, in the heat of this battle, 
having been seized by the trunk of an elephant, 
and lifted into the air, to be furiously disposed 
of by a second movement, the soldier, with 
great presence of mind, instantly made a slash 
with his sword aci-oss the trunk, and followed 
up his blows till the elephant loosed his hold 
and retreated with loud cries. Horsemen 
were also trained to attack the elephants, and 
corps of slingers. The latter, however, were of 
little avail against the creature ; but they were 
very useful in knocking the conductor off his 
" perch," and so leaving the elephant without 
his accustomed guide. Subsequently, a variety 
of equally ingenious and hideous devices were 
adopted to compete with the war-elephants 
of Oriental armies. Soldiers were cased in 
armour covered with sharp spikes, so that 
the elephants could not seize them with their 
trunks, and such a soldier being armed with 
an axe would often succeed in hamstringing 
his ponderous foe. Carrobalistas a sort of 
engine for heaving large stones and pieces of 
rock were sometimes brought against the 
elephants ; but it was found very difficult to 
j hit them when they were in motion, both from, 
the rude nature of the engine, and also that the 
elephants Avere adroit, and well understood a 
"dodge." Torches, fiery dai ts, and javelins 
with lighted combustibles affixed to them, 
were employed with great success ; but the 
most effective of all means of terrifying the 
war-elephants was put into operation when 
Khosroo the Great was besieging Edessa. His 
elephants, with their towers, had advanced 
close to the ramparts, so as to enable the men 
in them to throw a platform from the top, on to 
the walls, across which the soldiers, by means of 
ladders up to the towers, were preparing to 
ascend, when a Roman soldier suddenly pro 
posed to the general that a live hog should be 
hung out over the walls in the face of the 
elephants. This was done, and the whirling 



away with towers and men and ladders, and 
nothing could induce them to advance again 
to the assault. The manoeuvre of " the hog " 
was horribly performed when Antipater be 
sieged Megara with a great phalanx of ele 
phants. The Megareans smeared a number 
of hogs with resin and gum, and setting them 
on fire, drove them all, like so many shrieking 
flames, among the ranks of the besiegers ; 
whereat the elephants instantly fled with cries 
of horror and no great disgrace to them 
neither. Most of the horses followed their 
example. 
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..us of furt li 
on the numerous battles among the 
-, d.-r, among the Roman-. 
ha/mians. and the later nations of the 

&lt;, elej.liaiits were emnlo\ 
can recommend the work of Colonel Armandi, 
as one full of curious, entertaining, and learned 
information. 

The use of elephant* in armies was aban 
don, -d from a variety of causes, not the least 
of which was the difficulty of obtaining 
ply, to say nothing of the amount of pro 
vender required to be carried to feed them 
&lt; !u ring a long march. The very sight of these 
animals in process of time became uncommon. 
After the fall of the Roman Empire, tl 

first of these animals which was seen in Italy une\j ted convert to tin- H..l\ &gt;.-.-. Manv 

was sent by the Caliph Haroun Alraschid as! poems in Latin and Italian were made on the 
a present to Charlemagne, who so highly j occasion. Most extraordinary care was taken ot 
esteemed the gift, that he named the creature the " Wonderful King ;" nevertheless, he died, 
Aboul-Abbas, after the first caliph of the race | after a few months, and his demise is thus iv- 
of the Abbassides. This almost equals the ( corded in very exquisite Latin, in t 
Pure King," and the " Wonderful King" of i tola Obscurorum \"irorum, t. I., p. 30.0. Franc , 



.-.w.-d tw.. tight-ropes, 

.side by .side, in wh" 

possible. We an- not told if he held a great 

balancing-pole in his proboscis. 

probable that he did, and derived the usual 

assistance from it. 

The erudite author of the ar 
"Foreign Quarterly," previously qu.- - - 
forms us that Emanuel, King or 
1514, made a present of an elephant 
Leo X. The animal had been * well 
for the occasion, that the moment he was 
ushered into the presence of his Holiness, he 
made three distinct genuflexions, to th 
astonishment and delight of the \ 
present. This was, indeed, an el.-|. 



the roval enthusiast of Siam 

In their social relations, the ancestors of Bibi 
Sahibeh must be regarded as objects of con 
siderable interest, and even of admiration, ! 



17."&lt;7. We cannot refrain from quoting the 
original : 



Vos bene audivistis qualiter Papa hahuit unum 

2l s i SS =p^2S= ;| 

i illud. Nunc igitur debetis scire quod tale animal 

and amenities of private life or in the more I C8t mortumn . b Et quando fait infimum. tune 
arduous capacity of theatrical performers. In : p fuit in mnpia tri gtitia, et vocavi: 
the festive games given by Germamcua, we . r i ure8 , e t dixit eis : Si est possil 
leani from .-Elian, that they often enacted a clephas. Tune fecerunt magnam diligentiam, et 



sham tight with excellent intelligence and 
effect, that they danced the Pyrrhic, and, to 
crown all, enacted a pantomine. This is 



viderunt ei urinam, et dederunt ei unaru 
tioncm quae constat quinque centum aureos sed 
tamcn clephas est mortuuin, et Papa dolet inultutn, 



seriously asserted by the aWe historian ; but et dicunt quotl daret mille ducatos pro elephas ; 

we must, of course, understand that it bore no i q"a ft"t mirabile animal, habens longum r..-tnim 

resemblance to our modern pantomines, in m ma &* quantitate; et quando vidr 

which the presentation of the parts of Harle- | nc , : !, culavit efc dmt cum ternbdl voce *" 

quiu and Columbine would have been tooj 

much to expect of the most accomplished Tlie following translation, in the form of a 

elephant. Pliny gives an account of a scene i itt i e poeni) Wa8 politely given by I 

enacted by them, in which four of them earned Forbes, for the entertainment of the ladies 

a fifth in a litter, who represented a lady prese ut at the conversazione : 

taking the air, after having been in a delicate , 

, Others ranged themselves in a sciited "You have, no doubt, heard that his 
at a great banquet table, and eat Holiness possessed a huge animal which was 
their food from large plates of gold and silver, called an Elephant, and held him in high 
with portentous gravity, that excessively honour, and loved him immensely. 
d li . hted the spectators. But the master-! " Now, therefore, you are to learn that this 
feat of all, is related by Pliny (Hist. Nat. vm. animal is dead. 

2, 3.), and by Suetonius (Nero, n., and " And when it was ailing, the Po] . 
!.), Imtli of whom assure us that j great tribulation, and summoned inai, 

i the tight-rope ! He to his presence, and said to them : If i; ! 



an elephant danced on the tight-rope ! He 
walked up a slanting tight-rope, from the 
bottom of the arena to the top of the amphi 
theatre ; and, on one great occasion, a man was 
found daring enough, and i-nnn dent enough 
in tin- jH-rfoi-mer s skill, to sit upon his lick 
whil- he made the perilous ascent. The 

illy careful expression of th&gt;- rl.-phant s 
&lt;-o\Mit.-nanv, wiiil.- doing this, must ha\.- b. .-n 
Ixith painful and interesting to th- ; 

If we must !&gt;! . and 

.it it is difficult w- \v..\ 

,i the .-1. -pliant, having four l.-gs might 



possible, restore the elephant to health for 
me ! 

"Then, mad.- the doctors a great t 
examined his crystal matula, and adminis- 
t.-r.-d a black draught, which cost five IMIII- 
ilr.-d er-iwn-i "f gold (as the doctors d&gt;-&gt; 

" I .ut, notwithstanding, the elephant is 

"And the Pope cried a good d-al ; and 
| that he would have -ivcii a thousand 
Cor such anoth.-r elephant 
was a wonderful .-n-ature. having a long snout 
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[Conducted by 



in great abundance, and when he saw his 
Holiness he sank on his knees, and exclaimed, 
with a terrible voice, Bar ! bar ! liar ! " 

After all the scenes of historical magni 
ficence, of warlike terror and skill, all the 
luxury, and all the artistic feats, which were 
discussed at the conversazione, it may now be 
a pleasing change to descend to the less ex 
citing but equally interesting domestic scenes 
of private life, as displayed in the persons of 
Bibi Sahibeh and her* daughter, who had 
issued " cards " of invitation on the present 
occasion. 

The fair of Cawnpore, in Bengal, which 
took place last August, is a general mart 
where natives of all castes assemble for the 
purpose of sale and barter of all sorts of 
produce. It is just outside the walls, and 
lasts two days. The chief objects of attrac 
tion are muslins, coarse gaudy-coloured cloths, 
and calicoes, horses, camels, buffaloes, zebra- 
cows, fruit, rice, grain, and sweetmeats. 

A party of a dozen Hindoo hunters 
brought into the fair, when at its height, a 
couple of elephants which they had captured 
in the jungle. One of them, who was preg 
nant at the time, was ridden into the fair by 
a Hindoo, and all the hunters showed her a 
marked attention. Need we say that this 
was Bibi Sahibeh otherwise, the Widow 
Khatimeh for the elephant who accompanied 
her was not her spouse slain, alas ! sometime 
before in the jungle but another female, 
though of far less note and pretensions. 

Another Hindoo now mounted the neck of 
the second elephant, and the two were ridden 
about the fair, until they were purchased by 
Mr. Wallace, a great dealer in horses in those 
parts. He placed them in charge of his 
grooms, and roped them near his tent for 
the night. At half-past ten P.M. everybody 
retired to his tent and went to sleep, except 
the watchman, who constantly patroled round 
the outside with a sword and a brace of 
pistols a necessary proceeding, as the labours 
of hunters, and the gold of purchasers, are 
not unfrequently wasted in consequence of 
the adroitness and daring of certain native 
thieves. During his watch this man observed 
signs of uneasiness in Bibi Sahibeh which 
caused him to announce to Mr. Wallace the 
pleasing intelligence that a very important 
event could not be far distant. At two 
o clock A. St., the encampment, as usual, broke 
up, and the march commenced. This con 
tinued till four ; again they paused ; and again 
they proceeded. This systematic mode of 
travelling continued for some days, but with 
additional periods of rest, in consideration of 
the important event which was continually 
expected. In brief, Mr. Wallace announced 
that, having had a little private conversation 
with Bibi Sahibeh, he had resolved to make 
a halt for three weeks. 

The encampment was near a little village 
which afforded very good ground plenty of 
grass and shade. Here the elephants were 



fed on grass and " elephant leaf," which is the 
foliage of a large tree, and is usually collected 
by the elephants themselves on a march, under 
the direction of their attendant. They break 
off as many branches as are wanted, with 
their proboscis, and lay them in regular 
heaps on the ground. The keeper then loads 
each elephant s back with his provender, 
and they return to camp. On the present 
occasion this service was performed for both 
by the other female elephant, as Bibi Sahibeh, 
alias the widow Khatimeh, had become, by 
this time, a happy mother, and was sedulously 
engaged in affectionate care of her daughter, 
the swarthy young personage who now trots 
before you in the " Gardens " of the English 
metropolis, and, though only six months old, 
looks a century in the face. 

In a fortnight the march was resumed, and 
so fully was the strength of the mother reno 
vated, that twenty-two miles were performed 
the first day. But her daughter did not walk 
this distance. She was lifted by two men 
into a cart, with the consent of Bibi, who 
carefully and watchfully followed close behind, 
touching her every now and then to assure 
her of her guardian presence, and sometimes 
walking for miles with her trunk laid affec 
tionately upon the little one s back. In the 
space of thirteen days they reached Calcutta, 
but were left at Mr. Cox s bungalow, some 
three miles distant, as elephants are not 
permitted to enter the city. They were 
shipped in due course. 

At first, the two elder elephants were 
placed side by side in the vessel, as it was 
thought they might like each other s com 
pany ; but one evening the other female took 
the liberty of " smelling the calf" as though 
she would have said, " I once had a daughter 

myself ; let me see if ?" Whereat Bibi, 

who perfectly understood what was passing 
in her mind, let drive at her with one tusk 
so violent a blow that the tusk was broken 
against the backbone of the offender, who 
nearly rolled overboard. After this, it was 
deemed advisable to place the tAvo elder 
ladies on opposite sides of the ship. They 
had a prosperous voyage to England without 
further accident. 

Bibi Sahibeh is of the finest Asiatic breed. 
You may see it in the noble edifice of her 
forehead ; you may see it, in the very old- 
looking face of her infant daughter. The 
outline of the head and countenance of an 
Asiatic elephant, is declared by the best judges 
to present as great a difference to that of the 
African elephant as there is between a Eu 
ropean and a Negro. Be it also observed, that 
nearly all the great elephantine events which 
have just been described, in affairs of state, in 
war, in histrionic art, and general skill, have 
related, almost entirely, to the Asiatic races. 

In England it is to be feared that, however 
large a sum of money may be given for a 
fine elephant, we are apt to value it for its 
rarity, without sufficiently appreciating its 
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all, the most golden of all golden hair could 
bestow. Her hair, in fact, was her great 
attraction, as much from its peculiarity, as 
from its extreme beauty. There were more 
verses written about this same hair in the 
course of a fortnight, than the magazines 
could publish in a twelvemonth even if they 

had all editors as insane as s ; and more, 

therefore, than the concentrated blockheadism 
of a century could be persuaded to read. 
Our acquaintance was commenced at a ball, 
and the mutual impression seemed favourable. 
Isabel was most grateful that I did not talk 
about either the weather, the opera, or the 
hippopotamus ; and, above all, that I did not 
flatter mark the last, for it has a fatal sig 
nificance. I certainly did not flatter, not 
being addicted .to painting lilies, or perfuming 
violets. Half-an-nour s conversation made 
me her friend a quadrille, her admirer a 
polka, her adorer and a waltz, her slave. 

" Obtaining permission to call the next 
day was an easy matter ; and I found it not 
very difficult to gain a satisfactory response 
to my first whispered wishes. When, how 
ever, these wishes passed beyond that sacred 
boundary, and openly assumed the form of 
intentions, our course of love assumed its 
proverbial aspect : from a bowling-green it 
became a race-course, and from a race-course, 
a steeple-chase, with the church almost in 
visible. It was necessary, in the first place, 
to persuade my father-in-law elect that all 
Frenchmen are not of necessity either beggars 
or swindlers ; and these facts were not esta 
blished, as far as my own case was concerned, 
without the production of certain satisfactory 
title-deeds, and the sacrifice of a no less satis 
factory moustache. Nor were these arrange 
ments facilitated by the circumstances that 
rny notary was innocent of English, and that 
the French language had apparently been 
given to Mr. Waleingham (to pervert the 
saying of Talleyrand) for the purpose of 
concealing his thoughts. 

" These difficulties, however, were at length 
overcome ; and everything was settled with as 
much certainty as is possible in a case where 
a young lady has yet a chance of changing 
her mind. In an affair of the heart a sensible 
man would of course be ashamed of behaving 
otherwise than as an idiot ; and accordingly, 
for the next six weeks, I indulged in every 
ecstatic absurdity demanded by my situation ; 
I made myself as ridiculous, in short, as eould 
be desired by the most exacting of fiancees, or 
the most satirical of friends. 

" Matters were thus proceeding pleasantly 
for all parties, when an unfortunate accident 
that is to say, a maiden aunt of my Isabel s 
came to interrupt our felicity. Miss Diana 
Walsingham, the lady in question, was ill- 
tempered and seventy therefore she was 
disliked ; but Miss Diana was rich and rheu 
matic therefore she was caressed. Miss 
Diana was going to Paris nobody knew why, 
probably not herself. Miss Diana felt, 



naturally, the responsibility of travelling 
alone, and was looking about her for a com 
panion. She appeared to be literally running 
up and down stairs in search of one, and as 
fate would have it, fastened like a vulture 
upon Isabel, who was reading Tennyson in 
the back drawing-room. Isabel must be her 
travelling companion. There should be no 
excuse. The marriage could easily (easily !) 
be postponed for a few weeks. If it, was in 
convenient for Isabel, surely she might be 
amiable enough to yield sometimes to hex 
aunt, who had never asked her a favoui 
before ; and especially as Isabel had reason to 
be especially grateful in that quarter, as the 
lawyer, who had recently drawn up a certain 
will, could testify and a great deal more to 
the same effect. In the end, then, despite my 
remonstrances and Isabel s tears, and our joint 
surrender of all expectations which we 
devoutly wished at the bottom of the sea it 
was agreed by the unanimous prudence of the 
remainder of the family, that the despotic old 
lady should be obeyed. At this point, rather 
than be taken by storm, we wisely resolved 
to surrender, and my next endeavour was to 
find an excuse for proceeding to Paris myself. 
Accordingly, I gently insinuated my wishes 
to our secretary, who breathed them in a 
mild whisper to his principal, by whom the pro 
position was received in a spirit of as profound 
disapprobation as a diplomatist can venture 
to indulge in. What could Monsieur be dream 
ing of? and what attention had he been 
bestowing upon the political events of the last 
few weeks ? At a period when a hostile fleet 
was in the ^Egean, when Athens was in a 
state of blockade, and notes couched in the 
most hostile terms of diplomatic courtesy 
were being daily exchanged between the 
agents of two powerful European courts, the 
withdrawal of Monsieur from the scene of his 
official labours could admit of but one inter 
pretation, and might lead to most disastrous 
results no less than lighting the flame of 
war from the Baltic to the Bosphorus, &c. 

" Now, I entertained a private opinion, that 
the official labours in question might, possibly, 
be conducted without my assistance, consider 
ing that I never performed any duties much 
more arduous than being civil to female diplo 
matists, and waltzing with the twenty-second 
cousins of persons who were acquainted with 
others who were supposed to be likely, some 
day, to attain political influence. Neverthe 
less, I had had too much experience of official 
life to have an opinion of my own, and yielded 
the point accordingly. 

"Everything must have an end even a 
young lady s preparations for a journey. Ac 
cordingly, after a trance of about ten days, 
I was aroused to consciousness by a rough 
voice observing that if that party didn t 
make haste and land, he would be carried 
across. It seems I was at Dover, bidding 
a last adieu to my Isabel on board the boat, 
which \vas a few minutes after cutting its 
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[Conducted b/ 



beauty, with most delightful scarlet locks, 
who must be identical with your heroine. 
See, she is coming now." 

As I spoke, an open carriage and pair 
rattled past us. It contained a lady and 
gentleman the former all smiles, the latter 
all admiration. 

-i Tis she," cried Auguste, " but not quite so 



handsome, I think, as I once believed her. 
But who is that hideous-looking person by 
her side ? " 

" I should have told you," I answered, 
"that Miss Walsingham is just married to 
the richest and ugliest Englishman in Paris. 
- " 



He is forty-five, and never flatters ! 



Numbers of the English nobles had been 
killed in the last disastrous battle. Their 
estates, and the estates of all the nobles who 
had fought against him there, King William 
seized upon, and gave to his own Norman 
knights and nobles. Many great English 
families of the present time acquired their 
English lands in this way, and are very proud 



But, what is got by force must be main 
tained by force. These nobles were obliged 
to build castles all over England, to defend 
their new property ; and, do what he would, 
the King could neither soothe nor quell the 
nation as he wished. He gradually intro- 
j duced the Norman language and the Norman 

A CHILD S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, customs ; yet for a long time, the great body 

ot the English remained sullen and revenge 
ful. On his going over to Normandy, to visit 
his subjects there, the oppressions of his half- 
brother, ODO, whom he left in charge of his 
English kingdom, drove the people mad. 
The men of Kent even invited over, to take 
possession of Dover, their old enemy Count 



CHAPTER v. 

UPON the ground where the brave Harold 
fell, William the Norman afterwards founded 
an abbey, which, under the name of Battle 
Abbey, was a rich and splendid place through 
many a troubled year, though now it is a grey , 
ruin, overgrown with ivy. But the first work 
he had to do was to conquer the English 
thoroughly ; and that, as you know by this 
time, was hard work for any man. 

He ravaged several counties ; he burned 
and plundered many towns ; he laid waste 
scores upon scores of miles of pleasant 
country ; he destroyed innumerable lives ; 
and at length STIGAND, Archbishop of Canter 
bury, with other representatives of the clergy 
and the people, went to his camp, and sub 
mitted to him. EDGAR, the insignificant son 
of Edmund Ironside, was proclaimed King 



by others, but nothing came of 



He 



fled to Scotland afterwards, where his sister, 
who was young and beautiful, married the 
Scottish King. Edgar himself was not im 
portant enough for anvbody to care much 
about him. 

On Christmas Day William was crowned 
in Westminster Abbey, under the title of 



Eustace of Boulogne, who had led the fray 
when the Dover man was slain at his own 
fireside. The men of Hereford, aided by the 
Welsh, and commanded by a chief, named 
EDRIC THE WILD, drove the Normans out of 
their county. Some of those who had been 
dispossessed of their lands, banded together in 
the North of England ; some, in Scotland ; 
some, in the thick woods and marshes ; and 
whensoever they could fall upon the Normans, 
or upon the English who had submitted to 
the Normans, they fought, despoiled, and 
murdered, like the desperate outlaws that 
they were. Conspiracies were set on foot 
for a general massacre of the Normans, 
like the old massacre of the Danes. In short, 
the English, rendered furious by their injuries, 
were in a murderous mood all through the 
kingdom. 

King William, fearing he might lose his 
conquest, came back, and tried to pacify the 



WILLIAM THE FIRST ; but he is best known j London people by soft words. He then set 



WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. It was a 
strange coronation. One of the bishops who 
performed the ceremony asked the Nor 
mans, in French, if they would have Duke 
Willinm for their king ? They answered 
VTes. Another of the bishops put the same 
question to the Saxons, in English. They, 
too, answered Yes, with a loud shout. The 
noise being heard by a guard of Norman 
horse-soldiers outside, was mistaken for re 
sistance on the part of the English. The 
guard iustn ntly set fire to the neighbouring 
houses, and a tumult ensued, in the midst of 
which the King, being left alone in the Abbey, 
with a few priests (and they all being in a ter 
rible fright together), was hurriedly crowned. 
When the crown was placed upon his head, 
he swore to govern the English as well as the 
best of their own monarchs. I dare say you 
think, as I do, that if we except the Great 
Alfred, he might pretty easily have done that. 



forth to repress the country people by stern 
deeds. Among the towns which he besieged, 
and where he killed and maimed the inhabit 
ants without any distinction, sparing none, 
young or old, armed or unarmed, were Oxford, 
Warwick, Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, Lin 
coln, York. In all these places, and in many 
others, fire and sword worked their utmost 
horrors, and made the land dreadful to 
behold. The streams and rivers were dis 
colored with blood ; the sky was blackened 
with smoke ; the fields were wastes of ashes ; 
and the waysides were heaped up with dead. 
Such are the fatal results of conquest and 
ambition ! Although William was a harsh 
and angry man, I do not suppose that he 
deliberately meant to work this shocking 
ruin, when he invaded England. But, what 
he had got by the strong hand, he could onry 
keep by the strong hand, and, in so doing, he 
made England a great grave. 
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reconciled them, but not soundly, for Robert 
soon strayed abroad, and went from court to 
court with his complaints. He was a gay, care 
less, thoughtless fellow, spending all he got on 
musicians and dancers ; but his mother loved 
him, and often, against the King s command, 
supplied him with money through a messenger 
named SAMSON. At length the incensed 
King swore that he would tear out Samson s 
eyes ; and Samson, thinking that his only 
hope of safety was in becoming a monk, 
became one, went on such errands no more, 
and kept his eyes in his head. 

All this time, from the turbulent day of his 
strange coronation, the Conqueror had been 
struggling, you see, at any cost of cruelty and 
bloodshed, to maintain what he had seized. All 
his reign, he struggled still, with the same 
object ever before him. He was a stern 
bold man, and he succeeded in it. 

He loved money, and was particular in his 
eating, but had only leisure to indulge one 
other passion, and that was his love of hunting. 
He carried it to such a height that he ordered 
whole villages and towns to be swept away to 
make forests for the deer. Not satisfied with 
sixty-eight Royal Forests, he laid waste an 
immense tract of country, to form another in 
Hampshire, called The New Forest. The 
many thousands of miserable peasants who 
saw their little houses pulled down, and them 
selves and children turned into the open 
country without a shelter, detested him for 
this merciless addition to their many suffer 
ings ; and when, in the twenty-first year of 
his reign, (which proved to be the last) he 
went over to Rouen, England was as full 
of hatred against him as if every leaf on 
every tree in all his Royal Forests had been 
a curse upon his head. In the New Forest, 
his son Richard (for he had had four sons) 
had been gored to death by a Stag ; and the 
people said that this so cruelly-made Forest 
would yet be fatal to others of the Con 
queror s race. 

He was engaged in a dispute with the King 
of France about some territory. While he 
stayed at Rouen negociating with that King 
he kept his bed and took medicines ; being 
advised by his physicians to do so, on account 
of having grown to an unwieldly size. Word 
being brought to him that the King of France 
made light of this, and joked about it, he 
swore in a great rage that he should rue his 
jests. He assembled his army, marched into 
the disputed territory, burnt his old way ! 
the vines, the crops, and fruit, and set the 
town of Mantes on fire. But, in an evil 
hour ; for, as he rode over the hot ruins his 
horse setting his hoofs upon some burning 
embers, started, threw him forward against 
the pommel of the saddle, and gave him a 
mortal hurt. For six weeks he lay dying in 
a monastery near Rouen, and then made his 
will, giving England to William, Normandy 
to Robert, and five thousand pounds to 
Henry. And now, his violent deeds lay 



heavy on his mind. He ordered money to be 
given to many English churches and monas 
teries, and which was much better repentance 
released his prisoners of state, some of whom 
had been confined in his dungeons twenty years. 

It was a September morning, and the sun 
was rising, when the King was awakened 
from slumber by the sound of a church bell. 
" What bell is that ? " he faintly asked. They 
told him it was the bell of the chapel of Saint 
Mary. " I commend my soul," said he, " to 
Mary ! " and died. 

Think of his name, The Conqueror, and then 
consider how he lay in death ! The moment 
he was dead, his physicians, priests, and nobles, 
not knowing what contest for the throne 
might now take place, or what might happen 
in it, hastened away, each man for himself 
and his own property ; the mercenary servants 
of the court began to rob and plunder ; the 
body of the King, in the indecent strife, was 
rolled from the bed, and lay, alone, for hours, 
half naked on the ground. O Conqueror, of 
whom so many great names are proud now, of 
whom so many great names thought nothing 
then, it were better to have conquered one 
true heart, than England ! 

By and bye, the priests came creeping in 
with prayers and candles ; and a good knight, 
named HERLUIX, undertook (which no one 
else would do) to convey the body to Caen, in 
Normandy, in onder that it might be buried 
in Saint Stephen s Church there, which the 
Conqueror had founded. But, fire, of which 
he had made such bad use in his life, seemed 
to follow him of itself in death. A great con 
flagration broke out in the town when the 
body was placed in the church ; and those 
present running out to extinguish the flames, 
it was once again left alone. 

It was not even buried in peace. It was 
about to be let down, in its Royal robes, into 
a tomb near the high altar, in presence of a 
great concourse of people, when a loud voice 
in the crowd cried out, " This ground is mine ! 
Upon it, stood my father s house. This King 
despoiled me of both ground and house to 
build this church. In the great name of GOD ; 
I here forbid his body to be covered with the 
earth that is my right ! " The priests and 
bishops present, knowing the speaker s right, 
and knowing that the King had often denied 
him justice, paid him down sixty shillings 
for the grave. Even then, the corpse was 
not at rest. The tomb was too small, and 
they tried to force it in. It broke, a dreadful 
smell arose, the people hurried out into the 
air, and, for the third time, it was left alone. 

Where were the Conqueror s three sons, 
that they were not at their father s burial 1 
Robert was lounging among minstrels, dancers, 
and gamesters, in France or Germany. Henry 
was carrying his five thousand pounds safely 
away in a convenient chest he had got made. 
William the Red was hurrying to England, 
to lay hands upon the Royal treasure and 
the crown. 
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the fierceness of his rage." To enjoy, there 
fore, a fine racer not as one does a work of 
art \ve like the point of sight to be the point 
of distance. The safest point, in case of acci 
dent (say, for instance, a sudden striking-out of 
the hinder hoofs), we hold to be the vanishing 
point a point by no means attainable on 
the inside of that contracted kind of stable 
known as a " loose box." 

The trainer evidently mistakes our ftars 
for modesty. We boldly step forward to 
the outer edge of the threshold, but un 
comfortably close to the hind-quarters of 
PoUybus, a "favourite" for the Derby. When 
we perceive that he has neithei bit nor curb ; 
nor bridle, nor halter ; that he is !&gt;eing "rubbed 
down " by a small boy, after having taken his 
gallops ; that there is nothing on earth 
except the small boy to prevent his kicking, 
or plunging, or biting, or butting his visitors 
to death ; we breathe rather thickly. When 
the trainer exclaims, " Shut the door, Sam ! " 
and the little groom does his master s bidding, 
and boxes us up, we desire to be breathing 
the fresh air of the Downs again. 

" Bless you, sir !" says our good-tempered 
informant, when he sees vis shrink away 
from Pollybus, changing sides at a signal 
from his cleaner ; " these horses " (we look 
round, and for the first time perceive, with 
a tremor, the heels of another high-mettled 
racer protruding from an adjoining stall) 
" these horses are as quiet as you are ; 
and I say it without offence just as well 
behaved. It is quite laughable to hear the 
notions of people who are not used to them. 
They are the gentlest and most tractable 
creeturs in creation. Then, as to shape and 
symmetry, is there anything like them ? " 

We acknowledge that Pretty Perth the 
mare in the adjoining box could hardly be 
surpassed for beauty. 

" Ah, can you wonder at noblemen and 
gentlemen laying out their twenty and thirty 
thousand a year on them ?" 

" So much ?" 

" Why, my gov nor s stud costs us five-and- 
twenty thousand a year, one year with 
another. There s an eye, sir ! " 

The large, prominent, but mild optics of 
Pretty Perth are at this moment turned full 
upon us. Nothing, certainly, can be gentler 
than the expression that beams from them. 
She is " taking," as Mr. Filbert is pleased to 
say, " measure of us." She does not stare vul 
garly, or peer upon us a half-bred indifference ; 
but, having duly and deliberately satisfied 
her mind respecting our external appearance, 
allows her attention to be leisurely diverted 
to some oats with which the boy had just 
supplied the manger. 

" It is all a mistake," continues Mr. Filbert, 
commenting on certain vulgar errors respect 
ing race-horses ; " thorough-breds are not 
nearly so ranipagious as mongrels and half- 
breds. The two horses in this stall are gen 
tlefolks, with as good blood in tneir veins as 



the best nobleman in the land. They would be 
just as back ard in doing anything unworthy 
of a lady or gentleman, as any lord or lady in 
St. James s such as kicking, or rearing, or 
shying, or biting. The pedigree of every 
horse that starts in any great race, is to be 
traced as regularly up to James the First s 
Arabian, or to Cromwell s White Turk, or to 
the Darley or Godolphin barbs, as your great 
English families are to the Conqueror. The 
worst thing they will do, is running away now 
and then with their jockeys. And what a that 1 
Why, only the animal s animal-spirit running 
away with him,. They are not," adds Mr. 
Filbert, with a merry twinkle in his eye, "the 
only young bloods that are fond of going too 
fast." 

To our question whether he considers 
that a race-horse could go too fast, Mr. 
Filbert gives a jolly negative, and remarks that 
it is all owing to high feeding and fine air ; 
" for, mind you, horses get much better air to 
breathe than men do, and more of it." 

All this while the two boys are sibillating 
lustily while rubbing and polishing the coats 
of their horses ; which are as soft as velvet, and 
much smoother. When the little grooms come 
to the fetlock and pastern, the chamois-leather 
they have been using is discarded as too coarse 
and rough, and they rub away down to the hoofs 
with their sleek and plump hands. Every wish 
they express, either in words or by signs, is 
cheerfully obeyed by the horse. The terms the 
quadruped seems to be on with the small biped, 
are those of the most easy and intimate friend 
ship. They thoroughly understand one another. 
We feel a little ashamed of our mistrust of so 
much docility, and leave the stable with much 
less awe of a race-horse than we entered it. 

"And now, Mr. Filbert, one delicate ques 
tion What security is there against these 
horses being drugged, so that they may lose 
a race ?" 

Mr. Filbert halts, places his legs apart, and 
his arms akimbo, and throws into his reply 
a severe significance, mildly tinged with indig 
nation. He commences with sr.ying, " I 11 tell 
you where it is : there is a deal more said 
about foul play and horses going amiss, than 
there need be." 

" Then the boys are never heavily bribed?" 

" Heavily bribed, Sir ! " Mr. Filbert con 
tracts his eyes, but sharpens up their expres 
sion, to look the suspicion down. "Bribed ! 
it may not be hard to bribe a man, but it s 
not so easy to bribe a boy. What s the use of 
a hundred-pound note to a child of ten or 
twelve year old 1 Try him with a pen north 
of apples, or a slice of pudding, and you have 
a better chance ; though I would not give 
you the price of a sugar-stick for it. Nine out 
of ten of these lads would not have a hair of 
their horse s tail ruffled if they could help it ; 
much more any such harm as drugs or down 
right poison. The boy and the horse are so 
fond of one another, that a racing stable is a 
regular happy family of boys and horses. 
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to be roasted, and dished, and garnished, by 
the Derby Day. Twenty rounds of beef, four 
hundred lobsters, one hundred and fifty 
tongues, twenty fillets of veal, one hundred 
sirloins of beef, five hundred spring chickens, 
three hundred and fifty pigeon-pies ; a 
countless number of quartern loaves, and an 
incredible quantity of ham have to be cut 
up into sandwiches ; eight hundred eggs have 
got to be boiled for the pigeon-pies and salads. 
The forests of lettuces, the acres of cress, and 
beds of radishes, which will have to be chopped 
up ; the gallons of " dressing " that will have 
to be poured out and converted into salads 
for the insatiable Derby Day, will be best 
understood by a memorandum from the chief 
of that department to the chef-de-cuisine, 
which happened, accidentally, to fall under 
our notice : " Pray don t forget a large tub 
and a birch-broom for mixing the salad ! " 

We are preparing to ascend, when we hear 
the familiar sound of a printing machine. 
Are we deceived ? O, no ! The Grand 
Stand is like the kingdom of China self- 
supporting, self-sustaining. It scorns foreign 
aid ; even to the printing of the Racing 
Lists. This is the source of the innu 
merable cards with which hawkers persecute 
the sporting world on its way to the Derby, 
from the Elephant and Castle to the Grand 
Stand. " Dorling s list ! Dorling s correct 
list ! with the names of the horses, and 
colours of the riders ! " 

We are now in the hall. On our left, are 
the parlours, refreshment -rooms specially 
devoted to the Jockey Club ; on our right, a 
set of seats, reserved, from the days of Flying 
Childers, for the members of White s Club 
house. 

We step out upon the lawn ; in the midst 
is the betting-ring, where sums of money 
of fabulous amounts change hands. The 
following salutary notice, respecting too 
numerous a class of characters, is printed 
on the admission card : 

" The Lessee of the Epsom Grand Stand hereby 
gives notice that no person guilty of any mal 
practices, or notoriously in default in respect of 
stakes, forfeits, or bets lost upon horse-racing, will 
be admitted within the Grand Stand or its enclosure 
during any race meetings at Epsom ; and if any 
such person should gain admittance therein or 
thereupon, he will be expelled, upon his presence 
being pointed out to the Stewards for the time 
being, or to the Clerk of the Course." 

The first floor is entirely occupied with a 
refreshment-room and a police court. Sum 
mary justice is the law of the Grand Stand. 
Two magistrates sit during the races. Is a 
pickpocket detected, a thimble-rigger caught, 
a policeman assaulted ? The delinquent is 
brought round to the Grand Stand, to be con 
victed, sentenced, and imprisoned in as short 
a time as it takes to run a mile race. 

The sloping roof is covered with lead, in 
steps ; the spectator from that point has a 



bird s-eye view of the entire proceedings, and 
of the surrounding country, which is beauti 
fully picturesque. When the foreground of 
the picture is brightened and broken by the 
vast multitude that assembles here upon the 
Derby Day, it presents a whole which has no 
parallel in the world. 

On that great occasion, an unused spectator 
might imagine that all London turned out. 
There is little perceptible difference in the bustle 
of its crowded streets, but all the roads leading 
to Epsom Downs are so thronged and blocked 
by every description of carriage that it is 
marvellous to consider how, when, and where, 
they were all made out of what possible 
wealth they are all maintained and by what 
laws the supply of horses is kept equal to the 
demand. Near the favourite bridges, and 
at various leading points of the leading 
roads, clusters of people post themselves by 
nine o clock, to see the Derby people pass. 
Then come flitting by, barouches, phaetons, 
broughams, gigs, four-wheeled chaises, four- 
in-hands, Hansom cabs, cabs of lesser note, 
chaise-carts, donkey-carts, tilted vans made 
arborescent with green boughs and carrying 
no end of people, and a cask of beer, eques 
trians, pedestrians, horse-dealers, gentlemen, 
notabilities, and swindlers, by tens of thou 
sands gradually thickening and accumu 
lating, until, at last, a mile short of the turn 
pike, they become wedged together, and are 
very slowly filtered through layers of police 
men, mounted and a-foot, until, one by one, 
they pass the gate and skurry down the hill 
beyond. The most singular combinations 
occur in these turnpike stoppages and presses. 
Four-in-hand leaders look affectionately over 
the shoulders of ladies, in bright shawls, 
perched in gigs ; poles of carriages appear, 
uninvited, in the midst of social parties in 
phaetons ; little, fast, short-stepping ponies 
run up carriage-wheels before they can be 
stopped, and hold on behind like footmen. 
Now, the gentleman who is unaccustomed to 
public driving, gets into astonishing per 
plexities. Now, the Hansom cab whisks 
craftily in and out, and seems occasionally to 
fly over a waggon or so. Now, the postboy 
on a jibbing or a shying horse, curses the 
evil hour of his birth, and is ingloriously 
assisted by the shabby hostler out of place, 
who is walking down with seven shabby com 
panions more or less equine, open to the 
various chances of the road. Now, the air 
is fresh, and the dust flies thick and fast. 
Ncfw, the canvas-booths upon the course are 
seen to glisten and flutter in the distance 
Now, the adventurous vehicles make cut. 
across, and get into ruts and gravel-pits. 
Now, the heather in bloom is like a field of 
gold, and the roar of voices is like a wind. 
Now, we leave the hard road and go smoothly 
rolling over the soft green turf, attended by 
an army of importunate worshippers in red 
jackets and stable-jackets, who make a very 
Juggernaut-car of our equipage, and now 
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shillings worth of " heaves," and carry off a 
halfpenny wooden pear in triumph. Now, it 
hails, as it always does hail, formidable 
wooden truncheons round the heads, bodies, 
and shins of the proprietors of the said knock- 
em-downs, whom nothing hurts. Now, in 
scrutable creatures in smock frocks, beg for 
bottles. Now, a coarse vagabond, or idiot, or 
a compound of the two, never beheld by 
mortal off a race-course, minces about, with 
ample skirts and a tattered parasol, counter 
feiting a woman. Now, a shabby man, with 
an overhanging forehead, and a slinking eye, 
produces a small board, and invites your 
attention to something novel and curious 
three thimbles and one little pea with a one, 
two, three, and a two, three, one, and a one 
and a two in the middle right hand, left 
hand go you any bet from a crown to five 
sovereigns you don t lift the thimble the pea s 
under ! Now, another gentleman (with a 
stick) much interested in the experiment, will 
u go " two sovereigns that he does lift the 
thimble, provided strictly that the shabby 
man holds his hand still, and don t touch em 
again. Now, the bet s made, and the gentle 
man with the stick, lifts obviously the wrong 
thimble, and loses. Now, it is as clear as day 
to an innocent bystander, that the loser must 
have won if he had not blindly lifted the 
wrong thimble in which he is strongly con 
firmed by another gentleman with a stick, 
also much interested, who proposes to " go 
him" halves a friendly sovereign to his 
sovereign against the bank. Now, the in 
nocent agrees, and loses ; and so the world 
turns round bringing innocents with it in 
abundance, though the three confederates are 
wretched actors, and could live by no other 
trade if they couldn t do it better. 

Now, there is another bell, and another 
clearing of the course, and another dog, and 
another man, and another race. Now, there 
are all these things all over again. Now, 
down among the carriage-wheels and poles, a 
scrubby growth of drunken postboys and the 
like has sprung into existence, like weeds 
among the many-colored flowers of fine ladies 
in broughams, and so forth. Now, the drink- 
ing-booths are all full, and tobacco-smoke is 
abroad, and an extremely civil gentleman 
confidentially proposes roulette. And now, 
faces begin to be jaded, and horses are har 
nessed, and wherever the old grey-headed 
beggarman goes, he gets among traces and 
splinter-bars, and is roared at. 

So, now, we are on the road again, going 
home. Now, there are longer stoppages than 
in the morning ; for we are a dense mass of 
men and women, wheels, horses, and dust. 
Now, all the houses on the road seem to be 
turned inside out, like the carriages on the 
course, and the people belonging to the houses, 
like the people belonging to the carriages, 
occupy stations which they never occupy at 
another time on leads, on housetops, on out 
buildings, at windows, in balconies, in door 



ways, in gardens. Schools are drawn out to 
see the company go by. The academies for 
young gentlemen favor us with dried peas ; 
the Establishments for Young Ladies (into 
which sanctuaries many wooden pears are 
pitched), with bright eyes. We become sen 
timental, and wish we could marry Clapham. 
The crowd thickens on both sides of the road. 
All London appears to have come out to 
see us. It is like a triumphant entry except 
that, on the Avhole, we rather amuse than 
impress the populace. There are little 
love- scenes among the chestnut trees by 
the roadside young gentlemen in gardens 
resentful of glances at young ladies from 
coach-tops other young gentlemen in other 
gardens, whose arms, encircling young ladies, 
seem to be trained like the vines. There are 
good family pictures stout fathers and jolly 
mothers rosy cheeks squeezed in between 
the rails and infinitesimal jockeys winning 
in canters on walking-sticks. There are 
smart maid-servants among the grooms at 
stable-doors, where Cook looms large and 
glowing. There is plenty of smoking and 
drinking among the tilted vans and at the 
public-houses, and some singing, but general 
order and good-humour. So, we leave the 
gardens and come into the streets, and if we 
there encounter a few ruffians throwing flour 
and chalk about, we know them for the dregs 
and refuse of a fine, trustworthy people, de 
serving of all confidence and honor. 

And now we are at home again far froni 
absolutely certain of the name of the winner 
of the Derby knowing nothing whatever 
about any other race of the day still tenderly 
affected by the beauty of Clapham and 
thoughtful over the ashes of Fortnum and 
Mason. 



DISAPPEAEANCES. 

I AM not in the habit of seeing the " House 
hold Words " regularly ; but a friend, who 
lately sent me some of the back numbers, 
recommended me to read "all the papers 
relating to the Detective and Protective 
Police," which I accordingly did not as the 
generality of readers have done, as they ap 
peared week by week, or with pauses between, 
but consecutively, as a popular history of the 
Metropolitan Police ; and, as I suppose it may 
also be considered, a history of the Police 
force in every large town in England. When 
I had ended these papers, I did not feel dis 
posed to read any others at that time, but 
preferred falling into a train of reverie and 
recollection. 

First of all I remembered, with a smile, the 
unexpected manner in which a relation of 
mine was discovered by an acquaintance, who 
had mislaid or forgotten Mr. B. s address. 
Now my dear cousin, Mr. R, charming as he^ 
is in many points, has the little peculiarity of 
liking to change his lodgings once every three 
niuiuiis on an average, which occasions some 
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and to receive what placid amusement lie 
could from watching the little passings to and 
fro of the villagei-s. He could not move from 
his bed to his chair without help. One hot 
and sultry June day, all the village turned 
out to the hay-fields. Only the very old and 
the very young remained. 

The old father of whom I have spoken, was 
carried out to bask in the sunshine that after 
noon as usual, and his son and daughter-in- 
law went to the hay-making. But when they 
came home in the early evening, their para 
lysed father had disappeared was gone ! and 
from that day forwards, nothing more was 
ever heard of him. The old lady, who told 
this story, said with the quietness that always 
marked the simplicity of her narration, that 
every inquiry which her father could make 
was made, and that it could never be ac 
counted for. No one had observed any 
stranger in the village ; no small household 
robbery, to which the old man might have 
been supposed an obstacle, had been com 
mitted in his son s dwelling that afternoon. 
The son and daughter-in-law (noted too for 
their attention to the helpless father) had 
been a-field among all the neighbours the 
whole of the time. In short it never was 
accounted for ; and left a painful impression 
on many minds. 

I will answer tor it the Detective Police 
would have ascertained every fact relating to 
it in a week. 

This story from its mystery was painful, 
but had no consequences to make it tragical. 
The next which I shall tell, (and although 
traditionary, these anecdotes of disappear 
ances which I relate in this paper are cor 
rectly repeated, and were believed by my 
informants to be strictly true,) had conse 
quences, and melancholy ones too. The scene 
of it is in a little country-town, surrounded 
by the estates of several gentlemen of large 
property. About a hundred years ago there 
lived in this small town an attorney, with his 
mother and sisters. He was agent for one of 
the squires near, and received rents for him 
on stated days, which of course were well 
known. He went at these times to a small 

public-house, perhaps five miles from , 

where the tenants met him, paid their rents, 
a,nd were entertained at dinner afterwards. 
One night he did not return from this fes 
tivity. He never returned. The gentleman 
whose agent he was, employed the Dogberrys 
of the time to find him and the missing cash ; 
the mother, whose support and comfort he 
was, sought him with all the perseverance of 
faithful love. But he never returned ; and 
by : and-by the rumour spread that he must 
have gone abroad with the money ; his mother 
heard the whispers all around her, and could 
not disprove it ; and so her heart broke, and 
ishe died. Years after, I think as many as 
fifty, the well-to-do butcher and grazier of 

died ; but, before his death, he confessed 

that he had way-laid Mr. on the heath 



close to the town, almost within call of his 
own house, intending only to rob him, but 
meeting with more resistance than he anti 
cipated, had been provoked to stab him ; and 
had buried him that very night deep under the 
loose sand of the heath. There his skeleton 
was found ; but too late for his poor mother 
to know that his fame was cleared. His sister, 
too, was dead, unmarried, for no one liked 
the possibilities which might arise from being 
connected with the family. None cared if he 
was guilty or innocent now. 

If our Detective Police had only been in 
existence ! 

This last is hardly a story of unaccounted- 
for disappearance. It is only unaccounted 
for in one generation. But disappearances 
never to be accounted for on any supposition, 
are not uncommon, among the traditions of 
the last century. I have heard, (and I think 
I have read it in one of the earlier numbers 
of" Chambers s Journal ") of a marriage which 
took place in Lincolnshire about the year 
1750. It was not then de rigueur that the 
happy couple should set out on a wedding 
journey ; but instead, they and their friends 
had a merry jovial dinner at the house of 
either bride or groom ; and in this instance 
the whole party adjourned to the bridegroom s 
residence, and dispersed, some to ramble in 
the garden, some to rest in the house until the 
dinner hour. The bridegroom, it is to be 
supposed, was with his bride, when he was 
suddenly summoned away by a domestic, who 
said that a stranger wished to speak to him ; 
and henceforward he was never seen more. 
The same tradition hangs about an old de 
serted Welsh Hall standing in a wood near 
Festiniog ; there, too, the bridegroom was sent 
for to give audience to a stranger on his 
wedding-day, and disappeared from the face 
of the earth from that time ; but there, they tell 
in addition, that the bride lived long, that 
she passed her three-score years and ten, but 
that daily during all those years, while there 
was light of sun or moon to lighten the earth, 
she sat watching, watching at one particular 
window which commanded a view of the 
approach to the house. Her whole faculties, 
her whole mental powers, became absorbed in 
that weary watching ; long before she died, 
she was childish, and only conscious of one 
wish to sit in that long high window, and 
watch the road, along which he might come. 
She was as faithful as Evangeline, if pensive, 
and inglorious. 

That these two similar stories of disap 
pearance on a wedding-day " obtained," as 
the French say, shows us that anything which 
adds to our facility of communication and 
organisation of means, adds to our security of 
life. Only let a bridegroom try to disappear 
from an untamed Katherine of a bride, and 
he will soon be brought home like a recreant 
coward, overtaken by the electric telegraph, 
and clutched back to his fate by a Detective 
policeman. 
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advertisement in the London papers, worded 
so skilfully that any one who might hold the 
important documents should understand to 
what it referred, and no one else. This was 
accordingly done ; and, although repeated, at 
intervals, for some time, it met with no suc 
cess. But, at last, a mysterious answer was 
sent ; to the effect that the deeds were in 
existence, and should be given up ; but 
only on certain conditions, and to the heir 
himself. The young man, in consequence, 
went up to London ; and adjourned, accord 
ing to directions, to an old house in Bar 
bican ; where he was told by a man, ap 
parently awaiting him, that he must submit to 
be blindfolded, and must follow his guidance. 
He was taken through several long passages 
before he left the house ; at the termination 
of one of these he was put into a sedan-chair, 
and carried about for an hour or more ; he 
always reported that there were many 
turnings, and that he imagined he was set 
down finally not very far from his starting- 
point. 

When his eyes were unbandaged, he was in 
a decent sitting-room, with tokens of family 
occupation lying about. A middle-aged 
gentleman entered, and told him that, until 
a certain time had elapsed (which should be 
indicated to him in a particular way, but of 
which the length was not then named), he must 
swear to secrecy as to the means by which 
he obtained possession of the deeds. This 
oath was taken ; and then the gentleman, not 
without some emotion, acknowledged himself 
to be the missing father of the heir. It seems 
that he had fallen in love with a damsel, a 
Iriend of the person with whom he lodged. 
To this young woman he had represented 
himself as unmarried ; she listened willingly 
to his wooing, and her father, who was a 
! ! shopkeeper in the City, was not averse to the 
match, as the Lancashire squire had a goodly 
presence, and many similar qualities, which 
the shopkeeper thought might be acceptable to 
his customers. The bargain was struck ; the 
descendant of a knightly race married the 
only daughter of the City shopkeeper, and 
became a junior partner in the business. He 
told his son that he had never repented the 
step he had taken ; that his lowly-born wife 
was sweet, docile, and affectionate; that his 
family by her was large ; and that he and 
they were thriving and happy. He inquired 
after his first (or rather, I should say, his 
true) wife with friendly affection ; approved 
of what she had done with regard to his 
estate, and the education of his children ; but 
said that he considered he was dead to her, 
as she was to him. When he really died he 
promised that a particular message, the 
nature of which he specified, should be sent 
to his son at C4arratt ; until then they would 
not hear more of each other ; for it was of no 
use attempting to trace him under his incog 
nito, even if the oath did not render such an 
attempt forbidden. T dare say the youth 



had no great desire to trace out the father, 
who had been one in name only. He returned 
to Lancashire ; took possession of the pro 
perty at Manchester ; and, many years 
elapsed before he received the mysterious 
intimation of his father s real death. After 
that, he named the particulars connected with 

the recovery of the title-deeds to Mr. S , 

and one or two intimate friends. When the 
family became extinct, or removed from 
Garratt, it became no longer any very closely 
kept secret, and I was told the tale of the 

disappearance by Miss S , the aged 

daughter of the family agent. 

Once more, let me say, I am thankful I 
live in the days of the Detective Police ; if I 
am murdered, or commit bigamy, at any 
rate my friends will have the comfort of 
knowing all about it. 



LIFE IN THE BUEEA MINES OF 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

THE following letter has been confided to us 
for publication, by a gentleman in London, to 
whom it is addressed. It shows, vigorously, 
what a young fellow, emigrating to Australia, 
with the power and the will to work, can do 
out of hand. It also shows (as this journal 
has endeavoured to do, on previous occasions) 
that those qualities are indispensable, and that 
lazy incumbrances upon the face of the earth 
have even less business in Australia than in 
any other place if, indeed, they can be said 
to be less desirable in any one place than in 
another, where they are corrupting nuisances 
all over the world. 

"North Kapunda, South Australia, 
25th December, 1850. 

* * * jt i s now eight weeks since my 
arrival in this colony. I have deferred 
writing thus long, so as to be enabled to 
state something decisive regarding both my 
intentions and the prospects afforded by 
the country I have adopted. I will give 
you a detail of my movements since I landed, 
feeling assured, from the ever kind interest 
you have evinced on my behalf, it will not be 
unacceptable. 

" We made our passage here in fourteen 
weeks nothing occurring worthy of comment 
during it. After a parting jubilee with my 
messmates, I bade adieu to the good ship on 
the 30th of October. Having been entrusted 
with two letters for E. from his father, my 
next care was their safe delivery, and to catch a 
glimpse of the young fellow, whom I found, on 
inquiry, was located with Mr.W., at Yankalilla, 
fifty miles south of Adelaide. I walked there 
in two days, handed him his letters, and much 
surprised him by my appearance. He has 
grown a fine strapping fellow, well cut out for 
work ; and I must do him the justice to say, 
well inclined for it. I spent a day and night 
there, and took the marrow-bone stage back 
again for the town of Adelaide, so as t o make 
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write this on Christmas Day, and beg heartily 
to wish you a very happy one, and a pros 
perous New Year. 



TWO SONNETS. 

THE first of the following Sonnets was 
quoted some years ago in a newspaper (the 
" Nation," if we remember rightly), with the 
following editorial note . 

" Which of our readers can tell us the author of this 
sonnet the noblest, we think, in the English language? 
It has tho deep philosophy of Wordsworth, in the direct 
and nervous language of Milton. We heard it recited some 
years ago as Coleridge s ; but it does not appear in any 
edition we have seen of his collected works; and though it 
is unmistakeahly of the Lake school, neither is it to be 
found among Wordsworth s or Southey s: 

THE GOOD GREAT MAN. 
How seldom, friend, a good great man inherits 

Honour and wealth, with all his worth and pains ! 
It seems a story from the world of spirits 
When any man obtains that which he merits, 

Or any merits that which he obtains. 
For shame, my friend, renounce this idle strain ! 
What would st thou have a good great man obtain] 
Wealth, title, dignity, a golden chain, 

heap of corses which his sword hath slain ? 
Goodness and greatness are not means, but ends. 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 
The good great man ? Three treasures love, and 

light, 

And calm thoughts, equable as infant s breath ; 
And three fast friends, more sure than day or 

night 
Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death. 

The following Answer, (not as to who 
wrote the Sonnet, for that is still unknown 
to us,) was written in 1847, and is now printed 
for the first time. Its applicability to the 
principles of the newly-projected Guild of 
Literature and Art, will be sufficiently 
apparent. 

ANSWER. 

1 WOULD not have a great good man defile 

His hand with grasping, nor his soul with guile, 

Nor sacrifice, to any outward things, 

His inward splendour and his upward wings. 

But also, would I not behold him blind 
To the world s bitterness and pinching facts, 

Far less, if means of life with a free mind 
Be his, while penury his friend distracts. 

Oh, noble sage, forget not, when the hour 
Of inspiration ends, that for its lamp 

To burn with purity and constant power, 
Oil, and four walls, that reek not with the damp, 

Are needful, that the man with steady eye 
May look in his wife s face, nor o er his children sigh. 

A PEEP AT THE "PERAHARRA." 

OF the religious festivals of the Buddhists 
of Ceylon, that known as the Peraharra is 
the most important. It is observed at Kandy, 
the capital of the ancient Kings of Ceylon, 
and at Ratnapoora, the chief town of the 
Saffragam district. Few good Buddhists will 
be absent from these religious observances ; 
and whole families may be seen journeying on 



foot for many miles, over mountains, through, 
dense jungles and unwholesome swamps, 
across rapid and dangerous streams, along hot 
sandy pathways, loaded with their pittance of 
food and the more bulky presents of fruit, 
rice, oil, and flowers, to lay at the foot of the 
holy shrine of Buddha, to be eventually de 
voured by the insatiable priests. 

In the month of July, 1840, I had a peep at 
the celebrated Peraharra of Ratnapoora, where 
the shrine sacred to the memory of Saman 
rivals in attraction the great Dalada Maligawa 
of Kandy. Like its mountain competitor, it 
has its relic of Buddha enshrined in a richly- 
jewelled casket, which is made an object of 
especial veneration to the votaries of that 
god. Saman was the brother of the famed 
Rama, the Malabar conqueror who invaded 
Ceylon in ages long past and extirpated from 
its flowery shores the race of mighty giants 
who had held its people in subjection for 
many centuries a sort of Oriental King 
Arthur. To Saman was given the district 
of Saffragam ; and the people of that country, 
at his death, promoted him to the dignity of 
a deity, as a slight token of their regard. 

The Ratnapoora festival is the more attrac 
tive by reason of its being made the occasion 
of a large traffic in precious stones, with 
which the neighbourhood abounds. In this 
way the great part of the Buddhists manage 
to combine commerce with devotion. 

The road to the Saffragam district was, in 
the time at which I travelled it, a very bar 
barous and dangerous affair, differing widely 
from the excellent traces which existed 
through most of the maritime provinces of 
Ceylon. It was then, in fact, little more than 
a mere bullock-track, or bridle-path, with no 
bridges to aid in crossing the streams which 
intersect it. The journey from Colombo to 
Ratnapoora may now be easily performed in 
one day : at that time it required a good 
nag and careful diligence to accomplish it 
in two. 

Day dawned as I got clear of the Pettah, 
or Black Town of Colombo, and crossed a 
small stream which led me to the jungle, or 
village road, I was to follow. In England, 
we should call such a muddy lane ; but here 
one knows little between the good high roads 
and the bullock-track. Strange as it may 
sound to home travellers, one is often glad 
to see the sun rise, and feel it warm the 
heavy, damp air in the tropics. Before me 
lay a long straggling line of low jungle, indi 
cating the road : far away in the distance rose 
the high, bluff hill and rocks towering over 
the once royal domain of Aviskawella. Around, 
on every side, was water, completely hiding 
the fields from view, and only allowing a bush, 
or a tree, or a hut-top, to be seen peeping up 
through the aqueous veil, dotting the wide 
expanse like daisies in a field. The rains had 
flooded the whole of the low country, which, 
inundated by many mountain toi-rents, could 
not discharge the mass of streams nearly so 
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nut topes, arekas, plantains, and banyan 
trees. An ocean of human heads filled up 
the space around the building, from which 
proceeded the well-known sounds of the reed 
and the tom-tom. Gay flags fluttered from 
the four corners, and the lofty pinnacle in the 
centre ; wreaths of flowers, plaited leaves 
and ribbons of many colours, waved jauntily 
from roof to door ; whilst round the pillars of 
the walls and door-posts clustered rich bunches 
of most tempting fruit. 

Close by this busy scene, another group 
was forming under a large and lofty Pandaht, 
or open bungalow. Forcing my way to one 
corner of the shed, I found a company of 
Indian jugglers consisting of two men, a girl, 
and a child of perhaps three years. The 
men were habited in strange uncouth dresses, 
with large strings of heavy black beads round 
their necks ; the girl was simply and neatly 
clad in white, with silver bangles and anklets, 
and a necklace of native diamonds. It would 
be impossible to detail all their extraordinary 
performances, which far exceeded anything I 
had ever read of their art. The quantity of 
iron and brass-ware which they contrived to 
swallow was truly marvellous ; ten-penny 
nails, clasp-knives, gimblets, were all treated 
as so many items of pastry or confectionary, 
and I could but picture to myself the havoc 
a dozen of these cormorants would commit 
in an ironmonger s shop. Not the least re 
markable of their feats was that of producing a 
sheet of water upon the sand close at our feet ; 
and, after conjuring upon its clear surface half- 
a-dozen young ducks and geese, suddenly 
causing it to freeze in such a solid mass as to 
allow of our walking across it without causing 
so much as a crack in its crystal body. One 
more feat I must relate ; which was that of 
suspending the girl while seated on a sort of 
ottoman, to the ridge-pole of the shed ; and, 
at a given signal, removing the rope by which 
she hung, leaving her still suspended in the 
air not with a regular apparatus, such as is 
used by the performers of a similar trick in 
London and Paris, but apparently with no 
apparatus at all ! For, to my exceeding 
amazement, a sword was given to me, as the 
only European of the company, and I was 
told to cut and slash as much as I pleased 
above and around the girl. After some hesi 
tation, I hacked and hewed the air in every 
direction, around and close to the suspended 
maiden, with a vigour which would inevitably 
have cut asunder any means of support ; yet 
there she swung unmoved, without any sort 
of apparent agent of suspension except the 
air itself ! Snake-charming and dancing com 
pleted the entertainment. "When I left the 
place it was night. 

Near the temple, all was noise and con 
fusion, and it was with some difficulty that I 
forced my way through the dense crowd, and 
reached the steps of the venerated shrine. 
The priest stationed at the entrance made a 
way in for me as well as he could, but the 



pressure inside was intense. Hundreds ot 
men and women pressed eagerly forward 
to reach the flight of huge stone stairs 
which led up to the sacred depositary. It 
was as bad as a crush to get into the 
Crystal Palace. My passage was so slow 
that I had time to examine and admire the 
fine antique carved work on the pillars and 
ceiling of the entrance-hall, as well as on 
the tall pilasters which lined the ample 
stair-case. There was a beauty of style and 
a high degree of finish about this work 
that could not be attained in Ceylon in 
the present day. Arrived, at length, at the 
inner temple or sacred shrine above, I 
passed with the rest, between a richly- 
brocaded curtain which hung in folds across 
the entrance at the top of the stairs, and stood 
before the famed relic of Buddha, or rather 
the jewelled casket which contained it. I felt 
disappointment at the spectacle here, arising, 
perhaps, from my taking no interest in the 
exhibition as a religious ceremony, and look 
ing at it merely as an empty show, not far 
removed from the status of Bartholomew Fair. 
The strong glare of a hundred lights, the heat 
and crowd of so many in so small a place, the 
sickly perfume of the piles of Buddha flowers 
heaped before the shrine by the pilgrims, the 
deafening discordant din of a score of tom 
toms, and vile screeching pipes, made me glad 
enough to descend the stairs, and, flinging a 
rupee into the poor-box of the god, to escape 
once more into the open fresh air. 

From the votaries of Saman I entered 
another crowd, assembled round a gaily de 
corated building, which I at once perceived 
was a Hindoo temple. Here, to the sound of 
much music, and by the light of many lamps, 
a group of young dancing girls were delighting 
the motley crowd. There were but three of 
them, one a finely-made, tall, sylph-like creature, 
with really graceful movements ; the others 
younger, stouter and far less pleasing. A good 
deal of pains had evidently been taken with 
their dress, which sparkled at all points with 
what I was assurred were precious stones. 
I have heard that it is not uncommon for 
these Nautch girls to have jewellery about 
their dress to the value of twenty thousand 
pounds. The graceful little jacket which the 
chief dancer wore over her flowing white 
robes sparkled and glistened with something 
which was quite new to me as articles of orna 
ment : along the edge of her pure white gar 
ment, shone a whole host of fire-flies, which 
by some ingenious arrangement had been se 
cured to the dress, and gave a strange and 
pleasing novelty to the appearance of her attire, 
as she swept gracefully around in slow and 
measured steps. The music to which these 
people dance is anything but pleasing to an 
English ear : indeed, there is scarcely a trace 
of rhythm in it ; yet they contrive to measure 
their mazy and diflScult dance by its notes 
with admirable precision. Long custom has 
so attached them to their empty meaningless 
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myself once more on my pony, quietly 
winding through green paddy-fields and 
under shady topes. 



THE STOEY OF A SAILOE S LIFE. 

CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

Now, the second day that we lay oft 
Colla, being the 1st day of August, 1812, I 
was ordered to go into the boat ; and our 
captain, doctor, and purser, went ashore to 
go a-shooting. We landed the captain and 
the rest of the officers on an island, about a 
quarter of a mile from where our people 
were at work ; and our captain gave me 
orders to land the provisions, and then come 
back for them to take them on board to 
dinner : and accordingly we went, and I 
delivered what provisions I had to the officer 
in charge of the working party ; and telling 
him the orders that I had received from the 
captain, he sent me away to obey them ; and 
we tried to go back the same way we came, 
but we could not, for the tide ran so strong 
that we could not fetch round the island 
where our captain was, so we tried to go 
round the other way ; but all our trying was 
in vain, for the more we pulled, the further 
we got away from tire island ; and having no 
grabbling or anchor in the boat, we resolved 
to go alongside of some of the small vessels 
which were lying there, to hold on till the 
tide was down, which we did ; and the people 
on board of them seemed to be glad to receive 
us. Now, these vessels were fishing-vessels, 
seemingly waiting for the tide to slack before 
they could go to sea ; arid the one we got 
on board of hailed another that lay pretty 
close to us, but we could not understand a 
single word they said, and we had no suspi 
cion that they were talking about us. So 
we laid ourselves down quite unconcerned, 
for the weather was warm, and we being 
rather tired after our long pull ; and we might 
have laid down about two hours, for I could 
not sleep sound, for I knew that our captain 
would be very angry for not fetching him to 
go on board to his dinner. But what was my 
surprise, on getting up, to see two large boats, 
with about twenty men in each, close to us. 
And, coming alongside, they took us out of our 
boat and tied us back to back, and beat us 
unmercifully, and called us American spies, 
for they took us and our ships to be Ame 
ricans ; and they had such a spite against the 
Americans for burning their ships, that they 
would not hearken to anything that we had 
to say if they could have understood us. 

So, after they were tired of beating and 
ill-using us, which they did in a cruel 
manner, for they were a cowardly set of 
men, for a coward is always cruel when 
he gets the upper hand of you ; so, after 
they were tired beating of us, they took our 
boat in tow and took us up to Colla, the 
name of a small town in Eussian Lapland ; 
and when we got there we were put into 



prison, and they gave us some black bread to 
eat and some water to drink, and the next 
day they put irons on us, and joined two and 
two together ; we had a shackle round one oi 
our legs and another on our hands, and so we 
were chained together ; and then they sent a 
serjeant and eight soldiers as a guard along 
with us to march us to Archangel, which 
was about one thousand two hundred miles 
distant. And so we started on our travel in a 
very helpless condition. Our first fortnight 
travel was the worst, for we travelled through 
nothing but woods ; and when our stock oi 
black bread got low, they used to feed us 
upon the bark of trees ; for every fir-tree has 
three different barks or rinds upon it, and 
the middle rind, when roasted by the fire, 
makes a good substitute for bread. But this 
was not the worst misfortune we had to deal 
with, for having irons on our legs and arms 
we could not pull our clothes off. 

And so we travelled on till we got clear of 
the woods, and we got in amongst what they 
called their towns ; and here we got a good 
deal better used, and our travelling was a 
good deal better, for we used to get horses 
from place to place ; and they tied the two 
horses heads together, and when we were 
mounted on them, chained together as we 
were, our poor horses had to keep regular step 
together, or else we were likely to be hauled 
off our horses, which was very painful to our 
legs. And sometimes we travelled in boats for 
whole days together ; and the nearer we got 
to Archangel our food became a good deal 
better, for they used, sometimes, to give us 
some milk along with our bread in the room of 
water ; and in this way we kept on travelling till 
the beginning of September, when we arrived 
in Archangel, where we were put into prison. 

We had been in Archangel prison two or 
three days, when we found out by the few 
words of Eussian that we had picked up, 
that we were going to be sent to Siberia 
along with some more prisoners. And now 
we thought our fate very hard to be trans 
ported without having a trial ; but it hap 
pened otherwise. For one morning, when I 
was out in the prison yard, I heard two 
gentlemen talking together in German, and 
me understanding a little of the German 
tongue, I made bold to speak to one of them 
as well as I could. I told him what we were, 
and what ship we belonged to. Now this 
gentleman that I spoke to, happened to be 
one of the English Consul s clerks ; and he 
soon spoke to me in good English, and told 
me that he would speak to the Consul about 
us ; and he was kind enough to put his hand 
in his pocket and give me a silver ruble, and 
away he went. And I went to acquaint my 
shipmates of the news that I had to tell them ; 
and you may depend they were very glad to 
hear the news, especially when I showed 
them the silver ruble that the gentleman 
had been kind enough to give me. And I went 
and bought something to eat with part of the 
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their hulies who resided at Archangel, when 

the\ came to know how we had been served 
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and bought us many things that we stood 
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\\ --opped with our good Consul till the 
latter end of September, when the " Oberon," 
an English gun-brig, arrived at Archangel. 
for to take a convoy home to England ; and 
the captain of her, Captain Young, a very 
good man, heard about us, and seeing the 
hat we were in for the places that the 
vermin had eaten into us were not quite 
h.-aled up he told us that he would take us 
land. And on the first day of October 
we were sent on board of the " Oberon," and 
.tain and officers behaved very kindly 
and we sailed from Archangel on the 
4th day of October, and on the 17th of October, 
when nearlv off the North Cape, we fell in 
with our ship the " Spitfire," and the " Alex 
ander frigate. We were sent on board of our 
ship ; and, to our irivat surprise, we were put 
in irons. So Captain Young stated to our 
found us in at Archangel, 
and tli.- puni.shiin-iit that we had received 
from : I tut our captain swore 

that we intended to run away from the 
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: and thus this affair i-nd.-d. 
Now when we arrived at Portsmouth we 

i our ship, and we were sent to cruiae 
off Cherbourg along with ome men-of-war. 
On tin- loth day of February, 1M 
fine morning, we chased a Kr-m-h 
closi- into the land, and the wind 
and what there was coming from tie 
ward, the lugger got clear of us ; and we 
being close ill-shore, and standing away to 
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In -ad to look out. It was about half i 
o clock in the forenoon, and 1 v 
the maintop-gallant yard, wl, 
. which we had not s- n i 
tire upon us, and the second or third &gt;h 
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and me sitting on the main-top gallant- 
yard. I had a very clumsy fall ; but our main 
sail being hauled up, I had the 
to fall into the belly of the main-sail, where 
after some time lying there senseless for I 
must have struck against the main yard in 
my fall, for I was bleeding a good deal wh n 
there were some hands sent to help me out 
of the main-sail; and when I &lt;_ 
was obliged to be sent to the doctor, \\ 
soon got well. 

Now our ship, in this skirmish, ha&gt;l h.-r 
foremast badly wounded, and we had several 
men wounded l&gt;eside myself ; so, after we got 
clear of the Frenchmen and joined our com 
modore, which was the " Fishguanl " t 
we were sent to Spithead to have our damages 
repaired ; whilst I and a!&gt;out 
our men were sent on board of tie 
ship, at Spithead, for fear we should run 
away. And, by the time that our shi; 
out to Spithead again, and ready for sea, we 
were sent on board of her again, and we 
hoisted the convoy signal for 
Afri.-a ; and, on the 2&lt;&gt;th -13, we 

sailed from Spithead with hun 

dred sail of ships, all under diff. : 
* * * At last we - 
where we arrived on the I 1 
We had not l&gt;een lon^ then win n th 
all taken with the tin and all ; 

and before the next morn. 
seven that h . h the 

captain dird, and Kef&lt;&gt;re twenty-four hours 
was over our h,-ads w had - : .\ry"men in their 
hammocks; and the sickness went all f 
th.- ship, and w.- !-: ihi&gt;"\ 

it was 
&lt;iilora 
i . 

long hair "left, in our ship, 
had our II.M ; r the complaint 

chiefly lay in the head ; and by the latter 
I&gt;art of October we were all pretty well re 
stored to health. 
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We stayed on the coast till the beginning 
of May, 1814, when we fell in with an English 
brig from London, who brought us the news 
of the Peace, and of Buonaparte giving him 
self up ; and the brig brought us some news 
papers, and some lettei-s for the captain and 
officers, for she had been to Sierra Leone. 
You may depend we were all very glad to 
hear of the news of Peace ; and the next 
morning we went to sea, and shaped our 
course for Portsmouth, where we arrived on 
the 20th of July. Now, when we got home 
an order was issued from the Admiralty that 
all men that had served eleven years, and all 
foreigners, were to be discharged. Now, I 
being entered as a foreigner on the ship s 
books, I claimed my discharge ; and I got my 
discharge from the service on the 2nd of 
August, 1814 ; and I went to Portsmouth 
Dockyard to get my pay, and as soon as I 
got it I went to the coach-office and booked 
myself for London. 

By six o clock that evening I was on my 
journey, and I arrived safe at the Elephant 
and Castle by seven o clock in the morning, 
after being away from London a little better 
than twelve years. I was well and hearty 
after all my trials and crosses ; and, as soon 
as I got some breakfast, I went to Vine Yard, 
to see Mr. Bland ; but, when I got there, 
Mr. Bland was not at home, but Mrs. Bland 
was. I soon told her who I was, and asked 
her where my boy was. She told me that the 
boy was very well, and that he was at school ; 
but she soon sent for him. And I told her 
not to tell him who I was, for I wanted to 
surprise him myself. At last, when he came 
into the room where I was, I could see a good 
deal of his mother s face in him, and it was 
not long before I had him in my arms, for I 
could not keep myself from him ; and the 
poor boy, when he was told that I was his 
father, fell a crying ; but he still crept close 
to me, and we soon all got reconciled toge 
ther. And, when Mr. Bland came in, we past 
the day away in talking over past affairs ; 
and the next day me and Mr. Bland settled 
our accounts together, and I went to Mr. 
Scovell. I found that I still had better than 
a hundred pounds in his hands ; and, after 
all that was settled, I thanked Mr. Scovell 
for the kindness that he had shown me, and I 
asked his advice what I had best do. 

He told me that I had best not enter into 
any sort of business at present, till I saw how 
things would turn out, for the Peace had 
made a great stagnation in trade ; but, if I 
liked, I might go to work at any of his 
wharfs, and he would allow me twenty-five 
shillings a week to go as boatswain at Topping 
Wharf, in Tooley Street, and I agreed with 
him. 

I began to make myself quite comfortable, 
when an accident happened. On the 15th day 
of September, when we were in the act of 
lowering a cask of sugar into a brig s hold, 
one of the handles of the crane came off, and 



struck me with such a force that it knocked 
me down for dead. And, as soon as Mr. 
Scovell was acquainted with it, I was sent tc 
Guy s Hospital, and there I remained for fivr 
months ; and at last I recovered, and came 
out of the Hospital the last day of February, 
1815 ; but I was a long time before I had 
strength enough to go to work ; and Mr. 
Scovell was kind enough to allow me twelve 
shillings a week, after I came out of the 
hospital, for keeping watch, at night, at the 
wharf ; and here I continued. 

In the middle of May I fell in with an old 
shipmate of mine that had been a master s mate 
along with me in the " Spitfire," and he was 
master of a new bark called the " X. Y. Z.," 
and he was bound to Riga, and he wanted a 
second mate ; and when I told him my cir 
cumstances he persuaded me to go along with 
him. So I went. We had a very fine 
passage across the North Sea, and we arrived 
at Eiga the 10th of July ; and, as soon as our 
cargo was discharged, we commenced taking 
in our cargo for London. 

On the 5th of September, it being Sunday 
morning, the breeze having nearly died away 
to a calm, the captain ordered me to call the 
mate ; for he said that he had smelled fire. We 
all smelled it too. I advised the captain that 
the best thing we could do was to get the 
boats out before we opened any of our 
hatches. Accordingly we turned the hands 
up, and got the boats out, and put oars and 
sails in them, and then we took one hatch off ; 
but no sooner had we done this, but a good 
deal of smoke came up the hatchway. We 
roused some of the bales of flax on deck, for 
we were laden with flax, hemp, and tallow ; 
and we mustered all buckets, and began to 
heave water down the place where the smoke 
came from. And our mate thinking that if 
the after hatchway was open, he would be 
able to heave some water down there ; but 
no sooner were the after hatches taken off, 
but the flames struck up the after part, and 
in a very few minutes our main rigging was 
in a blaze. And now all chance of saving the 
ship was over, for the fire spread rapidly. 
The middle part of the ship being on fire, those 
that were aft could not get forward, and 
those that were forward could not get aft ; so 
we found it a great blessing that we got our 
boats out. So all hands got into the boats, 
and we had a chance to save some of our 
clothes, and some provision and water, which 
we put into the long boat. Now there were 
fifteen of us, men and boys altogether, and we 
divided ourselves in the three boats that is 
the long boat, pinnace, and jolly-boat ; and 
we lay by the ship till she was burnt to the 
water s edge. 

When the accident happened to us, we 
could see an island in the East Sea that 
belongs to the Danes, for which we pulled, 
taking the boats in too. But the people on 
the island seeing the fire at sea, the governor 
of the island sent two boats to our assistance, 
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they had on their stomachs. And the next day 
morning, being the fourth day, we found one 
of our boat mates lying dead in the boat ; and 
after we said a few prayers over him, we com 
mitted his body to the deep with a sorrowful 
heart ; for we were all very weak by this time. 
And that same day, about four o clock, another 
of our boat mates was taken raving mad, and 
after ill-using himself a good deal, he jumped 
overboard, and the sharks soon finished him. 
And now there were only four of us left, and 
we suffered a good deal with thirst. I can t 
say I was very hungry, but I was terribly dry ; 
and the next morning, being the fifth day, we 
found another of our boat mates dead. It was 
as much as the three of us could do to heave 
him overboard, for we were so weak we could 
not stand upon our feet ; but after a good 
deal of trouble we got him out of the boat. 
And after that we turned to and licked the 
dew off the oars and the boat, to quench our 
thirst ; and so we passed away the fifth day. 
And some time during the night our other 
comrade died ; we heard him groan, but we 
could not help him. And when day-light 
came the next morning we saw a ship quite 
close to us, but both me and my partner were 
so weak that we could not get up to sho 
ourselves ; but I made shift to hold one 
the boat s flags up. The ship, when she came 
close to us, hove to, and lowered a boat down, 
and towed us alongside of the ship ; but which 
way we got on board of her, I can t tell. 

When I came to myself I found that I was 
on board of a whaler, belonging to London, 
and that my poor partner, the mate of our 
ship, had died about four hours after he got 
on board of her, and the doctor told me that 
there was no fear of me if the fever only kept 
off. I found myself very weak, and I could 
not stand upon my legs. Now the four men 
that died in the boat were the four men that 
eat of the whale that we were towing off. The 
ship that I got on board of was called the 
" Neptune," and she was a full ship, bound 
home, and I was obliged to go home in her. 

We arrived safe at Gravesend the 24th day 
of September, after being away two years and 
four months. After we got the ship safe into 
the docks, I went to Mr. M ellish s to see my 
son ; but, what was my surprise to find that 
my son had gone to sea, and that Mr. Bland 
was dead, and that his Avidow had gone into 
the country to live along with her friends. 
Mr. Mellish told me that my son, after hearing 
of my misfortune, had been continually teasing 
him to let him go to sea in one of his ships, 
for he said he wanted to look for his father ; 
and, having a ship ready to sail, he at last 
consented to let him go, and he sailed in a 
ship, called the " Seringapatam," and was 
gone from England about five months. And 
Mr. Mellish told me that he had been a very 
good lad, and that he was very sorry to lose 
him from his sail-loft. And now, after our 
oil was sold, I received my wages, which 
amounted to ninety-three pounds, for the 



captain and Mr. Mellish were kind enough to 
pay me for the whole time that I had been 
away from the ship. In a South -Sea-man tho 
men have no monthly wages, but go by the 
shares, and they got a good many fish during 
the time I had been away. And now, having 
no acquaintance in London, I intended to go 
in the first ship that was bound to the South 
Seas, to look after my son. 

Mr. Mellish had a ship fitting out, called 
the " Spring Grove," and I agreed to go as 
second mate ; and we sailed from Gravesend 
on the 3rd of November, 1818, and, thanks be 
to God, we had a very good passage to 
James s Island. Our passage lay round 
the south-west point of the island, where 
there lies a dangerous reef, called the 
Papases. By going inside of the reef you 
can fetch your anchorage without making 
a tack. Now, on the evening of the 2nd of 
February, it being a fine night, our captain 
intended to go inside of the reef. I reasoned 
against it as much as I could, but it was of no 
use, for the mate said he had been through 
the passage a dozen times, and he could take 
the ship through it ; for he said if we went 
outside of the reef, it would take us a whole 
day to work up to our anchorage ; and accord- 
of ingly we went. I had the first watch on deck, 
which is from eight o clock till twelve at 
night ; but the captain being on deck all my 
watch, everything went according to his direc 
tion. And at twelve o clock the mate came 
up, and took charge from me, and I went 
below to my cabin, and I soon went to sleep ; 
but I had not laid long, when I was awoke by 
the ship striking upon the rocks. I jumped 
up and put on my trousers and my old jacket, 
and on deck I went ; but when I got there, 
the sea was making a clean breach right over 
the ship. And as soon as I got clear of the 
companion hatch, a cross sea took me and 
hove me against the larboard bulwarks, and 
carried me, bulwarks and all, away overboard ; 
and I tried to swim a bit, but I still kept hold 
of the piece of bulwark till another tremendous 
sea took me and hove me on shore. But the 
blow that I received knocked me senseless, 
and there I lay till about seven or eight 
o clock next morning, when I came to myself, 
and I found our dog Nero standing alongside 
of me, licking my wounds ; for my head was 
cut, and my left side, where I had been hove 
against the rocks. When I got up, which I 
could scarcely do, I looked round to see if I 
could see anything of the ship or any of my 
shipmates ; but I could see nothing, only the 
dog, and he kept running to a short distance 
from me, and kept barking at something, and 
then came back to me again as much as to 
say, " come here and look." And at last I 
went to see what it was, though I had a good 
deal of trouble to get there : and when I 
got there, I found one of my shipmates lying 
amongst the rocks, and you may depend I 
was glad to see it ; but when I tried to 
get him up, I found he was quite dead, 









for li all ti&gt; j.u-e, 

man th.it I f..und was 

found dead, 1 n.v 

beside him, and I cried like a child, I- 
in great hopes that I should have hail a 
r in my misfortune ; for I could ee 
nothing but Marvati..n before me, and I had n 
gifat mind to lie down alongside of my ship 
mate and die ; but the dog would not 
for he kept pulling me by the t rouse r 
get up; and the sun was very jMiwerful and 
hot ; so up I got to look for a place t&lt; &gt; 
myself, and at last I found one und&gt; . 
trees, where I sat down to rest myself ; but I 
had not sat there long before I heard my .!.,_ 
barking again very loud, and I got up in hope* 
of seeing some one zdive besides myself, hut 1 
could not see anybody ; and when I came to 
my dog I saw that he had found a land 
tortoise, which I knew was very good eating, 
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towards the ceremony I was about to witness 
a representation of Christ borne i 
s. -piil. 1, re. To the strains of this - 
dirge a long procession wound ita wav &gt; 
the church, descending from the alt 
pausing beneath the canopy. First went the 
ehcristers in their white robes- 
children and grey-headed men, blendin 
voices in this wild chaunt ; then pries 
priests, and priests, two and two, in bl.-i 
white robes ; in their centre, and borm- upon 
a bier, and covered with a white veil, an 
effigy of our Saviour. Ever and anon, instead 
f the bell calling the crowd to bow 1 



but I had no fire to cook it by ; but I knew i the host which was borne aloft, you heard tin- 
that the land tortoises have three bladders in j dead, abrupt, wooden sound of clappers whi&lt;-h 
them, one full of blood, and two full of water ; certain priests carried in their haud- 
and, as 1 was very dry, I killed the tortoise, the priests came a stream of citiz&gt; ; 
for I had my knife about me, the only thing j bearing burning taj&gt;ers. Then h. 
then, excepting the clothes I had on, that I the most wan, emaciated, stunted-looking 
had saved from the wreck ; and I took one of priest, who walked with folded hands laid on 
the bladders of water out of the tortoise and one side, and downcast eyes, an enil 
I drank it, and I found it very good, and I of the most fearful vice, it seemed to me, 
gave the one full of blood to my dog ; and I of priestcraft a long, long train of 
eat some of the lean of the tortoise, and cut it women of all ages and various d. 
in thin slices, and beat it, and spread it out station, from the small tradesman s 
in the sun to dry for myself to eat, and the ! the lady in her lace bonnet and elegant gloves; 
rest I gave to my dog ; and the other bladder all were in black ; all carried in one 1 

:. the .-and .).&gt;.- t.) tl.e open book, from which they read, and a rosary 



trees where I had fixed my present habita 
tion. And after I had eaten, and drank my 
water, I felt myself a good deal better, and I 
knelt down to thank the Almighty Giver of 
all good for his wonderful mercy to me, to 
send me food in the wilderness that 1 was in 



BITS OF LIFE IN MUNICH. 

THE HOLY WEEK. 

I HAVE lived in the churches here from 
morning till evening. At nine o clock this 
lovely bright morning having crossed the 
picturesque old Schrannen Platz, where, spite 
of its being Good Friday, the corn-market was 
held as usual I found myself in the queer 
old St. Peter s Church. Although in walking 
through the streets you saw no sign of a 



holiday, the shops being open as usual, and 
: .ing about in their ordinary clothes, 

iihin the ehiir.-h y..u 



yet 



thai it \vas 



ft day of holy significance. It was crowd, d t&gt; 
excess; and with sueh a r. -Ml.-ss ,-r&lt;.\vd 
in and out, that I so.&gt;u had my veil t 
nnet, and felt truly thankful 
r misfortune \ i 

seen for a ! | a eriius,,n 

1 1 rose conspicuous al&gt;..\ the 

&gt;W the 

tep*. A large pa &lt; hint s 



and in the other a burning taj* T. 

I could not but admire the progi 
refinement, when I noticed the taj&gt;ers 
by the women. To prevent the wax falling 
upon their black dresses, these tapers i 
in long white sockets, which, unless minutely 
inspected, apjreared to be wax. Every woman 
bore such a taper. And thus slowly in- 
ing round the church, the figure was laid in a 
sepulchre erected in a little chapel. T 
these sepulchres of the various &lt;-i,ur 
the great business of Munich on Good I 

.rrangement of the sepulei 
much the same in all the churches, -! 
in the old ones. The body was generally laid 
among flowers in a small cave Ix-neath the 
;il: ii ; sometimes the recess in the alUr un- 
..... i fort ably reminded me of an English fire- 
; an unfinished house before tin- 
si set. But generally artificial rocks 
-urrounded the opening of the cave ; a sn.all 
lamp \v;w oft- ii suspended over the corj. 
t tiny lamps burned upon the L 
trout, n. t unlike foot-: 

U-hiiid :i small gli.l&gt;f tilleu 
1 liquid i i 



aruuis, roses, 



of plants and flowers 
crown-imiK-riaJs, myrtles, 
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geraniums, and a dozen other plants, all my favourite altar-piece, that beautiful Martyr 



blooming in pots, which were generally art 
fully concealed or artificially decorated. 

Lights were disposed everywhere on the 
altar ; at the mountain s summit, the golden 
rays surrounding the host glittered and 
sparkled in the light of these many tapers. 
Often lower down on the mountain you would 
see two angels praying, their robes, very 
fluttering, of pale pink and white drapery, 
their hair very yellow, and their cheeks very 
pink ; often ivy and creeping plants were 
made to festoon, and gracefully shadow the 
opening of the cave. The steps, too, approach 
ing the altar and sepulchre, were a mass of 
flowers ; sometimes a steep wall of flowers 
and greenness rose abruptly up, and permitted 
you but a narrow glimpse of the interior of the 
cave. Tall orange-trees, in tubs, laurels, and 
cedars, stood in groups on either hand. To 
complete the general idea, you must imagine 
the rest of the church darkened, with day 
light struggling through blinded windows, 
and through the doorways, as the heavy doors 
swung ever to and fro to admit the entrance 
and the departure of the restless crowd. 
Imagine, also, a dense multitude circulating 
through all these churches, and only stationary 
before the sepulchre ; and above, the shuffle of 
feet and the murmur of prayers or adoration, 
fitful, plaintive strains of music, moaning 
through the gloom, and the sonorous voices of 
the priests chaunting their solemn dirge. 
Such, with slight variations, was the scene in 
the Munich churches throughout this Good 
Friday. In the Basilica, the sepulchre was 



somewhat more tasteful. There a 



very spa 



cious sepulchre was erected beneath the organ- 
loft, between two of those beautiful marble 
columns which are so great an ornament to 
this exquisite church. This, it must be remem 
bered, was the first celebration of Good Friday 
in the new, beautiful Basilica. Towering 
shrubs rose against the marble columns, 
laurels, orange-trees, and myrtles ; ferns, and 
moss, and palms shadowed the entrance of 
the cavern, drooping naturally from the ar 
tificial rock ; there was no altar, no praying 
angels, only heaps and heaps of the most lovely 
fresh flowers ; and far in the gloom of the 
cave reposed a figure of Christ ; but this time, 
without any attempt to deceive you into the 
idea of its being a real corpse by aid of colour. 
It was a pure statue ; and how much more did 
it affect the imagination, by merely suggest 
ing the poetical idea of death ! This church, 
unlike all the others, was flooded with sun 
shine, which glowed on the gold and frescoes, 
and warmed the marble floor and columns. 

Above the lofty, verdant cavern swelled the 
tones of the organ, mingling with the laments 
of the choir, fitfully and mournfully ; and the 
circle of Benedictine monks afar off at the 
opposite end of the church, seated behind the 
stripped altar, repeated the lament, as though 
heaven mourned and earth responded. I sate 
for a long time in the warm sunshine before 



dom of the white, meek St. Stephen, where 
all was quiet, and one did not see the sepul 
chre, or the crowd, but only heard the music, 
and felt the impression of the church and the 
Viy. 

With the Basilica we terminated our after 
noon visit of the churches. One little pic 
turesque bit must not be omited. Madame 
Thekla, knowing all the by-paths in and 
out of the churches, led us, in leaving 
one old church, past the open door of the 
sacristy, and I of course looked in. It 
was a very large and lofty room ; the walls 
wainscotted half way up with very dark wood, 
rich in panel and carving ; above the wain 
scot, on the white-washed wall, hung a row 
of old portraits of cardinals ; a sort of dresser, 
or low press, of black carved wood, ran round 
the wainscot of the room, and upon this lay 
priests robes, violet, gold, sky-blue and white ; 
and here and there were seen groups of tall 
candlesticks and censers, or a large brush for 
the sprinkling of holy water. Light fell into 
the solemn room from four lofty windows 
high up in the walls, and here and there was 
seen a black and white priest passing in and 
out ; in the foreground two little choristers 
adjusting the sit of their white sleeves and 
blue petticoats. 

After tea I set forth again. Soon we were 
at the entrance of St. Michael s church ; 
crowds and crowds streamed into it. A royal 
carriage waited before the principal entrance 
royal carriages have been seen driving 
about from church to church all the after 
noon. In the forenoon there had been a royal 
ceremonial of some kind in the If of Kapelle; 
but, of course, as it was impossible to be in 
two places at once, I did not witness it. 
Neither did I see King Ludwig, this Good 
Friday night, praying among the crowd in St. 
Michael s Church as earnestly and as unosten 
tatiously as the meanest beggar there, and 
perhaps side by side with one, as he often 
does ; because King Ludwig is celebrating, 
this year, the holiest night of the Holy Week 
in Rome itself. A very ocean of human beings 
filled the vast church ; dark, undulating waves 
of life filled the body of the church ; heads 



crowded the galleries, and every 
standing-place. Above the human mass, high 
up, suspended in the air, beneath the boldly 
swelling arches of the richly ornamented 
roof, and casting a warm, golden light upon 
the nearest stone-wreaths, and angels, and 
glimmering in a warm, dark haze at the 
farthest end of the church, burned and blazed 
a mighty cross of fire. The effect was thril- 
lingly beautiful ; the gradually softening of 
the warm light upon arch and column, till it 
was lost in the night of the remoter portions 
of the church, was the most beautiful effect, 
in its way, conceivable ; the contrast so 
strong ; the forms so sharp ; yet the whole 
an imperceptible gradation from the strongest 
light to the intensest gloom. 






ui any 
Mlbre 1, 

ileailiii. (west*, the 

.11 nature, seemed to mourn, as 






in the old - 



tlic skin Ilnldi-r. Ami t 






bsfjssth the dim, arched roof; float &lt; 
the human ocean, and died away i 
sighs. Again they arose, sadder and m 
ceased suddenly, and the tuullitudu streamed 
forth into tho streets. 

I felt myself most strangely aff. . 
the whole scene ; moved to the inmost soul 
with a vast pity and grief by thut -a-i 
and, no wonder, for was it not theMiaerenf 

Dear old Fraulein Siinsche.n ! As we 
walked slowly back, she opened her poor old 
heart to me, and told uie many of her sorrow?. 
I fancied long ago thut I bad discovered the 
-- ! IIIT lit\, and now I see that I was 
1 "liil all I could to comfort and cheer 



right, 
her, 1 



but it was only the halm of sympathy 
which I could drop into her wounds, and I 
fear those wounds will only smart the more 
when like has no one to sympathise with her, 
10 one to whom she can moan a little. Ah ! 



I i . 

the custom to carry si 

am told, useful in v 

eggs on Easter Sunday, meat, 

various kinds of food are blessed. 
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EASTER SUNDAY. 
Kesurrection was celebrated in all the 



churches. I, however, witnessed tho 
monial only iu the Lud trigs Kirche. Towards 
six o clock the Ludwigt 8trs*e was bla&lt; 
swarms of ]&gt;eople hastening from the T 



Kirckf 



o ]&gt;eop 
towards 



the Ludwigs Kirchf. 






it is a selfish world ; and the more gentle, ! anthem. Trumpets from the near altar took 
and patient is the heart, the more it is i up the rejoicing with their wild harmony, and 
crushed! I could only comfort her with the : ;h, nmil a &gt;u -id. -n hush, 

comfort especially belonging to Good Friday! 
Crossing the Jhtlt- Platz &n&lt;\ various streets, 



we saw all the confectioners shops brilliant 
and crowded. Children were celebrating 
Good Friday by buying sugar lambs, which 
held little crimson and gold banners between 
their little fore-legs, as they lay innocently 
reposing upon green sugar banks. Many, also, 
were the sugar hares, Easter hares those 



Christ is arisen." And then, ahov 
crowd, you saw a figure of Christ, cl" - 
white and purple garments, and bear 
his hand a small banner. Then a pr&gt; 
of choristers and priests, with the Ho-; 
aloft beneath the canopy, with sv 
censors, and to the sound of trumpet*, i 
drums, and little bells, which the little 
ters rung, passed down the centre 



fabulous creatures so dear to German children &lt; church, and out beneath the beautit ii; 
which were also bought, though, properly, and through the white arches of tip 



Easter had not yet arrived. But the hares 
and their gay crimson eggs had arrived days 
and days before. Would that our English 
children could see some of these wonderful 
bam ; one grand one, especially, which 
stands life-size, of coloured sugar, upon its 
hind legs, rejoicing over a large nest of 
crimson eggs, which it, of course, is supposed 
to have laid. There are chocolate hares, 
biscuit hares, and hares of common bread. 
You hear the words 4i hares " and " eggs " 
upon the lips of every child you meet ; 
"kreutzers to buy hares" seem strangely to 
be conjured &lt; ui-se ; you see every 

where crims and in all the book 

sellers sho|&gt;s are l -ivs relative to 

this remarkable an edification of 

the youthful natur 

Easter eggs are not alone eaten 



ter Sundav 






nade, into the little garden behind the church. 
In tli is garden there are a number &lt;&gt;: 
" stations," or small shrines, erected i 
memorate the various sufferings of Cii; 
his way to the Cross. Thin little ga: 
called "the Kreuz-Gang ; and 
prayers are read and sung ev. : 
the priests, before these shrines, to a vast 
a&ftemblv of people. Although the 
andthe proc, 
garden, I pret 

and approaching n- -\ that 

the figure among the flowers won now con 
cealed by a cloth, and that above it rose 
the other figure with its banner. A 
of youths and young girls from the 
As\lum a!~&gt; .xs if to ttf 

\\,-r. t\\ -.- : 

v. hich passed between then 



passed out in 
reman 






team. You always 



hen will 






take a basket of _ , * to be blessed I 

: "f IP ar i-hun-li.-:. \\"ii..lf | i-ve-balU IU p-t* turn 

baskets of eggs are carried on tl: 

egg is i ;ibout I was noticeable before the proueion returned 



church was already so lull, when 1 ente&lt; 
that it was impossible to approach tin- 
All still remained as it was on (i&lt;&gt;od Fi 
the starry crowns of tire suspended ov&gt; 
figure of Christ reposing amid 
and tapers. Priests first k 1 
before tne garden. As tar as I &lt; 
at the distance where I stood, this, for some 
time, was all the ceremony. Then a 
was seen to approach the altar : there was 
much chaunting and gesticulating. Tip 
organ and the quire burst forth into a 
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from the garden : this was the excessive 
delight of the children over the figure ; troops 
nud troops of children were in the church, 
and now that there was more open space, you 
saw them distinctly. Children of ten and 
twelve, children even of seven and eight, held 
up in fat little arms a fat little brother or 
sister to see the gloriously beautiful figure. 
There were lots of strassen buben (street lads) 
and little gentlemen in their smart little 
cloaks with their pretty hoods, and smart 
little ladies, also all eagerness, brought by 
their attendants. Several little girls, who 
had no attendants, amused me vastly by 
making the lowest, lowest of courtesies before 
the beautiful figure, so very, very low, and 
witli such an air of respect, as if they said, 
" Oh, thou beautiful, glorious figure, in thy 
purple robe, how I love thee ! how I will 
courtesy to thee ! " and then down they went 
in the very centre of the marble pavement, 
with the air of little princesses. And such a 
troop of children rushed in before the pro 
cession, as, with its crimson banners fluttering 
against the cool, grey sky, it entered the 
glowing church ! you heard the tramp and 
rush of little footsteps up the long church 
before you heard the music and the bells. 
And then the people bowed reverently as the 
Host was borne aloft, and with music and 
chanting a short mass was performed, and 
Easter had arrived ! 

I passed Easter Sunday, pleasantly, out in 
the country ; and sate, that warm, balmy 
afternoon, listening to the rejoicing anthems 
that pealed forth from a quaint little church, 
with a queer, little pea-green tower. It was 
beautiful to hear the voice of the priest pray 
ing, and the angelic voice of one of the choris 
ters coming to me, as I sate outside the church, 
amid the picturesque crosses and shrines, 
and with the breath of spring borne on the 
soft wind, telling of beds of violets not far off ; 
and with rich, lush vegetation springing up 
around ; with the distant trees flushed into 
crimson and amber, and some already of a 
bright, tender green. Peasant girls came, with 
their bright, old-fashioned costumes, and 
round arms, and rosy faces, and clear eyes, 
aud wandered, arm-in-arm, round the church, 
before and after service, sprinkling certain 
graves with holy water, from the vessels hung 
to the crosses ; and one little girl there was 
with oxlips wreathed into the thick plaits of 
her hair, who came and wandered, solitarily, 
through the churchyard. And, when all 
were gone, a holy hush settled down upon the 
churchyard; the silence only broken by the 
long vibration of the clock-bell, as it told the 
hour and its quarters a long, long musical 
vibration, that quite startled me with its 
strange poetry ; and the warm odour of incense 



about the crumbling walls, a warm, 
loving breath it seemed as of some calmly 
slumbering existence ! 

The whole was a lovely idyl, more holy and 
pure than any ever written, than any picture 



ever painted, of peasant-life. There was such 
a tenderness and simplicity, mingled with a 
certain sadness, that one could only imagine 
its spirit to be conveyed away from the spot 
by a peasant musician, who should suddenly 
improvise a melody which should become a 
Volks Lied. 

I shall long remember that Easter Sunday 
afternoon as one of the loveliest bits of poetry 
that I have enjoyed in Munich. 

Returning towards the city, I heard music 
in all the public gardens ; all the world 
was out among the green, budding trees. 
Spring is, indeed, come ; the trees are almost 
in full leaf ; you seem almost to see the grass 
and the flowers springing ; birds carol from 
every bough. Music swells in loud strains 
through the fresh leaves of the English 
Garden, the Spring Garden, the Garden of 
Paradise. The Prater, and twenty or thirty 
other gardens are crowded with happy, merry 
people sitting beneath the trees, drinking coffee 
and beer, and listening to music. It is quite 
extraordinary what time Munich people spend 
in this way, and quite as extraordinary what 
quantities of beer are drunk. Alas, that beer ! 
it is one of the unpoetical features of 
Munich life ; it gives that heavy, sleepy, 
stupid look to the lower classes, and I fear, 
also, to the citizen class, which is so at 
variance with the spirituality and the intel 
lectuality of all this Munich art ! 

SUPPOSING. 

SUPPOSING a stipendiary magistrate, honor 
ably distinguished for his careful, sensible, 
and upright decisions, were to have brought 
before him, a Socialist or Chartist, proved to 
have wilfully, and without any palliative cir 
cumstance whatsoever, assaulted the police 
in the execution of their duty : 

And supposing that stipendiary magistrate 
committed that Socialist or Chartist to prison 
for the offence, stedfastly refusing to adopt 
the alternative unjustly and partially allowed 
him by the law, of permitting the offender to 
purchase immunity by the payment of a fine : 

And supposing one of the great unpaid 
county magistrates were to take upon himself 
virtually to abrogate the rules observed, in all 
other cases, in that prison, by introducing, 
say fourteen visitors, to that Socialist or 
Chartist during his one week s imprisonment. 

I wonder whether Sir George Grey &gt; or any 
other Home Secretary for the time being, 
would then consider it his duty to take a very 
decided course of objection to the proceedings 
of that county magistrate. 

And supposing that the prisoner, instead of 
being a Socialist or Chartist, were a gentle 
man" ot good family, and that County Magis 
trate did exactly this same thing, I wonder 
what Sir George Grey, or any other Home 
Secretary for the time being, would do thon. 

Because, supposing he did nothing, I should 
strongly doubt his doing right. 
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ON DUTY WITH INSPECTOR FIELD. 



night ? 
inc. 



Saint Gil- 



the child says that if you show him N- 
Street, he can show you where he 1. 
raving drunken woman in the cell*, wl. 



sciv."-!i.-d :. hanlly 



lglll ! 

ig iiiiif. Tin- w.-ath -r i- ilull and . 

v. . !, :ui&lt;l the long linos of street-lamps are . power enough left to declare, even with th- 

blurred, as if we saw them through tears, passionate help of her feet and anus, tha 1 

A damp wind blows, and rakes the pieman s sin- is the (laughter of a Briti- 

fire out, when he opens the door of nis little strike her blind and dead, but she II 

arrying away an eddy of sparks. letter to the Queen ! but who is soothed with :i 



; clock strikes nine. We are 



drink of water in another cell, a quiet \ 



L Where is Inspector Field? Assistant I with a child at her breast, for begg 
Commissioner of. Police is already here, j another, her husband in a smock-fro 
i in nil-skin cloak, and standing in , a basket of watercresses in another 
the shadow of Saint Giles s steeple. De- ! pocket in another, a meek tremulous &lt;&gt;M 
tective Serjeant, weary of speaking French , pauper man who has been out for a holiday 
all iiay to foreigners unpacking at the Great i " and has took but a little drop, but it ha.s 
Exhibition, is already nere. Where is In- overcome him arter so many m&lt;&gt;ntl. 



house " and that s all, as yet. Pr&gt; 

a sensation at the Station IIuu.se door. 



spector Field ? 

Inspector Fit-Id is, to-night, the guardian 
genius of the British Museum. He is bring- Mr. Fi&gt;-ld, gentleim-n ! 
ing his shrewd eye to bear on every corner of] Inspector Field comes in, wiping 1 

ay galleries, before he reports * all I head, for he is of a burly figure, : 
right." Suspicious of the Elgin marbles, and , come fast from the ores and metal - 
not to be done by cat-faced Egyptian giants, deep mines of the earth, and from tl&gt; 
with their hands upon their knees, Inspector j Gods of the South Sea Islands, and from ill- 
Field, sagacious, vigilant, lamp in hand, , birds and beetles of the tropics, and from tie- 
throwing monstrous shadows on the walls and j Arts of Greece and Rome, and from the Sculp- 
ceilings, passes through the spacious rooms, tures of Nineveh, and from the tra&lt; 
If a mummy trembled in an atom of its dusty j elder world, when these were not. Is Rogers 

, Inspector Field would say, " Come I ready ? Rogers is ready, strapped and great- 
out of that, lorn Green. I know you !" If! coated, with a flaming eve in the in . 

. illest "Gonoph" about town were his waist, like a defonned Qjvtopc Lead on, 



(roiu-hiiig at the bottom of a classic bath. 

Id would nose him with a finer 

when adventurous Jack 

lay 1 1. -milling in his kitchen copper. But all 
is iiuiet, and Inspector Field goes warily on, 
making little outward show of attending to 
anything in particular, just recognising the 
Ichthyosaurus as a familiar acquaintance, and 
. how th.- d-t.-.-tives did it 



rhaji- 
in tli&gt; 



the Fl 1. 

Will Inspector Fi--l 1 1," long about this 
work? Hi- may be halt-an-hoiir longer. He 
sends his compliments bv Toli,-.- ( ,. notable, 

j&gt;oscs that \ 
Station House, across the road. Good. It 

, stand bv the lir 
,low of Sain CiKs s st. 

Not much. 

We in-, 

calm and small, sitting ,- the tire, whom we 
now confide to a t&lt;j :ue, for 



Rogers, to Rats ( 

How many people may there be in I. 



who, if we 



peo 
had 



brought them d- 



and blindfold, to this stn s from 

the Station House, and within call of Saint 
Giles s church, would know it for 
remote part of the city in \\hi -h tin" 
are jKissed ? How many, who ami : 
corniiound of 

of tilth, these tumbling houses, with all 
their \ 

slimilv overflowing into the bla - 1 
believe that they br.-athe this nir ? 
much 1 th-ro be, that could look 

. i,i.-h now hem us in for 
our aj j 

all jK iir .i,.n centn 

, Is, th" sallow 

missed the thing. I hare 
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neither blustered it away, nor frozen it away, 
nor tied it up and put it away, nor smoothly 
said pooh, pooh ! to it, when it has been 
shown i j me " ? 

This is not what Rogers wants to know, 
however. What Rogers wants to know, is, 
whether you will clear the way here, some of 
you, or whether you won t ; because if you 
don t do it right on end, he ll lock you up ! 
What ! You are there, are you, Bob Miles 1 
You haven t had enough of it yet, haven t 
you ? You want three months more, do you ? 
Come away from that gentleman ! What are 
you creeping round there for 1 

" What am I a doing, thinn, Mr. Rogers ? " 
says Bob Miles, appearing, villanous, at the 
end of a lane of light, made by the lantern. 

" I 11 let you know pretty quick, if you 
don t hook it. WILL you hook it 1" 

A sycophantic murmur rises from the 



Every thief here, cowers before him, like a 
schoolboy before his schoolmaster. All watch 
him, all answer when addressed, all laugh at 
his jokes, all seek to propitiate him. This 
cellar-company alone to say nothing of the 
crowd surrounding the entrance from the 
street above, and making the steps shine with 
eyes is strong enough to murder us all, and 
willing enough to do it ; but, let Inspector 
Field have a mind to pick out one thief here, 
and take him ; let him produce that 
truncheon from his pocket, and say, with __ ~ 
business-air, " My lad, I want you ! " and all 
Rats Castle shall be stricken with paralysis, 
and not a finger move against him, as he fits 
the handcuffs on ! 

Where s the Earl of Warwick ? Here 
he is, Mr. Field ! Here s the Earl of War 
wick, Mr. Field ! O there you are, my Lord. 
Come for ard. There s a chest, Sir, not to 



crowd. "Hook it, Bob, when Mr. Rogers have a clean shirt on. An t it? Take your h 



and Mr. Field tells you ! Why don t you hook 
it, when you are told to ?" 

The most importunate of the voices strikes 
familiarly on Mr. Rogers s ear. He suddenly 
turns his lantern on the owner. 

" What ! You are there, are you, Mister 
Click ? You hook it too come ?" 

" What for ?" says Mr. Click, discomfited. 

"You hook it, will you !" says Mr. Rogers 
with stern emi " 



Both Click and Miles do " hook it," with 
out another word, or, in plainer English, 
sneak away. 

" Close up there, my men !" says Inspector 
Field to two constables on duty who have 
followed. " Keep together gentlemen ; we 
are going down here. Heads ! " 

Saint Giles s church strikes half-past ten. 
We stoop low, and creep down a precipitous 
flight of steps into a dark close cellar. There 
is "a tire. There is a long deal table. There 
are benches. The cellar is full of company, 
chiefly very young men in various conditions 
of dirt and raggedness. Some are eating 
supper. There are no girls or women present. 
Welcome to Rats Castle, gentlemen, and to 
this company of noted thieves ! 

" Well, my lads ! How are you, my lads 1 
What have you been doing to-day ? Here s 
some company come to see you, my lads ! 
There s a plate of beefsteak, Sir, for the 



And there s a 

mouth for a steak, Sir ! Why, I should be 
too proud of such a mouth as that, if I had it 
myself ! Stand up and show it, Sir ! Take 
ofi your cap. There s a fine young man for a 
An t he 1 
the bustling speaker. 



supper of a fine young man ! 



nice little party, Sir ! 
Inspector Field is 



Inspecto: 

Inspector Field s eye is the roving eye that 
searches every corner of the cellar as he talks. 
Inspector Field s hand is the well-known 
hand that has collared half the people here, 
and motioned their brothers, sisters, fathers, 
mothers, male and female friends, inexorably, 
to New South Wales. Yet Inspector Field 
stands in this den, the Sultan of the place 



off, my Lord. Why, I should be ashamed if 
I was you and an Earl, too to show myself 
to a gentleman with my hat on ! The Earl 
of Warwick laughs, and uncovers. All the 
company laugh. One pickpocket, especially, 
laughs with great enthusiasm. O what a 
jolly game it is, when Mr. Field comes down 
and don t want nobody ! 

So, you are here, too, are you, you tall, grey, 
soldierly-looking, grave man, standing by the 
fi re ?_Yes, Sir. Good evening, Mr. Field ! 
Let us see. You lived servant to a nobleman 
once ? Yes, Mr. Field. And what is it you 
do now ; I forget 1 Well, Mr. Field, I job 
about as well as I can. I left my employment 
on account of delicate health. The family is 
still kind to me. Mr. Wix of Piccadilly is 
also very kind to me when I am hard up. 
Likewise Mr. Nix of Oxford Street. I get a 
trifle from them occasionally, and rub on as 
well as I can, Mr. Field. Mr. Field s eye 
rolls enjoyingly, for this man is a notorious 
begging-letter writer. Good night, my lads ! 
Good night, Mr. Field, and thauk ee, Sir ! 

Clear the street here, half a thousand of 
you ! Cut it, Mrs. Stalker none of that 
we don t want you ! Rogers of the flaming 



door. Now, stand back all of you ! In the 
rear, Detective Serjeant plants himself, com 
posedly whistling, with his strong right arm 
across the narrow passage. Mrs. Stalker, I 
am something d that need not be written 
here, if you won t get yourself into trouble, 
in about half a minute, if I see that face of 
yours again ! 

Saint Giles s church clock, striking eleven, 
hums through our hand from the dilapidated 
door of a dark outhouse as we open it, and are 
stricken back by the pestilent breath that 
issues from within. Rogers, to the front with 
the light, and let us look ! 

Ten, twenty, thirty who can count them ! 
Men, women, children, for the most part 
naked, heaped upon the floor like maggots in 
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[Conducted by 



Why Deputy, Inspector Field can t say. He 
only knows that the man who takes care of the 
beds and lodgers is always called so. Steady, 
O Deputy, with the flaring candle in the 
blacking bottle, for this is a slushy back-yard, 
and the wooden staircase outside the house 
creaks and has holes in it. 

Again, in these confined intolerable rooms, 
burrowed out like the holes of rats or the 
nests of insect vermin, but fuller of intolerable 
smells, are crowds of sleepers, each on his foul 
truckle-bed coiled up beneath a rug. Halloa 
here ! Come ! Let us see you ! Shew your face ! 
Pilot Parker goes from bed to bed and turns 
their slumbering heads towards us, as a sales 
man might turn sheep. Some wake up with an 
execration and a threat. What ! who spoke ? 
O ! If it s the accursed glaring eye that fixes 
me, go where I will, I am helpless. Here ! I 
sit up to be looked at. Is it me you want ? 
Not you, lie down again ! and I lie down, 
with a woeful growl. 

Wherever the turning lane of light becomes 
stationary for a moment, some sleeper appears 
at the end of it, submits himself to be scruti 
nized, and fades away into the darkness. 

There should be strange dreams here,Deputy. 
They sleep sound enough, says Deputy, 
taking the candle out of the blacking bottle, 
snuffing it with his fingers, throwing the snuff 
into the bottle, and corking it up with the 
candle; that s all /know. What is the inscrip 
tion, Deputy, on all the discolored sheets ? 
A precaution against loss of linen. Deputy 
turns down the rug of an unoccupied bed and 
discloses it. STOP THIEF ! 

To lie at night, wrapped in the legend of 
my slinking life ; to take the cry that pursues 
me, waking, to my breast in sleep ; to have it 
staring at me, and clamouring for me, as soon 
as consciousness returns ; to have it for my 
first-foot on New-Year s day, my Valentine, 
my Birthday salute, my Christmas greeting, 
my parting with the old year. STOP THIEF ! 

And to know that I must be stopped, come 
what will. To know that I am no match for 
this individual energy and keenness, or this 
organised and steady system ! Come across 
the sti eet, here, and, entering by a little 
shop, and yard, examine these intricate 
passages and doors contrived for escape, 
flapping and counter-flapping, like the lids of 
the conjuror s boxes. But what avail they ? 
Who gets in by a nod, and shews their secret 
working to us ? Inspector Field. 

Don t forget the old Farm House, Parker ! 
Parker is not the man to forget it. We are 
going there, now. It is the old Manor-House 
of these parts, and stood in the country once. 
Then, perhaps, there was something, which 
was not the beastly street, to see from the 
shattered low fronts of the overhanging 
wooden houses we are passing under shut 
up now, pasted over with bills about the litera 
ture and drama of the Mint, and mouldering 
away. This long paved yard was a paddock 
or a garden once, or a court in front of the 



Farm House. Perchance, with a dovecot in 
the centre, and fowls pecking about with fair 
elm trees, then, where discolored chimney- 
stacks and gables are now noisy, then, with 
rooks which have yielded to a different sort 
of rookery. It s likelier than not, Inspector 
Field thinks, as we turn into the common 
kitchen, which is in the yard, and many paces 
from the house. 

Well my lads and lasses, how are you all ! 
Where s Blackey, who has stood near London 
Bridge these five-and-twenty years, with a 
painted skin to represent disease ? Here he 
is, Mr. Field ! How are you, Blackey ? 
Jolly, sa ! Not playing the fiddle to-night, 
Blackey 1 Not a night, sa ! A sharp, smiling 
youth, the wit of the kitchen, interposes. 
He an t musical to-night, sir. I ve been 
giving him a moral lecture ; I ve been a 
talking to him about his latter end, you see. 
A good many of these are my pupils, sir. 
This here young man (smoothing down the 
hair of one near him, reading a Sunday paper) 
is a pupil of mine. I m a teaching of him to 
read, sir. He s a promising cove, sir. He s 
a smith, he is, and gets his living by the 
sweat of the brow, sir. So do I, myself, sir. 
This young woman is my sister, Mr. Field. 
She s a getting on very well too. I ve a deal 
of trouble with em, sir, but I m richly re 
warded, now T see em all a doing so well, and 
growing up so creditable. That s a great 
comfort, that is, an t it, sir ? In the midst of 
the kitchen (the whole kitchen is in ecstacies 
with this impromptu "chaff") sits a young, 
modest, gentle-looking creature, with a beau 
tiful child in her lap. She seems to belong 
to the company, but is so strangely unlike 
it. She has such a pretty, quiet face and 
voice, and is so proud to hear the child 
admired thinks you would hardly believe 
that he is only nine months old ! Is she as- 
bad as the rest, I wonder ? Inspectorial ex 
perience does not engender a belief contra 
riwise, but prompts the answer, Not a 
ha porth of difference ! 

There is a piano going in the old Farm 
House as we approach. It stops. Landlady 
appears. Has no objections, Mr. Field, to 
gentlemen being brought, but wishes it were 
at earlier hours, the lodgers complaining of 
ill-conwenience. Inspector Field is polite and 
soothing knows his woman and the sex. 
Deputy (a girl in this case) shows the way 
up a heavy broad old staircase, kept very 
clean, into clean rooms where many sleepers 
are, and where painted panels of an older 
time look strangely on the truckle beds. The 
sight of white-wash and the smell of soap 
two things we seem by this time to have 
parted from in infancy make the old Farm 
House a phenomenon, and connect themselves 
with the so curiously misplaced picture of the 
pretty mother and child long after we have 
left it, long after we have left, besides, the 
neighbouring nook with something of o, rustic 
flavor in it yet, where once, beneath a low 
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expressly made for hanging, as lie stretches it 
out, in pale defiance, over the half-door of 
his hutch. Bai k s parts of speech are of an 
awful sort principally adjectives. I won t, 
says Bark, have 110 adjective police and 
adjective strangers in my adjective pre 
mises ! I won t, by adjective and substantive ! 
Give me my trousers, and I 11 send the whole 
adjective police to adjective and substan 
tive ! Give me, says Bark, my adjective 
trousers ! I 11 put an adjective knife in the 
whole bileing of em. I 11 punch their adjec 
tive heads. I 11 rip up their adjective sub 
stantives. Give me my adjective trousers ! 
says Bark, and I 11 spile the bileing of em ! 

Now, Bark, what s the use of this ? Here s 
Black and Green, Detective Serjeant, and 
Inspector Field. You know we will come in. 
I know you won t ! says Bark. Somebody 
give me my adjective trousers ! Bark s 
trousers seem difficult to find. He calls for 
them, as Hercules might for his club. Give 
me my adjective trousers ! says Bark, and I 11 
spile the bileing of em ! 

Inspector .Field holds that it s all one 
whether Bark likes the visit or don t like it. 
He, Inspector Field, is an Inspector of the 
Detective Police, Detective Serjeant is De 
tective Serjeant, Black and Green are con 
stables in uniform. Don t you be a fool, 
Bark, or you know it will be the worse for 
you. I don t care, says Bark. Give me my 
adjective trousers ! 

At two o clock in the morning, we descend 
into Bark s low kitchen, leaving Bark to foam 
at the mouth above, and Imperturbable Black 
and Green to look at him. Bark s kitchen is 
crammed full of thieves, holding a conversa 
zione there by lamp-light. It is by far the most 
dangerous assembly we have seen yet. Sti 
mulated by the ravings of Bark, above, their 
looks are sullen, but not a man speaks. We 
ascend again. Bark has got his trousers, 
and is in a state of madness in the passage 
with his back against a door that shuts off 
the upper staircase. "We observe, in other 
respects 
Instead 
prints " STOLEN FROM Bark s ! " 

Now Bark, we are going up stairs ! No, 
you an t ! You refuse admission to the Police, 
do you, Bark 1 Yes, I do ! I refuse it to all 
the adjective police, and to all the adjective 
substantives. If the adjective coves in the 
kitchen was men they d come up now, and 
do for you ! Shut me that there door ! says 
Bark, and suddenly we are enclosed in the 
passage. They d come up and do for you ! 
cries Bark, and waits. Not a sound in the 
kitchen ! They d come up and do for you ! 
cries Bai-k again, and waits. Not a sound in 
the kitchen ! We are shut up, half-a-dozen 
of us, in Bark s house, in the innermost 
recesses of the worst part of London, in the 
dead of the night the house is crammed with 
notorious robbers and ruffians and not a 
man stirs. No, Bark. They know the weight 



. , 

spects, a ferocious individuality in Bark. 
stead of " STUP THIEF ! " on his linen, he 



of the law, and they know Inspector Field 
and Co. too well. 

We leave Bully Bark to subside at leisure 
out of his passion and his trousers, and, I dare 
say, to be inconveniently reminded of this little 
brush before long. Black and Green do ordi 
nary duty here, and look serious. 

As to White, who waits on Holborn Hill 
to show the courts that are eaten out of 
Rotten Gray s Inn Lane, where other lodging- 
houses are, and where (in one blind alley) 
the Thieves Kitchen and Seminary for the 
teaching of the art to children, is, the night 
has so worn away, being now 

almost at odds with morning, which is which, 
that they are quiet, and no light shines 
through the chinks in the shutters. As un- 
distinctive Death will come here, one day, 
sleep comes now. The wicked cease from 
troubling sometimes, even in this life. 



MADAGASCAE : A HISTORY. 

OUR "good intentions " for the suppression 
of the slave trade by main force led to results 
that have been already illustrated in this 
journal. Madagascar furnishes a picture of 
another kind, displaying the result of good 
intentions which have sought to reach their 
end by a sly piece of policy or statecraft. The 
whole story of this island has a suggestive 
character. It would be difficult to name any 
remote corner of the world whose affairs have 
been touched by European governments, that 
is uot defaced with dirty finger marks. We 
sincerely believe that the servants of European 
countries of the better class are in our own 
day habitually clean ; but that in handling 
foreign curiosities they are clumsy, and do 
(accidentally) a wonderful amount of mischief, 
is beyond dispute. At present and for the 
last two or three years, we do not know that 
Madagascar is, or has been, handled by the 
French or English Governments, and certain 
ly we hope it has not. Our tale is of blunders 
that are past, and the most recent portion of this 
history is but a detail of their consequences. 

Madagascar is an island larger than Great 
Britain ; being about nine hundred miles in 
length, and three hundred and fifty miles- 
broad, at its broadest part. Being in similar 
relation to the Eastern coast of Africa from 
which it is separated by the Mozambique 
Channel that this island is to the Continent 
of Europe, geographers who like to enliven 
their works by figures of speech, call it the 
African Great Britain. So we may conclude 
that if this country were Africanized, men, 
instead of discoursing on the wonderful im 
portance of so small a place, would be wondering 
how with so large an island we could be so 
thoroughly obscure. The fact is, that Mada 
gascar has nothing in common with Great 
Britain, and is not even African. It is Malay. 
No doubt it is a long way distant from Sumatra, 
the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, &c. ; but to these 
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time of Governor la Haye, Madagascar was 
for some time free from European occupation, 
being only visited by trading-ships. It was 
honoured also as a favourite resort of pirates. 
Tn 1746 the French re- occupied their settle 
ment upon St. Mary s Island, where the 
settlers were destroyed by coast fever. The 
place was re-peopled from Mauritius, and 
this time the settlers were killed by the 
natives. A second colony from Mauritius 
soon afterwards made good its footing. In 
1774, Count Benyowsky landed in the Bay of 
Antongil, opposite St. Mary s, convened and 
conciliated chiefs, made roads, erected public 
buildings, a fort, and a sanitarium. Two 
years afterwards, he quitted the French 
settlement to operate upon his own account ; 
and ten years after that was consequently 
killed by soldiers from Mauritius. Soon after 
the departure of Benyowsky, the Revolution 
in France left no leisure for much care con 
cerning Madagascar ; but, in 1792, the 
National Assembly sent M. Lescallier on a 
mission to ascertain the feeling of the Mala 
gasy towards Europeans. He reported that 
" Europeans have hardly ever visited this 
island but to ill-treat the natives, and to 
exact forced services from them ; to excite 
and foment quarrels among them, for the 
purpose of purchasing the slaves that are 
taken on both sides in the consequent wars : 
in a word, they have left no other marks of 
having been there but the effects of their 
cupidity." 

In 1807 the settlement called Foule-Pointe 
was established on the coast by Frenchmen, 
from Mauritius, who became victims to the 
coast fever. Mauritius and Bourbon are two 
little islands lying east of the great island 
Madagascar ; and to these islands Madagascar 
supplies beef, draught cattle, and other neces 
saries, for which they trade chiefly with the 
Madagascar port of Tamatave. By the capi 
tulation of 1810, Bourbon and Mauritius, 
with their dependencies, were ceded, by con 
quest, to the English, by whom the island of 
Bourbon was returned, as a gift, to Louis the 
Eighteenth. The governor and merchants of 
Bourbon, fearing that Mauritius might then 
claim a monopoly of the supplies from Mada 
gascar, prompted an arrangement by which 
the French agents (whom our men-of-war had 
ordered to quit Tamatave and the other ports) 
were suffered to return. The soldiers sent 
by Sir Robert Farquhar, as governor of 
Mauritius, to garrison the vacated French 
forts, were thinned by fever ; and the sur 
vivors having been recalled, a British agent 
only was appointed to reside in Madagascar. 
In 1815, an English settlement was founded 
at Fort Loquez ; but the British agent and 
the settlers were massacred in consequence of 
"a stupid misunderstanding " on the part of 
one blockhead chief, whom the natives put 
afterwards to death for his stupidity. The set 
tlement was re-established in 1816, under the 
management of Captain Le Sagez. England 



claimed more territory, aa an indemnifica 
tion for her subjects lives : and about one 
hundred square miles w*ere ceded by the 
natives as much as the eye could see from 
a high mountain. This ceded territory lay 
between Cape East and the extreme north 
point of Madagascar, comprehending the 
peninsula and Bay of Diego Famen. A treaty 
was made in the next year with Radama, an 
Ovah chieftain, for the comprehension of 
which it is necessary that we now discuss 
some native Malagasy politics. 

In addition to the war of race between the 
Malay and Sakalave natives, politics in Mada 
gascar have of course been diversified by 
contests among all the petty tribes into which 
each race is divided. The Sakalave folks are 
brave and bold ; and on the ground to which 
they have retired they are a fair match for 
the Ovahs. The Ovahs hold the west coast 
and the centre of the country. They 
peopled Madagascar, doubtless, long before 
Mohammed s birth, and are not Mussul- 
men. They worship wooden idols, very 
badly carved, with such names as Rahi- 
limalaza (the little-but-good), Ramahavaly, 
and so on. These idols have to be consulted 
in their fads. The " fady " that profanes one 
idol is a pig, for example, and another idol is 
shocked at a snail. Ovahs think that the 
earth is like a dish, the sky a cover to it, 
and suppose that people living on the confines 
of the world can literally climb the skies. 
They would all honour Zadkiel ; and it would 
be his business, as an astrologer, to tell them, 
as he tells us, the unlucky days and hours. 
All children then born are immediately 
destroyed ; also all children with whose stars 
the astrologer is badly satisfied, the destroyer 
being in each case the father or the nearest 
relative. They try offenders in the open air, 
Avith all the people for a jury, and immediate 
punishment of those found guilty by the 
public voice ; or they try by the Tangena 
(palm tree) ordeal, which reminds us of our 
own middle ages. The suspected person sub 
jected to this ordeal first eats as much rice as 
he pleases ; secondly, he swallows three pills 
of the skin of a chicken ; thirdly, he takes a 
dose of poison, namely, the kernel of the 
Tangena fruit, mixed up with juice from the 
banana tree. He is then provisionally cursed, 
while he drinks enough warm water to pro 
duce active vomiting. If the three pills 
return, the man is innocent, and may go free ; 
that is, if he escape the action of the poison ; 
most likely he will. But if a bit of chicken 
skin remain behind, he is found guilty, and 
strangled. 

A little more than half a century ago, an 
Ovah chief, Adrianampoinimerina, whom we 
must call, for shortness, What s-his-name,. 
subdued his neighbours, and residing in the 
central province of Aukova, in its central 
town, Tananariva, which we now denominate 
the capital of Madagascar, was paramount in 
any place within a radius of fifty miles from 
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the pride and power of their master, whom 
they served in them as skilled serfs, without 
receiving pay. During the reign of Eadama, 
Mr. Le Gros, his Majesty s architect, had his 
house burned by two carpenters, who accused 
him as the cause of their misfortunes. The 
offenders were burnt alive, as an example to 
those of their companions who were annoyed 
at being doomed to destitution because they 
had been taught to be more skilful than their 
fellows. They must be quiet, exercise their 
skill all day for the sovereign, and live as they 
can, starve, beg, or steal. 

Queen Ranavalona altered all that. In 
1836 she absolutely forbade her subjects, upon 
pain of death, to exercise skilled work for any 
but herself or her attendants. The girls, who 
were taught sewing in the schools, were 
drafted off into the "palace" to sew for "the 
court." The boys were drafted off into the 
armies, till at last the natives only sent to 
school the children of their slaves, to make up 
the required number. Reading and writing 
Ranavalona allowed only to be practised by 
those who received special permission from 
herself ; slaves practising such arts would be 
"reduced to ashes." At length the time of 
the missionaries was expired ; for the Queen 
called a solemn " kabary," at which she de 
clared that she knew nothing of Christianity 
and did not wish ; it was Rahilimalaza and 
Ramahavaly who had seated her upon the 
throne. Christian worship was proclaimed 
treason, with a penalty of death. The schools 
were shut up, books were collected, sent 
back to the missionaries, who were at the 
same time warned that any Malagasy who 
possessed a printed book would incur punish 
ment of death. When finally the missionaries 
took their leave, the Queen claimed their local 
property as her own. 

The natives accused Europeans as the cause 
of their distress, and Queen Rauavalona, when 
the missionaries went away, imposed a capita 
tion tax upon her subjects, under a pretence 
that it was to pay the white people, in order 
by one stroke of policy to raise for herself 
money, and to strike a side-blow at the Euro 
peans. She also liberally granted the use of 
her subjects backs at all times for transport 
ing missionary luggage, and allowed no 
payment to be made, which was another 
exercise of her shrewd woman s wit. Her 
majesty sent Embassies in 1836, which were 
received at the courts of France and England, 
with letters politely asserting her own inde 
pendence. That independence she took care 
to maintain. The arms and discipline, the se 
crets of power placed by England in the savage 
hands of Radama, enabled Ranavalona to 
maintain for twenty years an unrelenting 
tyranny. Had our ingenious statecraft not 
interfered, one tribe would have been a 
check upon its neighbour ; but we made 
one naked chieftain irresistible ; and we are 
told by the oldest of the missionai ies that his 
widow destroyed a million of lives. If we 



take off a discount of seventy-five per cent, for 
the language of excited feeling, there still 
remains a fearful reckoning against the in 
genuities of statesmen. The massacre of an 
offending tribe by the ten thousand seems to 
have been a trifling matter to this energetic 
lady, whose military tastes have so reduced 
the population, it is said, that where five hun 
dred children used to be seen playing, now 
there are twenty ; not more than one woman 
in twenty being made a mother. 

In 1844 the master and mate of the bark 
Marie Laure, of Port Louis, were charged at 
Tamatave with detaining under the hatches 
seven native labourers returning from engage 
ments at Mauritius, with the intention of 
kidnapping them for slaves. This, true or 
false, would be, of course, denied ; but the 
mate, Mr. Heppick, a British- American born 
subject, was detained upon the accusation, and 
eventually himself offered for sale in a public 
market. That was in accordance with a 
Malagasy law, by which Radama had ordained 
that any foreigner detected in exporting native 
slaves should himself be reduced to slavery in 
Madagascar. Mr. Heppick was bought or 
ransomed by the French traders of Tamatave 
at the price of thirty dollars, and set free. 
H. M. S. " Con way " was sent to inquire into 
the matter, and was only puzzled with con 
flicting statements. In 1845 the European 
traders resident at Tamatave, whose operations 
had already been much crippled by the Queen, 
received orders to quit Madagascar, with their 
families and effects, within a fortnight. The 
French sent petitions to Bourbon, the English 
to Mauritius ; and two French and one English 
vessel were soon on the spot, pleading for one 
year s grace. The authorities were under 
orders ; the fortnight was on the point of 
expiring, and their heads would have answered 
for it, if they had taken upon themselves to 
extend the time of grace while sending to 
request the Queen to alter her instructions. 
The French and English vessels, therefore, 
having embarked the merchants, proceeded to 
"give the Ovahs a lesson," by destroying the 
fort of Tamatave. This fort had been built 
not many years previously by two Arab 
engineers, and was much stronger than the 
assailants had supposed. After a long cannon 
ade the storming party took the outer works, 
and were obliged then to retreat, for they could 
do no more ; so they regained their ships, 
setting fire on their way to the town, that had 
been deserted on the first symptom of an 
impending struggle. Twenty-one Europeans 
were killed, and fifty-six wounded. Of course 
the native loss was greater, but the Ovahs 
claimed the victory ; and it is said by their 
antagonists that the next morning the heads 
of the slain English and French were exposed 
upon the beach opposite the ships, affixed to 
poles. The ships fired their cannons, and sailed 
off with their merchants. Not very long 
afterwards the English vessel coming once 
more into the roadstead of Tamatave, found 
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But course determined ; and its houow eyes, 
That showed no light nor vision, led the way, 
By spirit instinctive, while the train moved on, 
Through tho dark silence of the abysmal sea. 

Again old Ocean spake. " Man ploughs and sows, 
And penetrates the bowels of the earth 
For mines and treasure ; likewise measuring 
Her periods and the changes of her rocks, 
Above, and deep beneath. I know no change, 
Master, or measurer, companion, friend ; 
Like the sublime old heavens, I dwell alone, 
Apart from alteration through all times 
Apart from man s intrusion, who but dares, 
In his frail bark, at mercy of the winds, 
The thin foam-surface of my cmpery 
To skim. But what is this ? A Shape unknown 
Moves through my lowest depths. Say, what art 
thou 1 " 

THE TELEGRAPH. 

I am the instrument of man s desire 
To hold communion with his fellow man, 
In distant fields in other climes afar 
Swifter than flight of migratory bird- 
Nay, swift almost as speech from mouth to mouth. 

THE SEA. 

Man hath his ships, and on my surface holds 
Permission to appear ; but for my depths, 
They have been sacred evermore. Depart ! 

THE TELEGRAPH. 

Slow are his ships, Sea, when wind and sail 
Propel, and e en the engines that surpass 
All sails, are tedious when compared with me. 
Thou measurest not thy being by its time, 
But men are children of a varying span ; 
Their life is made of years, their years of days, 
And every day to them built up of hours, 
Which gives them all the hold they have on earth, 
To do and suffer. 

THE SEA. 

Tis their destiny : 
Seek not by science to disturb the law 
Which framed humanity, and meted out 
Its time and space. Return, and climb the rock. 

THE TELEGRAPH. 

But science also is man s destiny 

Whereby tis granted to his working brain, 

His industry, his patience, and resolve, 

To change his old relations with the law 

Of space and time ; henceforth dependent made 

On man s advance in knowledge, and the power 

Of using knowledge. 

THE SEA. 

Till perchance his mind, 
Grown mad with its ambition and success, 
This strange encroachment on my solemn depths 
May seek to raise into some mastery 
Over my realm ; wherefore, oh Serpent-shape, 
Turn back, lest I upreud thce, and aloft 
Send drifting like a wreck of ropes, till cast 
By my indignant waves upon the strand, 
To rot amidst the weeds. 

THE TELEGRAPH. 

Awhile forbear, 

Great nurse and cradle of the infant earth ! 
Nor scorn man s efforts at a natural growth, 
Which in some distant age may hope to find 
Maturity, if not perfection. 



Speak: 

I am no friend to the busy insect man 
Nor yet his foe. His white sail comcth goeth 
His engines with the long black train of clouds, 
Pass and repass. So let them. To my vastueso, 
The surfaces they t ravers 3 arc as lines 
Of spider-work against the moving sky. 
I scarce observe their presence ; therefore speak: 
But pause while speaking for I well observe 
That never hast thou ceased to glide along 
While holding parley. 

THE TELEGRAPH. 

Wondrous is my power, 
And certain in its action ; but, Sea, 
I must lie humbly underneath thy throne, 
Accordant with thy laws ; therefore, I pray, 
Be patient of my progress, and receive 
This justifying creed of human hopes. 

THE SEA. 

My caverns hear thee, but perchance the sands. 
May be thine only chronicle ; erased 
With the next tide. 

THE TELEGRAPH. 

Let iny words be erased 
When they have done their work. 

THE SEA. 

Slumber comes o er me 
But in my visions shall thy voice be heard. 

THE TELEGRAPH. 

In ages past, the sovereigns of the earth 
Held human lives as dust beneath their feet, 
And neighbouring nations born but to be made 
Their tributary vassals ; distant lands, 
Having thy broad arm thrown between, appeared 
As barbarous, worthy conquest, or contempt, 
j Long devastating wars, or all the scorn 
That ignorance could breed. The earth was then 
A feasting place and footstool for its kings. 
The kings adorned the soldiers and the priests, 
The one with golden garb with fruitful fields 
The other ; both becoming thus a power 
Within a power, and all cementing close 
Despotic thrones. The People, body and mind, 
Subdued like metal cast in sandy moulds, 
Not knowing its own strength, and being weak 
By ignorance, and lack of rational will, 
So that they starved not, question d not the right 
Of aught, as ordered by these heaven-sent kings, 
With their strong armies and their banded priests. 
Whereof it came, that nation thought of nation, 
Not as a part of the great family 
Of human kind, but, mainly, as a honlc 
Fit to be slaughtered, plundered, hated, scorned 
Belied in daily speech, and history. 
Such thoughts and deeds have with thoso ages 



And nation knowing nation by the truth, - 
By actual presence, and familiar words, 
Spoken or written, henceforth will ba slow 
To see the red necessity of war, 
Save as a brain-disease of knaves and fools, 
Nor lend a ready ear to statesmen s tricks, 
Hatching an insult or alarm of foes, 
Dispersing thus at home men s active thoughts 
O er all then- groaning needs and social wrongs. 
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Yes: 
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band, 
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THE SEA. 
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OUK PHANTOM SHIP IN DOCK. 



MR. HENRY HURLEY, who is al-.iit 
in our Phantom Ship, has favoured u 
the following communication : 

To detail the various cil 
have led to the ;i]i[&gt;io;i. ; [ion &lt;/f 

your olMMli.-nt servant, IN my Kubl. 
would only harass i ! 
and would add nothing to the sum d 
by a stern parent to accompany me in mv 
iiiiiruition to another and a distant ci.niitrv. 
Nobody i-equires my services; in.lxHly l.uys 
my | ..i. -nis. The " Phantom Shij 
Tis well ! Hut to show an ungrateful i-.mntry 
that I return good for evil, I &lt;u-&gt;i 
day or two to discoursing on tin- i 
Docks, for the benefit of the reading public. 
I flatter myself that I know them |&gt;r.--ty w.-?l 
by this time. There may have t 
for my living in the city in a &lt;|\iiet an-i . 
manner, during the titling of the ship. .\ . 
, 

I think that if ymi want t&lt;i --et I 
notion of what kiml &gt;&lt;\ \-l 
may take tin- f..m,i \ good 

.-ample to IM- HI \\itli ; they o.-ellpy . 
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and vault-room for .-i \ty-li\e ti 
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almost all tli" tobai-.-o; and nnn-h 
&gt;i;-ar tliat OOI * U lu-n 

bu-y, they employ three thnu^-u 
their averaire numb.-r of ship- 
hun.livd and til ty to two hun.i. 
tin- jm.-eiit numb. : 

urera 
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about four hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
per annum ; their capital, three millions nine 
hundred thousand pounds. The value of the 
property they contain,,on an average, minus 
duty, is eight or ten millions. These are a 
few leading commercial facts, which will 
bring the place, under its mercantile aspect, 
pretty well before you. Accompany me now 
along the crowded waggon-laden streets of the 
city by lofty warehouses and under monster 
cranes to where those masts with their yards 
and cordage break out among the houses 
against the sky, and we will look at the place 
as visitors. How an establishment looks in a 
blue-book, is of course important ; how it 
looks in the book of Nature, is interesting 
too ! 

We come to East Smithfield ; we arrive at 
the principal entrance. There is a plain 
brown gateway with offices on either side, and 
we pass in. There lies before you a vague 
view of masts and rigging, with flags dangling 
out. The pavement around swarms with 
brown casks ; on your left rises a tall, stately 
wool warehouse. If you go, now, the first 
things that will attract your attention are two 
monster casks painted green, sheltered by an 
airy canopy. These were intended for the 
Great Exhibition ; they come from Spain, and 
contain, each, ten butts of sherry (and I am 
about to emigrate ! ) Meanwhile, there is a 
general air of brisk business ; brokers clerks, 
and owners employes are running about ; a 
sunburnt skipper passes along and a stout, 
good-natured old gentleman with tasting 
order. To the right is the Superintendent s 
Office. On a table, as you enter the house, 
is a list of the ships in Dock, for general 
reference : inside, the clerks are working away 
quickly and regularly with the same steadi 
ness as the clock ticks along : 

" Lady Sale come in 1 " asks a man, opening 
the door. 

" Expect her by the next tide, " and the 
door shuts, and all goes on as before. 

As you move about in the open space (they 
call it the " Crescent ") the Wool Warehouses 
tower to the left. The crane swings a bale 
dangles aloft slides quietly in on the fourth 
story perhaps. On each story the square 
dense white bales lie piled. About ninety 
thousand bales pass through the Docks in the 
year. A great deal comes from our Australian 
colonies. And how quick the wool process is ! 
The sheep are sheared in December : the 
" clip " is shipped and arrives in London by 
April : every month or six weeks there are 
periodical sales and off go the bales by 
Pickt ord to the railway stations. In each 
bale you see a little hole where the wool sticks 
out puffily, so that it looks like a bird s nest 
turned inside out this enables the purchaser 
to try the sample. What surprises you most, 
though, in these warehouses is to find the 
cranes worked by tread-wheels. When I first 
ascended amidst the thick woolly atmosphere 
that feels as if it was a "comforter" across your 



mouth I heard a wild singing and clanging. 
I looked and saw the tread-wheel clashing 
bravely round the men inside in their sleeves, 
with red faces, singing and stamping furiouslv.- 
It quite reminds one of white mice in their 
little corn mill. But no mechanical power 
and the authorities have tried several methods 
is found half so serviceable. 

We now move down to the quays, where 
the vessels are lying. Between the sheds 
and the ships there is a constant running of 
barrows and rolling of casks. We pass a 
stately Yankee liner which has one or two 
men painting her while the black cook hovers 
about the deck. A Spanish mongrel brig 
neither large nor clean lies, further in, 
with a dark, bearded, indolent crew. Occa 
sionally, by-the-bye, these foreign skippers 
take a fancy to clearing their vessels themselves, 
instead of having it done by the Dock men. 
The crew work a little then " knock off " 
and smoke then work again a little and 
smoke again , and the process of unloading 
takes three times the usual time. Next the 
Spaniard lies a Dutchman and outside a 
brig, loaded as you see by her depth is 
hauling out through the throng of vessels in 
a wonderful manner. " Let go the line ! " 
shouts somebody ; "Haul away ! " shouts some 
body else ; the ropes are all lying in confusion 
about her deck, and two huge sides of beef 
are sprawling on an ensign there. As you pass 
along, the aspect of light hair and blue eyes 
informs you that the crew of the schooner, 
there, are brother Northerns ; a dog is chasing 
a rabbit, playfully, about the deck ; she is a 
Swede. 

Into the Western Dock the largest, and 
the one we have been looking at, first there 
runs a jetty of seven hundred feet long,andsixty 
feet wide capable of accommodating thirty 
large ships. A tram-road runs down the 
centre. Goods are lying there cylinders 
full of nails boxes and bags ; a truck rolls 
along with clean new spades upon it spades 
that will never be sullied by English earth ; 
they are going down to an emigrant ship. 
These ships generally come to the jetty. Before 
the " Phantom Ship " had arrived at what my 
parent calls "her highly satisfactory state 
of forwardness," I went down to the end of 
the jetty, to see one which was just ready to 
sail. The passengers were clustered together, 
sitting on their luggage, accompanied here 
and there by some friend who had come to 
" see them off." The young men were chatting 
listlessly ; the mothers only looked at each 
other which I thought the saddest part of 
the picture ; the girls were very silent and 
composed. The children were spelling the 
names on the boxes, and playing about, and I 
wondered how much they would remember 
of England, years hence, in their distant land; 
if they would remember " coming away ;" and 
I thought how they would ask all about it. 
And then I saw a sort of movement on board, 
and a little dwarf of a man with a shrill voice. 
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away with unresting regularity, (Coleridge 
called a steam-engine a giant with one 
idea" what a capital expression !) and keeps 
a dozen necessary machines spinning ; a 
circular saw hisses through the wood like 
fire ; or steel is carved into the tools of labour. 

And it is worth while pausing here to 
notice the comparatively insignificant period 
of time in which these Docks have reached 
such substantial magnificence. London was 
Jxbout a century behind Liverpool in the 
matter of wet docks. The West India Docks 
(which were the first) did not open, even 
partially, till 1802 ; the East India followed 
next (the two companies joined in 1838) ; and 
the London Docks were opened in 1805. They 
had a monopoly of ships coming with wine, 
brandy, tobacco, and rice (except from the 
East and West Indies) ; but this expired in 
1826. 

It may be merely fanciful on my part 
possibly, perhaps, only a liveliness induced 
By approaching emigration, but I think 
these Docks must positively be places of 
luxurious wandering to Custom House officers. 
You don t go far there without lighting on 
one of these gentlemen. What must his 
feelings be when he gazes on the Tobacco 
Warehouse ; five acres of solid tobacco rising 
upwards to the stars ! I could write a poem 
on that subject, if I did not remember the 
fate of my volume. I have often thought of 
it as I gazed on the snug little wooden boxes 
marked " landing-waiter." I have seen a 
gauger buzzing round a cask like a bee 
round a flower. There is a little publication 
not, perhaps, amusing, but full of matter 
a calm, judicious, well-weighed work, called 
"The Custom House Guide." This work 
sets forth, in cold blood, all that is required for 
an aspiring youth employed in the Customs 
business to know. For instance, the Phan 
tom Ship will " clear outwards " before long. 
She has previously been what is delicately 
called "rummaged," when she delivered her 
last cargo. Then the master delivered his 
certificate of clearance of last voyage, and 
made his "entry outwards," by giving his 
" particulars of entry " names of places 
where she is bound, list of goods to be 
shipped, &c. No goods can be shipped at all, 
before the entry outwards of the ship and 
entry of the goods have been made, and there 
has been a " cocket " granted ; which word 
" cocket," according to Johnson, is of " un 
certain derivation," but which means " a seal 
belonging to the Custom House," or " a scroll 
of parchment sealed and delivered by the 
officers of the Custom House to merchants, as 
a warrant that their merchandise is entered." 
By-the-bye, I have heard it complained that 
the cocket writers are given to scrawling 
fearfully ; and there is an anecdote current, 
that one of them, when asked to expound, 
replied that he was a " cocket writer" but 
by no means a "cocket reader;" which 
cheerful flash of humour must have quite 



relieved the dry nature of the business. One 
master will have to deliver a " content " of all 
goods, packages, marks and numbers on them 
on oath, and answer all questions put to him 
by the collector or controller, on oath. The 
" file of cockets," and the " victualling bill," 
will, after passing through the hands of the 
"searcher," be finally given to him, as his 
authority to go. These proceedings make up 
what is called a " clearing outwards." 

Our captain is now employed in getting his 
crew. He has his option as to where he will 
engage them ; but he must go before a 
" Shipping Master," to sign his agreement 
with them in his presence. Wages vary the 
best amount to about two pounds ten shillings 
a month, for an able seaman. The continental 



contented with inferior fare to the profound 
contempt of Jack. One day that I was 
standing on the quay of the Western Dock, 
looking at a Spaniard in a brig, who, somehow 
or other, reminded me of Sancho Panza, a 
sailor who was standing by, got up a little 
conversation. " They gets very little ; dessay 
them in the brig don t get more than ten 
shillings a month. But they can live on any 
thing, these fellows ; sorts of fish, and messes, 
that an Englishman would not look at ! " To 
Jack, that Spaniard exactly realised Junius s 
description of somebody as " infamous and 
contented." 

Meanwhile, the faithful " lumpers " have 
stowed the cargo. Cask after cask has swung 
with a slow, burly movement over the side, 
under the eye of that little brown fellow with 
earrings, our first mate. The copper ridge 
has gradually sunk lower. Then there is an 
appearance of spruce comfort attempted in 
the cabin a desperate effort made to get the 
whole region to look like an easy, comfortable 
house. I observe that when Major and Mrs. 
Bunt come on board to inspect their abode, 
the ropes, masts, wheel, &c., are all as 
neat and quiet-looking as if they were only 
mere forms or ornaments as if there would 
be no working, tossing, creaking, thumping at 
all. But before long, those bare, clear-looking 
masts will be alive, like trees clothing them 
selves with foliage : I shall be perched on the 
poop, watching the land melt into the clouds, 
and the morning journals will announce in a 
calm unimpassioned manner 

"Sailed Phantom Ship for Australia. 
Fresh breezes, and fine." 



THE STOEY OF A SAILOE S LIFE. 

CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

MY prayer all alone on the solitary island 
made me feel a good deal easier ; and I had 
strength to bury my comrade. I then made 
my bed, and laid myself down, with my 
dog alongside of me, and soon fell asleep, 
and I slept very soundly till the next 
morning. 

After I awoke I went to the beach to see il 
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goat, my dog would be able to catch him. 
And, with this thought, I went to sleep, and 
I slept very soundly till the next morning ; 
when, after returning my thanks to God for 
preserving me during the night, I made a fire, 
and cooked myself some breakfast ; and, after 
I and my dog had done, we travelled on to 
my old habitation, and soon packed up my 
all. And, when I counted my stones, I found 
that I had been one hundred and fifteen days 
on the island. And away I and my dog 
went, back to my new lodgings ; and we got 
back before sunset, for we had taken a 
nearer road than we did the first day. And 
after I had put all my store in my new house, 
I went to bed, for I was tired ; and the first 
thing I did, next morning, was to regulate 
my time-keeper, in digging two more holes, 
and put my stones in them ; and cutting my 
notches in a tree, that stood close by. And 
now I began to work at my bow and arrows ; 
for that purpose I killed a large tortoise, to 
get his gut to make a string for my bow ; 
and after getting a piece of wood, fit for a bow, 
I made it ; and I found my gimlet that I 
had found in my poor shipmate s trousers 
pocket very handy. And after my bow was 
done, I went to work to make the arrow, and 
I finished my weapon in three days, which 
I don t think very long, considering I had 
nothing but my knife to do it with, and 
I had everything to look for before T could 
use it. 

I was soon repaid for my trouble ; for the 
fourth day that I was out with my bow and 
arrow, and my dog. I wounded an old she- 
goat, and my dog soon caught it ; and as he 
and I were bringing the goat home, I found 
that two young ones followed the old one ; 
and as the old goat was only wounded in the 
leg, I tied her up outside my grove ; and I had 
the pleasure of seeing them come to the old 
one, and sucking her. After they were tired 
of sucking, they laid down beside the old 
dam. 

My next trouble was to make a place to 
keep my goats in ; and I turned to, and 
fenced a piece of ground all round, which 
cost me a good deal of trouble ; but I com 
pleted a piece in four days, and I put my 
goats into it : and now, keeping the young 
ones by themselves, I had some milk to 
drink, which was a great help to me ; and I 
returned the Almighty God thanks for his 
wonderful mercy to me. And now that I saw 
I had made a good job of the fence, that I 
had made tot my goats, I intended to make 
a sort of fence round my dwelling-place, and 
to try to cover it more from the sun, for 
rain is scarcely ever known in these islands, 
for I had been here now one hundred and 
eighty-four days, and I had no rain all 
that time ; so to work I went, and finished 
my job in about thirty days, and I found 
myself a good deal more comfortable than 
I was before. 

I had not long finished my job, when one 



night, which I believed to be nearly the latter 
end of September, it came on to blow and rain 
as if heaven and earth were coming together, 
and very heavy lightning and thunder along 
with it. It was a night such as I had not ex 
perienced since I had been on the island, and 
I thanked the Lord Almighty for putting it 
into my head to put my house to rights, in 
order to shelter me from the weather. But 
about midnight, as near as I could guess, the 
roof, and everything that I had put on my 
house, was blown off, and I was exposed to 
the open air. The only thing that I was 
fretting about was, that the rain would put 
my fire out, which I had been at so much 
trouble in getting ; but about four or five 
o clock next morning, the rain ceased, and the 
wind died away, and by sunrise it was quite a 
fine morning. And, thanks be to God, my 
fire was not gone out ; but, on looking round 
me, to see the destruction which the wind and 
lightning had caused, and still I was saved 
amongst the living to praise the Lord, which 
I did, I hope, with a true heart, I had the 
misfortune to find that one of my young 
goats had been killed by lightning, for he 
was black and blue all over ; my house 
was much damaged, and my bed soaking with 
rain. 

Repairing my house and bed cost me a 
good deal of trouble and time, for I had 
never been properly well since the night the 
hurricane swept over the island, and I found 
myself getting worse every day. My legs 
began to swell very much, so that I was 
scarcely able to go to the spring to fetch 
my water, or able to catch a tortoise ; but 
mv dg) m y on ly companion, used to fetch 
them to me. But at last I got that bad, 
that I was not able to get up out of my 
bed-place, and I nearly gave myself up for 
lost. 

I had lain in this state two or three days, 
when one day, as I was nearly famishing 
with thirst, I heard my dog barking a good 
deal more than he used to do. I tried to 
get up, but I could not. I called my dog, 
" Nero ! Nero ! " as loud as I could, but still 
he kept on barking, but I could hear that he 
was getting nearer to my habitation. But 
what was my surprise when I heard a human 
voice singing out to some one, " Come along, 
Jack, I must go and see where this dog is 
going to ! " I cannot express my feelings at 
the first sound of a human voice. Joy and 
fear overcame me, so that I was nearly 
fainting away when my dog came in, and two 
men close to him. They were quite surprised 
at finding me there, and they asked me 
several questions, which I was scarcely able 
to answer ; but after a little while, I asked 
one of them to give me a drink of water 
which I had in my hat, and after I got a 
little revived, I asked them how they came 
there. They told me they belonged to an 
American schooner, called the " Flying Fish," 
of Baltimore, and that they came on shore 
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man that she had for a bar-keeper had cheated of logwood, to take to London; and, thanks 



her. I told her that I would do it with plea 
sure ; for, thanks be to God, my leg was 
getting nearly well ; and, on overhauling her 
book, I found a great many frauds. And 
when the man was asked about it, he said 
that he would settle everything in the morn 
ing ; but that night he ran away, and took 
nearly fifty dollars, that he had received from 
different people, along with him ; and we 
never saw no more of him. Now my leg, as 
I told you before, was nearly well ; and she 
asked me if I would be kind enough to look 
after her bar; and, after a little consideration, 
I consented. And I showed her what money 
I had of my own before I had anything to do 
with her money ; and she agreed to give me 
twenty dollars a mouth, and my board ; and 
I went and took charge of everything. But, 
to make a long story short, before I had 
been her bar-keeper two months, I became 
her husband ; for I married her the 5th 
of April, 1822 ; and, thanks be to God, a 
very good wife she proved to be. And I 
began to look upon myself as settled ; and 
I wrote a letter to my son and to Mr. 
Mellish ; telling Mr. Mellish that, if he 
thought my son deserved it, or stood in need 
of it, to let him have the sixty pounds that 
I put in his hands when I was paid off from 
the " Policy." 

I was beginning to do very well ; but we 
appoint, and the Almighty disappoints ; for, 
the sickly season setting in very severe, my 
wife, my dearest Martha, caught the fever, 
And died in three days after she was taken 
"bad ; and I buried her on the 25th of July, 
1822. I had not been long at home before I 
was taken bad, and the doctor advised me to 
go to the hospital, which I accordingly did ; 
but, before I went to the Hospital, I had my 
house shut up, and I left what goods there 
were in charge of my late wife s sister ; and I 
took about two hundred dollars, in notes, 
along with me in the hospital. I stayed in 
the hospital about six weeks, when it pleased 
God to let me recover and get to my senses 
again ; for I had been out of my mind nearly 
all the time that I had been there. And, when I 
came to inquire after my late wife s sister, 
I was obliged to hear that she died about four 
days after I had gone into the hospital. But 
I soon got better, and I came out of the 
hospital on the 1st day of October ; and I 
felt myself very weak when I came out into 
the fresh air. And when I got home to 
where I had lived, I found an empty house ; 
for, after my sister-in-law died, everything 
was taken out of the house, and was ordered 
to be burnt. So here I was again, nearly as 
bad as I was when I first came to New 
Orleans ; and I began to take a dislike to the 
place, and I intended to leave it as soon as I 
could ; and the very next day I shipped my 
self on board the "Friendship;" and we 
sailed from New Orleans, the 10th day of 
October, for Campeachy, to take in a cargo 



be to God, T got quite well again. And we 
soon got our cargo ; and we sailed from 
Campeachy the 2nd of November, and we 
had a very good passage home, as far as the 
English Channel, when the wind got round to 
the eastward, which delayed us three or four 
weeks. Our provisions got very short, and 
especially our water; and, our ship being 
very leaky, we were obliged to put into 
Falmouth harbour, where we discharged all 
her cargo ; and the owners came down to 
Falmouth, and, finding that the ship wanted 
a great deal of repair, they paid the crew 
their wages, and I was discharged on the 5th 
day of January, 1823. Now, it being the dead 
of the winter, and, knowing that there would 
be very few ships, in London, to be got at 
that time of the year, I shipped myself on 
board of a brig, belonging to Bangor, in Wales, 
called the " Jane Ellen ; " and she was bound 
up the Straits, to Smyrna, with a cargo of 
pilchards. And we sailed from Falmouth the 
12th of January ; and, thanks be to God, we 
had a very good passage out to Smyrna, and 
we arrived there the 3rd day of March ; and 
we kept trading from one place to another 
till the latter part of 1824 ; and nothing par 
ticular happened during that time. And, 
thanks be to God, I was in good health ; 
when, on the 10th of October, 1824 when we 
were lying at Cephalonia our captain got a 
freight for London to take a cargo of currants 
there ; and, when we got our cargo in, we 
sailed from Cephalonia, on the 24th of Oc 
tober. And we had a very good passage 
down as far as the rock of Gibraltar, where 
we were obliged to lay wind-bound for several 
days, for it blew a very heavy gale of wind ; 
but, thanks be to God, we held on, though a 
great many ships parted from their anchors 
and were driven on shore ; but, on the 10th 
of December it moderated, and we got under 
way, and, thanks be God, we arrived safe 
at the Downs on the 24th of December. 

Our master being eager to get something 
fresh on board for Christmas Day, for dinner, 
he sent me on shore, in one of the Deal boats, 
to get something ; for the master himself 
was very poorly, and he was not able to 
go. And I had been mate of the brig for 
about eighteen months, for we lost our mate, 
that came out from England with us, at 
Smyrna, by sickness ; so ashore I went. And 
when I left the brig the weather looked very 
fair, for the time of the year, and the wind 
was about west by south ; but we scarcely got 
on shore when the wind shifted round to the 
south-south-east, and it came on to blow tre 
mendous hard, and a heavy sea came tumbling 
in upon the beach. And I Avanted the water 
men to go off at once, but they refused to go 
off till low water, which was about three 
o clock in the afternoon, and when I landed, 
it was about eleven o clock in the forenoon ; 
and the weather came on in thick snow 
showers ; and two of the Deal boats tried to 
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if I wanted any more money before I left 
London, he would let me have it. I thanked 
him very kindly. 



STUDENT LIFE IN PARIS. 

THE first impression of the Student of 
Students in Paris is one of curiosity. " "When 
do the students find time to study ? " is the 
natural inquiry. The next impression solves 
the mystery, by leading to the satisfactory 
conclusion, that the students do not find time to 
study. To be sure, eminent physicians, great 
painters, and acute lawyers, do occasionally 
throw sufficient light upon society to render 
its intellectual darkness visible. And the 
probabilities are that these physicians are not 
born with diplomas, as children are, occa 
sionally, with cauls ; nor the painters sent 
into the world with their pencils at their 
fingers ends ; nor the lawyers launched into 
existence sitting upon innate woolsacks. The 
inference, then, is, that education has done 
something towards their advancement, and 
that they, necessarily, have done something 
towards their education. 

But the lives of great men are the lives of 
individuals, not of masses. And with these 
I have nothing now to do. It is possible that 
the Quartier Latin contains at the present 
moment more than one " mute inglorious " 
Moliere, or Paul de Kock, guiltless, as yet, of 
his readers demoralisation. Many a young 
man who now astonishes the H6tel Corneille, 
less by his brains than his billiards, may one 
day work hard at a barricade, and hai der still, 
subsequently, at the galleys ! But how are 
we to know that these young fellows, with 
their long legs, short coats, and faces patched 
over with imdecided beards, are geniuses, 
unless, as our excellent friend, the English 
plebeian, has it, they " behave as such ? " Let 
us hope, at any rate, that, like glow-worms, 
they appear mean and contemptible in the 
glara of society, only to exhibit their shining 
qualities in the gloom of their working hours. 

It is only, then, with the outward life of 
the students that I have to deal. "With this, 
one may become acquainted without a very 
long residence in the Quartier Latin that 
happy quarter where everything is subservient 
to the student s taste, and accommodated to 
the student s pocket where amusement is 
even cheaper than knowledge where braces 
are uninspected, and blushes unknown where 
gloves are not enforced, and respectability has 
no representative. 

If the student be opulent that is to say, 
if he have two hundred francs a month (a 
magnificent sum in the quarter) he lives 
where he pleases probably in the Hotel 
Corneille ; if he be poor, and is compelled to 
vegetate, as many are, upon little more than a 
quarter of that amount, he lives where he can 
no one knows where, and very few know how. 
It is principally from among this class, who 
are generally the sons of peasants or ouvriers, 



that France derives her great painters, lawyers, 
and physicians. They study more than their 
richer comrades ; not only because they have 
no money to spend upon amusement, but be 
cause they have, commonly, greater energy 
and higher talents. Indeed, without these 
qualities they would not have been able to 
emancipate themselves from the ignoble occu 
pations to which they were probably born ; 
unlike the other class of students, with whom 
the choice of a profession is guided by very 
different considerations. 

It is a curious sight to a man fresh from 
Oxford or Cambridge to observe these poor 
students sunning themselves, at midday, in 
the gardens of the Luxembourg with their 
sallow, bearded faces, bright eyes, and long 
hooded cloaks, which, notwithstanding the 
heat of the weather, "circumstances" have not 
yet enabled them to discard. Without stopping 
to inquire whether there really be anything 
new under the sun," it may be certainly 
assumed that the garments in question could 
not be included in the category. If, however, 
they are heavy, their owners hearts are light, 
and their laughter merry enough even to 
their last pipe of tobacco. After the last pipe 
of tobacco, but not till then, comes despair. 

The more opulent students resemble their 
poorer brethren in one respect: they are 
early risers. Some breakfast as early as 
seven o clock ; others betake themselves by 
six to their ateliers, or lectures or pretend to 
do so returning, in two or three hours, to a 
later meal. This is of a substantial cha 
racter, consisting of two or three courses, 
with the eternal vin ordinaire. When living 
in a h6tel, the student breakfasts in the 
midst of those congenial delights ; the buzz 
of conversation, the fumes of tobacco, and 
the click of the billiard-balls. By means of 
these amusements, and sundry semi tasses 
and petits verres, he contrives to kill the 
first two or three hours after breakfast. 
Cards and dominoes are also in great request 
from an early hour, and present to an 
Englishman a curious contrast with his own 
national customs. In England, he is accus 
tomed to find card-playing in the morning 
patronised only by the most reckless ; in 
France it is the commonest thing in the 
world to see a pair of gentlemen with grey 
hairs and every attribute of respectability, 
employed, at nine o clock, upon a game of 
ecarte, enlivened by little glasses of brandy and 
the never-failing pipe. If a young English 
man in London, instead of an old Frenchman 
in Paris, was to addict himself to such un 
timely recreations, he would probably be cut 
off with a shilling. 

When the heat and smoke of the cafe 
become too much even for French students, 
they drop off by twos and threes, and seek the 
fresh air. The Luxembourg Gardens are close 
by, and here they principally congregate. 
Amusing figures they look, too, in their pre 
sent style of costume, which is a burlesque 
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. The 

favour. h a i 1- a \. . 

| nap ; wh: 

lieve il to brush the wrong way. 

The 00 ; "t descripti. 

.-, without shape or mat-. 
.. ae little Mow the hips as the 
can iK-rsuade himself is not utterly 
The remain 1 &gt;stume is of 

shades of eccentricity, according to tin- 
of madness employed u]K&gt;n its mamr 
As for the beard and moustaches, tl. 
rangeiueut is quite a matter of fancy 
are not two Arsons alike in this respect in 
the whole quarter : it may be remarked, how 
ever, that shaving is decidedly on the ; 

The Luxembourg Garden is principally 
remarkable for its statues without : 
al in. &lt;iid trees without almonds, and gritettes 

it number. Its groves of hor.- 

nuts would be very beautiful if, in their 

i condition, they did not remind the 

unprejudiced observer who is, of course, 

i of the ixxxlle dogs, who in their 



eMlnpli.i 

his audience, or the kicks of hi* .- 
proprietor. This is nrol 

formauee of the wonderfn. : .1 it is 

remarkable that whatev : thrown 

into the circle, it is never sufficient, according 
to the exhibitor, to induce him to show off 
his grand tricks, so high a value doea he place 
ujxm his own talents. 

Who, among a different claw of the animal 
Nation, does not know what is called a 
" genius," who seta even a higher value upon 
his talents, who is equally capricious, and 
who certainly has never yet been persuaded 
to show off his " grand trick ? " 

You are probably next attracted by a crowd 



tion, 



hort distance, surrounding an 
ear to every English heart that of 



" I uiii-h." The same familiar sentry-box 
with tlib same green baize, hides th&gt; 
mysteries wliich are known to evei 
the part of "Hamlet" that is to 
though not exactly omitted, is o-i 
not first business." His hunch ha.* 



i "-Hi an . t" imitate fulness; his nose, its rubicuudity ; ami hi* 

the trees. The queens of France, too, who ; profligacy, its point. He is a fed 
look down upon you from pedestals at every when translated into French, and has a sue- 
turn, were evidently the work of some secret j cessful rival in the person of one -N 
republican; and the lions that flank the who, by the way, gives its name to th- 
terraces on either side, are apparently in- 1 and who is chiefly remarkable for a won- 
teuded as a satire upon Britain. However, if . derful white hat, and a head wooden 
M animals s&lt;.m-\vhat le.ss even for a low comedian. 



sweet and smiling, one could scarcely wish 
the surrounding scene more so than it is, with 
MI ing shrubs and scarcely less blooming 
damsels, gaily decorated parterres, and gaily 
attired loungers, the occasional crash of a 
military band, and the continual recurrence 
of military manoeuvres. 

Just outside the gates, near the groves of 
tall trees leading to the Barrie re d Enfer, 
there is always something "going on " more 



Nicolet is supposed to be a fast ma: 
enemies are not policemen and magistrates, 




as in the case of " Punch, but 






the reason that his friends are am 

wives. This seems to be the "leading : 

the drama of Nicolet, in common, indeed, with 

that of every other French piece on i 

If it were not considered impertinent iu the 

present day to draw morals. 1 miu ht - 

that ometn ing more than anius. : 



: course, whom it is impossible to j gained by contemplating the young children 
Paris, besides various public exhibi- j among the crowd, who enjoy the delii; . 
tious, all cheap, and some gratuitous. On . of this Fawblat for the million, wit 
a. you are attracted by that most j precocious sagacity. It is delightful, i: 
&gt;lo of attractions a crowd. Edging see the gusto with which th-y ai 
yoiu -way through it, as a late arrival always , iuuendos, and meet improprietu-s half way, 
i t md yourself, with the body of | with all the well-bred composure of the most 

A .-&lt;l from the h6tel, | fashionable audienoe. 
.dilution of a wonderful It is not customary amongst the s- 

under the direction I wait for the end of Nicolet s performance*. 



of ni* ,1 a most repulsive- 

looking ras. ;md bloused as if 

hot for a barricade. The dog, by doing 
nothing, is not obeying orders ; on the con 
trary, ho is proving himself a most saga- 
cious animal by having his own way in 
of all an t .&gt; the master 

attributes, not to the stupidity of the dog, 

the absence of contributions from 
rtators. A few sous are showered 

]"&gt;n this hint ; which pr&lt; 
pcriia).-. brings out the dog s talents to a 
alight extent ; that is to say, he is induced to 
lie down an-1 jir.-tend to be asleep; but it 



before long, in the 
hich is close by the 



The fashionable hour for departure varies ; 
but it is generally about the j--i .... i \vh--n the 
manager s wife begins to take round the hat. 
Any one who accompanies a party of stu- 
most 

ly find him*-lf, &lt; 
"Closeriedfs Lilacs, which 

loaerie " is auocLi 
name with lilacs, probably from the &. 
it contauis fewer flowers of tliat deacriutioa 
than any other place in the n. 
It is a garden somewhat resembling Vauxhall ; 
dwk there is an attempt made at 
lighting it up, eepecially on certain - 
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in the week which are devoted to balls. 
These balls do not vary materially from any 
other tenpenny dances, either in London or 
Paris ; but as a morning lounge, the place is 
not without attractions. One of them, is the 
fact that there is no charge for admission, 
the proprietor merely expecting his guests to 
convenue something a regulation which is 
generally obeyed without much objection. 

Throughout the whole day may here be 
seen numerous specimens of the two great 
classes of the quarter students and grisettes ; 
some smoking, and drinking beer and brandy 
in pretty little bosquets, others disporting 
themselves on a very high swing, which 
would seem to have been expressly constructed 
for the purpose of breaking somebody s neck, 
and to have failed in its object, somehow, like 
many other great inventions. Ecarte is also 
very popular ; but the fact that its practice 
requires some little exertion of the intelli 
gence, so very inconvenient to some persons, 
will always prevent it from attaining entire 
supremacy in a place so polite as Paris. 
To meet this objection, however, some inge 
nious person has invented an entirely different 
style of game ; an alteration for which the 
Parisians appear deeply grateful. A small 
toad, constructed of bronze, is placed upon a 
stand, and into its open mouth the player 
throws little leaden dumps, with the privilege 
of scoring some high number if he succeeds, 
and of hitting the legs of the spectators if he 
fails. At this exciting game a party of embryo 
doctors and lawyers will amuse themselves at 
the " Closerie " for hours, and moreover exhibit 
indications of a most lively interest. The 
great recommendation of the amusement, I 
believe, is, that the players might be doing 
something worse ; a philosophical system 
of reasoning which will apply to most 
diversions from pitch-and-toss to man 
slaughter. 

A few hours of this amusement is scarcely 
necessary to give the student that sometimes 
inconvenient instinct an appetite. Accord 
ingly, at about five he begins to think about 
dining ; or rather, he begins to perform that 
operation, for he has been thinking about it 
for some time. 

Dining, in the weak imagination of con 
ventional persons, usually induces visions of 
Vefour, and is suggestive of Provencal fra 
ternity. But the student of the Quartier 
Latin, if he indulges in any such visions, or is 
visited by any such suggestions, finds their 
end about as substantial as their beginning. 
His dreamy dinners have, alas ! no possibility 
of realisation. Truffles to him are tasteless, 
and his " trifles " are literally " light as air." 
Provence provides him, unfortunately, with 
more songs than suppers, and the fraternal 
associations with which he is best acquainted 
are those of the Cuisiniers in the Rue Racine 
or Rue des Mathurins. 

It is, very probably, with one of these 
u Associations Fraterndles des Cuisiniers" 



that the student proceeds to dine. These 
societies, which are fast multiplying in evcrv 
quarter of Paris, are patronised principally by 
Republicans who are red, and by Monarchists 
who are poor. The former are attracted by 
sympathy, the latter are driven by necessity. 
Indeed, a plat at six sous, which is the usual 
price at these establishments, is a very appro 
priate reward for the one, or refuge for the 
other. At these establishments which had 
no existence before the last revolution every 
body is equal ; there are no masters, and 
there are no servants. The garpons who wait 
upon the guests are the proprietors, and the 
guests themselves are not recognised as 
having any superior social position. The 
guest who addresses the waiter as " g -argon" 
is very probably insulted, and the ffarpon who 
addresses a guest as "monsieur" is liable to 
be expelled from the society. In each case, 
" citoyen " is the current form of courtesy, 
and any person who objects to the term is 
free to dine elsewhere. Even the dishes have 
a republican savour. " Macaroni a la Re- 
pitblique" " Fricandeau d la Robespierre" or 
" Filet a la Charrier" are as dear to republican 
hearts as they are cheap to republican pockets. 

A dinner of this kind costs the student 
little more than a franc. If he is more osten 
tatious, or epicurean, he dines at Risbec s, in 
the Place de 1 Odeon. Here, for one franc, 
sixty centimes, he has an entertainment con 
sisting of four courses and a dessert, inclusive 
of half a bottle of vin ordinaire. If he is a 
sensible man, he prefers this to the Associated 
Cooks, who, it must be confessed, even by 
republicans of taste, are not quite what might 
be expected, considering the advancing prin 
ciples they profess. 

After dinner, the student, if the Prado or 
some equally congenial establishment is not 

r, usually addicts himself to the theatre, 
favourite resort is, not the Odeon, as 
might be supposed, from its superior import 
ance and equal cheapness, but the " Theatre 
du Luxembourg," familiarly called by its fre 
quenters why, is a mystery " Bobineau s." 
Here the student is in his element. He talks 
to his acquaintance across the house ; indulges 
in comic demonstrations of extasy whenever 
Mademoiselle Hermance appears on the scene, 
and, in short, makes himself as ridiculous and 
contented as can be. Mademoiselle Hermance, 
it is necessary to add, is the goddess of the 
quarter, and has nightly no end of worshippers. 
The theatre itself is everything that could be 
desired by any gentleman of advanced prin 
ciples, who spurns propriety, and inclines 
himself towards oranges. 

After the theatre the student probably goes 
home, and there I will leave him safely. My 
object has been merely to indicate the general 
characteristics ot his ordinary life, from which 
he seldom deviates, unless tempted by an 
unexpected remittance to indulge in more 
costly recreations, afforded by the Bal Mobile 
or the Chateau Rouge. 
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THE TRESSES OF THE DAY STAH. 

" MR. GOULD S Humming Birds at th- 
Zoological Gardens Sixpence extra." 1 lain 



are known to the naturalists of all countries 
Those who have secured a specimen -..u 



sidered unique, are looked upon with the i 
sort of admiring enry t .at gathers roun&lt; 






prose and very sensible. But with tin * ,.\vner of a genuine Correggio. C.-ill hot t!. s 
leathered jewels still glittering in our vision, enthusiasm by any irreverent n:tn, 
we cannot call them by any less delicate passion for collecting and preservii 
name than some one of the charming Indian objects of nature has raised natural hi&gt;torv 
tenns which belong to the poetry of their into a science. It has enlarged the domain of 



the useful and the beautiful. It ha.- 
such men as Wilson and Audubon. I 
given England one naturalist who has tro l in 
the path of these illustrious observer* with pre 
eminent success. His history is instrn 

Some twenty-five or thirty years ago, there 
was a young man whose "daily walks and 
ancient neighbourhood " were by tie- 
creeks that branch from the ! 
Eton, or on the verge of the adja, -n 
He is sometimes, apparently idl- 



the willow branches in a 



- 

e lat, 



with 



;tssociations. They shall remain in our memory 
under " the. pretty, fond, adoptions Christen 
dom^" by some ot which the ancient Mexicans 
-ed their love for these most brilliant 
of living creatures. They shall be to us 
"raysot the sun" "rose-suckers" "myrtle- 
i " hill stars" " hermits" "comets" 
" stars of the morning " " tresses of the day 
star." When we leave the building in which 
many hundreds of these exquisite things are 
grouped under glass-cases, we will strive to 
that their beauty is not quite animate, 
.ill of the naturalist, who has formed 
this wondrous collection, has given to them 
almost a life-like variety. They hang amidst 
fuchsia flowers, or float over beds of oromelia. 

They sit in their nests upon two white eggs, ! a lump of lead. As 
ready to disclose their " golden couplets." \ minnow, and his orange breast ai 
They dart long beaks into deep, tubular, | blue tail glitter in the evening sun, i 
flowers, hovering beneath the pendant bells, j is ended. In a few days he U stuffed, sitting 
They poise themselves in the air, we hear not on a pendant bough, ready for the plunge, 
the humming of the wings, but we can almost j The unscientific bird-stuffers are am.( 
fancy there is a voice in that beauty. Cortes j there can be life in death. 
*aw their radiant plumage in embroidered: In process of time this j-oirig man has 
and in the mantles of Moutezuma. made a considerable od i is the 

The stern conqueror saw and \\a.s astonished. ! possessor of a few books . 

Hum- especially does " Bewick s Ilird &gt; delight him. 
He earnestly longs to l,..e,.m-- a t -i -ntiiic natu 
ralist ; to attain t&lt;- something more than the 
mechanical skill for wh. 
a reputation. The op|H&gt;rtunity 
leaves his native town, I : i&gt;y the 

- iety ill llic plvp.ti;Ui"li 
cimeiis for their Museum. He marri. - 



a book on his knee, and a gun by his side. 
There is a well-known sound and the gun 
is cocked. The king-fisher has darted upon 
his finny prey, falling into the stream like 
* he rises with the 



What C &gt;f the spoil* of the 

miug Birds, was far inferior to this artificial 

..-ition of their varied existence. 

But how was this marvellous collection 

formed ? " When were the birds sent over?" 

was a question we heard asked. It has been 

one of the many labours of an earnest and 



thoughtful man s life to get together this 

unrivalled x-vsemblag.-. He bqna with a little wife has a remarkable talent lor delineating 

case of the most beautiful and curious, picked N 

out of the ,.,1,1 groups of glass dom ;. publish a beautiful example of 



;y shojw. He DM tHMliinM bought 

upecimeu for a dozen pence, and son 

many guineas. T!,- . from 

- .iitli American Continent and the 
Antilles ; sometimes in packing-case-, 
limes in a letter containing a single bird. 



The fortunate possessors of the rarer sj&gt; ,.f his age 



tneir joint ability ; I. Mine author ; 

he aer.impi. - ttUTJOf 

:i-..m the Himalaya .Momr 

; 

the young man who had *-&gt;\-\ stutled birds at 
Eton, is to take rank amongst !io best natu- 
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magnificent work, of which, though the 
cost is astounding, not a copy now remains 
for sale. After the issue of one or two less 
important books, he commences " The Birds 
of Australia," and completes the series during 
ten years labour. Here are six hundred 
species figured and described from actual ob 
servation in their native haunts. Connected 
with this work of surpassing beauty, and of 
necessarily large cost, there is a touching 
history. The wife of the naturalist was the 
companion of hia voyage. She had drawn 



oy 

on stone nearly all the plates of " The Birds 
of Europe ; " but her loving industry was 
interrupted. She d-~.. "within one short 



year after our return from Australia 



says 



Mr. Gould in his preface ; " during her sojourr 
in which country an immense mass of draw 
ings, both ornithological and botanical, were 
made by her inimitable hand and pencil." 
They went to Australia in 1838 ; they re 
turned in 1840. Mr. Gould is now engaged 
on " The Birds of Asia :" and has. also, issued 



their scaly feathers, the luminous rays are 
absorbed, and they appear black. When it 
is reflected from their feathers, each feather 
being a reflector, they are emeralds and rubies. 
Wondrous provision of the Creator ! Waa 
all this beauty for no purpose but for the 
gratification of a passing curiosity, or the 
pride _ of a mathematical demonstration ? 
Does it not speak to the higher elements of 
our nature, where poetry and art imperfectly 
abide ? The Mexicans felt the poetry when 
th.y looked upon the Humming Birds as 
emblems of the soul, as the Greeks regarded 
the butterfly ; and held that the spirits of 
their warriors, who had died in the defence of 
their religion, were transformed into these 
exquisite creatures, in the mansion ot the sun. 
The collection of Mr. Gould, as exhibited 
in the Gardens of the Zoological Society, is 
comprised in twenty-four cases. His materials 
for a history of Humming Birds extend to 
about three hundred and twenty species. Ten 

Birds of Asia;" and has, also, issued | species only were known to Linnaeus. In 
the first part of a " Monograph of the Tro- 1824 Mr. Bullock had collected a hundred 
chilidae, or Humming Birds." The industry species. In 1842 Mr. Loddiges possessed a 
which has got together, and the taste and | hundred and ninety-six species. Mr. Gould 
science which have arranged, the collection j has acquired two thousand specimens, many 
in the Zoological Gardens, will be permanently I of which have still to be mounted. The rapid 
represented in this book. The coloured en- extension of geographical research, especially 
gravings approach the brilliancy of the in the new world, is well illustrated by the 
plumage of the birds themselves, in a degree additions which are constantly being made to 
which is very remarkable. our knowledge of these birds. They range 

How shall we attempt to describe these over the continent of America, but chiefly 
resplendent children of the day star ? The ! within the tropics. Some species are found 
most vivid colours of the painter s pallette | in the West Indian Islands ; two in the Island 
cannot duplicate their ever-varying tints, of Juan Fernandez ; one in Chiloe, in the 
The drawings of Mr. Gould s admirable book, ; Pacific. In the vast range of the Andes, at 
brilliant as they are with every device that a height of seven or eight thousand feet, they 
can impart a metallic, yet transparent lustre, i are most abundant. They glitter even above 
are opaque when compared with the bright j the snow line at an elevation of fourteen or 
reality. You look upon their plumage under j fifteen thousand feet. Chimborazo has its 
the chastened light of a canvas covering, ! peculiar bird ; and so has Pichinoha. Every 
beneath the glass of their house, and they j valley of those wild regions each a world in 
give out a brilliancy which art cannot even j itself from its prodigious depth exhibits 
then imitate. A sunbeam lights up the : some variety in form or colour. From the 
morning, and they reflect the lustre like immense extent of their geographical range, 
gorgeous gems. Language is still more weak, we may form some notion of the labour 
It must resort to analogies. The naturalists necessary to describe and classify these 
classify the Humming Birds by typical wonders of ornithology a labour which 
names. One species is the velvet bird ; seems never ending, through the constant 
another the topaz ; another the amethyst ; accumulation of new materials, 
another the emerald ; another the ruby ; Let us endeavour to look a little more 
another the sapphire. They have frills, minutely at some of the varieties of beauty in 
rutfs, feathered boots, downy muffs, gorgets, this collection. Each case generally contains 



cravats, helmets. Some are the Sapphos, 
some the Coquettes, some the Fops. All this 
indicates the imperfection of verbal descrip 
tion. Strength becomes exaggeration. " They 
shine as the sun," says one. " They dart 
forth pencils of light," says another. Scit 



then 



to explain their wondrous 



lustre. Audebert demonstrated mathema 
tically that the organisation of their fea- 



/eral species. Pro 



aperly to describi 
al pa^es. We 



one case 

would occupy several pages. We must be 
content with an unscientific glance at a few of 
the more attractive. 

In the second case in the centre is the 
Topaza pyra. Vain were the attempt to 
analyse those hues. There is the metallic 
lustre of the brightest gold, but beneath the 
gold there is a vivid green, running oil into 



thers, i eflectiug the rays of light from I scarlet, contrasting at once and harmonising. 
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a dif- 

. uhite throat 

and t.,.! i. ,ii,.is mingling \\iih the 

brown and tin- i:. hlue. In the 

-..- haVfl tin- .nd the 

(In- two tail- 

- four M live times tin- length of their 
iniiiui. i bright as the m\.-terit.us 

f " ih arctic sky. 1 In the nn 
is the Oreo!.- 

.1 to tii,- monarch of inonnta,; 
bright blue and B 

of the polar 

winter livery in tin- ivgiung of 
In tin- el, -\ enth c.-is. . 

; rabbi, short-l*-akrd. tin- 

boater of the hi-. 1 in tin- 

thin enth case are several sp -.-i.-s of the 
chanming little Ercopiu, their taiM 
\\ith white down, or, as we heard more 

a ally expressed by a fair visitor, with 
-a ;s at tin-is 
contains son, 

brilliasi ds armour 

glittering in ^old- 



: mi i,{ 
atta.-k : mining 

tli.- mal.- Wl 
Indians KI\ In- as.-; 


th&lt;- litt!.- . : ; fury. 












the intruder, and, ul 

sluii-k.s, tin- tiny \\ai imr will light 

di-ath. 

Vai i..ii&gt;, -diii.-t, :^ tli-- f -i in- .,f h.-. :i re, ar* 

.-s and j)iu - 
markalil.- instance ol 
beneficently mad.- f.tr mir in.&gt;tru&lt;-ti.,:,. .- 
nu-nt, and delight, that H 
Qdllection sparkling iii tli - i mile 

piirsM.- the nl.jecl of their 



revolutions of 









amid t la- 
wheels and the rattling 



work it out with i 

purMiing Nature, truck it thiou^h her : 



solitudes, 

.11 of the other. 



may well r.--| 
All -Miitril,. 



end of the room, in the centre, is tin- mar- common Treasury. Study t! : 

vellous J)ociinaste. s s eiixifer, luingiug K-neath ornamental invention-, ..i ih.- civil!-. -d world ; 

the deep tlow-r of /: rbidb i; out studv, too, the work of th.- J iviue Laud 

thrusts a U-alv much longer than it.; whole in these little l.Inls. 
hotly, to suck out the honev from the hidden 



hidden ill vaiii from that unfailing 
of the Humming Birds neces- 



A REAL SISTER OF ( HAiMTV. 



sarily attracts the . n. Hut, to alone, from the of her life: 

nd the hahits of this numerous one might almost say from ti i 
family, we muat study their forms. Never of her 

.11 oi.portunily for HO doing pre.- I - &gt;o.,i, ;t&gt; her m.,ti , 

as in .Mr. Joiild s i-olh-et ion. sit or sprawl on the lloor 01- the 1 : 



piestion may be asked by some, " Wliv. 

are they c:ili,-d Humming Itirds?" The name 



-oine kitten or little dog woul-i 

or the bir.U would li,,p |] if she 



is derived from the noise produced by the somehow belonged to them. Jan. had no 

aerial movement of some of the species. Look &gt;Ut.-rs ; and her only broil- 
at tin- little collared group, Calothorax, with years older than herself; so t 

very imperf.-ct tails. These are not formed children at home for her to p 

for distant llights. But, as they hover over a her mother was too busy to 
p:d vibration oY their v. ,at the child came 

which has - little Jane always ha-i 

...le family. They remain apparently plenty to do. In the v 

; vibration of their cat kept each other warm b 

1, that the and she had the birds ; 

the air appears not only im- watched f.-r every crumb that f, !1 from the 

moveal.le, but entirely without action." The loaf, and put it" for the 

of this family is the birds, which fed just ti. 



power of the wing. Their i\\\\- 

18 almost wholly emplo\ 

this power. . : In-real 

i h. y lind their footl on the earth, but 
their home is the air. 

ne wings and the tail exhibit t!: 
liar cfcuracb r of their 

ue the nature of \Vithin 


wldci, 

:poll millllt.: 

It in computed of two biaik-s, with sp. 



well walk on tin- i.-.-. &gt;h, j., tin- 

little 

creature cr\in_ with cold, while the el.i 
and jiii . 

crying wi- ; 
there was Jane pu: .1 her 

and telling it ti,.-y w.-uld 
the but. 

.:. In ajirin,. 
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were almost always some young birds to feed 
and rear, while boys would go bird-nesting, as 



for many months to entreat, that she might, 
be brought up to be a waiter in a menagerie. 



boys do everywhere. The first strangers who When she was so laughed at that she dared 
came to that part of the coast for sea-bathing not say any more about it by day, she 



used to stare at the child whom they met 
walking with a bird perched on her head, and 
another on her shoulder. If there was a crab 
that was thrown out by the fishermen because 
it had lost a claw, Jane would make a pool 
for it in the sands, and watch over it till she 
saw whether it could shift for itself. She was 
no favourite with the shepherds on the down ; 
for they lost many a wheatear in August by 
her letting the birds out of their traps. She 
was told that it was wrong to do so, and she 
believed it ; but still she never could see the 
bit of stick and horsehair, and the hole in the 
turf, without peeping to look if a poor bird 
was within ; and if there was one not strangled, 
she could not possibly help setting it free. 
She got many a scolding, and not a few blows, 
before she learned that other people who 



take wheatears out of traps leave a penny 



muttered about it in her sleep. She had 
glorious dreams about living with lions and 
tigers, and playing with monkeys and parrots ; 
and she still hoped that her parents would 
see that what another woman did, she might 
do. Before the day arrived, however, for her 
parents to reach her point of view, she had 
changed her object. The neighbour whose 
bad foot she had so often nursed, was obliged 
to go at last to the county hospital ; and there 
Jane went with her mother one market day. 
Her soul was now really roused. She thought 
no more of playing with lions and tigers, and 
wearing embroidered trousers, and flourishing 
a wand ; she wanted to be a nurse in the 
clean wards of an hospital. She asked endless 
questions on the spot about the ways of the 
place. She set 



chair for one tottering 

patient ; smoothed the pillow of another 

or a halfpenny in the trap. After that, every I who was restless ; watched how others took 
halfpenny she had, went that way ; and when | their physic, and thought she should like, 
she had no more coppers, she would leave a j above everything, to spend her life in this 
few cherries, or an apple, or a bit of ginger- place. 



bread any treasure she happened to have ; 

and then she was exceedingly surprised when 

the trapper knew who had been there. The 

shepherds treated her more respectfully after 

a certain day, when something happened that 

frightened the child a good deal. She was her wild wishes, but young enough to dream 

sitting on the down, making a daisy-chain for of them still her mother became so delicate 

her doll s neck, when some dogs came scouring that it was impossible to think of leaving her ; 



Jane found, however, as most of us do. that, 
after all our fine visions of doing grand tilings, 
and things after our own fancy, the business 
of our lives lies at home. When she was 
sixteen old enough to be ashamed of speaking 



up the slope. They were in pursuit of a 
leveret ; and the leveret, hard-pressed, jumped 
into the child s lap. Instantly she covered it 
witli her frock, and sprang to her feet. The 
dogs leaped about her, and made an alarming 
noise ; and Avhen the farmer to whom the 
dogs belonged came up, he found her hugging 
the leveret close, but very red in the face, and 
half crying. Some shepherds near told the 
story everywhere ; and many were found to 
agree that there must be something strange 
about the child, that a wild animal should 
take refuge in her lap, and that the dogs 
should not pull her down. When the bad 
weather came on, and the winds were too high 
for the downs, there was always somebody s 
lame foot or aching head to nurse in her lap. 
And then came the shipwrecks, when there 
were only too many wet and cold, and hungry, 
and wretched people for her to try to warm 
and comfort. 

Perhaps the greatest event of her whole 
childhood was the arrival in the next town of 
a menagerie of wild beasts. When her father 
took her to see it, he was little aware what 
he was doing. There was a young lady, 
dressed very grandly, with a little wand in 
her hand, who went into the lion s cage, and 
then into the tigers , and played with the 
creatures, and came out snt e. Little Jane 
longed to go too, but she did not venture to 
ask that. She only asked, and never ceased 



and before her mother died, five years after, a 
certain young carpenter, named Ewiiig, oc 
cupied more of her thoughts than either 
menagerie or hospital. In due time she 
married Ewing ; and, some years after, her 
father died. Her brother lived in London. 
So her husband and children made her home- 
world ; and the rest of her world was made 
up of such sick and suffering neighbours as 
she could help. 

At forty years of age she was living in a 
narrow lane of the town where she had seen 
the menagerie. There were not even cheerful 
houses opposite ; but high warehouse walls, 
without one single glazed window, but only 
square spaces closed with dark shutters. By 
peeping from the second-floor windows, the 
ridge of a chalk cliff might be seen, with its 
cap of grass, and a strip of sky above ; but 
otherwise, there was nothing visible but the 
lane. The eldest boy, now fourteen, worked 
with his father as a carpenter. The eldest 
girl was eleven, and there were some younger 
ones who, with the lodgers, gave mother and 
daughter plenty to do. There were two rooms 
let to lodgers single men, who would be 
out of the way all day at their work. The 
rooms were never unlet long together; for 
they were clean, and the bedding was good. 

When the railway works were begun on 
that part of the coast, there were plenty of 
applicants for the Ewings rooms. They 
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i choose ; and they chose, 


Allan M.i..-h,a \ouii _ man wV. can 

v.ork upon : : 
way. 

,:uice, full of health 
:m&lt;l eheerfi,: 

tli the thick bright hair 



eorlii 
liked 



brood 

his franlx mann-r, 



forehead. They 
and his 



speaking to th&lt;- children, aud they . 
after one int they had no doubt 

lie was an honest man, who would pay his 
way ami bead 
bill on ( ; 

that week aud tie .nn.id.s he 

I PI (. ii. lit home to spend ail hour with him, or 

the roon above, were as res] 



up to them ; and - 

with a fourth sleeping aero 

I .-hould i a way 

i must, if you wanted to sleep 

There wa.&gt; no other place to t-l.-i-p in, up that 



But did 

Not much. 



Among BO many, there were 



always some that had coughs ; and th 
turli.d tin- rest. Then some came in 

t, and they were cooking their 

their bacon at the fir 
11 came up among the ba 
tliink the night seemed a long as a 
week. We got up more tired than \\ 
to bed." 



.proved. II , frying their bacon at th 

Saturday night ; and during aud th.- ra 



as himself. Allan mad. himself quite at " Could not you go somewhere else ?" 
borne; called Mrs. Ewiug "Mother ;" play.d "No: the nearest public-house was seven 
with the little ones ; and told th- miles off. And if we had mad.- any difti.-ulty, 

all about his way of life as a miner in the | we should have been discharged. It wa.- 
north. lie had not liked his way of life as a : only for three nights out of seven ; 1 
miner ; and had come south on that account, has killed off many good fellows wl 
Moreover, hu ho]&gt;ed his brother would soon to be living nqw. It shall not be so with my 
follow his example ; for no man could keep i brother. I will find somebody to wi 
his health long who had to sleep in a lodging- a letter from me, begging him to &lt; 



shop. 



work on the railway, and lodge here, win-re 



" A lodging-shop ! " exclaimed Jack Ewing. he can breathe free, and not lose his 
" What is that ?" strength from bad air." 

" Something like a beehive, only not by | Before any answer arrived to message or 
any means so sweet. Very far from it, , letter, a dreadful change had come over 
indeed. 11 ; Allan s state and prospects. I ; 

And Allan told how he and his brother merrily to his work, one moniiii;/, when he 
used to divide the week the one going forth , hail been about three weeks at the 1! 
on the Sunday night, with wallet on shoulder, little dreaming that he should never 
containing three days provisions, and clamber- to work more. As he passed tin- 
ing up the mountain to the place of work, passage, he bade the children be 
near which st-/od the lodging-shop ; and the school. When he got to the door, he 



other setting out in the same way on the pretty, bright-haired little Betny Holt, three 


Wednesday night. The work was so hard years old, peeping at him, and la-jr-ini: piav 


that no m.vn undertook more than half a from an opposite entrance ; and li 


week of it; and it was this which saved minute to give the child a toss, and p 


many lives; for no man could long survive to run after her : and this wa&gt; th&lt;- la.-t time 


sleeping seven nighU in a week in a lodging- 
shi.p. The brothers usually met at a certain 


he was seen on his feet. While at work that 
day, he set his foot on a round lump of 


spot in the ascent, and sat down for half-an- 


which began to roll ; and. . ould 


hoiir s talk ; and very pleasant those talks 
were ; but Allan had sent a message to his 


recover himself, he was carried over th 
of the cliff, and fell to a great depth. 


brother, that they could here, in the south, 


When taken up, he said he 


work together for six days in the week, and 


man ; and those who climbed to th. 


have every evening for talk, aud seven nights 


where he lay, told the people \\ho U-^an to 


of such sleep as could never be had in a 


gather below that his Lack was broken. A 


lodging-sin i)&gt;. 


hurdle was brought, and h. iown 


" But what is a lodging-shop ?" asked Jack 


and along the but 


again. 


groaning so as to sicken the heart ^ of those 


" It is a great house of two stories, with no 


who heard him. They \\ 


opening at the 1 s, except the 


him to th- n. an -i puliil. -!;.. ,!.- ; i. .; : 


chimney of the fire-place below, and only two 


.-howed that he was MDrible. 


windows in each floor, on the fourth 


th -m not to stop anywher- . 


that there is not air . many 


" Moth. i hard to stop groaning ; 


Dple to breathe. 1 uh ! 1 seem to smell the 


tl .at they ini^lit 11..; 


air now." 


way they had to go. 


"How m ; I le T 


;ie took care of the children. In a 


the beds, r\v al&gt;..\.- row, up : 


comprehended the case, i 


the upju-r rows on JKJSU, with ladders to get 


She wiped the Jloiir from lu r hart Is, handed a 


i 
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pair of large scissors to the bearers, and bade 
them cut off poor Allan s clothes, as easily as 
they could, while she put clean sheets upon 
his bed. The doctors had already been sent 
for. One or two prudent neighbours asked 
her, in a whisper, who would pay expenses ; 
to which she replied that she would see about 
that afterwards. It was terrible work moving 
him from the hurdle upon the bed, after the 
difficult business of getting him up the narrow 
stairs. She did not shrink from the sight, 
though she perceived, at once, that the knees 
and the toes were dislocated. The sufferer 
did not seem aware of this ; his complaint 
being of his back. The surgeons presently 
arrived. They could not, at present, be sure 
about the extent of the injury to the spine ; 
but they thought it would be soon fatal ; and 
they declined attempting anything with the 
limbs meanwhile. 

Next came the husband and son home to 
dinner. Ewing was much disturbed that the 
poor fellow had been brought here. What 
could they do with him ? It was not so much 
further to the workhouse ; and he ought to 
have been taken there. The expenses would 
be very great ; and who was to pay ] And 
how was the house to go on, with the poor 
fellow groaning there, night and day ? The 
wife answered little in words, beyond pleading 
that Allan had begged to be brought hither. 
She had no doubt she could manage to nurse 
him. His brother might be expected any 
time now ; and with him they might arrange 
about the future. To satisfy Mr. Ewing s 
mind, the clergyman, who came as soon as he 
beard of the accident, wrote to Allan s family. 



Alas ! no comfort 



sent back in answer. 



When Mr. Franklin s letter arrived, the family 
were already in deep affliction. Allan s bro 
ther had been killed by the caving in of the 



that no sick room they ever entered was in 
better condition. Her husband, though dis 
contented and anxious, could not say that he 
was neglected, nor the children either. Mrs. 
Ewing only said that Jane was growing up 
to be a nice little help ; and that it was good 
for the boys to have to help too. And they 
really were good little boys ; quiet, and willing 
to give up their play, and lend a hand in any 
way they could. As for the expenses, it was 
some time before any money could be obtained 
from any quarter ; but at last, Allan s claim 
was so pressed upon the Railway Company 
by Mr. Franklin, that they decreed an allow 
ance of ten shillings a week. This was, 
perhaps, as much as they could be expected 
to give ; but it was very far from being a 
repayment even of Allan s expenses, without 
considering the nursing. The one article 
of clean linen would have used up the half of 
it, in any other house. 

At the end of six months, when the spring 
was coming on, Allan declared himself no 
better ; and his groaning was almost as 
terrible to hear as at first. But the doctors 
assured the Ewings and Mr. Franklin that 
the pain was very much lessened ; and that it 
would lessen still more, till the lower half of the 
body would be wholly insensible. Poor Allan 
was quite sincere in believing that he suffered 
as much as ever. It was a case in which such 
a mistake often occurs, when a habit of 
groaning a mood of fixed misery keeps up, 
in a degree, the original sensations. If Allan 
could think himself easier, he would find he 



pected th 



Mother" had for some time 
suspected that this was the 



turning point when the pain of body was 
becoming disease of mind. Not for one 
moment did she think of relieving herself of 



a burden now clearly shown to be hopeless. 

mine where lie was at work. Who should J If Allan was neither to recover nor die, if 
tell Allan this piece of news ? Mr. Franklin ! he was to lie there year after year, she must 
would have done it ; but " mother " was not j lay her plans for a continuance ; she must 
afraid to do it ; and some favourable oppor- J enter upon a higher kind of nursing than 
tunity might present itself, in the course of (he had yet needed. She must minister to 
her daily and nightly watch. She did find an his mind, even more carefully than to his 
opportunity ; and, whether it was her method body. 

of doing it, or her steady temper of acqui- She led him to observe, as from his own 
escence in al" 
him, or whethei 
rendered him less sensible to other kinds of i he feared he should never again leave his bed, 



events communicating itself to sensations, the total paralysis of his legs and 
er his own fearful pain of body | the lower part of his body ; and when he said 



suffering, Allan bore the tidings better than 
could have been hoped. When he spoke of 
his brother, it was of his being out of his 
pain ; the greatest good, perhaps, that, at that 
time, poor Allan could conceive of. 

Night and day did "Mother" nurse the 
groaning stranger thus thrown upon her 
charity. For many months Allan scarcely 
slept ; for there was no complete intermission 



of his pan. 
understand. 



How she did it, nobody could 
The mere washin of the linen 



would have been work enough for some 
women ; for the sheets and shirts required 
very tVwquent changing, while the treatment 
of the case was going on. The doctors said 



she did not contradict him, but spoke cheer 
fully of it as the condition, of his life. The 
tears streamed down the poor fellow s face, 
and she had much ado to restrain her own 
when he sobbed out, " O ! Mother, shall 
I never see the sun again 1 " Then, he had 
fits of thirst for the wind on the cliffs. If he 
could feel the breeze upon his face on the 
cliff*, he thought he could rest and be happy. 
But this was what he could not have ; for, as 



it was only by peeping up frc 
at the ridge of the cliff and 



has been said, 

the window that th 

strip of sky could 

rebuke him, and preach to him, and go into 

the sunshine, and leave him to cry in bed 



trom 
d a 
be seen. She did not 
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: . 



with feeble i,. r\&gt;-s, and DO 

D her mind wlia! OOttUi ! 

She did H|ieak oi resignation, ami ; 
which mmle him devour ln-r won Is; luit it 
wart while pulling herself in his pl.t 
resigning hentelf to hi* circumstnn. , 
lie breeze upon the heights, i. . 
tpare halt hour was given to Allan ; an.i 
every little in it offered its ! 

wat&gt;. somehow, changed into some con. 
him. By the time the crocuses should &gt;&gt;low, 
there was a little green balcony put IP 
the window. That was Jack s handiwork ; 
and, alter one of Mr. Franklin s visit- 
body sent two hyacinths and three tulips, 
soon to come into blow. One day, " M 
laii Ji. .1. and said she had brought a lady to 
m ; and the bright-haired little Betsy 
Holt peeped shily from behind her apron. 
Everylxnly grew free where * Mother " was ; 
and, in a few minutes, Betsy was on the bed, 
with her arm round Allan s neck, laughing 
and prattling, till she was tired ; and then 
she went to sleep upon his arm. After that, 
little Betsy s tiny footstep was heard often 
upon the stairs, toiling up, a stair at a time, 
and many a laugh came from Allan s room 
when the child was there. 

Little Miss Betsy was too young and too 
precious to be allowed to cross the lane alone. 
When there was nobody to bring her, she 
would go to one of the great warehouse 
windows opposite, and, if Allan s window was 
open, she would call to him till he raised 
himself in bed by the cord that hung from 
the ceiling, and gave her the nod she wanted. 
Allan was not her only attraction in that 
room. Allan had prettv birds, such prettv 
birds that Bet*y liked them better than any 
she saw on the downs. There was a family 
of canaries. "Mother" knew where she j 
could have a pair of canaries, if only she had 
a cage. Thin cage was Allan s first piece of 
real work ; and it occupied his mind for many 
fcjj It was to be a large cage, tit for build- 
and rearing a brood. Then, it was 
Moeaary to know what were the materials 
for building, and how the brood should be 
reared. Mr. Franklin was inquired of; and 
then Allan felt what a comfort it would U- 1 
if he could read for himself what he wanted j 
to know. He could read a little, but it was j 
irksome almost impossible to him to make 
out the meaning of anything in print. The 
children and he came to an agreement that 
they should help him to what they learned at 
school. They .jj.l rln-ir part as well as they 
could ; but Allan was too quick and clever 
for them ; rind, in a little while, Mr. Franklin 
him.-,,-lf was so good a* to take up t 
II ue for an hour every Sunday ; a i 
minutes two or three times in tl, 

-, set Allan forward RO well, that he 
i other 

and entertaining, a* \vcll as ;_;ra 



on Ui.- NUIIITI,- 



on Ui.- Bummer evenmga, two y*aa at 

aeciden , up ju 

bed, hi* face as healthful, an i In-, hair as 
curly as ever, and hU broad han 
as tit as ever for work, and oil en with a 
merry smile upon 1m countenance, rea 
" Mother," as she darned st&lt; 
Ewing, smoking his pipe out oi 
and the children leaning round tie bed 
were timea, however, when the poor 
could do nothing but cry ; and then i 
was out of the question ; for no on&gt; 
read fluently but himself. At such time* 
the best resource was to a*k him to &lt;l 
thing for " Mother ;" to mend a wii 
or a child s cart, or even to *ew. He l&lt; 
to sew neatly enough to hem house Hi, 
do the least difficult parts of the boy.-, 
day shirts. He might even be seen unripping 
a gown. He declined learning to dan. 
ings, lest, M he said, laughing, all t : 
wives in the neighbourhood should keep him 
at work, and leave him no time foi 
things. Basket-making was one of his ait* ; 
and when anybody brought him prints, or 
other pictures, he framed them ; so that in 
time his room was hung all round with them; 
and it was a pretty task to teach littl- 
what they were about. There was something, 
however, that she liked better, quite as well 
as the canaries, and that was a M 
with a piece of fresh turf from the down, at 
the bottom of the cage. Not a day ha&gt; : 
ever to wait for materials for any of tnese 
works which took his fancy. He 
asked " Mother," and she, the hardest-worked 
of women, always contrived to procure for 
him what he wanted. She looked upon it a* 
giving him his medicine as being an indis 
pensable part of the duty towards him which 
she had undertaken. 

A feeling of self-reproach arises in detailing 
these luxuries of the sick-room, though it is 
true that they were all there. It is , 
present this gay side of the picture, so readily 
apprehended and relished bv tin- 
am! enjoyed by the sympathy ot 
and the happy: while it is totally inn 
to convey any sense of the suffering which 
often prevented the enjoyment of such plea 
sures by him for whom i i . 
The healthy and the hapov cannot know, 
cannot conceive, how unavailing 

pleasure was overborne by the pre.- 
aicknea* ami confinement. To th- 
perienc. ,ue* *eems as if it must be 

l&gt;e ill, when ever\ 

kind and helpful, when the whole day i* 
Imli lav. the bed comfortable, the delicate 
meah "luxurious, the room full of How- 
picture*, and pleasant books. But tl 
oumunicable m: 

Ml depress . S, the 

a 
all unknown to the inexperienced, nnl* M 
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have a, power of sympathy which is as rare as 
it is beautiful. A child who had this power 
of sympathy was once seen to look grave 
while his brother was admiringly surveying 
the luxuries of a sick room ; and then he 
answered, with a sigh from the bottom of his 
little heart, "Ah! but the imhealthiness ! 
That spoils every thing : " and the melancholy 
of his tone carried solace to the heart of the 
patient. Such a power of sympathy it was 
that made " Mother " the best of nurses. She 
knew that these luxuries were all vei-y well 
for the gayer hours, but were of no avail for 
the sadder. In those darker hours, she found 
time to sit on the edge of Allan s bed, and let 
him hold her gown, and look in her face, and 
speak of his strange fears and miseries, till 
she could lead him away to happier thoughts. 
Or she roused him by consultation about the 
troubles of some neighbour, or by news of 
some good fortune happening to somebody. 
It was at those times that she felt most the 
want of education in herself and him. She 
knew enough to be aware how many more 
sources of interest would have been open to 
him, if both had known more of the structure 
cf the universe, and of the wonders of science, 
and of the history and present interests of 
men. She was aware how much less oppres 
sive the narrowness of his prison would 
have been, if his mind could have gone abroad, 
on the wings of knowledge, through the great 
world, and the vast and varied scene of human 
life : and she was deeply humble about what 
she could do for him, because it was not 
more. 

Such experience as she had was carefully 
reviewed in his service, and used to plead his 
cause. Her husband, who had never been 
ill in his life, was sometimes vexed that "so 
much fuss" was made about Allan s pleasures. 
She reminded her husband that when people 
have a terrible care on their minds, the 
worst time of day is the waking in the morn 
ing. Then everything looks black, and fearful, 
and wretched ; but, when one has splashed 
one s self with cold water, and gone out into 
the morning air, everything looks so differ 
ently, that one can hardly believe one was so 
miserable an hour before. Now, this mood of 
misery was exactly what Allan could not 
escape from. There was no rising from bed, 
no going into the open air for him ; no re 
freshing of the frame, no change of ideas for 
him ; but the continuing of weary sensations 
and dreary thoughts, from day to day, and 
from month to month. Her husband said 
slightingly, that this was all very fine talk 
but it made its impi-ession on him, as she 
soon found. When Allan wanted anything 
in the night, he knocked on the floor with a 
stick. One night, at a time when she had 
daily to prepare breakfast at five o clock, for 
her husband and son, she had gone to bed at 
some time past midnight, so weary, that she 
slept through two of Allan s knocks. Her 
husband woke her, and asked her how she 



could let the poor fellow keep knocking 
without going to him. She sprang up in 
great delight at such a proof of sympathy 
from her husband. 

A time of adversity for the family was now 
at hand. Ewing hurt his arm at his work, 
and was obliged to be idle for four mouths. 
The maintenance of the family now depended 
on " Mother," with such help as Jack could 
give. Mrs. Ewing took in more washing, 
having lately procured a mangle. Still, her 
great anxiety was that poor Allan should not 
suffer should not even perceive any change 
in the affairs of the household. Her husband 
could spend more time with him, now that 
she had less to spare. This was not the same 
thing to Allan ; and, try as he would, he 
coulid not help showing it. He could not help 
listening for her step on the stairs ; and he 
did not know how his face lighted up when 
she entered the room. He could not help 
telling Mr. Franklin that he " loved to hear her 
talk." It was at time that the news came of 
the death of her brother in London. The 
event was sudden ; and she wept bitterly. 
The more she tried to restrain her tears, for 
Allan s sake he being then in one of his 
seasons of depression and alarm the more 
the tears would come ; and, as soon as she 
had regained her composure, some ladies, who 
had heard of Allan s case from Mr. Franklin, 
called to see him. " Mother s " countenance 
lighted up at the sight of more friends for 
poor Allan." She washed her face, and hoped 
she had got rid of all signs of grief, when she 
led the way into his room with a smile and 
cheerful talk. But, just as if no strangers had 
been present, Allan looked wistfully in her 
face, and whispered, " What is the matter, 
Mother ? " She at once told him ; speaking 
of her loss, not as a misfortune, but with such 
sense and religious cheerfulness as did him 
more good than any concealment or cant 
could have done. It happened to be a 
Saturday afternoon ; and Ewing, coming in, 
apologised to the ladies for the staircase being 
dirty. There was some vexation in his tone 
when he said it was always so on Saturdays 
after rain especially for the schoolfellows 
of his children always came, more or fewer of 
them, to visit Allan ; and their feet made a 
sad mess. His wife said, with a smile, that 
perhaps the ladies would come some Sunday ; 
and then they would see how clean the stairs 
could be. It was a pleasure to Allan, and a 
good thing for the children, that they should 
meet ; and it was only cleaning the stairs at 
night, instead of in the morning. Every 
body s stairs were cleaned on Saturdays: it 
was only doing it at night. 

Even at this time, her charities were not 
confined to Allan. While she was spreading 
clothes on the beach, and giving the little 
ones charge to watch them, she observed a 
ragged old man, pinched, feeble, and very 
dirty. He had slept four nights under a boat, 
without having taken his clothes off. She 
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1 him home, that she might wash his 


exultingly exclaimed ; whereas, the 




shirt ; gave him warm water to \sa-h himself; 


cam.- for her sake. e\. n more than his; but 




made up a l..-d I m- him by the kit. i 


the \;^l person she her- 




:-.tid ! up to wa-h, iron, and mend his 


\..w was the tin,- when little Betsy 




cloth.--, when e\erylimly else wns asleep. 


net- missed fp.ni home, and found on 




I .y this time, any "one would have taken 


the l..d. getting " h.r .i-ar old Allan to help 




her to l&gt;e ten years older than 
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lv told Mr. Franklin, who in 
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try ;" he piteously cried. Somehow or other j blessings. He asked visitors whether his 
they managed it. It was very wrong, as she room was not wonderfully fresh. 




said afterwards, but she really could not deny ! any nobleman s room; and he told 
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Allan s time came for dying 1 ;. 




gliding sails, of glittering waters, of floating 
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; &gt; stand with ease, and walk with 
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pains from the spine, and from .;h.-r internal 




much for the stout heart of a man, let him be 
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Allan s wild cry wrung " Mother s " heart. 


much as in 1 i that 




It brought in neighbour-. It made little 
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Betsy look out fmm tl p|&gt;site warehouse, 


Then- | 




with grave con. -em. Allan was soon in bed 


" Moth. of the 




again; but his hysterical weeping did not 


: 




cease all that day. nor all that night ; and 


troogij 




" Mother" was not there to comfort him. She 

was in bed prematurely con:ii..-d. and in 


children s &gt; ike. the ] Inudd 
i. He wished, as he t .i.i.Mr, 1 i.uiklin, 




great danger. 


that he had a thousand ] 




Now was the time for all frier. !s to help 


his nurse should 1. Uing of it ; 




mily. Now was the time when Mr. 


but as he had nothing to leave but his blessing, 




-.klin called almost daily, and sent kind 


he must see that the children 




ladies, " new frientU for Allan," aa " Mother," more than was necessary on his account, lie 
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wished that they should have nothing to com 
plain of when he was gone. This showed that 
he thought his death was near ; and he told 
"Mother "so. He said he knew she would 
grieve, .and the more not the less because 
he had been such a trouble to her. But she 
must remember he would be much better off 
at least that was what he expected though 
she had done everything that mortal coidd do 
to make him comfortable. He was evidently 
anxious to speak privately to the visitors who 
were still admitted, when he was sufficiently 
at ease to see them. The poor neighbours 
came on Sundays and in the evenings ; and 
the ladies at other times ; and he had the 
same thing to say to them all, that he hoped I 
they would, if they cared for him, keep on the 
watch to serve Mother." For his sake, they 
must never let her go without help, if she 
needed it. If he should be where he could 
know such things, he should be grateful for 
every good act done to her. 

By degrees, the broad, cheerful face became 
ghastly ; the curling brown hair was limp ; 
the veins were shrivelled on the forehead ; 
but the most noticeable thing of all was that 
Le would not let " Mother " leave him. He 
clutched hold of her gown, and held it, even 
in his snatches of sleep. His not perceiving 
that she never slept, struck those who knew 
him best as a sure sign that he was dying, 
losing the sense of the lapse of time and 
seasons, as dying persons often do. It 
was sad work enough, until a kind lady, who 
called, and saw at a glance how matters stood, 
sent in an active, helpful woman, who took 
charge of the house and the children, and 
enabled " Mother " to tell Allan that she need 
not now leave him, night or day. This went 
on for four days, during which his hand 
scarcely left hold of her dress. On the fifth 
morning, he looked much as he had done 
for some days ; and " Mother " 3at on the 
edge of the bed, sewing. Happening to look 
at the hand which had clutched her gown, 
she saw that the fingers were relaxed. 
Laying her hand on his, she found it growing 
cold. His eyes were half-shut, and she could 
not see that he breathed. He was indeed 
gone. 

Ewing and Jack made him a coffin, which 
cost them three pounds, before they knew 
whether the Railway Company would repay 
them. The Company paid two pounds ten 
shillings some time after he was laid in the 
ground. " Mother " paid all the rest of the 
funeral expenses out of her own earnings. 
Mr. Franklin ordered a headstone for the 
grave, on which the story of poor Allan s 
trials is told briefly principally by the signi 
ficant method of dates. In doing this, Mr. 
Franklin was not unmindful of Allan s latest 
requests ; of the test which he proposed of 
the regard of neighbours for him. Through 
the clergyman s exertions, " Mother " is now 
in the place for which she was destined by 
nature, and prepared by lifelong habit. She 



is Matron of an Institution for Sick Seamen, 
where she will continue to be " Mother " to 
a succession of sufferers, to the end of her 
days. Mr. Franklin is of opinion that she 
did much more for Allan than provide him 
with the air and cleanliness that visitors 
admired so much ; that she saved his intel 
lect, and rescued his very heart from perish 
ing. It is a great thing for the Sick Seamen 
to have " Mother " to watch over them, and 
minister to them, mind and body. 



A CHAPTER OF MODELS. 

I HAVE just returned from a visit to the 
Zucht-Haus in the Au, the Model Prison of 
Bavaria. As yet I feel my curiosity any 
thing but satisfied. I must obtain some official 
" Reports " regarding this wonderful prison, 
that I may understand the working of the 
system and facts connected with it, more 
thoroughly than I could from conversation 
with the gentleman who went through the 
wards with us, intelligent and most obliging 
though he was. I send you now, therefore, 
for the present a sketch of a visit, a mere 
glance, as it were, at the exterior of the 
system. 

The prison is a large building situated in 
the Au Suburb not far from the lovely Au 
Church. It has outwardly no appearance of 
being a prison ; has windows of various pic 
turesque forms, gazing in great abundance 
out of its yellow and white-washed walls. It 
is a cheerful looking place in fact, and if it 
stood among trees would look very like a 
chateau. But on entering the vaulted and 
white-washed hall, with long vistas of wL te- 
washed passages leading from it, with a 
soldier standing at the door, and here and 
there other soldiers in the distance, something 
of a prison-feeling sank upon me. 

Having been politely received in his little 
bureau by the Director of the Prison, an 
extraordinary man, from all accounts, and 
famed throughout Europe for his management 
of this prison, and for various works which he 
has written on prison discipline, we were con 
ducted through the establishment by a grave, 
intelligent little man, the Haus-Meister. All 
the people we met in the passages, whether 
prisoners or not, had an intense gravity im 
pressed on their countenances. 

The first room we entered was . filled with 
men employed in spinning. This is the Hrst 
employment given to the prisoners on their 
entrance, and when their capability for learn 
ing has been ascertained during this spinning- 
period, it is decided to what trade they 
shall be henceforth devoted. A long row of 
men of all ages, in coarse, grey jackets and 
trousers, some with chains round their waists, 
which were attached to their ankles, sate all 
down the middle of the room, busily spinning 
from their tall distaffs. Along the bare walls 
were rows of wholesome-looking beds, with 
coarse but white sheets neatly turned over 
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and, ;is a rule, our guide said very quick. 
There were criminals, it is true, who did not 
seem to have the power of learning anything ; 
but these were the exceptions, and that gene 
rally it was sin-prising in how short a time a 
trade was learned, which, with an ordinary 
apprentice, is a matter of years. Here it 
was the one object ; it became the only 
interest, and was unceasingly worked at day 
after day. 

The prisoner who has been longest in this 
prison has been there thirty years ; many are 
in for life ; many for twenty years. There 
are between five and six hundred at present 
in the prison. The number of female pri 
soners is very small in comparison with the 
men. We found the women busy washing in 
their wards, a long row of very tidy-looking 
women, in the whitest of borderless caps, 
with white handkerchiefs pinned over their 
grey dresses. Their countenances, as a whole, 
were much more cheerful than those of the 
men ; we actually saw smiles ! Here and 
there, however, was a heavy, uncouth counte 
nance. At one particular washing-tub stood 
four women. Our conductor spoke to one 
of them, this being a sign to us to notice 
them. Two looked up, and fairly beamed 
with smiles ; one, a tall and very hand 
some young girl, continued to wash away 
with downcast eyes. I felt a sort of delicacy 
in staring at her, her looks were so conscious 
and modest, A fourth, a fat, ill-looking old 
woman, also never looked at the visitors. 
The two who smiled had remarkably agree 
able faces ; one, with good features, and a 
very mild expression; the other, a small 
woman, and though with bloom on her cheeks, 
a certain sad, anxious expression, about her 
eyes and mouth. Of which of these four 
women were we to hear a fearful history 
related ? The only one who looked evil was 
the fat old woman. 

As soon as we were in the court, o^^r con 
ductor said, "Now, what do you say about 
those women ? " 

" Three out of the four," we remarked, " are 
the only agreeable faces we have seen in the 
prison ; and, judging from this momentary 
glance at their countenances, we should say 
could not be guilty of much crime ; perhaps 
the fat old woman may be so ; that tall young 
girl, however, is not only handsome, but 
gentle-looking." 

" That tall young girl," replied our guide, 
" was the one who, a year or two ago, mur 
dered her fellow-servant, and cutting up the 
body, buried it in the garden ; the little woman 
next to her, some two years since, murdered 
her husband ; and the handsome, kind, mo 
therly-looking woman who stood next, de 
stroyed her child of seven years old. 
The fat old woman is in only for a slight 
offence ; so much for our judgment of 
physiognomy ! " 

I cannot express the painful impressions 
produced on me by the remembrance of this 



f group. As I returned home, all the faces I 
met in the streets seemed to me, as it 
were, masks. I saw faces in expression a 
thousand times more evil than the counte 
nances of those three unhappy women. How 
was it ? Was it alone that some unusually 
painful and frightful circumstances had 
aroused passions in them which only slept in 
the breasts of hundreds of other human beings 
who wander about free and honourably in 
the world ; or was expression, after all, a 
deception ? In these three women, at the \ 
moment we saw them, at all events, the 
expression was really good and amiable. I 
cannot give an idea of the strange sort of | 
distrust which seized me. I looked at the 
ladies who accompanied me, and said to my 
self your faces are not nearly so good in 
expression and feature as theirs." I have been 
looking at my own face, and it seems to me 
that it, too, might just as well conceal some 
frightful remembrance of crime. 

I was quite glad when a friend proposed that ! 
we should go and see a model of Milan cathe- ! 
dral, made by an old Italian here. I was i 
thankful for anything to banish the remem 
brance of the three women, and of those 
round, beautiful hands and arms of the 
young girl, which had once been stained 
with blood. 

We entered a very handsome house, and soon 
were in the little room of Signor S. The 
room was very small, but so bright and cheer 
ful ! Flowers were in the bright little window, 
the glass cabinets were filled with all ima 
ginable nick-nacks of glass, china, and various 
small models and gilding ; bronze and gilded 
candelabra filled with tapers, stood about 
upon consoles pictures hung on the cheerful 
self-coloured green walls. In one corner 
stood a pretty bed, covered with a pea-green 
silk quilt, and with a snowy pillow trimmed 
with lace. The little room was, if not " parlour, 
and kitchen, and all," parlour and bedroom ; 
but one gets quite used to such arrangements 
abroad. And there was the little Signor 
himself all smiles, and speaking in his beauti 
ful Italian, and so honoured by the ladies 
visit, And there was the most ingenious 
model of the far-famed Milan Cathedral, 
standing on its raised stand of satin-wood on 
a table in the centre of the room. It really 
was a beautiful model, all of cream-coloured 
card-board, and with the tracery of the 
windows, the bas-relievos, the capitals of the 
columns, the Gothic work of the pinnacles, 
the many thousand statues, all moulded in 
bread ! You saw the painted glass in the 
windows, and as the trembling hands of the 
clever old Signor removed various portions of 
the model, you looked into the interior, and 
beheld altars, pictures, gilding, tesfeelated 
pavements. Little, tiny people were walking 
about in the church ; everything was there, 
even to a statue of San Carlo Borromeo him 
self, concealed behind the high altar. And 
see ! the delighted Signor pulls out a drawer 
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in til- 1 there is t! 

tin &lt; li:i]-l i.f S.-in Carlo. tin- tesselated pave- 
in- winding staircase.., descending into 
the chapels, tin- :ilt:irs everything ! 

Well. it ir-i.&lt; %\ -underfill ! " Y- s, il was 

.ill tin- littli- Si ^nor ; " ar- 






to see it from tar and 



: .-mil all |.n&gt;!ii.im&lt;-.-.l i wonderful !" 

Ami now we began to look at other models 

which &gt;tood in tin- glass cases ; many were 

us buildings &lt;&gt;f his own creation. an 1 

if thev proved that In- had no accurate archi- 

i knwled .re, as !i- himself said : tli--\ 

at all events that lit- hal ;i gp 
of fancy, ami was decidedly an undeveloped 
arch; 

"Ami now you must admire my china and 
1, " they an: all my own 
making all of paper !" 

And so they were. The gold tea-sjxx&gt;ns, 
the Hue and gold cream-jug full of cream, 
the jilatc covered with the heap of biscuits, 
the dish of oranges ; those eh-^ant vases, 



that pipe and hammer, lying in singular 



his hands, h- began to make 

models, which, in their way, are works oi 

g.-nim as well aa ingenuity. 

\N"I&gt; n:\ni: \v 

THRONED in the depths of yonder minny skiea, 

An angel Spirit watches ., 
Ga/ing on morUU with imfliimU-ring eyes, 

That scan the bounds of earth s remotest nation. 

:th powers beyond her bright compeers, 
She works 1: -ha mi-^lity : 

And li,- : ,. tears 

Of weeping History, else so darkly 

ives strong spells n;r&lt; foe, 

Who reigns m ru;ilm.s which Kuimluue ncTcr 

reaches; 
Gilding lii.s palace with no radiant glow, 

Nor btruggling feebly through its ruiu d breaches. 

There, wrapt in night, reclines the shndowy form 

Of Ignorance, in dusky length ext&lt; 
While the low moaning of a gathering tstorm 

Sounds in his cor, with ruiinv tlunnlerldcnded. 



juxtaposition with tho&gt;,- 

dainties, all were. of paper. l&gt;ut so capitally 

made, that you felt quite deceived, evrll after 

Chad taken them into your hand, and felt 
light they were. "And I hope you 
admire my pair of new boots !" said he 
laughing. "they an- of paper; and my blue 
and white vases up there, they are of 
pap.r also! and my candelabra, they are of 

; those massive bron/e, and bhu-k, and 
_ old candelabra were of pap.-r. and the tapers 
also of paper even those that were half- 



"I 1 He shrinks and crouches in his gloomy hall-. 



And fniii.le.-s charms in jp.in!. terror mutters; 

round his walls 
Stirr d by the blast his pall-like mantle flutters. 

When will thy glorious triumph be complete, 
O Spirit, watching on thy throne of ^" 

When will thy foe lie vanquished at thy : 
The lifeless hero of a poet .- 
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burnt! I began t- -""" t. 

everything; I expected the little Signor to Germany as the pleasant nui . 

say next, " Well, I hope you admire me, for Smge to th. Holy I.an.1, and , : 

I am of paper!" Tours m ditb-rent parts ot Europe, has 

It was like an absurd and amusing dream ^iitly published an account of h. r 
Among the various models was a small one of i rouml the World. In her pn 

. with its garlanded cross: "That." that an uncontrollable ,&gt;- i. and to 

said the old gentlemen, "is the model of my 
, she died two years ago ; she 
Milanese ; .-,h;- died in that very corner, 
where the l,,d stands. I ve had ray bed 
on the spot where she died; that is 



her miniature 
the crucilix. 



;d&gt;"ve the bed beside 



I obsi rveil. (hat ai&gt;ove the bed, also, hung 
a print of Paul finding tl. Virginia 

upon t .. No doulit there was a 

sentiment of true pot-try in the old man s 
heart when he hung up that picture also. I 
was glad to i ,rty lan^hffr but a 

. and to think how. by his 
QS amusement, his beloved hobby. 
he could banish the sad. though beautiful, 
ghost which, no doubt, haunted his little 
room. 

I have hi aid. Hi . . that the old 

is an entirely self-educated man ; that 
i coi.ifortal !" litt!. 

of thirty, and that 
:i life, tin&lt;ling time hung heavily on 



distant ami little-known regions, i. 
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details of which are now record. 1 in three 

little voluni 

round the World." * In the course of so 

ve a circuit, much that is curious and 

:llg IllU-t h:r. 

intelligent ofa -1 idame 1 fei: 

subjoin, with &gt;oiue abridgment, her account 
of Tahiti and its inhabitante, 

It may be well to premise, that until 
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but in November, IN 1C. ] uded. 
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day ;it the residence of the Governor. A 
suitable abode is now being built for the 
Queen, by the French Government, from 
which Her Majesty receives a pension of 
twi iuy-tive thousand francs per annum. 

Papeiti, the port, is surrounded by coral- 
reefs, which defend it like the outworks of a 
fortress, and render its entrance at once 
difficult and dangerous. Between the rocks, 
against which the billows break with frightful 
force, a very narrow opening barely affords 
sufficient room for the passage of ships. On 
our approach, says Madame Pfeiffer, a pilot 
came out to us, and, in spite of a very adverse 
wind, we succeeded in working our way safely 
into the harbour. After we had landed, we 
were congratulated on our lucky escape : the 
people who were anxiously watching our 
entrance .assured us that at one moment we 
nearly struck on a coral bank an accident 
which had a short time previously befallen a 
"French vessel. 

Before we cast anchor, we observed some 
half-dozen Pirogues making towards us ; and 
in the space of a few minutes our deck was 
thronged with Indians, who nimbly climbed 
up the ship s sides to offer us fruit and shell 
fish. But these luxuries are not now, as they 
were in Captain Cook s time, obtained in 
exchange for glass beads and bits of red cloth. 



with part of a room in short, literally a 
corner. This accommodation I found in a 
hut, occupied by a carpenter, his wife, and 
two children. A space about six feet in 
length, and four in width, was allotted to 
me behind the door. The floor was not 
boarded, and the floors were formed of 
staccadoes or palisades. There was neither 
bedstead nor chair ; and yet, for this lodging 
I was obliged to pay very exorbitantly. 

The hut of a Tahitian Indian frequently 
has no walls, and consists mere ly of a roofing 
of palm-leaves supported on poles. Even 
those better sort of huts, which have pali- 
sadoed walls, are not divided into compart 
ments ; all comprise only one room, the dimen 
sions of which usually vary from twenty to 
fifty feet in length, and from ten to thirty 
in breath. The whole furniture consists of 
mats of plaited straw, some coverings for 
beds, a few wooden chests, and possibly one 
or two jointed stools ; the latter, however, 
rank among superfluities. Of cooking utensils 
or apparatus, the Indians possess none. Their 
food is all baked in stone ovens. The stones 
are heated, and the meat is put into the oven 
without any dish. At table, one knife suffices 
for a whole party ; and a cocoa-nut shell serves 
as a basin to contain water for their drink. 

The missionaries who have successively 



They are to be had for money only ; and our j resided here during the last fifty years, have 



Tahitian visitors showed us that they knew wrought a chane in the dress of the natives, 
to drive bargains and extort high prices as especially 
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neighbourhood of 



those in the 

well as the most practised hucksters of Europe. Papeiti. Still, however, their costume s 
I presented to one of the Indians a ring made I sufficiently characteristic of savage life. Both 
of some kind of gilt metal. He took it ; and men and women wear a garment called the 
after smelling it, shook his head, giving me I pareo ; it is a sort of petticoat made of 
to understand that he knew it was not made j coloured cloth, and fastened round the waist 



of gold. Observing a ring on my finger, he 
took my hand, and whilst he smelt the ring, 
a pleasant smile that lighted up his features 
seemed expressive of a request that I would 
give it to him. 

We found Papeiti (on the 25th of April, 
1847.) full of French troops, and several 



by a band. By the women it is worn long 
enough to descend to the ankles ; but the 
men have it much shorter, reaching only to 
the knees. The men wear a short shirt of 
coloured cotton over the pareo, and under it 
they frequently have loose trousers. The 
upper garment of the women is a sort of 



French ships were lying in the harbour. The ) long full blouse. Both sexes wear flowers in 



town, which contains between three and four 
thousand inhabitants, consists chiefly of a 
range of wooden houses with gardens extend 
ing along the shore. A noble forest, crowning 
a range of hills, forms the background of the 
scene, and here and there on the upland are 
scattered utany small huts. 

The only buildings of any commodious 
size, are the Governor s house, the French 
magazine, the military bakehouse (whence 
the barracks are supplied with bread), and 
the Queen s residence, not yet completed. 
Many little wooden houses, containing only 
one room, had been hastily constructed, to 
supply the demand for dwelling-places, which, 
when I was there, were so scarce, that 
French officers of rank were glad to take up 
their quarters in wretched Indian huts. 

I looked about in vain for a lodging. 
Nowhere could I find a single room to let ; 
and at length I was fain to content myself 



their eara instead of ear-rings, the hole 
the lobe of the ear being bored sufficiently 
large to admit of flower-stalks being easily 
drawn through it. The Tahitian women, old 
as well as young, adorn themselves profusely 
with flowers and foliage, of which they form 
very tasteful wreaths and bouquets. I also 
frequently saw men wearing wreaths round 
their heads. On holidays and other festive 
occasions, they wear, in addition to their ordi 
nary dress, an upper garment called the 
tiputa. This is made of a material of their 
own manufacture, prepared from the bark of 
the bread-fruit and cocoa-nut trees. The bark, 
when newly stripped from the tree, is beat 
and pressed with stones until it becomes as 
thin as paper ; after which it is coloured 
yellow and brown. 

I visited a, little wooden building used as 



a place of worship. It 



thronged by 



Indians, all of whom had been converted to 
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be a production of native genius, rather than 
the handiwork of a Parisian tailor. The 
King was bare-footed. 

The Queen s ladies in waiting, four in 
number, were dressed in blouses of white 
muslin. They also had flowers for ear orna 
ments, and wreaths in their hair. Their 
manners and deportment were not devoid of 
grace. These young ladies danced quadrilles 
with some of the French officers ; but it was 
painful to see them dance with their bare 
leet ; and I was continually apprehensive that 
their toes would be trodden on by their part 
ners boots. Except the Queen and her Con 
sort, none of the natives had shoes or stockings. 
A few of the more elderly females Avore faded 
old-fashioned bonnets for head-dresses ; and 
several young mothers were accompanied by 
their children even infants in arms. 

A short time before supper was announced, 
the Queen withdrew into an adjoining apart 
ment to smoke a cigar ; and whilst her 
Majesty was thus engaged, her Consort 
amused himself by a game at billiards. 

At supper, I had the honour of sitting be 
tween Prince Albert of Tahiti and the canary- 
coloured King of Otonme. Both were suffi 
ciently initiated in the rules of good breeding 



thirty-six nautical miles. Tati, the chief, a 
venerable old man, ninety years of age, per 
fectly well remembered the landing of Captain 
Cook. His father, at that time first chief of 
the island, formed a close friendship with 
Cook ; and, in conformity with a custom then 
prevalent in Tahiti, he changed names with 
the English navigator. 

Tati receives from the French Govern 
ment an annual pension of six thousand francs, 
which, at his death, will revert to his eldest 
son. He had with him his wife, a youn 



woman, apparently about twenty-five years 



g 
of 

age, and live of his children, the offspring of 
a previous marriage. The lady who travelled 
with us was his fifth wife. 

"We passed several interesting points as 
we sailed along the coast. Nor was the 
sea itself less interesting than the romantic 
scenery on shore. Our little skiif glided 
over shallows, where, through the clear 
crystal current, every pebble, nay, almost 
every grain of sand was perceptible. Look 
ing down through the translucent waves, I 
beheld groups of coral and madrepore pre 
senting such exquisite masses of form and 
ulc 



colour, that I could readily have lent faith to 
the fanciful superstition which supposes the 

to show me such ordinary marks of attention existence of fairy gardens at the bottom of the 
as filling my glass with water or with wine, I sea. In the Avide spreading ramifications of 
helping me to the dishes near them. It Avas j marine vegetation might be pictui-ed miniature 
evident that they took vast pains to imitate groves and arabesque parterres, interspersed 
European manners. Nevertheless some of j here and there with hillocks of sponge. 
the guests now and then committed them- I Multitudes of little transparent fishes darted 
selves, by doing the most extraordinary | to and fro, revelling in colour and radiance, 
things. The Queen herself, having desired | the variegated hues of the butterfly, and the 
an attendant to bring her a plate, placed upon brightness of the glow-worn. These tiny 
it a large assortment of SAveetmeats and ! fishes were scarcely an inch in length. For 
dainties, Avhich her Majesty selected for the pur- j splendour of colouring, I scarcely ever beheld 
pose of carrying them home Avith her. It was any thing to equal them. Some Avere of 
also found necessary to check several of her | clear azure blue, some bright yellow, and 



company in their too copious libations of cham 
pagne ; but, on the whole, the party, though 
exceedingly merry, Avas tolerably decorous. 

I subsequently dined several times AA ith 
the Royal Family at the residence of the 
Governor. On those occasions, the Queen, as 
well as her husband, appeared in the national 
costume the coloured pareo, and the loose 
upper garment ; both Avere barefooted. The 
heir to the throne, a boy of nine years of age, 
is already betrothed to the daughter of a 
neighbouring king. The future bride, Avho is 
two or three years older than the prince, 
resides at the court of Queen Pomare. She 
has been brought up in the Christian religion, 
and has been taught the English language. 

Tati, the principal native chief of the 
island, Avho had come to the port to be pre 
sent at the festivities of the 1st of May, Avas 
now about to return, with his family, to his 
residence at Papa .-a; and a French officer, 
who Avas to escort the chief, proposed that 1 
should join the party. To this proposition 
I very readily acceded ; and on the 4th of 
May AVC embarked in a sailing-boat to pro 
ceed along the coast to Papara, a distance of 



others, nearly transparent, exhibited richly 
shaded tints of brown and green. 

We had left Papeiti about noon ; and at 
six o clock, when the sun was setting, it was 
resolved that we should not pursue our course 
further that evening, as the numerous rugged 
cliffs which fringe that part of the coast render 
the passage somewhat unsafe after dark. We 
therefore landed at Paya (a place situated 
about twenty -two miles from Papeiti) of 
Avhich the sixth son of Tati is the ruling chief. 

In honour of his father s visit, the young 
chief ordered a supper to be prepared. A 
pig was accordingly killed, and cooked in the 
Tahitiau fashion. A hollow dug in the ground 
contained a number of stones, round which a 
fierce fire was kindled. Meanwhile bread- 
tree fruits were skinned and divided into 
halves by a sharp Avooden hatchet. When 
the fire burned up, and the stones Avere suf 
ficiently heated, the pig and the bread-fruits 
were put into the oven, and heated stones 
laid over them. The whole was then covered 
over with leaves, branches of trees, and 
finally with a layer of earth. 

Whilst the supper was being cooked by 
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i Excepting the French officer, old Tati, his 
wife, and myself, no one sat down at the 
rustic table; it Ix-ing inconsistent with the 

H of the country for the host 
x.ith his guests, or a child with his par 
Ou our arrival at Papara, we \v* 

i of the death of one of Tali s sons. 
The event had taken place a few da 
viously, but the funeral was deferred until 
the arrival of the aged chief. I visited the 
hut, and the attendants gave me a new pocket 
handkerchief, directing me to offer it as a 
present to the departed. This custom of 
offering presents to the dead, is still kept 
up by the Tahitians even those among them 
who have become converts to Christianity. 
dy lay in a coffin, resting on a low 
&lt;&gt;th coflin and bier were overspread 
\\ith a sort of white paint or lacker. Before 
the bier two straw mats were spread. Ou 
one of these mats were placed all the clothes, 
drinking-cups, knives, &c., which had belonged 
to the deceased. On the other lay a vast 
collection of presents, consisting of shirts, 
pareos, handkerchiefs, bits of cloth, &&amp;gt;-. 

I attended the ceremony of the interment. 
The priest, delivered a short oration over the 
and when the coffin was lowered, the 
he straw hat, and the clothes of the 
d, together with some of the presents, 
in-own into the grave. In the vicinity of 
the place.,f interment there were some ancient 
Indian tombs called Murals. They were quad- 
rangu! i by stone walls four 

or five feet high. Within the J/urui or quad 
rangle, the corpse used to be laid, resting on a 
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medicine, he was hardly dressed, having 
merelv tlirown on some clothes ; and he went 
in slippers which incidents induced the 
belief that he was made away with. After 
some months his family put on mourning ; 
and the G. s (very timid people) were so 
sure that he was murdered, that they wrote 
verses to his memory, and became sadly worn 
by terror. But, after a long time (I fancy, 
but am not sure, about a year and a half ), 
came a letter from the young man, who was 
doing well in America. His explanation was, 
that a vessel was lying at the wharf about to 
sail in the morning, and the youth, who had 
long meditated evasion, thought it a good 
opportunity, and stepped on board, after 
leaving the medicine at the proper door. I 
spent some weeks at Dr. G. s after the occur 
rence ; and very doleful we used to be about it. 
But the next time I went they were, naturally, 
very angry with the inconsiderate young man." 

COMPLAINT AND REPLY. 
THE little poem quoted in cur last number 
under the title of " The Good Great Man," 
is by Coleridge. The title, as printed in the 
newspaper-cutting we had preserved, misled 
us in a recent search. The correct title is 
" Complaint and Reply." 



THE STORY OF A SAILOR S LIFE. 

CHAPTER THE LAST. 

I STAYED in London till the middle of 
March, when I shipped on board of a brig 
called the "Intrepid" packet, and she was 
bound from London to Gibraltar, and from 
there to Buenos Ayres. And we sailed from 
London the second day of April. 1825, and, 
thanks be to God, we had a very good passage 
to Gibraltar, where we arrived the first day 
of May, and sailed from there the 5th of 
June for Buenos Ayres, where we arrived on 
the 30th day of July. Now at this present 
time the Buenos Ayreans were at war with 
the Brazilians, and the River Plate was 
blocked up ; so we were obliged to go and lay 
in a place called Helsenado, about seven 
miles from Buenos Ayres, and there we laid 
till March 1826, when our captain got a 
freight for Gibraltar, to carry some of the old 
Spaniards home to their own country ; and we 
sailed from Helsinado on the 5th of April, 
1826. But corning from Helsinado, down the 
river Plate, we were caught in a very heavy 
Pampiro, and were very near losing the brig ; 
for our mate that came out from England 
with us, had left us at Buenos Ayres ; and 
the young man that we got in the room of 
him was not experienced with the country 
he was sailing in ; and at twelve o clock, 
when I came on deck, he told me to clear 
away the flying-jib, and I told him, "You 
had better shorten sail as fast as you can, or 
else you will lose every stitch of canvas that 
you have got set, for I see it arising ;" and I 



showed it to him ; but he said, " Never mind, 
do as you are told." And 1 told him that for 
the safety of myself and the brig, I could not 
do it ; but, if he would not shorten sail, I 
should be obliged to call Captain Gordon, 
which I accordingly did. And when he came 
on deck, we began to shorten sail ; but it was 
too late then, for the Pampiro struck the 
brig, and she was hove on her beam ends, 
and every stitch of canvas that we had set, 
blew into ribbons. I advised our captain to 
let go both anchors, so as to fetch the ship s 
head to wind, that she might lighten ; and 
accordingly I went forward, and got some of 
the meu to lend me a hand ; and I let go the 
best bower anchor, which brought her head 
to wind ; and the brig lightened, for she had 
then been nearly a quarter of an hour on her 
beam ends ; but still she would not bring up, 
and with a good deal of trouble, I got the 
small bower anchor clear, and let it go. And 
she took the chain to the beam end, but still 
she would not bring up, but still kept drifting ; 
and we were afraid we should drive on a sand 
called the English bank. So, after a good 
deal of trouble, we got our stream anchor 
clear, and let it go ; and, thanks be to God, 
after she got the best part of the stream 
cable, she brought up in five fathoms water. 
But all this time neither the captain nor 1 
could see anything of the mate, and we were 
afraid that he had gone overboard, and had 
been drowned ; but after we got everything 
middling snug, we found our mate stowed 
away down in the fore-hold, amongst the 
water-casks ; and he said that he was knocked 
down the fore hatchway when the squall first 
struck the ship. We did not believe his 
story ; but the captain had been obliged to 
make him mate, for he was one of the owners 
nephews. Now, after we got everything 
pretty snug, we set the watch again, and next 
morning it turned out to be very tine, and 
we went to work to bend a fresh set of sails, 
for our old ones were all blown to pieces ; and 
after getting our anchors up, and stowing 
them, which took us two days, we went down 
to Monte Video, where we arrived on the 
12th day of April. And after putting every 
thing to rights, we sailed for Rio de Janeiro, 
where we arrived on the 1st of May. Now, 
as I told, you that we had lost all our canvas 
in the Pampiro, and bent all new ones, except 
what we called our fore and aft spencer, and 
the brig having only one on board, I was 
obliged to make a new one, for the captain 
knew that I was able to do it ; and accord 
ingly the captain bought the canvas, and I 
cut the sail out ; and on the 18th of May I 
and the mate were working about the sail, 
and I saw him putting a piece of canvas the 
wrong way ; and I said, " Mr. Middleton, 
you are putting that piece in the wrong way." 
He told me to mind my own business ; and 
words arose between him and me, and at last 
he jumped up and struck me. I was obliged 
to stand in my defence, and I gave him a 
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I did very well. And we sailed from Rio de 
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i did not come to myself again, nut till 



&lt;i"d s help, saved my life. If any hod \ 
doubt my tale, about being shot and 



next day, about dinner time. And I v. 
that our doctor said that 1 was dead, a; 
they were going to heave me overboard ; but 
a young gentleman, a doctor s mate. 

should 

. 
I could bring plenty of witnesses that 

officers and men. 

to Monte Video, and th.-n- we laid for about The next day, when I came to my senses, I 
six months ; and nothing jxirticular occurring, i felt very weak ; but, thanks be to (jod, 1 soou 
we went from Monte Video to Rio de Janeiro, got better, and I was able to go to mv duty 
where we arrived on the 15th of December, in about a fortnight s time. And 
We had Ix-en lying at Rio for about two ! very good passage round Cape Horn ; and we 
months, when Lord Ponsonby arrived from ! arrived in Rio de Janeiro in the beginning of 
i !, to go round to Lima, to settle i April ; and after we completed our v 

some business ; and as he intended to travel sailed for England ; and we arrive* 1 
across the Conlilleras, we were ordered to go head on the tenth of June, 1828. U 
and take him and his things to Buenos Ayres; ordered to go round to Chatham, to \ 
and Irom there we were ordered to go round and 1 was paid off from the " Ranger " on the 
Cape Horn to attend upon his lordbhip ; and , 7th day of July ; and 1 joined the "Ci 
after delivering his lordship s things at Buenos of twenty-eight guns, and she was bound to 
Ayres, we cnme down to Monte Video, and the Kast Indies, 
sailed from there the 2nd of April, 1827, and I got five weeks liberty to go and 
were bound to Callao, on the coast of Peru. friends, and I went down to Kirkwal! in the 
We hail a If ng and tedious passage round Orkneys, to see if I could find anybody alive 
the CajH.*, but arrived safe at Valparaiso on that knew me ; but I could find no 
the 19th of June, after a passage of seventy- knew anything about me. And so, u 
even days. We stayed on the coast of Peru liberty was up, I returned to my 
till the beginning of 1828 ; and on the /3th from Chatham we went to &gt; 
of February a ad accident happened to me from Spithead we sailed on th- 
lioth shot and drowned on that day ! ternber, and we arrived safe n 
lain this. 1 must go to Some particulars Good Horn* on the 18th 

:nvd when we were lying at a place i When I came back after th 

called CiMjuimb.). the la-it place we were going on my own hands .-. : 

to touch at before we went round the Horn, receiving my pay, at So 
And the (ioveriior of tin- place and his suite, solved to go down to Boston, in Lin- 
being m take their farewell of to see if I could aee any bod v that \\-uld know 

our captain and ollicer.-, and our ship being me ; and 1 had the go.xl luck 
hove short, and all ready for starting an old shipmate of mine, whose i 
and our captain intended to salute the gover- ; Thomas l;i\th. and he w:.- master of a brig; 
DOT when he lert the ship ; and in getting th&gt; i he wasboun , 

ship under\\ ;uh, I wa-S -. . * * * 

k, 1 went on board of th 

11 was shi|&gt;|&gt;ed 
seamai.. 

. 

- 

mental squadron ii 
command of 
. 



i -y. And I being in the larbm: 
when the ai 
r the anchor was settled and tixed, I 

1 upon the anchor 
the buoy rojx? clear of the and 

1 

th.- torcea. i 
IHMinder ; un .-harge reac: 



August ; aud 
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then the fleet went to the Cove of Cork, and 
from there we went a-cruising off the Laud s 
End, and from there we were ordered to 
Spithead, where we arrived on the 2nd of 
September ; and one of our gunners mates 
being invalided, I was made gunners mate in 
his room ; and here we got a new captain ; 
he was a very good man, and I got on very 
well. Now, about this time, the Dutch dis 
turbance broke out, and we were sent into the 
North Sea again, to cruise off the Texel, to 
stop all Dutch ships that were coming home ; 
and we stopped a good many, and sent them to 
Sheerness. We stopped here till the 5th of 
February, 1833, when we were ordered to go 
to Chatham to refit. And whilst at Chatham, 
fitting out, I got married to an old widow 
woman, who was nearly my own age, and a 
very good wife I found she was ; and I mar 
ried her on account that she had a heavy 
family to bring up, and I thought I could do 
no better with my money than to assist the 
widow and the fatherless ; and, thanks be to 
God, T have never missed it. 

Now, after our ship was fitted out, we were 
ordered to go to Lisbon, where we arrived on 
the 12th of June, and from there we were 
ordered to go to Oporto to lay off the bar ; and 
our captain, God bless him, was kind enough 
to make me quarter-master. And on the 13th 
of September, I having the middle watch on 
deck, that is, from twelve o clock at night till 
four o clock next morning, our butcher his 
name was Henry Ellis was very bad in the 
sick bay ; and the sick bay men came to me, 
about two o clock, telling me that Ellis, the 
butcher, was very bad, and that he wanted to 
see me ; and after asking permission from the 
officer of the watch, I went down to the sick 
bay, and I found Ellis very bad, for the doctor 
did not expect he would live till the morning. 
And Ellis asked me to grant him one favour, 
and he being in the state that he was in, I 
could not well refuse him ; and I told him 
that anything that laid in my power I would 
do for him, and he asked me to speak to the 
captain, to have him buried on shore, for " I 
know I can t live much longer." And then, 
getting hold of my hand, he said to me, " Sweat- 
that if it ever lay in your power, you will 
protect my wife and children." i promised it 
to him ; for I being a married man at that 
time, I had little thought that it would ever 
be in my power to perform it, for my wife 
lived at Chatham and his at Portsmouth, and 
I only promised him to satisfy his mind ; and; 
poor soul, he died very shortly after I had 
left him. And the next morning, the first 
thing that I did was to acquaint the captain 
of poor Ellis s last wish, and the captain very 
kindly granted it ; and we took him on shore 
in the bar boat, and he was buried in the 
English burial-ground at Oporto. 

We stayed off Portugal till February, 
when we were relieved by the " Belvidera " 
frigate. And we went to Lisbon, and here 
we laid till March, when orders came out 



from England for our ship to proceed to 
Plymouth, to refit our ship, to attend upon the 
Queen, who was going that summer to the 
Continent to see her friends. We arrived in 
Plymouth by the latter part of April; and 
after we had refitted our ship, we went round 
to Portsmouth, to take the state barge on board, 
in order to attend upon Queen Adelaide ; 
and from Portsmouth we went to the Nore, 
where we laid till the Queen came down from 
London in her yacht. And from there we 
went to Helvoetsluys, on the coast of Holland ; 
and after landing the Queen, we went back to 
Sheerncss, where we took in stores for the 
flag-ship at Lisbon. And on the 23rd day of 
August we sailed from the Nore, and went 
down to the Downs ; and on the 26th day of 
August, at three o clock in the morning, we 
got underweigh from the Downs, with the wind 
about north-north-east. And a little after six 
o clock in the morning, being just below 
Dover, we had the misfortune to run the 
" Chameleon" revenue-cutter down ; and out 
of seventeen men and officers on board of her, 
we could only save two men and two boys. 
Though our ship was hove to instantly, and 
our quarter boats down, we could not save 
more ; so there were thirteen poor souls 
drowned. We staid by the spot some time 
afterwards, but we could see no more of any 
thing belonging to her. And we proceeded 
down to Plymouth, and there we had a court- 
martial upon our captain and officers, and, 
our captain was honourably acquitted ; but 
our third lieutenant was dismissed the ser 
vice, and all hands on board were very 
sorry for it, for he was a very good man. 
And after the court-martial was over we 
sailed for Santander, on the coast of Spain, 
where we arrived on the 1st of October ; but 
it being a very bad roadstead for ships to lay 
in, in winter time, we went down to a place 
called Passages, and there we got our ship in 
and moored her. But we found that our ship 
struck at low water, and we were obliged to 
go from there to Santander again ; and we 
went into Santander harbour, and there we 
lay snug enough. And our seamen and marines 
went round to Passages, and they built a for 
tification which they called Lord John Hay s 
Fort in honour of our good captain. We laid 
in Santander till the latter part of 1836, for 
we sailed from Santander the 27th day of 
December, to go home to England to be 
paid off ; and we arrived at Portsmouth the 
4th day of January, 1837. And as our ship 
was ordered to be sent round to Chatham to 
be paid off, about twenty petty officers and 
men volunteered to join the "North Star," 
twenty-eight, for she was commissioned for 
our old captain, who was left out on the coast 
of Spain as commodore ; and I was one that 
joined the " North Star," for I intended, if I 
could, to stay along with my old captain. I 
had not been on board of the " North Star" 
above a month, when the " Princess Charlotte " 
was commissioned at Portsmouth, and the 
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capt.-iin i.f li. : 

in hi* .-dup ; :iinl In- told in,- tin- &lt;lit !] tu London, 

ferencu there \vonld be in my joy, which to pass the Board of Admiialtv. 



would In- nine shillings per month ; for my 
pay in tin- " North Mar" as quartet : 
was one pound, seventeen .Oiiliinu s, per nnmtli, 
and in the " I MIIC--.-S Charlotte" m;. 
would IK, two jHHiinl.-", six shiilin 
antl after con- ! 1 him that I would, 

if my commanding oiliccr would give im- \&gt;&lt; r- 
mission, and In- told m.- that he would s.-tth- 
all that ; and I went ..n lioard, and 1 told my 
commanding officer of it. lie tuld me that h,. 
nhould be very sorry to lose me, Imt it 1 could 
better myself, he would not wish to hinilcr 
me from it ; and accordingly I wan exchanged 
from the "North Star ri to tin- "! 
Charlotte;" and I joined the " 1 iin. -t &gt;- ( liai- 
lotte " on the 22nd day of February 1837. I .ut 
before I left the " North Star," a circumstance 
occurred to me which I am obliged to mention. 

of 



One of my shipmates, that came out ot 
the "Gator along with me, got i&gt; 



pension ; but all that tin . * se 

teen poundH, four shilling-, per annum. And 
from there i went to Chatham, to see my late 
wife s family ; but I found that they had made 
away with everything that belonged to me. 
And when I found how tl 
back again to Gosport, with a full int 
fulfil my oath, that I swore to II MY Kills, 
when he was dying. And according! . 
Ellis s widow all that had hnp|teticd ! 
me and her late husband ; and I told her that 



r forh 
a n; 



ind to 



1 would do anything in my powe; 
her children ; and that, if sin \\; 
wait till my last wife had been dead a 
month, I would marry her; and, after a little 
cousidenition, she consented. And \\ 
married on the 26th day of July, 1838, in 
Church. And I staid at" horn- till 
April, 1839, when the "Powerful," . 

, four, was lying at Spithead; and I bean! that 

and In- lived she wanted a good many men. 1 went on 

me to come over with him, one night, board of her and got shipped as ablo 
before I left the ship, to spend the evening , and I joined her the 9th day of April; 
with him and his wife, and I agreed; anil, and we went from Spithead to Plymouth 
enjoying ourselves till it was too late for me j Sound, and from there to the &lt; 
to go on board, I was obliged to get a bed j Cork, where we got a good many men. And 
somewhere for the night ; and my shipmate s ! on the 4th of June we sailed from 
wife took me to a widow woman, who let ! of Cork for the Mediterranean ; and we an ived 
beds. What was my surprise when I found this | at Malta the 1st of July, and from 
woman to be the widow of my old shipmate, ; were ordered to go to Majorca Ba . 
Ellis, our butcher in the "Castor" frigate? All j the fleet; and shortly after we wei. 
my promises that I made to him came fresh j from Malta, I was made captain of t i 
in my mind ; and after paying her for my guard, and I kept that situation all : 
bed, 1 gave her half the money that I had in i that I was in the ship. We staid a! 
my pocket, which was no great deal; and , the fleet till the beginning of Septeml 
when I left the "North Star" I took my | we were ordered to go to Smyrna ; and from 
chest and things to her house, and she washed ! Smyrna we came down to Wolla Bay, \\ here 
my clothes for me, whilst we were fitting out ; the fleet was going to winter. We St.. 
for my wife lived round at Chatham; and with the fleet till the beginning of April, 
after the " Princess Charlotte " was ready for | 1840, when we were ordered to go to I 
sea, we sailed from Spithead on the 3rd day and the Coast of Syria; and there we 
of .Inly ; and we were Ixmnd up the Mediter- 1 till the fleet joined us. And our captain U-ing 
to relieve the "Caledonia;" and we , made commander, we we! i in eoin- 

; her on the 2nd dav of August. \\ 



ri 



nt at sea, for we could not go 



1 ilta, for it was very sickly. We 
at Malta the latter part of ( Kstol 
not been there long, \\ ! 



maud, and there we stopped blockading 
Beyrout till the 10th of September, v 

made a landing, and encani]K-&lt;l our n 
ml 1 had shore. But the climate and the u 

in-ill^ very had, we had a good many people. 



arrive* I 



from Chatham, ac&lt;piainti&gt;ig me of my wif.- s \\ln&gt; died, and I. mY&gt;" .t, in th-- beginning of 

death; she died the same day that I sailed October, was taken \.r\ Lad. and \. 

from Spitheud, alter l..--n^ had only twenty- down, with some i i ita-1, in 

four hours. N . i;i all the winter ; the " I i 

and the latter part of January 1838 I wad , on si. it, I .ut 

taken very bad; and I w.-w obliged to IK- : il " I was invalided, 

, on the lltli day of K. oruary. on th - Uth I \ve arrived 






Malta 1 

to be moved, I 



as I was .. tiie -!th i!ay "t Novel 






sam ii.iv that .Iran d A 



rtland " fri- t....k me ar.d &gt;tayed in Malta H-.-pital iiil the 







. ami 



HI the 



I 

i.ip, and from there I was 



. ; and all of them that \\ 
of her. aiM 

r one, An.i n !M\mouth 

Sound the )th day of November, an- ijthanka 
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be to God, I got quite well ; and I went down 
to Portsmouth as soon as my business was 
settled ; and from Portsmouth I went to 
London, to pass the Board of Admiralty again, 
and their Lordships were kind enough to 
augment my pension to nineteen pounds, eight 
sli ill ings, per annum. And when I came down 
to Portsmouth again, I joined the " Victory," 
to serve in the Portsmouth ordinary ; for 1 
had a recommendation from my last captain 
to the captain of the " Victory," and I w 
taken on directly. And I sta 



I stayed in ordinary till 
e "Warspite" friate 



August, 1841, when the "Warspite 
was commissioned, and my old captain of 
the " Castor " got the ship. He sent for me, 
and I joined the "Warspite" as quarter 
master. I stayed on board the " Warspite " 
about four months, when I had the misfortune 
to be knocked down the main hatchway ; and 
I fell down into the hold, and was obliged to 
be taken to Haslar Hospital. I stopped in 
the hospital for six weeks, and then, thanks 
be to God, I got quite well. I was sent on 
board the fl;ig-ship, which I joined the 3rd of 



them for the many kindnesses that I have 
received from their hands, shall be the chiefest 
prayer of your humble and obedient servant. 



A FIJQUEER S CURSE. 

AMONG the many strange objects which an 
Engluhman meets with in India, there are 
few which tend so much to upset his equa 
nimity as a visit from a wandering fuqueer. 

The advent of one of these gentrv in an 
English settlement is regarded with much 
the same sort of feeling as a vagrant cock 
roach, when he makes his appearance unan 
nounced in a modern drawing-room. If 
we could imagine the aforesaid cockroach 
brandishing his horns in the face of the 
horrified inmates, exulting in the disgust 
which his presence creates, and intimating, 
with a conceited swagger, that, in virtue of 
his ugliness, he considered himself entitled to 
some cake and wine, perhaps the analogy 
would be more complete. 

The fuqueer is the mendicant friar of India. 



February, 1842 ; and when our ship came j He owns no superior ; wears no clothing ; 
back again to Spithead, my captain was kind \ performs no work ; despises everybody and 
enough to return me back to the ordinary j everything ; sometimes pretends to perpetual 
again ; for he said he was afraid that I was fasting ; and lives on the fat of the laud. 



too old to go to sea. 

And I remained in the ordinary till the 15th 
of August, 1844, and then I was discharged. 
And the captain of the " Victory " was kind 
enough to write up to the Board of Admiralty 
to get my pension augmented, which he got 
done for me ; and the Admiralty granted me 
a pension of twenty-one pounds per annum 
for life ; and, with what little I can earn, I live 
as comfortable as circumstances will allow me 
to be : and I hope that I am truly thankful to 
the Lord for the many blessings and mercies 
that I have received at his hands through life. 



Oft-times, when 



a poor man or woman 



going along without any shoes on them, or 
scarcely any clothes to cover them, how thank 
ful I am to feel that I have got a bed to lie 
on, and clothes to cover me, and a house to 
shelter me from the weather. Have I deserved 
to be thus favoured any more than them ? No. 
But it is God s mercy that provides for rue ; 
and I hope that the Lord will grant me one 



There is this much, however, to be said for 
him, that when he does mortify himself for the 
good of the community, he does it to some 
purpose. A leuten fast, or a penance of 
parched peas in his shoes, would be a mere 
bagatelle to him. We have seen a fuqueer 
who was never " known " to eat at all. He 
carried a small black stone about with him, 
which had been presented to his mother by 
a holy man. He pretended that by sucking 
this stone, and without the aid of any sort of 
nutriment, he had arrived at the mature age 
of forty ; yet he had a nest of supplementary 
chins, and a protuberant paunch, which 
certainly did great credit to the fattening 
powers of the black stone. Oddly enough, his 
business was to collect eatables and drink 
ables ; but, like the Scottish gentleman who. 
was continually begging brimstone, they were 
" no for hissel, but for a neebour." When I 
saw him he was soliciting offerings of rice, 
milk, fish, and ghee, for the benefit of his 



prayer, and that is, contentment with the patron Devi. These offerings were nightly 
lot the Almighty has been pleased to give j laid upon the altar before the Devi, who 
me. And I find every day new blessings was supposed to absorb them during the 
and mercies to be thankful for ; and ! night, considerately leaving the fragments to 
especially for health, which is one of the j be distributed among the poor of the parish, 
greatest blessings we can enjoy ; for here I am, | His godship was very discriminating in the 
a man seventy-three years old, and knocked j goodness and freshness of these offerings ; for 



about at sea better than fifty years, in which 
time I experienced some hard trials ; and 
still, thanks be to God, I am able to 50 out 
every day to Anglesea from Gosport ; and some 



days 1 

great deal for a man of my age. But I know 
that the Lord fits the back to the burden. I 
have received many kindnesses from the 
ladies and gentlemen about Auglesea these last 
two or three years ; and may the Lord reward 



he rejected such as were stale, to be returned 
next morning, with his maledictions, to the 
fraudulent donors. 

Sometimes a fuqueer will take it into his 
head that the community will be benefited by 
his trundling himself along, like a cart-wheel, 
for a couple of hundred miles or so. He ties 
his wrists to his ankles, gets a tire, composed 
of chopped straw, inud, and cow-dung, laid 
along the ridge of his backbone ; a bamboo 
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11 cup, with u Urj. 
kubiir like ta-.-e 

extren.. -1. h- 

urney which will &lt; 
him for &gt;e\ Milton * li.-n.|. 

l&gt;o&gt;, , or iteep, through straight, rough, 
deu 

\Vith 

On arriviuM in the vicinity of a \ 
the whole p. I uluiioii lurn out to in&lt; 
escort htm with din- honours to the pul lir 
well or t:mk ; tin- men beating drm. 
ng through their 
is holiness unbends, washes oil the 
.uil dirt acquired by penunlnilatin^ 
i miles of dusty road ; and, after par- 
ofa slight refreshment, enters into &lt;-o;i- 
&lt;n with the assembled -. 
as if he were an ordinary moital ; BUUBg 
very particular inquiries concei -ning i 
ef their larders, and slight ins- 
to their moraJa. Of course every on*; is 
&lt; to have the honour of entertaining :t 
holy as to roll to their presence d&lt;mli|. -I 
up into a hoop ; and disputes get wai-m aa 
is to have the preference. Where 
upon the fuqueer makes a speech, in which 
tins thanks for the attentions shown 
him, ;tnd intimates that he intends taking up 
u-ters with the man who is most capable 
iviii 4 his appreciation of the honour. 
.. lie knocks himself down, 
, to be the guest of the 
; bidder, in whoso house lie remains, 
giving good advice to the community, and 
diffusing an odour of sanctity throughout the 
wliol.- \i.!i/e. When the supplies hein to 
fail, ho ties his hainis to his \i&gt; 
a tn-sh tire put on, and is escorted out of the 
with the same formalities as accom- 
iis entrance. 
Like other vermin of his class, he i 

Himself to t! 

of humanity, with whom he is &lt;_" iieruliy n 

Vtrarite. He is not. certainly, .n- 

:.ir this 

favour, tor a more hideously u-Jy race of 

i in. -i with. As if nature had not 

made him suth ciently repulsive, lie },, ] 

his hi .. | with 

bamls .nt ; daubiag his .-h.-i-ks 

a rich n.ust.n.l yellow: a white streak runs 

. and anotlier form* 

a circle round his month : his ribs are in- 
ii ling hars of white paint, 
which give a highly veiieral ; 

I add, that i 

KM part 

of his religion. s,,iae idea may be gained &lt;&gt;i 
the eff 

day in 

June, i ,;,!,. ,,ut in the v-rand;ih of 

my bin . w;us amusing myself with 



a galvanic apparatus, c - 

tin \ e. 

when a long &lt;. r hang- 

iir_ in disordered ninancn over hi* face, wan 

rosfl the lawn. 
\\ithin a few pact s of wli-- 
himself up in an ini|.o-i 
his arms akimb". while the ot! 
tiiw:inis me what a|.|. .-.,!, i 

\ ith a brass dish at the e\ 
lout. 

Finjneer," w &lt;.ral response 

"Wh;i do v.-ii u 
"Bheek"(alms). 

! "surelv you are 
joking a great stout fellow like 
wanting hheek 1" 

The fuqueer paid not the slight^t at&gt; 
but eontinuud holding out i ,T|I the 

he end of it. 
i had better lie off," I a 



give Mieek to people who are able to work." 

do Khooda s work," 
. with a swagger. 
-oil! you do, then," I an- 
had better ask Khooda for 
savin&lt;_ r . I turned to the table, and began 
arranging the. apparatus for making some 
i 

tive liiilillles after. 1 1.1.S.-1 V. 1 t!i 

was standing \\\&gt;u one h-j-. and -tru-Lrling tc 

assume as much majesty as 

with his equilibrium. The ton- s and *lish 

were still extendetl while h 

sustained his right foot across . 

I turned to the table, and tr ih my 

work ; but I blundered awfully. 

jar. cut my tinkers, and maile a m.--v- on the 

I had a consciousness of the d 
staring at me with his extended d,-h, and 
could not get the fellow out of m 
1 looked up at him again. There he was as 
inland as ever, on his one leir, ;&lt;tid with 

i on mine. He continued tl 
tor: nance for nearly an h 

m to be the : 
unfolding himself; rath- i 
meiit to the lawn, if he .should take it ; 

remain in th- -ition for a 

month. "If. much 

i 

- threat was . 

; his nose. 

.:nin&gt;., !" he sneered "your 1 ; 

ich a fllqce 

of him." 

Without more a.:... 
and connected it \\itli a &lt;-oil inai 


; n - u,-h :t way an tew people 
:.d which n- ! -le of 

. 

.u used at the 
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queer-looking implements on the table, but 
otherwise maintained a look of lofty stoicism ; 
nor did he seem in any way alarmed wheu I 
approached with the conductors. 

Some of my servants who had already 
experienced the process, now came clustering 
about with looks of ill-suppressed merriment, 
to witness the fuqueer s ordeal. I fastened 
one wire to his still extended tongs, and the 
other to the foot on the ground. 

As the coil machine was not yet in action, 
beyond disconcerting him a little, the attach 
ment of the wires did not otherwise affect him. 
But when I pushed the magnet into the coil 
and gave him the full strength of the battery, 
he howled like a demon ; the tongs to which 
his hand was now fastened by a force beyond 
his will quivered in his unwilling grasp as 
if it were burning the flesh from his bones. 
He threw himself on the ground, yelling 
and gnashing his teeth, the tongs clanging an 
irregular accompaniment. Never was human 
pride so abruptly cast down. He was rolling 
about in such a frantic way that I began to fear 
he would do himself mischief ; and, thinking 
he had now had as much as was good for him, 
I stopped the machine and released him. 

For some minutes he lay quivering on the 
ground, as if not quite sure that the horrible 
spell was broken ; then gathering himself up, 
he flung the tongs from him, bounded across 
the lawn, and over the fence like an antelope. 
When he had got to what he reckoned cursing 
distance, he turned round, shook his fists at me, 
and fell to work, pouring out a torrent of im 
precations, shouting, screeching, and tossing 
his arms about in a manner feariul to behold. 

There is this peculiarity in the abuse of an 
Oriental, that, beyond wishing the object of it a 
liberal endowment of blisters boils and ulcers, 
(no inefficient curses in a hot country,) he does 
not otherwise allude to him personally ; but 
directs the main burden of his wrath against 
his female relatives from his grandmother to 
his granddaughter, wives, daughters, sisters, 
aunts, and grandaunts inclusive. These he im 
precates individually and collectively through 
every clause of a prescribed formulary, which 
has been handed down by his ancestors, and 
which, in searchingness of detail and compre 
hensiveness of malediction, leaves small scope 
for additions or improvements. 

Leaving me, then, to rot and wither from 
the face of the earth, and consigning all rny 
female kindred to utter and inevitable death 
and destruction, he walked off to a neighbour 
ing village to give vent to his feelings and 
compose his ruffled dignity. 

It so happened, that a short time after 
the fuqueer had gone, I incautiously held 
my head, while watching the result of some 
experiments, over a dish of fuming acid, and 
consequently became so ill as to be obliged to 
retire to my bedroom and lie down. In 
about an hour, I called to my bearer to fetch 
me a glass of water ; but, although [ heard 
him and some of the other servants whispering 



together behind the purda, or door curtain, 
no attention was paid to my summons. After 
repeating the call two or three times with 
the same result, I got up to see what was 
the matter. On drawing aside the purda, 
I beheld the whole establishment seated in 
full conclave on their haunches round the 
door. On seeing me, they all got up and took 
to their heels, like a covey of frightened 
partridges. The old Kidmudgar was too fat 
to run far; so I seized him, just as he was 
making his exit by a gap in the garden fence. 
He was, at first, quite incapable of giving any 
account of himself ; so I made him sit a minute 
among the long grass to recover his wind, 
when he broke out with " Oh ! re-bab-re-bab ! " 
and began to blubber, as only a fat Kid 
mudgar can, imploring me to send instantly 
for the fuqueer, and make him a present ; if 
I did not, I would certainly be a dead man 
before to-morrow s sun ; " For," said he, " a 
fuqueer s curse is good as kismut-ke-bat" (a 
matter of fate). Some of his fellows now 
seeing that the murder was out, ventured to 
come back, and joined in requesting me to 
save my life while there was yet time. 

A laugh was the only answer I could make. 
This somewhat re-assured them, but it was 
easy to see that 1 was regarded by all as a 
doomed man. It was to no purpose that I 
told them I was now quite well, and en 
deavoured to explain the cause of my sickness. 
They would have it that I was in a dying 
state, and that my only salvation lay in 
sending off a messenger with a kid and a bag 
of rupees to the fuqueer. The durdzee (tailor), 
who had just come from the village where 
the fuqueer had taken refuge, told me, that 
as soon as the fuqueer heard that I was ill, 
he performed a pas seul of a most impres 
sive character, shouting and threatening to 
curse everybody in the village as he had 
cursed me and mine. The consequence was 
that pice, cowries, rice and ghee were showered 
upon him with overwhelming liberality. 

Without saying a word, I armed myself 
with a horsewhip, set out for the village, and 
found the fuqueer surrounded by a dense 
crowd of men and women ; to whom he was 
jabbering with tremendous volubility ; telling 
them how he had withered me up root and 
branch, and expressing a hope that I would 
serve as a lesson to the other children of 
Sheitan who ventured to take liberties with a 
fuqueer. The crowd hid me from him till 
I broke in upon his dreams with a slight 
taste of my whip across his shoulders. His 
eyes nearly leaped out of their sockets when 
he turned round and saw me. Another inti 
mation from my thong sent him off with a yell, 
leaving the rich spoil he had collected from 
the simple villagers behind. What became of 
him I cannot tell. I heard no more of him. 

A few such adventures as these would tend 
to lessen the gross, and, to them, expensive 
superstitions under which the natives of India 
at present labour. 
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A FEW CONVENTIONALITIES. the unfortunate Speaker with all th.- 

! and jwiverty of the Empire, that he -li-.iild 

A CHILD enquired of us, the other day, why I be tokl "Sir, when you look around von, 
a gentleman always said his first prayer in | and behold your seas swarming with ships 
church, in the crown of his hat. We were of every variety of tonnage and construction 
reduced to the ignominious necessity of re- ! when you behold your flag waving over 
plying that we didn t know but it was the i the forts of a territory so vast that 
custom. ! never set* upon it when you consider that 

Having dismissed our young friend with your storehouses are teeming with the 
a severe countenance (which we always valuable product* of the earth and when you 
assume under the like circumstances of dis- reflect that millions of your poor are held in 
comtiture) we began to ask ourself a few the bonds of pauperism and ignorance, can 
questions. | you, I ask, reconcile it to yourself ; can you, 

Our first list had a Parliamentary refer-} I demand, justify it to your ronseience ; can 
ence. j you, I enquire, Sir, stifle the voice within 

Why must an honorable gentleman always you, by these selfish, these time-serving, these 
"come down " to this house) Why can t he shallow, hollow, mockeries of legi.-l 
sometimes "come up" like a horse or It is really dreadful to have an inn , 
"come in "like a man ? What does he mean by worthy gentleman bullied in this manner. 
invariably coming down ? Is it indispensable Again, why do " 1 hold in my hand " all *&lt;&gt;rts 
that he should " come down " to get into the ! of things ? Can I never lay them d\vn, (.r 
House of Commons say for instance, from carry them under my arm I There was a 
Saint Albans ? Or is that house on a lower Fairy in the Arabian Nights who could hold 
level than most other houses ? Why is he ; in her hand a pavilion large enough t 
always " free to confess "I It is well known the Sultan s army, but she could nevt-r have 
that Britons never never never will be slaves ;! held half the petitions, blue book 
then why can t he say what he has to say, 1 reports, returns, volumes of Hansard,ainl &lt;&gt;thrr 
without this superfluous assertion of his I miscellaneous pajwrs, that a very 
freedom ? Why must an Irish Member I Member for a very ordinary place will hold 
always "taunt" the noble Lord with this, in his hand now-a-days. Then, a^.. 
that, or the other? Can t he tell him of it did it come to be necessary to ti 
civilly, or accuse him of it plainly ? Mint he so stitution that I should be such 
ruthf.-s.sly taunt him? Why does the Honorable circuitous and nrolix peer as t- 
Member for Groginhole call upon the Secretary leave to remind you, my I. 
of State for the Home Department to " lay j fell from the noble and learned lord &lt;.n 
his hand upon his henrt," and proclaim to the &gt; the opposite side of your Jrd&gt;hi|.s house, 



country such and such a thing ? The Home 
Secretary is not in the habit of laying his 
hand upon his heart. When he has anything 
to proclaim to the country, he generally puts 
his hands under his coat-tails. Why is he 
thus {xtrsonally and solemnly adjured to 
lay one of them on th.- left side, of his waist 
coat for any Honorable Member s gratifica 
tion ? What makes my Honorable friend, 
tli&gt;- Member for Ganunonrife, feel so acutely 
that lie is required to "pin his faith " upon 

H.SUIVS of Her Majesty s Government \ 
i always required to attach it in that 

ilar manner only ; needle 

and thread, hooks and e\ 
sealing-wax, paste, bird-hm.-, L MIM. and glue, 
Who invested 



ho preceded my noble and ! 
on the cross Benches when he addressed 
himself with so much ability to th. 
vations of the Right Reverend Prelate 
near me, in reference to the measure now 
brought forward by the Noble B;. 
when, all this time, I mean, and on! 
to say, Lord Brougham ? Is it ini| 
t ..r my honorable friend the Mem 
to wander through 1. 
i mediately before tl; 

siou. without premising that "at this late 
h .iir and in this stage 

Because if it be not impossible 
why .1 do it \ Ami wh; . 

. ,. in either i 
. iish language be set to mu.-i 
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[Conducted br 



and conventional beyond any parallel on earth 
and delivered, in a manner barely expressible 
to the eye as follows : 



I found He 



Is Parliament included in the Common 
Prayer-book under the denomination of 
" quires and places where they sing " ? And 
if so, wouldn t it be worth a small grant to 
make some national arrangement for instruc 
tion in the art by MR. HULLAH 1 

Then, consider the theatrical and operatic 
questions that arise, likewise admitting of no 
solution whatever. 

No man ever knew yet, no man ever will 
know, why a stage-nobleman is bound to go 
to execution with a stride and a stop alter 
nately, and cannot proceed to the scaffold on 
any other terms. It is not within the range 
of the loftiest intellect to explain why a stage- 
letter, before it can be read by the recipient, 
nmst be smartly rapped back, after being 
opened, with the knuckles of one hand. It is 
xitterly unknown why choleric old gentlemen 
always have a trick of carrying their canes 
behind them, between the waist-buttons of 
their coat. Several persons are understood to 
be in Bedlam at the present time, who went 
distracted in endeavouring to reconcile the 
bra,n-new appearance of Mr. Cooper, in John 
Bull, bearing a highly polished surgical 
instrument-case under his arm, with the fact 
of his having been just fished out of the deep 
deep sea, in company with the case in question. 
Inexplicable phenomena continually arise at 
the Italian Opera, where we have ourself 
beheld (it was in the time of Robert of Nor 
mandy) Nuns buried in garments of that 
perplexing nature that the very last thing 
one could possibly suppose they had taken, 
was a veil of any order. "Who knows 
how it came about that the young ST\ 
maiden in the ballet should, as an established 
custom, revolve, on her nuptial morning, 
airily and often, that at length she stands 
before us, for some seconds, like a beautiful 
white muslin pen-wiper ? Why is her bed 
chamber always immediately over the cottage- 
door ? Why is she always awakened by three 
taps of her lover s hands 1 Why does her 
mother always spin ? Why is her residence 
invariably near a bridge ? In what Swiss 
canton do the hardy mountaineers pursue the 
chamois, in silk stockings, pumps, blue breeches, 
cherry-coloured bows, and their shirt-sleeves 1 
When the Tenor Prince is made more tenor bv 



he near approach of death from steel or 
)oison ; when the Bass enemy growls glutted 
vengeance, and the Heroine (who was so glad in 
;he beginning of her story to see the villagers 
that she had an irrepressible impulse to be 
always shaking hands with them) is rushing 
to and fro among the living and disturb- 
ng the wig of the dead ; why do we 
always murmur our Bra a avo ! or our 
Bra a ava ! as the case may be, in exactly 
the same tone, at exactly the same places, and 
execute our little audience conventionalities 
with the punctuality and mechanism of the 
stage itself] Why does the Primo Buffo always 
rub his hands and tap his nose ] When did 
mankind enter into articles of agreement that 
a most uncompromising and uncomfortable 
box, with the lid at a certain angle, should 
be called a mossy bank 1 Who first established 
an indissoluble connexion between the Demon 
and the brass instruments 1 When the sailors 
become Bacchanalian, how do they do it out 
of such little mugs, replenished from pitchers 
that have always been turned upside down ? 
Granted thatthe Count must go a-hunting, why 

ust he therefore wear fur round the tops of 
his boots, and never follow the chase with any 
other weapon than a spear with a large round 
knob at the blunt end ] 

Then, at public dinners and meetings, why 
nust Mr. Wilson refer to Mr. Jackson as 
my honorable friend, if he wall permit me 
to call him so 1 " Has Wilson any doubt 
about it ] Why does Mr. Smithers say that 
he is sensible he has already detained you 
too long, and why do you say, " No, no ; go 
on ! " when you know you are sorry for it 
directly afterwards ] You are not taken by 
surprise when the Toastmaster cries, in giving 
the Army and Navy, " Upstanding, gentlemen, 
and good fires" then what do you laugh for] 
No man could ever say why he was greatly 
refreshed and fortified by forms of words, 
as " Resolved. That this meeting respectfully 
but firmly view r s with sorrow and appre 
hension, not unmixed with abhorrence and 
dismay " but they do invigorate the patient, 
in most cases, like a cordial. It is a strange 
thing that the chairman is obliged to refer to 
" the present occasion ; " that there is a 
horrible fascination in the phrase which he 
can t elude. Also, that there should be an 
unctuous smack and relish in the enunciation 
of titles, as " And I may be permitted to 
inform this company that when I had the 
honor of waiting on His Royal Highness, to 
ask His Royal Highness to be pleased to 
bestow his gracious patronage on our excel 
lent Institution, His Royal Highness did me 
the honor to reply, with that condescension 
which is ever His Royal Highness s most 
distinguishing characteristic " and so forth. 
As to the singular circumstance that such and 
such a duty should not have been entrusted 
to abler hands than mine, everybody is 
familiar with that phenomenon, but it s very 
strange that it must be so ! 
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child, a little light-haired boy, upon his 
knee. 

" Come, Mr. Chester," said the woman who 
had served out the refreshments, "you mustn t 
give way you must keep up. Poor little Will 
will want your help, for a good many years 
to come, before he 11 be 
his own living." 



, 
to come, before he 11 be man enough to get 



" No, Mrs. Frampton," replied the man. 
" I won t fret too much. But this is very 
sudden. Three weeks ago, before I sailed 
down the river last time, I left her alive and 
well. You know how fond I was of her. I 
have hardly any relatives living of my own ; 
but, if she had been my own born sister, 
instead of my poor, dear brother s widow, I 
couldn t have loved her more." 

" Well, well ! " said the woman ; " your 
kindness to her, and the little money you 
allowed her every mouth, made her life com 
fortable to the last. And now to-day you ve 



done your duty by he 



your last 



respects to her memory, as I may say, and 



D you have nothing to reproach yourself 



say 



so, if you will take charge of the boy till I 
return, we can then arrange matters." 

"Oh, sir!" she replied, "I wanted to 
to you though I didn t mean to talk of 
business to-day but I wanted to say, that I 
would be glad to take the shop myself. 
You know the business is small, but it will 
be a help to me." 

" You shall have it, Mrs. Frampton," said 
he, " and what s in it. I know you were a 
good friend to my sister ; and so that s 
settled. As to the rent, we ll agree about 
that by-and-by. And now you are going 
to stay here, I think you had better take 
charge of the child altogether. You will 
keep him at school, and charge me with 
everything." 

" Oh yes, sir ;" she replied. " Indeed I 11 
bring him up as if he was my own." 

Shortly afterwards, the female mourners, 
with the exception of Mrs. Frampton, de 
parted, secretly whispering among themselves 
that the latter was a very artful and design 



with. I am sure she couldn t hav 
grave a nice gravelly soil." 

" Did she seem to suffer much in her 
illness 1 " inquired the man. 

" Oh no ! not at all. She did n t think she 
was so nigh, till the day before she died ; and 
then she began to wander called me John, 
thinking me to be you ; and begged me to 
take care of her boy. Then, when that 
lady sitting there asked her if she knew her, 
just to try whether she was sensible, she rose 



ing woman; and that John Chester would 

better j do well to mind what he was about. Mrs. 
Frampton, however, was a simple, honest 



up in the bed and stared at her, and said, when no one was looking, and saw her lying 
You are my husband s spirit. I needn t ask still, grew less like a recollection than some- 



you to watch over our boy, and keep hii 
from temptation, that he may come at last 
before God with a pure heart. " 

" That s correct," said the old woman 
referred to ; " likewise trying to clutch my 
bonnet, and staring dreadfully." 

" Ah, poor soul !" exclaimed Mrs. Framp 
ton, " she s better provided for, now, than any 
of us. She was a good woman, and paid 
her way ; which, I may say, is th.3 outward 
sign of a good woman. All Eton knows 
that." 

Eleven respectable witnesses simultaneously 
bore testimony in the name of all Eton to the 
good character of the deceased, and the truth 
of Mrs. Frampton s observations. But John 
Chester s heart was too full to note their last 
remark. The account which they gave of his 
sister-in-law, mindful of him as she approached 
her end, had touched him more than all ; and 
the tears were trickling down his face. 

"There," said Mrs. Frampton, "I ll not 
speak any more about it. Don t be giving 
way like that don t." 

" I m not giving way," he replied. 

" You are giving way. You are questioning 
God s Providence, which is a sin." 

"Well, then, I won t," he replied. "I ll 
tell you what, Mrs. Frampton. You see, the 
barge is laden, and I must be gone to London; 



person, a little tedious in her discourse, but 
anxious, as she said, " to do her duty by 
everybody." The child became a frank and 
honest youth under her care ; and in after 
years, when the memory of his mother 
became less distinct, and the expression of 
her features was forgotten, and even that 
terrible day, when with a child s curiosity he 
lifted the covering from her face, timidly, 



thing that had been told him in his infancy, 
he felt towards his second mother all the 
affection of a son ; and she, in her turn, 
loved him as if he had been her own. 

His uncle came to see him every time the 
barge returned to Eton, bringing often with 
him some gift for Mrs. Frampton or the boy, 
and hearing him read out of the Bible, with 
pride at the progress that he made. 

Sometimes, in school holidays, he took him 
down the river in the barge, returning in a 
few days. It was on one of these occasions 
that they set out early one fine summer morn 
ing, the child being then about ten years old. 
The barge, newly painted, was loosened from 
her moorings against the bridge, and floated 
slowly down the river, while John Chester 
and the apprentice raised up the 
sail, by means of a windlass at the 
They were laden with malt, in sacks below, 
and the deck was clean, and everything upon 
it stowed away in an orderly manner. John 
Chester was steering, and the child sat beside 
him, watching the cattle in the fields, and the 
long rows of willows moving slowly on either 
side. Above, the huge sail was flapping 
lazily, and the ripples on the water kept up a 
gentle tapping upon the bows. In the after 
noon the mainsail was lowered again, and the 
barge swerving, came alongside an island in 
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from the hot school-room and its daily duties, 
the sail down the river, and the opportunity 
of seeing again his new acquaintance on the 
Ayte, made him long for the next year, and 
count the weeks between. In the winter 
evenings, when his uncle was absent, he sat 
with Mrs. Frampton in the old room where 
his mother had died, reading to her, while 
she worked ; or listening with never-failing 
interest to her oft-told tale the uneventful 
story of her life ; how a gipsy had foretold 
her future husband, long before she had ever 
heard the name of Frampton ; how she met 
him by the merest accident in the world, and 
never thought, till long afterwards, of how 
his appearance exactly tallied with the gipsy s 
description, having always been a disbeliever 
of such tales ; how there sprang up a coldness 
between them, so that she did not see him for 
a long time, till he came again and sought her 
out, and finally married her, and settled with 
her at Eton ; out of which slender materials 
she contrived to spin a story, which for length, 
had it been written, might have astonished a 
professed novelist. Sometimes he would ask 
her about his mother, when she would not 
check him, as some would have done, but strove 
to give him an idea of her manners and appear 
ance. She even went with him, on Sundays, 
sometimes to visit her grave ; for she said 
that it made her heart ache to think how the 
living are unmindful of the dead. Thus 
the time of the holidays drew nearer the 
winter passed away the spring came with 
longer days : and, finally, one summer evening, 
he calculated, and found that it wanted just 
three weeks to the wished-for time. His 
uncle was again absent, although they expected 
his return. It was growing dusk. The boy 
sat at the threshold of the door, and Mrs. 
Frampton, although she could no longer see 
to work not choosing, upon some theory of 
economy peculiar to herself, to light a candle 
till it was quite dark, or, as she said, between 
the lights had sat listening to the ticking of 
the clock till she could not hear it any longer, 
and wondered whether it was stopped ; when 
suddenly her ear caught it again, and a moment 
afterwai ds missed it oiice more ; and her eyes 
shut and opened to look at the bird winking 
and standing upon one leg on the cross- 
stick of his cage ; and finally she nodded, and 
fell asleep. Meanwhile her young companion 
sat looking at the sky, and watching the tints 
that changed and faded still in two long drifts 
of cloud ; till turning to bid Mrs. Frampton 
come and look at them also, he saw that she 
slept beside an open window, and, rising, 
walked on tiptoe across the room, shut down 
the window slowly, so as not to wake her, and 
returned. Even in that moment many stars 
seemed to have been added ; the drifts of 
clouds \vere darker : the walls of the College 
Chapel looked more solemn, and the bats were 
out. 

Looking still at the sky, and wrapped in 
childish fancies, he did not hear a footstep 



behind him, till a hand was laid upon his 
si i milder, and he turned and saw his un 

" What, asleep, Will 1 " said the old man. 
" Wake up, and see whether you recollect this 
face." Then he saw, for the first time, a girl 
standing behind his uncle, and looking closer 
into her face, he exclaimed, " Annie ! " 

" So you have not forgotten her, or h er 
name ? " said the barge-master. 

" No, no uncle," said the boy ; " and you, 
Annie, do you remember me, too ? " 

" I do not know your name," she replied, 
timidly ; "you came to see us in the barge." 

" Where is your mother, boy 1 " inquired 
John Chester, after he had lifted his nephew 
up and kissed him. 

" Hush ! " said he : " she is tired aud has 
fallen asleep. I was afraid of waking her, so 
I sat at the door in the dark, and waited." 

The old man entered with the children,, 
treading lightly ; but Mrs. Frampton woke at 
the sound of their footsteps. " Oh, it s you, 
Mr. Chester 1 " said she. " How you made me 
jump ! And what little girl is this ? " she 
asked, as soon as she had lighted a candle. 

" This is Annie Burton, the basket maker s 
daughter, of whom you have heard me speak," 
he replied. " She comes to stay with you for 
awhile. She is not very well, poor thing, and 
her father thinks the island is not healthy ; 
so I offered to bring her home, to live at Eton 
for a week or too, thinking that the change 
might do her good. I saw she did n t look 
well, and proposed it first ; but Burton said 
she should n t come without he paid something 
for her board ; which I told him flatly he 
should n t do. However, I ve often told you 
what he is a good creature, but a deal of 
pride in him. He said, positively, she should n t 
come ; and I left him a little out of temper ; 
but, afterwards, I thought it was a pity the 
child should lose a chance of benefit because 
we were a couple of old fools ; so I went back 
and agreed to take the money. It 11 not hurt 
him, anyway, for he is not a poor man. But 
isn t it nonsense to talk of the value of the 
board of a child like that 1 However, I think 
I know what was at the bottom of his heart, 
though he did n t know it himself. He did n t 
want the child to go from him. He carried 
her down to the water-side, and it grieved me 
to see him part with her. I believe he had 
half a mind to take her back. Chester/ 
said he, I wouldn t trust her on the water 
no, not out of my sight with any* man but 
you. I know you will take care of her. I 
shook his hand, and he stood looking after us 
till I could n t see the island any longer." 

" See, Chester," said Mrs. Frampton, " you 
have made the child cry. What a thoughtless 
man you are to say all that before her ! " 

" I am a rough old fellow," said he. " I am 
always hurting some one s feelings, without 
meaning it. Poor little Annie ! There, you 
know best how to talk to children. Say some 
thing to her, Mrs. Frampton." 

"Never mind, Annie," said she, standing 
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: wiping her eye*. , -she was again 
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to let you go. Ami, after all, you know, it ta were in full bloom ; the horse-chestnuts were 
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has no bee-hives." 



; Get her something to eat," said the bar 



they went. They walked round the &lt; 



_ 

and down the I.. ,u_&lt; Walk," and afterwards 
turned off from the highway into ti. 
Mrs. Frampton quickly spread a clean It was a warm still afternoon ; and i 
cloth up- 1! the table, and set some bread I down, after awhile, upon the short turf, in 
and cheese, with a jug of ale, upon it ; then, ; the shade of a great oak, watching a herd of 
turning to a row of jars upon a shelf near j deer between the trees, quietly browsing in 
the window, she selected one, unfastened the the sun. 

skin stretched over the mouth to keep it } " Are you tired, Annie ? " said the boy. 
air-tight, and disclosed its treasure of jam, " A very little," she replied. "At- 
which had not seen the light since the sum- ing awhile, I shall be ready to wal.. 
mer of the year before. Some of this she dug again. Oh, how I love this place ! 
out with a wooden spoon, and set it with ! saw so many great trees ; and, look 
some bread I &gt;. i&lt; &gt;iv the children. The girl ate ; at the shadow of a cloud, moving a. 
i by the kind grass. Hush!" 

" What do you hear ? " 
" I don t know. Sometimes it seems so 
quiet, and then, suddenly, I fancy that 



manner of all about her, dried her tears, 
and talked to them of her journey on the 
river till bedtime. 

The visits of John Chester at Eton were 
never of long duration. Two days afterwards, 
the barge was again laden, and he was gone. 
This time he e\ ;. d to l&gt;e absent more than 
a fortnight ; for he had to load again at 
London, and proceed further down the river ; 
and he left them, promising to take his 
nephew with him on his next voyage, if his 
school holidays had begun. The girl also 
was to accompany them as far as the island. 
Her young companion looked forward to this 
time, and talked of it ; but he did not count 
the days between, as he had done before. He 
saw before him, now, only the aay when he 
should ]&gt;art with his little friend, his " dear 
sister Annie," as he had already learned to 
call her, perhap- no more for 

another lon^ II ; rose early in the 
morning, and eail.-d her, that he might be 

long with In-i tii u- of school. In j do y murmurs?" 

the evening for he did not corne home at .Id him ; but hearing 

midday, the school !&gt; M-d in her face to see it 

d h.ime aci 1 so tho .ijj 

de. He sat with !&gt; 
.n&gt;or, when- i 

lirst came there, biddii, .ar anything. You IM 

nd wh.n th- 

the sunny J are a dear, # 





is full of dull sounds, like the noise of . 
many people very far away. Do y 
hear ? 

" No, Annie, dear. It never seeme- i 
so still ; except when I have lain a .. 
night. I hear some insect buzzing p. 
now and then. See how the 
swim with the warmth, it looks like a thin 
steam rising from the grass." 

"I see it; but where are all th. 
flown to ? I don t hear one." 

1 sii] . t i 

paniou ; "and the grasshi-i ; 
saw numl&gt;ers of them spr 



I beat it with my foot.-; 
" Listen again." 

" I do not heai- anything, Annie. What a 
strange girl you are ! " 

&gt; ar close to the ground. 
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curls of her hair ; then suddi-nly looking 
down at the turf on which they were sitting, 
he exclaimed, " Look at these little blue 
flowers in the grass, and these pieces of dry 
branches, covered with moss, like we have in 
a stuffed bird cage, at home." His companion 
did not answer him, but on looking up again, 
he saw that there were tears in her eyes. 
" What are you crying for 1 " said he. almost 
crying himself to see her. 

* I do not know. I am very happy." 

" Well, now, you are a strange girl, to cry 
because you are happy." He looked at her, 
some time, in wonder, and then rose and led 
her away gently, as if she were a sleep-walker, 
and lie feared to awaken her. 

" Are you tired now, Annie ? " 

" No, but I would like to drink some cold 
clear water." 

" I know where there is a spring," said the 
boy ; " come this way." After awhile, they 
descended into a hollow, and found a little 
rill that fell bubbling in an iron tank, at 
which some sheep were drinking. " I wish I 
had a cup, Annie ; however, if you let the water 
fall into your hand, you can drink from it. 
The child did as he told her ; and, as they 
stood there, a cloud passed before the sun and 
threw a shadow on the ground ; at the same 
moment, a gust of warm air swept the surface 
of the tank into little waves. 

" Corn e," said the boy; "let us walk fast; 
I think it is going to rain." There was again 
a dead warmth and stillness in the air ; great 
clouds were slowly moving up ; and lower 
down in the horizon they were gathered to 
gether in huge masses of a slaty colour, 
against which the peeled and whitened 
branches of an oak, smitten by lightning, 
stood out clearly. The girl kept up with 
her companion, though he quickened his pace 
once or twice, till the wind rose again, and 
beat some heavy rain-drops in their faces ; 
and almost at the same moment a sudden 
flash was followed by a long roll of thunder. 
Annie did not speak, but clung to her com 
panion s arm, and the latter, turning rotind, 
saw that she looked pale and terrified. " Don t 
be frightened," said he, " but keep up with me. 
If once we get into the road we shall be 
safe." But the rain now began to fall fast 
with large drops. 

"Let us stay under that tree/ said the 
child. 

" No, no," said her young friend. " I have 
heard that that is dangerous, when there is 
lightning. Yonder is a little house. Stay ; 
let me tie my handkerchief over your bonnet ; 
and now follow me." He ran towards the 
building that he spoke of, the girl following 
him. Half way, another flash dazzled them, 
and instantly the thunder broke again over 
their heads and rolled away ; but they did 
not stop. The building that they sought was 
a tiled shed, open at the sides, and used as a 
shelter for hay. There they were protected 
from the rain ; but the lightning continued, 



at intervals, to terrify the child ; who, at 
every flash, drew close to her companion, till, 
at length, they became less frequent ; the 
clouds broke up, the sun shot sideways? 
through the falling rain, and Annie was the 
first to see two rainbows one above the other 
in the east. As soon as the rain had 
abated, they left their place of shelter, and 
quickly regained the road, and got back into 
the town before dusk. Mrs. Frampton met 
them on the bridge. " Oh, children, children ! " 
she exclaimed, " I have been almost out of my 
wits. And you are not wet at all 1 Yea ; 
why, dear me, Annie, you Ve been walking in 
wet grass ; your little feet are soaked. Come, 
do not stand still an instant." At home they 
found a fire burning, and Mrs. Frampton, 
having changed the child s clothes and given 
her some warm tea, sat her before it, where 
she fell asleep. Her young companion sat 
also beside the fire, watching the changing 
expression of her features, and listening to her 
muttering in her dreams, and, as he thought, 
of a murmuring and a noise of people 
afar off. 

The child was still sleeping, and it was 
getting late, when there came a tapping at 
the door ; and on Mrs. Frampton opening it, 
a boy bade her come to see a woman who 
was lying ill. 

" Did you boil the herbs for her, that I 
gave you 1 " she inquired. 

" Oh yes, mum !" said the boy ; " but she a 
no better." 

" Stay," said she ; " I will go back with 
you ;" and putting on her shawl and bonnet, 
and promising to return shortly, she went 
out. The boy rose ; and walking on tiptoe 
across the room, shut the door noiselessly 
after her, and returned to his place beside 
the fire. 

" Poor Annie ! " said he, after watching 
some time, " she is wearied out with her 
walk." 

She continued to sleep, and he to wfltch 
her, though sometimes he felt tempted to 
sleep himself, for the fire burnt brightly, the 
cat, stretched out upon the rug, purred 
drowsily, and the kettle sang upon the hob. 

A few days afterwards the old man returned ; 
the barge was soon ready for another voyage, 
and, finally, he again set sail down the rivei", 
taking the children with him. In the even 
ing, the boy saw again the dusky form of the 
island across the bows ; and drawing nearer to 
his young friend, and holding her hand in his, 
he bade her not forget him, though he should 
not come again before the next summer. 
" No, no," said she ; " I did not forget you all 
last winter, though I hardly knew you then ; 
and now I am sure I shall not." 

" God bless you, Annie ! " said he, as he 
parted with her on the Ayte ; " we will walk 
again in the Park one day." 

The barge did not stay at the island on its 
return. It was a clear, starlight night when 
they passed, sweeping the short willows with 
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our consternation, we found ourselves on board 
a notorious old tub, we believe the very worst 
steamer that sails from the port of London. 
We do not mention it, for obvious reasons, but 
everybody who knows anything of Ostend 
steo.mers knows it. Nothing can be more 
excellent, sea-worthy, and commodious than 
the same company s steamers to Antwerp, in 
one of which we had recently made a delight 
ful passage out. Nothing can be conceived 
more wretched than this one, in which we 
found ourselves about to sail at midnight. 
It was built, we believe, some time about the 
days of Noah, and for the faculty rather of 
diving than sailing, every wave of any pre 
tension regularly sweeping over its forecastle, 
and its motion being at about the rate of four 
knots an hour ! 

Imagine our astonishment at finding this 
old wash-tub the only vessel on this day 
awaiting the thronging visitors to the Great 
Exhibition ! There was cabin accommodation 
in it for forty passengers, and there were on 
board one hundred and thirty ! The amaze 
ment of these one hundred and thirty 
foreigners, chiefly Germans, who had come to 
the sea with the idea that they were to be 
conveyed over by the greatest maritime 
nation in the world, and therefore with cor 
responding ideas of the vessel and its comforts, 
it would be impossible to describe. They 
remonstrated, but it was clear that remon 
strance was useless. Seeing the agent of the 
company on board, I for I may now use the 
singular number, my companion, a lady, 
having found a berth for herself expressed 
my astonishment that no better preparations 
were made for the expected influx of foreigners 
on this great occasion ; declaring that it was 
at once an. insult to the passengers, and a 
disgrace to our country. The agent assured 
me that a new vessel would be substituted for 
this in a few days, which I hope is the fact ; 
but for the present night the prospect for all 
on board was dismal enough. The forty 
lucky fellows had secured their berths ; the 
ninety unlucky ones had the choice of the 
cabin floor, the tables, the seats, and the deck. 
To make the matter worse, the wind rose 
simultaneously with the vessel s quitting the 
port, and blew strongly direct in our teeth. 
The old tub began to tumble about with a 
short chopping motion well known to crossers 
of that part of the Channel, and the crowded 
company, three-fourths of whom had probably 
never seen the sea before, and had all the 
German horror of the See-Krankheit, began 
to look awfully pale out of their dark forests 
of beards and whiskers. 

My few observations to the agent had 
procured me a berth ; a clear proof that 
the company was well aware that the less 
public observation was drawn to their, ac 
commodations for foreign visitors of the 
Exhibition, the better; but as this must 
have been done at the expense of some un 
fortunate victim, I did apt take possession 



of it till I saw that no one else would. At 
length, tired with some days of hard travelling, 
I threw myself down in it in my clothes, and 
slept till five o clock. On awaking, the scene 
was indescribable. The whole of the cabin, 
berths, seats, floor, tables, and under tables, 
was one dense chaos of rueful wretches 
almost every one of them in the agonies of 
sea-sickness. The picture would have been 
worth something to a painter, from the 
strange aspect of the huge-beai-ded and mous- 
tachoed faces amid the chaos of carpet-bags, 
boots, and boxes ; but being no painter, I made 
a precipitate retreat upon deck. The old tub 
was wallowing along, half buried a-head in 
the waves, and the sailors, drenched to the 
skin, very composedly assured me that one 
:lay they should all go down together. On 
the deck were crowds of people who had 
endured the stormy night-air rather than the 
atmosphere below. Some sat bowed down, 
their heads hidden in the huge hoods of their 
cloaks like penitentiary hermits ; others, with 
sharp peaked hoods, stalking about very much 
like so many Robinson Crusoes coming home 
from their desolate islands. Here one man, 
with an enormous yellow beard, and head ot 
hair of the same colour, raised himself from 
his arms, on which he had lain on the cabin 
roof, like some old lion out of his lair ; and 
others lay stretched about, or still and livid 
as so many corpses. One old man in a great 
white night-cap, and loose dirty great-coat, 
sat motionless on one of the benches for 
hours, and to my surprise, on looking at his 
lower extremities, I perceived that he had 
violet stockings on. The shabby-looking old 
man was no other than the Catholic Arch 
bishop of T ; and his brother, a distin 
guished Belgian nobleman, soon after made 
his appearance. 

It seemed to me that I had never seen so 
wretched, and even vulgar, a set of people 
flung together on any occasion. The effects 
of one breezy night in that old boat of Ma- 
thuselah s, had been, in combination with 
strangely wild beards and queerly cut cloaks, 
to almost unhumauise my unlucky fellow- 
travellers ; but as the morning advanced, and 
we came into still water, a rapid metamor 
phosis took place. Breakfast came and com 
pleted it ; and, one after another, that un 
couth and grizzly company most wonderfully 
brightened, and burnished themselves up into 
a most respectable, well-looking, and gentle 
manly assembly, One pretty woman after 
another, too, emerged into daylight, and it was 
soon evident that we were in the midst of a 
very superior and intelligent class of people. 

As we drew near the English coast, but 
long before it was visible, an intense interest 
began to display itself throughout the throng 
of foreigners. Few had before approached the 
renowned island, and the idea of London 
seemed to hang in their imaginations like 
some great world of wonder which was about 
to reveal itself before them. Long, however 
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to their several quarters. This very plan, so 
easv, so obvious, so accordant with common- 
sense and politeness to our visitors, has been 
strongly recommended by the Parliamentary 
Committee, now sitting, to inquire into the 
affairs of the Custom House ; and it is to us 
marvellous that it should not have been one 
of the very first regulations adopted for the 
comfort of the foreign visitors of the Exhibi 
tion. We draw attention to it the more par 
ticularly, because even now an Order in 
Council might at once remove the evil, and 
introduce a practice which could not possibly 
be attended by any mischief, but would add 
inconceivably to the comfort of foreigners 
arriving in London, and give a fine feeling of 
our liberal courtesy. Any case of difficulty 
in levying any duty might be referred to the 
Custom House on shore ; but such cases must 
be rare, and the general body of the passen 
gers would be exempt from the present most 
vexatious detention. 

So far, however, from any relaxation in the 
old system, in one respect the rigour is in 
creased. Foreigners are asked to produce 
their passports. When you ask the meaning 
of this, you are told it is done at the request 
of the Foreign Powers themselves, to prevent 
the entrance of dangerous characters. But 
why should we stoop to become the tools of 
foreign surveillance ? Why not leave our 
law and police to protect public order, as they 
always have done ? 

However, on the packet touching the quay, 
the passengers are all marched off to the 
waiting-rooms of the Custom House, where 
their passports are examined, and while their 
luggage is brought from the ship to the 
examining-room. Here, then, were one hun 
dred and thirty strangers cooped up like so 
many sheep, on their arrival in the capital of 
England, for several hours, while their luggage 
is brought ashore, and while afterwards they 
are, two by two, introduced to the examining- 
room. Proud as I had felt of the approach 
to London, I was proportionably mortified to 
be a witness of this humiliating termination 
a termination in which we \vere sunk below 
many of the despotic powers of the Continent ; 
for even on the Rhine, the Elbe, and the 
Danube, you have your baggage examined on 
board of the vessel ; and in passing the Prus 
sian frontier, the other day, neither I nor my 
friend had a single package opened. Every 
moment s miserable detention here was a 
torment uselessly and unnecessarily inflicted. 
The whole of the trunks and bags of the 
strangers, containing only their apparel, 
requisite during their visit, might just as 
well have been inspected on the deck, between 
Gravesend and London. 

May it not, and shall it not, yet be so ? i 
There are yet three months at least before 
the close of the Exhibition. In the autumn, 
when on the Continent, as at home, the great 
bulk of professional people find themselves 
only at liberty, when schools, universities, 



law and government offices, are to a certain 
degree closed, the fullest tide of travel 
towards this country will set in. Is it not 
worth while, then, to remove this wretched 
stumbling-block out of the way of our visitors ; 
to adopt a course which can lose us nothing 
pecuniarily, but must gain us immensely in 
point of national character for courtesy and 
true kindness ? Is it worth while to destroy 
that generous sense of our national greatness, 
which must unavoidably fill the rnind of the 
foreigner who ascends the Thames amid the 
gigantic evidences of our enormous commerce, 
our physical and intellectual energies, our 
wealth and inexhaustible activity, by so 
miserable so gratuitously miserable a finale 
as this ? It is but justice to say, that on this 
occasion the officers performed their unplea 
sant duty with a courtesy and a patience 
which did them the highest credit ; but no 
courtesy of manner can obliterate the real 
discourtesy and annoyance of a useless and 
most tedious detention of often many hours, 
and the mortifying feeling of a reception of 
our foreign guests, so totally out of keeping 
with every other arrangement for this great 
and unprecedented gathering of the Nations. 



THE BROTHERS. 
A TALE OP "ARABY THE BLEST."* 
IN Araby the Blest two brothers lived : 
All and Zoid. All, the elder one, 
Was married, and had children young and fair, 
The red-lipp d fruitage of our human tree ; 
But Zeid dwelt singly, though his love was great. 

They had one field ;n common, which they sow d 
With life-sustaining corn, marking no bounds 
Of mine and thine, but sharing it alike. 

Harvest came round again. The one long field 
Of the two brothers glow d like tawny fire, 
Self-ripening as with inward heat arid life ; 
And all the land, with depth of swarthy gold, 
Fermented in the vibrating noon-glare. 
Ali and Zeid work d in the field all day. 
And Ali s wife and children also work d ; 
Till over heaven fell purple robes of uight, 
Aud through star-kingdoms went the regal moon. 

So, day by day they toil d, till all the sheaves 
Were stack d, and the last gleanings gather d in : 
Then did each brother take his equal share, 
And rest was on the land, and vacancy. 

And on a night, as Zeid lay in his bed, 
Steeping in dew of silence his calm soul, 
Into his mind, out of the quiet, grew 
These thoughts and words : " My brother has a 

wife 

And children, who depend upon his arm 
For food and raiment ; whilo my own bare wants 
Are all I have to heed. Is it then just 
That I should take an equal share with him 
Of the rich strength and fatness of the land ? " 
Whereat, being strangely moved within his soul, 
He rose, and quickly clad himself, and went 

* The substance of this legend will be found in Margo- 
liouth s " Pilgrimage to the Land of i ay Fathers." 
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Hut from tli.it . a the heavens 

Look d out tbo crow. . ilos npace. 

A still wind slowly 1 

Like some dim music older tluui the world ; 
-\ i! 1 the trees stirr d, and tolk d among tl.. . 

So, in close darkness, went the good Zcid forth, 
Even as a thief ; and took from his own heap 

(en sheaves of i ii ii. and laid thetu with 
Ali o ; and softly to his bed rcturu d. 

And at that moment Ali woke, and shook 
The clinging drowsiness from his wife, and said : 
" A /&lt;!. glad thought hua come to mo in 
My hrothcr is a lonely man, unblest 
With wife or children, who might yield to him 

. -i day- labour, company at cvo , 
While Owl has crown d me with a living joy, 
And natural help, and solace against age. 

:iot therefore right that we should bear 
A.s many sheaves an ho from off the field, 
Since we have more of the fair fruits of life : 
And HO 1 did bethiuk me, in a dream, 
To take a certain number of our sheaves, 
And add to his. Now Buy, shall it be so ?" 

Slio hearkcn d, and was glad it should be so : 
And Ali rose, and went from out the house 
Through the still night ; and took from his own 

heap 

A dozen sheaves, and laid them secretly 
With Zeid s ; and softly to his bed return d. 

Next morning, both the brothers went afield ; 
When, lo ! the sheaves were equal as before. 

Night after night they did the same good deed, 
Yet still the sheaves were equal as before ; 
Till, greatly marvelling at the mystery, 
Upon the same night each rcsolv d to watch. 

Darkness and sleep again were on all things, 
As Zcid and Ali reach d the open field. 
Quickly they did according to their wont ; 
When, in the middle of the way between, 
Each saw a dusky figure iu the gloom, 
Moving uneasily beneath a weight 
They paus d, each fearing that thu thing he saw 
(In the confu-s d air looking vague and vast) 
Might be some angel, dangerous to be met, 
Whoso eyes would kill with access of new sense. 
Forward they moved again : then, with a cry, 
(As ono who finds a subtle truth in a dream, 
After long search and travail all the day), 
Their hearts flew out, as they stood foco to face, 
Koch with his loving burden on bis back. 

Oh green and vital Mystery of Love, 
Still budding in the garden of the heart ! 
Thou ever-working miracle . 
Not sent to clash with universal law, 
But, with thy life, the world s bare mechanism 
To kindle into beauty absolute, 
And light, and flame-like glory, and quick thought, 
And warmth, and odour, and a music-voice, 
Which else were wanting ! Spirit young and 

fresh ! 

In these Arabian brothers thou didst find 
Thy perfect typo and full development 

1 to tarrv longrr 
r love was heaven lik. . 
!i:it were not earthly, 
i Bncath the ncred MM. 



OUl: I H.\.\ I o.M Mill . 

OUR Phantom Ship hasd&lt; 
Henry itubley, Esquire, at Adela. 
now retunifd to China. 

Since a typhoon occurs not in 
than once in about three years, it would be 
odd if we should sail inuuediatt i 
but we are fairly in the China seas , whi 
the typhoon s own peculiar Bnorting gi 
and it is desperately sultry, and those cl 
are full of night ami lightning, to say n- 
of a lit i n! gale and angry sea. Look 
There is the coast of China. Now for .: 
scope to see the barren, dingy hills, wit!. 
and granite |&gt;euping out, with a few mi- 
trees and stuntt-d firs. That is our firs; 
of the flowery land, and we shall IK 
another yet, for the spray begins to blin . 
it is quite as much as we can do to sm 
other. Now the wind howls and tear 
water up, as if it would extract the 
waves by their roots, like BO many &lt; 
Ocean s teeth ; but he kicks sadly at tin- - 
tioii. We are driven by the wild blast 
snaps our voice** short off at the li] 
carries them away; no words are audiM-. 
We are among a mass of spars and men wild 
as the storm on drifting broken junks ; a &gt; 
founders in our sight, and we are cast, with 
dead and living, upon half a dozen \. 
entangled in a mass, upon the shore of ! 
Kong ; ourselves safe, of course, for w. 
left at home whatever could be bruised IIJH.JI 
the journey. How many houses have 
blown away like hats, how many rivers have 
been driven back to swell canals and flood til- 
fields, (whose harvest has been prema; 
cropped on the first warning of the typ!. 
intended visit,) we decline investigating, 
evening sky is very wild, and we were all lust 
night under the typhoon at sea ; to-ni^i 
are in the new town of Victoria, and v. 
ihantoin bed-fellows to any Chinaman who 
:ias been eating pork for supper. 1 
are very fond of jwrk, or anything 
oiliness in man. A lean man forfeits something 
in their estimation ; for they say. 
have foolishness ; why lias he win 
to eat more ] " 

Hong Kong was one of the up.- 
cannonading in the pure and i 
war ; and as fur the new town of \ 
shall walk out of it at once, for we ha\ 
travelled all this way to look at Engli.- 
The island itself is eight or ten imWloii.. 
sometimes two or sometimes six miles 1 
It is the model of a grand mountain i 
on a scale of two inches to the foot. 

.id torrents, feru-c. 

hills ; Imt tin- highest mountain does n 
two thousand t . (. \\ . &gt;tand ujx&gt;U it 

it.- .-olitrary to u-ual .-\j-i :!. 
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bare surfaces, is said to be oppressive, and 
perhaps the flowers down there want a pleasant 
shade. From our elevation we can see few 
patches of cultivation, but leaping down the 
rocks are many picturesque cascades. Hong 
Kong is christened from its own waters, its 
name signifying in Chinese "the Island of 
Fragrant Streams." There is a goat upon the 
nearest rock ; but look beyond. On one side 
is the bay, with shipping, and behind us the 
broad expanse of the ocean ; and before us is 
the sea, studded as far as our eyes reach with 
mountainous islands, among Avhich we must 
sail to reach Canton. Now we float onward 
in the Phantom, and among these islands our 
sharp eyes discover craft that have more hands 
on board than usually man an honest vessel. In 
the holes and corners of the islands pirates 
lurk to prey upon the traffic of Canton. We 
pass Macao on our way into the Canton river. 
Portugal was a nation of quality once, with a 
strong constitution, and in those days, once 
upon a time, wrecked Portuguese gained leave 
to dry a cargo on the Island of Macao. They 
erected sheds a little stronger than were 
necessary for that temporary purpose ; in fact, 
they turned the accident to good account and 
established here an infant settlement, which 
soon grew to maintain itself, and sent money 
home occasionally to assist its mother. Twice 
the Emperors of China offered to make Macao 
an emporium for European trade : the Portu 
guese preferred to be exclusive. So the settle 
ment fell sick, and since the English made 
Hong Kong a place of active trade, very few 
people trouble themselves to inquire whether 
Macao be dead yet, or only dying. The Por 
tuguese town has a mournful aspect, marked 
as it is by strong lines of character that indi 
cate departed power. 

Still sailing among islands, mountainous and 
barren, we soon reach the Bocca Tigris, or 
mouth of the Canton river, guarded now with 
very formidable forts. The Chinese, since their 
war with England, have been profiting by sore 
experience. If their gunnery be as completely 
mended as their fortifications, another war 
with them would not be quite so much like an 
attack of grown men upon children. The poor 
Chinese, in that war, were indefatigable in 
the endeavour to keep up appearances. Steam 
ships were scarcely worth attention they 
had " plenty all the same inside ; " and when 
the first encounter, near the spot on which we 
are now sailing, between junks and men-of-war, 
had exhibited the tragedy, in flesh and bone, 
of John Bull in a china-shop, the Chinese 
Symonds, at Ningpo, was ordered to build 
ships exactly like the British. He could not 
execute the order, and played, therefore, 
executioner upon himself. Cannon were next 
ordered, that should be large enough to 
destroy a ship at the first burst. They were 
made, and the first monster tried, immediately 
burst and killed its three attendants ; nobody 
could be induced to fire the others. One 
morning, a British fleet was very much sur 



prised to see the shore look formidable with a 
line of cannon mouths. The telescope, which 
had formed no part of the Chinese calcula 
tions, discovered them to be a row of earthen 
pots. Forts, in the same way, often turned 
out to be dummies made of matting, with the 
portholes painted ; and sometimes real cannon, 
mere three pounders, had their fronts turned 
to the sea, plugged with blocks of wood, cut 
and so painted as to resemble the mouths of 
thirty -two pounders shotted. However, we 
have passed real strong forts and veritable 
heavy cannon, to get through the Bocca Tigris. 
Nothing is barren now ; the river widens, 
and looks like an inland sea ; the flat land 
near the shores is richly cultivated ; rice is 
there and upon the islands, all protected with 
embankments to admit or exclude the flood 
in its due season, or provided with wheels for 
raising water where the land is too high to be 
flooded in a simpler manner. The embank 
ments, too, yield plantain crops. The water 
on each side is gay with water lilies, which 
are cultivated for their roots. Banyan and 
fig-trees, cypress, orange, water-pines, and 
weeping willows, grow beside the stream, 
with other trees ; but China is not to be called 
a richly-timbered country ; most of its districts 
are deficient in large trees. There is the 
Whampoa Pagoda ; there are more pagodas, 
towers, joss-houses ; here are the European 
factories, and here are boats, boats, boats, 
literally, hundreds of thousands of boats the 
sea-going junk, gorgeous with griffins, and 
with proverbs, and with painted eyes ; the 
flower boat ; boats of all shapes, and sizes, 
down to the barber s boat, which barely holds 
the barber and his razor. There is a city on 
the water, and the dwellers in these boats, 
who, whether men or women, dive or swim so 
naturally that they may all be fishes, curiously 
claim their kindred w r ith the earth. On every 
boat, a little soil and a few flowers are as 
essential as the little joss-house and the little 
joss. Canals flow from the river through 
Canton ; everywhere, over the mud, upon the 
water side are wooden houses built on piles. 
But here we will not go ashore ; the suburbs 
of Canton are full of thieves, and little boys 
who shout fan-qui (foreign devil) after all 
barbarians, and we should not be welcome in 
the city ; so we will not go where we shall 
not be welcome. After floating up and down 
the streets and lanes of water made between 
the boats upon the Canton river, pleased with 
the strange music, the gongs, and the inces 
sant chattering of women (Chinese women are 
pre-eminent as chatterers), we sail away. We 
do not wait even till night to wonder at the 
scene by lantern light ; but returning by the 
way we came, repass the rice fields, the water 
lilies, and the forts, the islands, and Macao, 
and Hong Kong, and have again before us 
the expanse of ocean. Canton lies within the 
tropic ; sugar-cane grown in its vicinity yields 
brown sugar and candy ; but our lump sugar 
is a luxury to which the Chinese have not 
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A tenth jKirt of the globe, and inclu&lt;: 

largest population gathered under an; 
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fur all Chinese cities have a close resem 
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we can do better than \ 

back to the sea again, and then- 
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eighteen pmvimvs. Now we are sailing I northward . . . have seen pa 

swiftly northward by a barren rocky coast, mountainous or hilly half of &lt; 
with sometimes hills of sand, and sometimes north, between the two great rivers, and 
cultivated patches, and, except for the pagodas I beyond them to the famous Wall, is a great 
the highest elevations, we might fancy we i plain, studded in parts with hikes or swamps, 



mar* off tM oMBt of Scot 1 a 1 1. 1 . 

Five ports are open to our trade upon the 
coast of China ; one of these, Canton, we have 
merely looked at, and the next, Amoy, we pass 
uuvisited in Bailing up between the main 
land and Formosa. Amoy produces 
Chinese sailors, and it is in this port t &lt; 
native junks have moat experience of 
trade ; it is a dirty, densely-peopled town, too 



and very fertile. 

Far westward, we might journey to the 
high central table-land of Asia, when 
are extensive levels ; but the seawai 
vinces are the most fertile; and as : 
Chinese themselves, they are in all phi&lt; 
much alike in body as in character 
sailing in our ship, and talking of thos- 
we may naturally recal to our minds those 



distant from the tea and silk regions to be of ancient days when the Chinese, civil; 

prominent importance to the Europeans. As as now, guided their chariots across a 

soon as we have passed through the Formosa level on the laud by the same instrument that 

channel, we direct our course towards the | guides our ship across a pathless lev 

river Min, and steering safely among rocks i water. 

and sand- banks, among which is a rock cleft I Hie coast by which we sail is stud. . 

into five pyramids, regarded with a sort of! islands, and to reach Ningpo, the fourth oi 

worship by the sailors, we float up the river i the five ports, we jass between the i: 

to the third of the five cities, Foo-chow-foo. and the Island of Chusau. The wat&gt; 

The river varies in its width, sometimes a quite hemmed in with islands fortu 

uiile across, where it is flowing between plains, j Chusan Archipelago. Chusan is like a piece 

sometimss confined between the hills ; a hilly of the Scotch Highlands, twenty ml . 

country is about us, with some mountains and ten or twelve broad, with rich v 

nearly twice as high as those up which we added. Forty miles sail from Chu&an brings 

clambered at Hong Kong. We pass, after a us to Ningpo. Amongst the numerous islands 

few miles sail, the little town and fort of!]st which we have floated, we should have 

Mingan ; we sail among pagodas and temples, found, on many, characters not quite 

near which the priests plant dark spreading I One Island, visited for water by one of our 

fig-trees, terraced hills, yielding earth-nuts | ships, was Mud to be an Eden for its inno- 

and sweet potatoes ; we see cultivation carried cence. Crime was unknown am. 

up some mountain sides beyond two thousand &lt; islanders ; and at a grave look or a M 

feet, and barren mountains, granite rocks, | with a fan, the wrong-doer invariabl v 

islands, and villages; here and there more j from his evil course. The simj 

wooded tracts than usually belong to a Chinese j the natives here consisted in the t a 

landscape, rills of water and cascades that I they expected credit for the charn&lt;" 

tumble down into the Min. We have sailed I gave themselves. On another is!., 

up the river twenty miles, and here is Foo- 1 natives entertained snug notions of a warm 

chow-foo. We have met on our way a good bed in the winter. Their be-: 

many junks, having wood lashed to their trough; in winter they spread at th 

sides ; and here we see acres of wood (chiefly of this trough hot eml- r these a 

pine) afloat before the suburbs, for here wood j large stone, over that th- ind then 

w a main article of trade. We pass under the tnrk..ltli .in. 

bridge Wanshow ("myriads of ages"), which 

connects the suburbs on each bank ; it is a 

bridge of granite slabs, supported upon fifty 

pillars of str : .. the whole about 

two thousand feet in len^h. The suburbs 

happen just now t.. ,-uid the large 

Tartar |K&gt;pu lights in mobbing a 

barbarian. This inhospitable -haracter repels 

men, while the floods and rapid* of the river 

- tributaries, causing an uncert 
:. tend also to ke. t 

Foo-chow-foo. Tni-, t 

: vi. illifV, bllt t!,- 



tea trade is yet farther n..rth. 



;&gt;, with its bridge of boats and Chinese 
shipping and pagodas, has a pictn 
appearance from the river. It is lar" 
IOUR, ami w.-altiiv ; .1 place to which the 
merchant may retire to spend his gain 
than a ,.-tive and hard-working 
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to a Buddhist temple. We are in the centre 
of the green-tea district. 

The priests, belonging, for a wonder, to a 
simple-minded class, receive us, of course, 
hospitably. The stranger is at all times 
welcome to a lodging, and to his portion of 
the Buddhist vegetable dinner. These priests 
are like some of our monks in mendicancy, 
charity, and superstition. In the pagodas 
they always have a meal prepared for the 
arrival of a hungry traveller. But hungry 
we are not ; and we came hither to see the 
tea-plantations ; these we now seek out. They 
are small farms upon the lower slopes of hills ; 
the soil is rich ; it must be rich, or the tea- 
; plant would not long endure the frequent 
stripping of its leaves, which usage does of 
course sooner or later kill it. Each plant is 
at a distance of about four feet from its neigh 
bours, and the plantations look like little 
shrubberies. The small proprietors inhabit 
wretched-looking cabins, in which each of 
them has fixed a flue and coppers for the 
drying of his tea. In the appearance of the 
people there is nothing wretched ; old men 
sit at their doors like patriarchs, expect 
ing and receiving reverence ; young men, 
balancing bales across their shoulders, travel 



the first young buds which keeps ill, being 
very little fired, but when good it is extremely 
costly. As for our names of teas, of the first 
delicate harvest, the black tea is called Pekoe, 
and the green, Young Hyson ; Hyson being 
the corruption of Chinese words that mean 
" flourishing spring." The produce of the 
main or second harvest yields, in green tea, 
Hyson ; out of which are picked the leaves 
that prove to be best rolled for Gunpowder, 
or as the Chinese call it, pearl-tea. Souchong 
(" small or scarce sort ") is the best black 
tea of the second crop, followed by Congou 
(koong-foo, "assiduity"). Twaukay is im 
ported largely, a green tea from older leaves, 
which European retailers employ for mixing 
with the finer kinds. Bohea, named from the 
hills we talked of, is the lowest quality 01 
black tea, though good Bohea is better than a 
middling quality of Congou. The botanical 
Thea Bohea conies into our pots, with refuse 
Congou, as Canton Bohea. At Canton, how 
ever, Young Hyson and Gunpowder are 
manufactured out of these leaves, chopped 
and painted ; and this branch of the fine 
arts is carried on extensively in Chinese 
manufactories established there. As the tea- 
merchants go out to collect their produce of 



out, and some return with strings of copper i the little farmers ; so the mercers in the 
money ; the chief tea-harvest is over, and the I Nankeen districts leave their cities for the 



merchants have come down now to the little 
inns about the district, that each husbandman 
may offer them his produce. There are three 
tea-making seasons. The first is in the middle 
of April, just before the rains, when the first 
leaves of spring are plucked : these make the 
choicest tea, but their removal tries the 
vigour of the plant. Then come the rains ; 
the tea-plant pushes out new leaves, and 
already in May the plantation is again dark 
with foliage ; that is the season of the second, 
the great gathering. A later gathering of 
coarse leaves yields an inferior tea, scarcely 
worth exporting. It should be understood 
that although black and green tea are both 
made from the same kind of leaf, there really 
are two tea-plants. The plant cultivated at 
Canton for black tea, and known in our 



garde 



Thea Bohea, differs from the Thea 



viridis, which yields the harvest here. The 
Canton plant, however, is not cultivated in 
the North ; on the Bohea hills themselves, 
speaking botanically, there grows no Bohea 
; the plant there, also, is the Thea viridis. 



The difference between our 



green 



and black 



tea is produced entirely in the making. 
Green tea is more quickly and lightly dried, 
so that it contains more of the virtues of the 
leaf. Black tea is dried more slowly ; ex 
posed, while moist, on mats, when it ferments 
a little, and then subjected in drying to a 
greater heat, which makes it blacker in its 
colour. The bright bloom on our green tea 
is added with a dye, to suit the gross taste 
of barbarians. The black tea will keep 
better, being better dried. There is a kind 
of tea called Hyson Pekoe made from 



purchase, in the same way, of home-woven 
cloth. It is the same in the silk districts. If 
we look now into a larger Chinese farm on 
our way back to the Phantom, we shall find 
the tenants on a larger scale supplying their 
own wants, and making profit of the surplus, 
On such a farm we shall find also familiar 
friends, fowls, ducks, geese, pigs, goats, and 
dogs, bullocks, and buffaloes ; in-doors there 
will be a best parlour in the shape of a Hall 
of Ancestors, containing household gods and 
an ancestral picture, before which is a table 
or altar with its offerings. There is the head 
of the family, who built a room for each son 
as he married, and left each son to add other 
rooms as they were necessary, till a colony 
arose under the common roof about the 
common hall, in which rules, as a high priest 
and patriarch, the living ancestor. Respect 
for the past is the whole essence of Chinese 
religion and morality. The oldest emperors 
were fountain-heads of wisdom, and he who 
imitates the oldest doctrine is the wisest man. 
The tombs of ancestors are visited with pious 
care ; respect and worship is their due. This 
had at all times been the Chinese principle, 
to which Confucius added the influence of a 
good man s support. No nation has been 
trained into this feeling so completely as the 
Chinese, and as long as they saw nothing 
beyond themselves, and were taught to look 
down upon barbarians out of the heights of 
their own ignorance concerning them, they 
were contented to stand still. But the 
Chinese are a people sharply stimulated by 
the love of gain ; they despised what they 
had not seen, yet it is evident that they have 
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at home nil tip- I ru-Maii hint- which 
was b- !. The Chinese ri 

is activ.-. -lnvud. In llatavia he k- 
the Dutch, and lets liis t;iil down .lutifully. 
In Singapore In- readily a.-sunies 
spirit, keeps liis tail curled, ami walks upright 
among the Ku&lt;glishmen. 

We an- sailing now towards Shan 
very ! i th wanl from Ningpo, to 

the last ..I" tli.-" live ports that we cain&lt; 

It is not necessary to return to the 
Yellow Sea, for all this part of Chi: 
freely intersected with canals that we mav -ail 
to Shangae among farms and ricc-grounds. 
While among the farmers, we may call to 
mind that the great lord of tl\e t 
manor in the EIUJMTOP, to whom this ground 
immediately belongs, and who receives as 

r it" a tenth of all the pro.l 

:lii.s tentli is paid in kind. The 
Km pen &lt;r is the great father also; his whole 



the ( hill.-.-.- political , : 
Agricuhur. he di fore a 

state procession ; and the .4 rain sown 
imperial furrows is afteiv. up bv 

courtiers, at a most flattering ) 
Where are we now ? \\,- h 
upon a grand expanse of water. ; 
sea. An hori/.on d 
cannot see the other Lank of 
Kiaug, the "child of the ocean," ti: 
river ,,f &lt; I, ina ; the greatest river in 
world, and surpassed only l&gt;v tw.. ..n the 
whole globe. Here, eighty miles ab. 
sea, it is eight miles in breadth, nd 

feet deep, flowing live miles an hour ; and far 
up, otf the walls of Nankin, its breadth is 
three thousand six hundred feet, and its 
depth twenty-two fathom- 
titty paces from either shore. Well, tins is 
something like a river ; from it- 
mouth, in a straight line, the &lt;1. 



can- of his enormous family distinctly assumes thousand seven hundred and ninety-six miles ; 

. nal foi-ni, and embodies a g 1 deal and the windings nearly double its r.-al length, 

of (lie maxim, that to spare the rod will spoil making three thousand three him... 

the t-hild. To govern is expressed in Chinese thirty-six Knglish miles; of which two thoii- 

amboo an.l strike ; and ^and." from the mouth upwards, are said to be 

the bamboo does, in the way of striking, a quite free from all obstruction 

! of business. The central le-is- it is, comparatively, shallow; much of this 

lation is as a rule beiieliccnt. and l&gt;a.-ed u|.ii vast b.ly of water is (iiverted from r 

an earne.-f fain to do good ; for the father and carried through the country ifl 

is an&gt;w.-r;-.ble for the welfare of his children. We are not tar, now. from 
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Km]&gt;erors; who must by personal humiliation a course of two thousand -ix hundred and 

app.-a-- the anger of the gods. So large a j thirty miles, hetwe.-n the "&gt; 

household as this father has to care for re- and Hoang-Ho the country is so flat that, if 

quires many stewards, mandarins and others ; we m.iv judge bv the scene from the mas - 

officers of state are tliose sons who head of the Phantom, not a hillock l&gt;i 

have proved themselves to I ,e t he wisest , oi i level waste of fertile land. In an.-i. 

examination into their attainments. A grand , this country was subjected to.i. 
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coloured wax. The chandler deals in puffs ; 
and what an un-English appeal is this from the 
candle-maker on behalf of his wares " Late 
at night in the snow gallery they study the 
books." Study the books ! Yes ; through the 
crowd of Chinese, in their picturesque familiar 
look at that man, with books upon a 



showing his teeth. Here we must stop here 
with a gong for drum, but raised on the 
true pedestal, with a man inside, who knows 
the veritable squeak, are Punch and Judy, all 
alive. This is their native land. " Pim-tse," 
the Chinese call our friend, because he is a 



little puppet, after all Punts 



tray, who dives into house after house. He , in Chinese, " the son of an inch." Here is 
lends books on hire to the poor people and | the very Chinese bridge that we have learned 
servants. Who is the puffer here ] " We I by heart along with the pagoda, from a 
issue and sell Hang Chow tobacco, the name ! willow-patterned soup-plate : steps up, steps 
and fame of which has gallopped to the north down, and a set of Chinese lanterns. Here 
of Kechow ; and the flavour has pervaded j is a temple, naming with red paint. Let 
Keangnan in the south." Here we have 
" Famous teas from every province ;" and you 
see boiling water handy in the shop, wherewith 
the customer may test his purchases. Here, 
on the other side of this triumphal arch, we 
peep through a gateway hung with lanterns 
into a small paved paradise with gold fish, 
(China is the home of gold fish), and exotics, 
and trellis- work, and vines, and singing birds ; 
that is a mercer s shop, affecting style in 
China as in England, only in another way. 
We will walk through the paradise into a 
grand apartment hung with lanterns, deco 
rated also with gilded tickets, inscribed " Pekin 
satins and Canton crapes," "Hang-chow 
reeled silks," and so on. Here a courtly 
Chinese, skilled in the lubrication of a customer, 
produces the rich heavy silks for which his 
country is renowned, the velvets or the satins 
you desire, and shaves you skilfully. Talking 
of shaving, and we run against a barber as we 
come out of the silk shop. He carries a fire 
on his head, with water always boiling ; on a 
pole over his shoulder he balances his water, 
basin, towels, razors. Will you be shaved like 
a Chinese 1 he picks you out a reasonably quiet 
doorway, shaves your head, cleans your ears, 

es, and cracks your joints in a 

here heads are shaved, the 
wipings of the razors a.re extensive ; they are 
all bought up, and employed as manure. The 
Chinese have so many mouths to feed, that 
they can afford to lose nothing that will 
fertilise the ground. Instead of writing on 
their walls " Commit no nuisance," they place 
jars, and invite or even pay the pilgrim. 

The long tail that the barber leaves is to 
the Chinese his sign of manhood. Beards do 
not form a feature of Mongolian faces ; a few 
stray coarse hairs are all they get, with their 
square face, high cheekbones, slanting eyes, 



tickles your ey 
twinkling. W 



and long dark hair upon the head. A plump 
body, long ears, and a long tail are the 
respectabilities of a Chinese. The tail is 
magnified by working in false hair, and it 
generally ends with silk. There is a man 
using his tail to thrash a pig along ; and one 
traveller records that he has seen a Chinese 
servant use the same instrument for polishing 
a table. It is, of course, the thing to pull at 
in a street fight. Here is a phrenologist, 
with a large figure of a human head mapped 
into regions, inviting Chinese bumpkins to 
submit to him their bumps. Here is a dentist 



\is go in. Images, votive candles burning 
on an altar, and a woman on her face wrest 
ling in prayer. After praying in a sort 
of agony for a few minutes, she has stopped 
to take a bit of stick, round on one side, for 
she purposes therewith to toss up and see 
whether her prayer is granted. Tails ! She 
loses ! She is wrestling on her knees again, 
praying, doubtless, for a "bull child." 
Girls are undesirable, because they are of no 
use except for what they fetch in marriage 
gifts, and to fetch much they must be good- 
looking. Poor woman tails again ! Never 
mind, she must persevere, and she will get 
heads presently. Here comes a grave man, 
who prays for half a minute, and pulls out 
one from a jar of scrolls. Having examined 
it, he takes one of the little books that hang 
against the wall, looks happy, and departs. 
He has been drawing lots to see whether 
the issue of some undertaking will be for 
tunate. Poor woman tails again ! We 
cannot stop for the result ; but I have no 
doubt that if she persevere she will get heads 
up presently. Here is a man in the street 
with a whole bamboo kitchen on his head, 
nine feet long, by six broad, uttering all 
manner of good things. The poor fellow who 
drove the pig stops in the street to dine. 
What a Soyer that fellow is, with his herbs, 
and his peppers, and his magic stove, and 
what a magnificent stew he gives the pig- 
driver ! Do you know, I doubt whether the 



Chii 



fools. What place have we here 



steaming like a boiler 1 This, sir, is one of the 
public bath establishments, where a warm 
bath, towels, and a dressing-closet are at the 
service of the pig-driver after his dinner, for 
five le less than a farthing. There, too, his 
wife may go and obtain boiling water for the 
day s tea, which is to that poor Chinaman his 
beer, and pay for it but a single le. It would 
cost far more to boil it for herself; fuel is 
dear, and except for cooking^ or for manufac 
tures, is not used in China. There are neither 
grates nor stoves in any Chinese parlour. The 
continent of Asia, and with it China, has a 
climate of extremes, great summer heat and 
an excessive winter cold ; so that even at 
Canton, within the tropic, snow falls. But 
the Chinaman warms not his toes at a fire ; 
he accommodates his comfortable costume to 
the climate ; puts on more clothes as the cold 
makes itself felt, and takes some off again if 
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They bid him listen to the tales they tell 
Of nations pcrish d ami embalm d in story ; 

H.&gt;\v inly rotting they were sapp d and fell, 

Like some proud oak whilome the forest s glory. 

Sepulchral ruins crumble where a maze 

Of busy streets once rang with life s commotion ; 

Where sculptured palaces in bygone days 

Were gorged with spoils of conquer d earth 
and ocean. 

For Ffiction rent the seamless robe of Peace, 
And, parting children of a common mother, 

Bade fealty and loving concord cease 

To link the hearts he sever d from each other. 

Such is the burthen of those solemn notes 

That issue from the haunted graves of nations ; 

Where, spread by Time, a veiling shadow floats 
"er spirits pi eachiug from their ruin d stations. 



OLD CAIRO AND ITS MOSQUE. 

ONE of the most agreeable places in Egypt, is 
old Cairo, either to pass through, or to reside in. 
After jogging through a mile or two of narrow 
bustling streets, with tall houses and balconies 
jealously excluding the sun, and leaving the 
sacred precincts of Sitti Zeyneb behind, you 
emerge suddenly behind rubbish-mounds and 
villages into full view of the great aqueduct 
winding down on your left to the river s 
edge. The sun beats, and the wind blows 
clouds of dust ; donkeys laden with burseem, 
camels, and such is the progress of civilisa 
tion water-carts pour along in unbroken 
succession ; women scream, and men roar, 
and beggars importune. Luckily the naviga 
tion is short. You go round the head of the 
aqueduct, and suddenly lind yourself in the 
nicest little street you can imagine, the 
entrance shaded by trees, and the distant 
vista prolonged by trees the houses small 
and quiet-looking, with flowi^rs in the 
windows and pretty faces at the doors 
nothing but the costume to tell you that you 
are not in a tranquil village in England. 

A little farther the scene changes you are 
almost out in the country again ; and the 
breaks between the houses and the trees on 
the right, show the rapid narrow channel of 
the Nile, that runs between you and Ehoda 
Island, where a succession of palm-groves and 
white palaces, with romantic-looking landing 
stairs, shaded by some drooping sycamore, 
strongly remind one of many scenes in the 
" Arabian Nights." In the other direction, the 
gigantic tapering minarets of the new Mosque 
on the citadel constantly reappear as you 
ride along. 

But the street closes in again, and assumes 
a different character. Large walled gardens, 
within which one can occasionally distinguish 
corners or pinnacles of mysterious-looking 
houses embowered in trees; courtyards devoted 
to business, and containing huge mountains of 
grain or of chopped straw ; boat-builders 
stations, and all the signs of a commercial 



place, soon begin to appear. And then you 
get into a bazaar or street of ships ; and then 
into the market-place, from near which the 
ferry-boats start for Gizeh and the Pyramids ; 
and then into another bazaar, and to the 
neighbourhood of the Custom-house, where 
first this huge by-street makes a bend, and 
after going through a neighbourhood princi 
pally devoted to private houses and gardens, 
becomes at length a country road, leading 
out to the Attar-En-Nebbi or Prophet s 
Footstep. 

What I have thus endeavoured to describe, 
s almost the only aspect of Old Cairo which 
visitors usually witness ; and indeed there 
are many parts of the place which it is not 
easy to see, unless you go with a very positive 

letermination to do so. If you turn off from 
the great street in any other direction but the 
real bazaar, you are instantly assailed by the 
information, generally vouchsafed by old 

omen and children, that there is no 
thoroughfare ; you turn, and twist, and wind, 
and generally come back to the place from 
which you started, after having passed through 
a variety of narrow lanes, and ventured into 
twenty blind alleys. The town, in fact, is 
divided into quarters, each with its separate 
gate, and each inhabited, no doubt, by a kind 
of class of people the relics, probably, of the 
original population that settled here in the 
time of Amer-ibn-el-As, some twelve hundred 
years ago. It is impossible to imagine any 
thing more quiet than these quarters, without 
being dismal. For, although the light of the 
sun is generally shut out, yet here and there 
a few bright beams find their way down upon 

ome carved projecting window, or into some 
little square, where perhaps a single palm- 
tree bends gracefully over, and throws a small 
patch of shadow upon some snug corner, 
where two or three children gracefully sit, 
and look in unfeigned astonishment at the 
intruder in another costume, and of another 
faith. 

The bazaar is in itself tolerably well- 
stocked, although many shops are closed. A 
certain bustle prevails, because boatmen and 
country people often cume there to buy ; but 
the manners of the place seem a century 
behind those of Cairo. The dealers are more 
grave, and more impressed with the import 
ance of their social position, and, without being 
in the slightest degree rude, evidently regard 
a Frank as an object of curiosity. There they 
sit, pipe in hand, calmly waiting for customers, 
generally in silence, sometimes talking with 
neighbours over the way ; but all with a 
decent gravity quite delightful to behold. 

There are a good many other things to see 
and notice in and about the strange old 
decayed city, as the fortified convent where 
the Chamber of the Virgin is shown ; but the 
most curious object is the Mosque of Amer, 
that stands on the eastern side. I went one 
day to visit it, in company with a devout Arab. 

It stands almost alone amidst dusty mounds, 
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and a 

&gt;!.] in its exterior appearance, which 

hilll, llllt loll;. , litti-r ll: 

walls. On ciiterii . h&lt;&gt;w- 

I.- not t&gt;. !&gt;.- || i u. -k with 

till- i-tfeet c,t . 111 immense -Ill if OOOJ 

n&gt;ini(l&lt;- l l&gt;y va&gt;t colonnades, \vith plain r..iin.l 

of nmpl* Lrrandeur. An octagonal 

building in : ; !!, ini- 

| 

lu,-t,-,| to ill.- Pillars of I uritv-th, 

iniiis, placed so close to 
gether that only a spare man ran &gt;.|in /,- 
tlir&lt;ni._ li. In ulii tiiiu-s it was esteemed that 
I ami tnn- Moslems -ami yet all 
:! I pass between. When such a 
stamlanl was chosen, not v.-ry Inn.-- after the 
rri.j.ln-t hail promulgated his faith few, 
indeed, must have been the ]eciniens of 
bulky orthodoxy, such as we ! 
met with parading th" streets tint ti-riii-^ in 
th.-ir ample silk i ! . it is 

believed tin- culiiiinis are still a test of remark 
able juirity ; and my i-nr|nili-nt companion 
ighecl as lie acknowledged the absolute ini- 

H.-.-eedini, in an att.-ni|)t 

which was easy tn nn-. A hidt-oiis old lady, 
who jilayetl tlu- part { i-icrrmic. npettttOfJ 
t-xrit.-d him to prove his fivrdom tVoiu sin ; 
l.nt i-vi-n I-, asci-nd tin- st.-ps wmild liave been 
to him a diiiiciilt operation ; and In- sadlv 
ri-noiinced all claim to be considered one of 



Iv was a capital and original 
k tiidr : . howi-vi-r, in li -r 

. hurry us from mn- jn-int of in; 
the other. She led us al&lt;mu tin- vast ..-oli.n- 
t.-llin^ us, with ran- faith, that the 
lievera would oe trampled underfoot 
l&gt;v the heathen wh -never this most 

tell into decay ; and it really iv&lt;|uiivs 
some such persu:i&gt;i&lt;Mi to c\eu&gt; - the t 
reparations wlm-h have re.-ently been made 
at various points. After p.-rmitt mg us to 
pe.-p into a small ci-11 containing tin- tomb of 

tin- founder of the Mos,|\le, she took US 

torest of I olumns to mil- 
part ieiilar i-ne, up to which she ran. and, 
slapping it triumphantly, cried. " Look th.-re I 
Shi- h;ul evidently reached what, to her, was 
the most inti-rotin^ spot of the whole. I 
-e nothing at all r.-markal.h- ; 
but, 00 .minatioii, found that the 

column wa- slightly depressed, and 
with a . i-.-.-nMi colour, and that tln-i 
crack aero-- it. 1 learned that the im: 
was caused bv a slap from the hand of the 
Prophet liim.-elf ; and tin- crack, by a Mow 
M . ei iinpanioti, to \vhi in 
1 knew. Mohammed 

had n. \. r L.-.-n in K _ ;&gt; pt. was a little pu/./.l.-d 
.lid shaken in his faith, and he admitted that 

: but, 

on r.-tl.-.-tioi:. his do 

&lt;)iiotli h.-. " here i- ! ; all 

the genuine marks of the I l-ophet ; 
green colour ; tiii 



fore " Th. 

I was told th 

th.- .M,.-, ( ,i,. to the - mtb 

pwn. 

1 ha . - 

anti.me nioi. 



greater i-.--p.-et pai : | 

is paid to their m 

It is true th 

is old ; and feel a plea&gt;ure in demolish 

Of the iinhl. 
them. In br-akii:^ them. 

all the plea.- ; 

natural pow.-r ; lor they tirmly beli.-v.- that 
tip- huge Stonm With which the am-i : 
that we resjject are built, 
human arms, but by the intlu- i 
and talismans. When, in .-pit.- of at. 
tunity, they refrain from destruction, it is in 
the belief that they may brini: down th" 
vengeance of accursed spirits upon tln-i 
Ii is another article of their faith ti 
ruins contain hidden treasures, and. so lirm 
is their conviction, that everv relic of ancient 

times Would have been IOIILJ swept 

.unt.-ractiiiL: .-up.-rMition 
that the-,.- treasures are protected 1 
spirits. Near Shaboiir. on tin- I, 
bram-h, 1 am told 

eoverine; the cut ran . Mipposed to 

contain incaleulat&gt;l-- riches ; and tha 
nij^ht a mnjjie em-k is m] DM out 

and chant, to draw att.nti m to ti. 
but it isalsosuppo-ed that any one wh- 
v.-nture to remove I 
heart pecked out by the :: -k that 

iry treasure. Ti. 

fancy .,f the Arabs has adorned m-ar! . 
spot in th.-ir country with similar i 
Kveii tin- .M,,-.|!|.- of Am.-r its-lf wa - 
believed to contain imm- n-- w.-ar 
rath.r, i* believed; for tl 
of the seai chers is said to be the work of 
gtoiL 

is saying , tin- .Moslimsdo respect 
tlieir anci.-nt nio-.jUes ; and, ii. : 
the eh; D of the 

di \ out . irioiis opin. 

I of th.-ir plac -i of public \\ 
Some of the fanciful, forget tin^ tin- : 

of the I r-. )!:. heap th-.u- 


but, general; tin- information 

onrreoi 

than one would t :we. I 

found that donkey - -men agreed 

of Aim-r twelve I 
and odd y.-ars (it was built in \ 
that th-- 

ouiidatioii \ - 
! i,e old la.i;. 
some |,. 
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other things, she said that a Jewish lady of 
extraordinary beauty, built a house close to 
the northern side, leaving only a narrow 
passage between. It was determined to throw 
back the colonnade in that direction, such 
room being wanted for the increasing crowd 
of worshippers ; and, accordingly (property 
being held, it appears, on a different tenure 
then to what it is now), application was made 
to the lady to sell her house. She refused, 
and the improvement was delayed for a year, 
when its urgency increasing, a new demand 
produced a new and decided refusal. Then 
the Governor of Egypt, in a moment of 
passion, ordered the house to be forcibly 
oiitfivd, and its owner expelled. She would 
not give up the point, but travelled all the 
way to Bagdad to lay her complaint before the 
Caliph. A simple statement was sufficient, 
and an order was immediately issued that the 
property should not only be restored, but a 
heavy indemnity paid. But the heart of the 
Jewish lady was touched by the eloquence of 
the Lord of the Faithful, or by divine inter 
position, and she suddenly, not only declared 
herself willing to give the house in dispute as a 
present, but embraced Islam, and so the story 
goes became one of the favourite wives of the 
Caliph himself. In the midst of much ex 
travagance, there is often a hidden purpose in 
these Arab tales ; and I am inclined to think 
this one was a correct mode of satirising the 
manner in which, of late years, Government 
has interfered with private property. 

I went away much pleased with this my 
first visit to the Mosque of Old Cairo, and 
was glad to find that, in accordance with 
former experience in other places, every one 
about was quite tolerant in demeanour, and 
that the usual present, instead of being 
exacted with rudeness, was gently solicited, 
and received with gratitude. It must not be 
supposed, however, that we paid for admission 
to the Mosque. There the door stood open 
for us and the winds to enter ; but we made 
a voluntary donation, in accordance with the 
custom of a country in which charity degrades 
neither the giver nor the receiver. I tried to 
avoid drawing mental comparisons with home ; 
but could not help thinking that, at least in 
Egypt, places of public worship were not put 
on a level with theatres. 



CHIPS. 

GAS PERFUMERY. 

A CORRESPONDENT, while assuring us that 
the Imperial Gas Company does not drain 
all its refuse, directly or indirectly, into the 
Thames, (as the complaint of the " Dirty little 
Town," in No. 61 of " Household Words," 
imputed to it,) sets forth some curious facts 
respecting the ultimate destiny of the noxious 
refuse of gas, which will startle some of 
our female readers. They are just as 
much prepared to learn that sugar can be 



obtained from verjuice, or that champagne 
can be produced from that inestimable com 
position which is manufactured by the 
Messrs. Day and Martin of High Holborn, 
London, as that the most offensive residuum 
of coal, after the gas has been extracted from 
it, can be transformed by the magic still of 
the chemist into perfumes. 

The residual products of the coal used in 
gas-making, he says, consist of coke, tar, and 
ammoniacal liquor ; the latter the most 
offensive of known fluids. To those must be 
added the lime used in the purification of gas, 
which, becoming strongly impregnated with 
ammonia, is also very disgusting ; and it is 
carried away in carts by night, to be used for 
agricultural purposes. The coke and tar, of 
course, meet a ready sale ; the former being 
much used in greenhouses and conservatories, 
and also by the poor, as fuel. Lastly, th 
ammoniacal liquor is actually sold by con 
tract to persons engaged in chemical works, 
who carry it away by night, in barges ; and 
convert it, by concentration, into smelling 
salts, and to other chemical purposes. 

Thus, this offensive product becomes the 
reviving essence which the delicate young 
lady " ever and anon gives her nose : " and, 
to show still further how nearly extremes 
meet, the chemists succeed in extracting 
also from this same unsavoury liquor, a de 
licate perfume like violets, which is used for 
scenting soap. 



THE HISTORY OF A ROSE. 

THE moral of the following trait of Royal 
life in France lies in the illustration it affords 
of " the good old times." It is abridged from 
the French of Eugene de Mirecourt. 

The gallery parallel to the course of the 
Seine, and which joins the Palace of the 
Tuileries to the Louvre, was designed by 
Philibert de 1 Orme, and finished towards the 
end of 1663. On the 15th of January, 1664, 
Louis the Fourteenth descended into the vast 
greenhouses, where his gardener, Le Notre, 
had collected from all parts of the world 
the rarest and most beautiful plants and 
flowers. 

The air was soft and balmy as that of 
spring-time in the south. At the right of the 
great Monarch stood Colbert, silently re 
volving gigantic projects of state ; at the left 
was Lauzun, that ambitious courtier, who, 
not possessing sufficient tact to discern royal 
hatred under the mask of court favour, was 
afterwards destined to expiate, at Pignerol, 
the crime of being more amiable and hand 
somer than the king. 

" Messieurs," said Louis, showing to his 
companions a long and richly-laden avenue of 
orange- trees, " are not these a noble present 
from our ancient enemy, Philip the Fourth, 
now our father-in-law 1 He has rifled his 
own gardens to deck the Tuileries ; and the 
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wlu-n wai, 

ees, will cense to regret the hi 
-.rial." 

"Sire," said C..1 "the Queen 

mourns a much greater loss that &lt; 
Majesty s affections." 

u ParbUu ! " exclaimed Lauzun, gaily , " in 
order to logo anything, one must tint have 
ijOKsessed it. Now, if I don t mistake " 

" Silence ! M. Le Due. M. 1 &gt;e ( V.lbert, my 
marriage wa* the work of Mazarin quite 
tmflicient to guarantee that the heart was not 
consulted." 

The minister bowed, without replying. 

"As to you, M. De Laura,* 1 c&lt; &gt;ntinui-d tin- 
King, " beware, henceforward, how you forget 
that Maria Theresa is Queen of France, and 
that the nature of our feelings towards her 
is not to be made a subject of 

Sire, forgive my " 

" Enough ! " interru 
a man, who, unmindful of the King s presence, 
had taken off his coat, in order the more 
easily to prune a tall flowering ah rub. 

This WJLS the celebrated gardener, I,e Notre. 
Absorbed in some unpleasant train of thought, j 
he had not heeded the approach of visitors, ! 
and continued to mutter and grumble to i 
himself, while diligently using the pruning- 
knife. 

" What ! are we out of humour ? " asked j 
Louis. 

Without resuming his coat, the gardener 
cried eagerly " Sire, justice ! This morning, 
the Queen Dowager s maids of honour came i 
hither, and, in spite of my remonstrances, ; 
did an infinity of mischief. See this Ameri- 
can magnolia, the only one your Majesty | 
possesses. Well, Sire, they cut off its hne^t j 
blossoms : neither oranges nor roses could j 
esvape them. Happily I succeeded in hiding 
from them my favourite child my beautiful 
rose-tree, which I have nursed with BO much ! 
care, ami which will live for tifty years, pro- ! 
vided care l)e taken not to allow it to produce 
more than one rose in the season. Then, 
pointing to the plant of which he spoke, Le 
Ndtre continued : " Ti-s the hundred-leaved 
rose, Sire ! Hitherto I have saved it from 
pillage ; but I protest to your Majesty, if 
such conduct be renewed " 

" Come, come ! " interposed the Monarch, 
" we must not be too hard on young girls. 
They are like butterflies, and love flowers." 

" jJorbUu i Sire, butterflies don t break 
boughs, and eat orange* ! 

Louis deigned to smile at his gardener s 
repartee. " Tell us," he said, " who were the 
culprits ? " 

"All the ladies, Sirel Yet, no. I am 
wrong. There was one young creature, as 
fresh and lovely as this very rose, who &lt;ii&lt;i 
not imitate her companions. The i&gt;oor child 
i ied to comfort ni&gt; . 
_- my flower- 

idemoiselle de la Vallicre," said 



J*lll/.Un, "til 

Majesty remarked yenterday in attend i; 
Madame Henriette." 

" She shall have her reward," said I 
" Let Mademoiselle de la V 
maid of honour invited to the kill to I" 
here to-night." 

" A ball ! Ah, mv poor flowers ! " cried 
Le Notre, clasping las hands in &lt;! 

Colbert ventured to remind hi* Majesty 
that he had promised to give an audior 
evening to two architects, Claude ] 
and Liberal I truant ; of whom, the first was 
to bring designs for the Obwervator 
uecond, a plan for the H6U-1 des Inval 

" Receive these gentlemen yourself," r 
the King ; " while we are dancing, 
Colbvrt will labour for our glory ; jx 
will never be the wiser ! Only, in &lt;&gt;r 
decorate these bare walls, have the j." 
to eend to the manufactory of the G&gt; 
which you have just established, for some of 
the beautiful tapestry which you praise so 
highly." 

Accordingly, to the utter despair of Le 
Notre, the ball took place in the greenhouses, 
metamorphosed, as if by magic, into a vast 
gallery, illumined by a thousand lustres, 
sparkling amid flowers and precious 
Each fragrant orange-tree tiore wax-lights 
amid its branches, and many lovely faces 
gleamed amongst the flowery thickets ; while 
Wight eyes watched the footstej* 
mighty master of the revel. The c 
north-east wind blew outride ; jxtor w i 
shivered on the pavement ; but what did that 
matter while the court danced and 1.. 
amid trees and flowers, and breathed the soft 
sweet summer air ? 

Maria Theresa did not mingle in th- 
timid and retiring, the young Queen fl- 
the noisy gaiety of the court, and u 
remained with her aunt, the Queen M 
On this occasion, therefore, the ball w; 
sided over by Madame Henriette, and by 
Olympia Mancini, Countess of Scissor, 
gentle La Vallidre kept, modestly, in the 
Ijack -ground, until espied by the King, b&- 
neath the magnolia, which her corn] 
had so recklessly despoiled of it^ 
which had cost them their exclusion from 
the ftte. 

The next moment the hand of Louise 
trembled in that of her Sovereign ; for Ixniis 
the Fouiteenth had chosen the maid of 
honour for his partner in the dance. At the 
close of the evening, LeNOtre, who had received 
private orders, brought forward his favourite 
rose-tree, transplanted into a richh 
vase. The poor man looked like a &lt; 
approaching the place of execution. 1 i 

~od step near the : 

ami on tho front "f its vase everyone n 
words which had formerly set Olympus in a 
flame "To tli.- m..st beautiful !" 

.Manv livai U il. s grew pair 
heard the Due de I*auzun ordered by Louis 
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to convey the precious rose-tree into the 
apartment of Mademoiselle de la Valliere. 
But Le Notre rejoiced, for the fair one gave 
him leave to come each day and attend to 
the welfare of his beloved flower. 

The rose-tree soon became to the favourite 
a mysterious talisman by which she estimated 
the constancy of Louis the Fourteenth. She 
watched with anxiety all its changes of vege 
tation, trembling at the fall of a leaf, and 
weeping whenever a new bud failed to replace 
a withered blossom. Louise had yielded her 
erring heart to the dreams of love, not to the 
visions of ambition. " Tender, and ashamed 
of being so," as Madame de Sevigne has 
described her, the young girl mourned for her 
fault at the foot of the altar. Remorse 
punished her for her happiness ; and more 
than once has the priest, who read first mass 
at the chapel of Versailles, turned at the 
sound of stifled sobs proceeding from the 
Royal recess, and seen there a closely-veiled 
kneeling figure. 

The fallen angel still remembered heaven. 

Thus passed ten years. At their end, the 
rose-tree might be seen placed on a mag 
nificent stand in the Palace of St. Germain ; 
but despite of Le Notre s constant care, the 
flower bent sadly on its blighted stem. Near 
it the Duchesse de la Valliere (for so she had 
just been created) was weeping bitterly. 

Her most intimate friend, Franchise 
Athenais de Montemar, Comtesse de Mon- 
tespan, entered, and exclaimed, " What, weep 
ing, Louise ! Has not the King just given 
you the tabouret as a fresh proof of his 
love ? " 

Without replying, La Valliere pointed to 
her rose. 

" What an absurd superstition ! " cried 
Madame de Montespan, seating herself near 
her friend. " ! Tis really childish to fancy 
that the affections of a Monarch should follow 
the destiny of a flower. Come, child," she con 
tinued, playfully slapping the fair mourner s 
hands with her fan, "you know you are 
always adorable, and why should you not be 
always adored ? " 

" Because another has had the art to sup 
plant me." 

Athenais bit her lip. Louise had at length 
discovered that her pretended friend was 
seeking to undermine her. On the previous 
evening the King had conversed for a long 
time with Madame de Montespau in the 
Queen s apartments. He had greatly en 
joyed her clever mimicry of certain court 
personages ; and when La Valliere had 
ventured to reproach him tenderly, he had 
replied 

" Louise, you are silly ; your rose-tree 
speaks untruly when it calumniates me ! " 

None but Athenais, to whom alone it had 
been confided, could have betrayed the secret. 
And now, at the entrance of her rival, La 
Valliere hastened to dry up her tears, but 
not so speedily as to prevent the other from 



perceiving them. Her feigned caresses, ;md 
ill-disguised tone of triumph, provoked Louise 
to let her see that she discerned her treachery. 
But Athenais pretended not to feel that the 
shaft was aimed at her. 

" Supplant you, dear Louise ! " she said in a 
tone of surprise ; " it would be difficult to do 
that, I should think, when the King is wholly 
devoted to you ! " 

Rising with a careless air, she approached 
the rose-tree, drew from her glove an almost 
invisible phial, and, with a rapid gesture, 
poured on its foot-stalk the corrosive liquid 
which the tiny flask contained. 

This was the third time that Madame de 
Montespan had practised this unworthy 
manoeuvre, unknown to the sorrowful fa 
vourite, who, as her insidious rival well knew, 
would believe the infidelity of the King, only 
on the testimony of his precious gift. 

Next morning, Le N6tre found the rose- 
tree quite dead. The poor old man loved it 
as if it had been his child, and his eyes were 
filled with tears as he carried it to its 
mistress. 

Then Louise felt, indeed, that no hope 
remained. Pale and trembling, she took 
a pair of scissors, cut off the withered 
blossom, and placed it under a crystal vase. 
Afterwards, falling on her knees, she prayed 
to Heaven for strength to fulfil the resolu 
tion she had made. 

The age of Louis the Fourteenth passed 
away, with its glory and with its crimes. 
France had now reached that disastrous 
epoch, when famine and pestilence mowed 
down the peaceful inhabitants, and Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene cut the royal 
army to pieces on the frontiers. 

One day, the death-bell tolled from a 
convent tower in the Rue St. Jacques, and 
two long files of female Carmelites bore, to 
her last dwelling, one of the sisters of their 
strict and silent order. 

When the last offices were finished, and all 
the nuns had retired to their cells, an old 
man came and knelt beside the quiet grave. 
His trembling hand raised a crystal vase 
which had been placed on the stone ; he took 
from beneath it a withered rose, which he 
pressed to his lips, and murmured, in a voice 
broken by sobs : 

" Poor heart ! Poor flower ! " 

The old man was Le N6tre ; and the Car 
melite nun, buried that morning, was Sister 
Louise dela Misericorde, formerly Duchesse de 
la Valliere. 
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MR. BENDIGO BUSTER ON T1IK 
MODEL COTTAGES. 

I KNEW they would turn out a failn 
I knew they would. It s infamous. What 
has a Prince to do with building cottages ? 



tremendous failure, the Great Exhibit 
which His Royal Highness has, I I 
also something to MM war. I call th&gt; 
Exhibition a failure, because I ve been t&lt;&gt; it 
and found it barren. There s not a 1 
glove in the whole trumpery collectim 
What has the 

villanously low, sir \ When the 1 rinee be- I marrowlex, |..-i -jiirin - 

comes a bricklayer, what are the bricklayers nothing in the Exhibition fit to look at, and 
to be ? answer me that ! What I say, is. 1 only stopped five minutes. As for the glass 
that if the Queen don t go down to the Brick- house, pooh ! it s not original. There was a 



layers Arms to live, and Mr. Cubitt doesn t 
move his works to certain other premises in 
Pimlico, there will be loss of balance some 
where ; there will be a man floored, and a 
bruise fur somebody. Whoever thinks to 
chop meat with a penknife, must let pens be 



glass palace built in China about a th 
years ago. I don t carry a history of China. 
in my pocket ; so I can t tell th&gt; 
nor whether the emperor was Woii-ti or 
Wen-ti ; but I 11 bet you ten to one it i 
that omewliBre about the year 8&lt;" 



mended with a cleaver. Well, sir, I knew I strangers from the West came int.. China, 
they would turn out a failure, and it gives me ! and they told the emperor, whatever his name 
pain to see the flooring of a prince, or, in \ might be, that they could teach the art of 
point of fact, his tiling either. My allusion making coloured glass ; an article whi&lt;-h h;ul 
w in this place to houses, not to hats. Never- before that time been imported at a great 



theless, I am an upright, downright sort of 



The emperor said " Done ; " the Tartars, 



or whatever they were, led the way among 



fellow; my name s Bendigo, and I m a stickler 

for fair-play. I knew the Model Cottages 

would turn out a humbug; but beinu an mountain*, and showed where to find the 

impartial umpire, thinks 1 to myself, Buster, j mineral pigments : coloured glass was made ; 

you shall go and see, and give a fair opinion, and Wou-ti, Wen-ti, or whatever Ti h&gt; %V:LS. 

So, my old Tartar, come along, says I to ordered a palatial hall to be con 

Mrs. B. She put a knuckle of ham in a of this glass, that should be large enough to 

basket, with a few bottles of the best i hold one hundred ]&gt;eople ! It was built ; and 

Jamaica, and we very soon were on the way &gt; all the newspaper puff coin 

to Kni^htsbridge. I scorn to deny that I splendour, super-terrestrial beauty, and so on 

had private motives. As a man inheriting j all the identical phrase&lt; n ,w in use, are to 



old family property in Church Lane, and some 
other places that I needn t mention as a 
man experienced in the sort of tenants aimed 
at by his Royal Highness, Buster felt natu 
rally bound to go, as an impartial man, to see 
the Knight- tages, and give a 

straightforward opinion. That ia just what 

he h I- been .111.1 lione. 

The Model Cottages, you know, are at the 



be found in Chinese, uttered t&gt;y the Chinamen 
a thousand years ago. 

That s not my opinion of the Model Houses. 
Certainly it isn t. My opinion ,,? i! 
that nothing so ridiculous was ever perpe 
trated, whether in Chin- 
Pedlington, from Anno Mundi one, down to 
this Monday, Am. 1 ami 
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drank many s the pint of beer with me in his 
young days : 

11 There is but litel Latin in my mawe," 

said he, quoting from Chaw-somebody, and 
so says honest Ben. Well, sir, as we were 
coming to the Cottages, I saw a number of 
people going up and down stairs in them, for 
His Eoyal Highness (or His E. H. s architect) 
lias turned the stairs out of window, you 
must know, and yet they re not turned out 
of house. When I saw that, I could almost 
have made a riddle if any one had been nigh 
to put it into words for me. Well, there 
ffere a number of people going up and down 
stairs, and there was a great crowd in the road ; 
and right on the other side there was the 
thing called the Crystal Palace, which is very 
much frequented, owing to the disgusting- 
manner in which it s talked about by every 
man s newspaper. I scorn newspapers. Is it 
or is it not true that the editor of a great 
sporting paper printed his determination to 
leave off counting knocks, and pay no more 
attention to the ring, because he couldn t 
send reporters to be blackguarded ? If any 
editor said so, he wants his nose punched ; the 
newspapers are all behind the age, and the 
whole age is behind ME. As for " Household 
Words," it s ignorantly conducted by a fellow 
whom I ve challenged in his own pages, and 
who hasn t the pluck to fight me. I despise 
the press. Now, when I saw the people 
going up and down stairs outside the houses I 
and yet inside, for the stairs, you must know, 
are outside the walls, and yet under the roof, 
in a recess or bay ; when I saw how numerous 
the people were, and how popular the Cottages 
appeared to be, I turned to Moll ; says I, my 
Tartar, I ve an allegory in my head. You ve 
a bull-head, says she, but it won t hold an 
allegory. Moll, says I, you mean a crocodile ; 
I mean an allegory of the Nile. Says she, that 
is a crocodile. Says I, it isn t. It is this ; 
When the Nile overflows, the trees that gi-ow 
nearest the river s edge get the most water. 
So they thrive enormously. But, when the 
flood goes down, they die off at the roots, 
because they have been over-pampered, so that 
they can t live upon short commons; while 
trees farther off that have been dosed more 
moderately, are the better for it. Behold, 
Molly, the crystal surface of a Nile, the 
inundation of the people coming from it 
spreads over this block of Cottages. It s 
very fine, my Tartar, very fine to-day but 
wait a bit. Yes, Molly says, it s very fine, 
indeed, Ben : but we d best go in at once ; I 
shouldn t wonder if it turned to rain this 
evening. 

So in we went. There was a policeman 
behind a palisade, which was a bitter mockery 
of the poor fellow, who must stand all day 
long behind the railing, as if he was going 
down into the area, and have never an area 
to go to all the while. I thought the poor 
chap was a modern Tantalus, and knew what 



sort of region I was getting into as I passed 
him, showing my ticket, with my collar up, 
and my Tartar s basket under her shawl. 
So we went in, under the recess, and 
turned to a door at the foot of the stairs, 
which led into one of the four family man 
sions. That door was locked ; so I turned 
sharp round on Tantalus. Move on, says 
he ; the four sets of rooms are all precisely 
on the same plan. What, says I, all exhi 
bited with the doors locked, for to be peeped 
at through a keyhole? But I saw the door 
was open opposite, so we went in. First 
we squeezed among some old gents in a 
little lobby four or five feet square, into a 
room that is the model living-room, a little 
bit larger than fourteen feet by ten. There 
were a lot of people in it, and a table, and a 
few chairs of stained deal, and a dresser under 
the window ; that is, a dresser by day, and 
folds up over the window as a shutter at 
night ; so that it s indifferent whether you 
say that a model cottager is forced to make 
pies on the window shutter, or to barricade 
his window with a dresser both statements 
are true, more s the pity. Pretty archi 
tecture, stairs and all considered. On the 
dresser now there are clay pies laid out. in 
the shape of hollow bricks, and we are told 
that these cottages are altogether built of 
such bricks, in which the more there is of the 
hollow, and the less there is of the brick, the 
better the speculation answers. What I say 
is, that s your model philanthropy ; the more 
a man has in him of hollowness, and the less 
he has of the brick, the better speculation he 
will make of it. One side of these bricks is 
glazed and coloured, or painted to pattern, 
like the surface of a wash-hand basin of such 
glazed bricks the walls in this model living- 
room are built ; the floor is lava, or cement ; 
the ceiling cemented, slightly arched, with 
two or three slender iron beams running 
across ; for in these cottages there is no wood 
used, nor anything combustible, except in 
doors, shelves, furniture, and such like. 
There s some kind of model grate, of course, 
and a slate mantel-piece, and simple cor 
nicing of glazed brick, and a rod for picture- 
hanging over the mantel-pieces, and a cup 
board, and a run of shelf, considerably above 
the reach of children; model children not 
being exempt from a propensity to taste the 
" rat poison," or break the mugs. There are 
ventilators and so on, of course ; that s an old 
trick. All wood-work is of stained deal, 
which I don t mind saying I prefer to paint 
myself; it looks well, and wears well, for 
there s nothing to peel off ; I d introduce it 
in my own properties, but all my cottages 
are old, and all the wood-work in them has 
been pretty considerably stained these fifty 
years past ; so I ve nothing more to do. If 
Prince Albert were a practical man, he would 
know well enough that when a landlord finds 
the wood, the tenant does not lose much time 
in staining it. 
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[Conducted by 



the subject of these cottages. The actual rent 
of each is not particularly low ; about ten or 
twelve pounds a-year you might be asking 
"Well, sir, he says, I 11 tell you what it is. 
Bents differ. In Liverpool, a room equal in 
size to this living-room in which we now 
stand, would lodge a family, and let at five 
shillings a week ; in London it would let for 
something less for the four rooms, eight or 
ten shillings a week : that is to say, you 
know such rents are charged for equal space 
enclosed in damp and rotten walls, that will 
not hold a water-pipe, they are so rotten, but 
hold vermin in plenty, suck up water from the 
soil and from the cesspools, and imbibe and 
retain all noxious effluvia. Here are the 
measurements and rents of rooms ravaged by 
fever in Church Lane, St. Giles s. I stared to 
hear him talk about Church Lane, but got his 
list, and here you have it. After all, it s 
something to be proud of in a business point 
of view. 

Eoom 13 ft, by 14 feet, 6 ft. high . 
Room 11 ft. 4in. by 11 ft. 3 in., G ft. 5 in. high f bs 
Eoom 1 7 ft. in. by 13 ft., 8 ft. high . . 5s. 
Eoom 11 ft. 2 in. by 9 ft. 4 in., 5 ft. C in. high 2s. 
Room 14 ft. in. by 13 ft., 6ft. 5 in. high . . 4s. 
Eoom 9 ft. by 7 ft., 6 ft. 5 in. high . . .4s. 

Now, our rooms average a shilling apiece 
weekly. Down with your particulars, said I, 
doubling my fist, although it wasn t policy to 
hit him. "Well, sir, said he, one grand point 
in these houses is the use of hollow bricks. 
And what of that ? I ask. Is that a new 
idea 1 Quite so, says the gentleman ; it is 
little more than brick piping made rectangu 
lar ; but the idea is new, and the manufac 
ture in its infancy. They must be very weak, 
says I. But, he replies, look at the Britannia 
Bridge. That was to have been a solid beam ; 
but it is hollow, and the trains run through 
it. There is no strength lost by using hollow 
bricks ; and you save money to the tune of 
twenty-four per cent, on your materials. One 
pair of these model cottages, in ordinary 
brick work, can be put up for one hundred 
and eighty-one pounds. If built on our 
principles, and of hollow bricks, there is a 
saving in the 
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But the saving by the use of hollow bricks 
does not end here. Go on then, sir, says I, 
sucking my stick. Absence of timber will 
save fire insurance ; and there is ft constant 
current saving in repairs and fuel. I don t 
see that, says I. Why, sir, he answers, the 
common loose brick is an absorbent. By 
japillary at traction, which, you know, means 



Go a-head, says I. Well, says he, by capillary 
attraction, brick walls suck up water from 
the ground, and make the damp kitchens and 
parlours with which we are all familiar ; 
walls also exposed to rain, and sheltered from 
the sun, imbibe much moisture. A common 
brick, when saturated, will hold somewhere 
about a pint of water ; so that a damp cottage, 
with five hundred cubic feet of wall, may 
possibly contain in the said walls eight hun 
dred and seventy-five gallons, or fourteen 
hogsheads of water. This water evaporates 
constantly upon the surface of the walls within 
the dwelling ; and as evaporation can only 
take place by the conversion of sensible heat 
into latent, a degree of cold is produced, which 
it would take more than half a ton of coal 
to neutralise. The chill acts upon inmates, 
and depresses vital power ; they waste fuel in 
vain, while the damp walls are rotting, and the 
entire dwelling falls into a quick decay. How 
many infant lives are nipped by these chills ! 
how many inflammations, catarrhs, agues, 
rheumatisms, might be done away with by the 
use of hollow bricks ! Preventive measures, 
hitherto, foundation drains, layers of pitch, or 
slate, or zinc, coatings of stucco, have been 
certainly expensive, and of uncertain advan 
tage very often. They cannot be afforded for 
the dwellings of the poor. Well, says I, sir 
as for damp walls from driving rain, and so 
on, what you say reminds me of my old friend, 
Tom Ottenstrong, who travels as a commercial 
gent. Whenever you go into a country inn, 
says he, don t sleep in any room with a north 
aspect. I Ve always, says he, met with damp 
beds in them rooms. Their walls never get a 
touch of the sun, and if a bedstead touches such 
a wall, look out, my man, for damp sheets and 
lumbago. To be sure they might light fires 
to dry the rooms. Yes, sir, replies the gent, 
but fii-es cost money to be added to the rental. 
Against damp, hollow bricks were suggested 
long ago, sir, by Vitruvius ; only he wanted to 
put pitch inside them. 

Anything more, sir, about hollow bricks ? 

Much, I assure you. The enclosed air 
hindering absorption, not only makes the 
bricks less damp and cold, but it prevents 
the wai-mth within, or the cold without a 
house, from passing through its walls. For 
all purposes of defence against the weather, 
a five-inch wall of hollow brick is equal to 
a nine-inch common one ; that gives more 
space within. Four inches won out of each 
wall will add five hundred cubic feet to 
the accommodations of a fourth-class house. 
The confined air, again, not only hinders the 
transmission of heat and cold, but it hinders 
also the transmission of sound. Our flooring 
liere is a thin arch of hollow brick, and you 
:uay have observed, down-stairs, that there 
tvas silence overhead, though many people 
walked about the rooms above. Through 
floors, and thin partitions made of hollow 
bricks, romping of children, crying, laughing, 
music, conversations, do not pass as distinct 
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"Yes," said the 003- ; "I would like to be 
a basket-maker. Annie s father would teach 
me. I tried to help him when I was there 
last summer, and he said I should soon learn 
to make baskets." 

"Well, boy," said the old man, "I will 
speak to Burton about it, though I would 
rather you had chosen something better." 

" And so you want to leave me, Will ? " said 
Mrs. Frampton, reproachfully. " Ten years 
ago, or more, I promised to supply the place 
of your poor mother, and to bring you up as 
if you were my own. God knows that I have 
kept my promise ! I take no credit to myself 
for that. I loved you, because it was natural 
for any one to love you, and you were a con 
solation to me, living here alone. I have, 
indeed, felt for you as if you had been mine ; 
but if you had been, I don t think you would 
be so quick to leave me for new faces." 

" I didn t think of that," said the boy, 
walking up to her and kissing her. "I 
won t go." 

" No, no," said John Chester. " The boy 
is right. It is not good for him to live all his 
life at home. It 11 -make him a fool in time." 
The strong natural sense and decision of the 
barge-master, so often displayed in his councils 
with Mrs. Frampton, had given her the habit 
of relying upon him, and implicitly obeying 
him in all things ; so with a heavy heart 
she yielded to him this time, consoling herself 
with the thought that it was for the welfare 
of the boy. It was not long before the ar 
rangements with the basket-maker were com 
pleted, and William Chester bade farewell to 
his old home. Mrs. Frampton went with 
him to the bridge, and, bidding him have a 
letter ready for her Avhen the barge returned 
from Lond"on, and to come to see her when 
ever he could be spared, with a hundred 
other injunctions, she parted sorrowfully with 
her young companion. 

It was evening when they arrived at the 
island. The sky was cloudy and dark, and 
the old man lit a lanthorn to guide them in 
their path ; but the horn being broken, the 
wind drove out the light, and they climbed in 
darkness, holding on to the leafless twigs. 
" A dreary place this in the winter time, 
Will," said the old man. The ~boy followed 
close behind him till they descended again, 
and saw the cottage by the light that passed 
through the crevices of the shutters. The door 
was opened by Annie. The room had a cheer 
ful look as they entered. The large wood fire 
blazed, and the tea-things shone upon the 
table. The basket-maker sat before the fire, 
and next to him was a young woman, whom 
the boy had not seen before. 

"We began to give you up," said the 
basket-maker. 

" Aye," replied the barge-master ; " I meant 
to have been here before dark ; but we delayed 
at Eton." 

" I am so glad you have come to-day," said 
Annie. "This is my sister Mary, from 



Marlow. She goes away in the morning." 
The boy shook hands with her, and after 
wards, sitting at the tea-table, stole a glance 
at her, and saw that she was older than 
Annie ; and afterwards, glancing a.gain, he 
thought she looked veiy good-tempered, 
nd something like Annie, though far less 
beautiful. 

As his master had predicted, William Chester 
became soon an adept in the art of basket- 
making. From the rougher work, to which 
lie had set him at first, he gradually instructed 
liim in the branches requiring more taste and 
skill, till finally he was outstripped by Ins 
apprentice in the devising and constructing of 
articles more fanciful and delicate. The old 
house at Eton contained no end of things 
which he had made, and sent as presents for 
his old protector : stools for her feet, baskets 
for her threads and needles, a small house 
for the cat and her kittens, a cage for the 
lark, wrought in the slenderest of osier 
twigs. 

Annie was now twenty-one years of age, 
and had such a womanly air, that William 
Chester, who was two years younger, looked 
still a boy beside her. Living constantly with 
her, sharing in all her games and pleasures, 
and calling her still his " sister Annie," he 
had never spoken to her of his feeling, though 
he loved her deeply. It was not till it was 
proposed that she should leave them, that he 
knew this truth in all its force. Mrs. Framp 
ton was growing old, and though she was not 
infirm, the solitude in which she lived was 
irksome to her, and she begged that Annie 
Burton might come to stay with her, as she 
had done when the boy was there, though for 
a longer period ; and her father, anxious still 
to benefit her health for she was still weak 
again consented, the more readily, also, as 
he had a growing affection for his apprentice, 
and would not now be left alone when she 
was gone.. When William Chester heard of 
this, his heart failed within him. He could 
not endure the thought of leaving his old 
companion, whose thoughts and ways had 
become so familiar to him. He did not tell 
her, at first, how grieved he was. He thought 
over it, and tried to reconcile it to himself, 
but could not. Many times the words were 
on his lips to tell her all his heart, and how 
the thought of her departure troubled him 
night and day; but sometimes he stopped 
himself, determining to wait for a better 
opportunity to test her feeling towards him ; 
and sometimes he was hurt to see that her 
manner, when she spoke of leaving, was still 
light-hearted, as if to her, at least, it caused 
no pain. This it was that grieved him more 
than all. He remembered now his parting 
with Mrs. Frampton how, in his childish love 
for Annie, he forgot his old protector ; and, 
although she had touched him with her 
reproaches, till he had repented of his thought 
lessness, he could not help feeling that this 
was a punishment to him for the heedless 
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way in whi.-h h.- . 
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until i . .t } had II.-V.T t 
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: T him untn 
lay that was fixed 
he resolved to speak to 
her. 

it at the door of the cottage w 

in the evenin ^h was 
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! 1 times ; of their 
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Park ; all whirh she remembered. He came 

present, and spoke of tli 
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and the manv happy days tliey had spent 
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. loi.k show that she was gri. 

quit her old companion. Yet he feared to 

it by any remark of his own, at 

. M )&gt;o driven to say more 

mi^ht say, in 

answer, won 1.1 de.stroy hi.s hopes for ever. 
Li-fore him, 

th&lt;.u_ : around the upright 

- swiftly to and fro, 

and only now and then, when he stooped to 

pick up another twig, glancing upward at 

She also was oent over her work, and 

did not look towards him once. A sudden 

&lt; &gt;se within him, a fancy that, perhaps, 

, thought of thi-ir separation, and. 
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d how 
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" Yes. You see, I go away to-m 
nnd h :ngs to make np before 
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her work aside, "of those old times of 
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should always be such good friend* as we 
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were so patient with me, aud took sucli pains 
to teach me, that I knew not when I learned 
them. Indeed, I am not the ungrateful girl 
you think me nor have I forgotten one of 
all those kind ways that have made you 
dearer to rne than ever brother could be." 

Her companion strove to speak, but his 
voice was husky, aud almost inaudible, and 
he paused to speak with greater calmness ; 
but Annie rose suddenly from her seat, and 
going to him sobbing, laid her head upon his 
shoulder. 

" Oh, William, how can I go away to 
morrow after this ? You will break my 
heart. Why have you chosen this night to 
make me so unhappy ? Tell me, only, what it 
is that I have done ? " 

" Nothing, nothing," he replied, soothing 
her. " You are a good girl, and it was very 
cruel of me to reproach you. It was because 
I thought of your leaving me to-morrow, and 
you seemed to be so glad to go ! while I, 
Annie I know no rest for thinking of it." 

" And was tin s all ? I never once thought 
that my going grieved you ; knowing, too, 
your affection for old Mrs. Frampton, and 
that I go for her sake chiefly. Besides you 
never said a word of this before." 

" I could not speak to you before," he 
answered, " though the words were always on 
my lips. I saw you always cheerful, heard 



you talk of going so lightly, that I thought 
you were no longer like my old playmate, and 
I shrank from speaking to you, lest my dream 



should be utterly gone. Listen, Annie. I 
I have no time for further trifling to-morrow 
you go from me, I know not for how long. 
In all this time that we have been together, 
although I knew no pleasure like the being 
with you, I never knew till now how dear 
you were to me. I will never call you again 
iny sister Annie, for I know now that I love 
you with a different love to that of any 
brother ; and but for the hope of being one 
day something more to you than brother, I 
could not bear to part with you. Speak, then 

I know not what I would have you say 

something that I may think of when you are 
gone some word that I may cherish more 
than any gift or keepsake, till we meet again." 

Annie made no answer, but turned her face 
from him, and slowly drew her hand from 
his ; while he sat motionless, stretching forth 
his hand, as if he held her still, and -watching 
Ver. She lingered a moment, and then re 
turning to her seat, sat down again, and with 
her face between her hands, sobbed deeper 
than before. 

" It is, then, as I feared," said her com 
panion. " Oh, Annie, Annie ! this night, for 
me, divides the future from the past for ever. 
I did not dream of this till lately. You were 
so good and kind to me, how could I think 
of making distinctions between this or that 
love ? It was enough that you were always 
with me, and I was happy ; but to-night I 
learn the truth." 



" No, no," sobbed Annie ; " it is not that. 
Let me go in now. I will talk to you to 
morrow, before I go. Indeed, I like no one 
on earth better than you. I do not know 
what more you would have me say ; but do 
not ask me more to-night. You have made 
me very unhappy, though I do not reproach 
you for it." 

The young basket-maker sat long after she 
was gone, musing upon her words. In spite 
of all she had said of her affection for him, he 
felt that she did not love him. Gratitude 
she spoke of, and the warmest friendship ; but 
he knew that had she really loved him, her 
manner would have been far different. He 
wondered how it was that he had not dis 
covered this before ; and yet it was not 
strange. " I see it all now," he said ; " because 
I was always by her side, I did not know how 
deeply I loved her ; and she, for the same 
reason, has never thought upon her feeling, 
until now she finds she does not love me, 
though she would." He rose and walked 
about the garden, pondering upon their ac 
quaintance, and calling to mind a hundred 
things which seemed to confirm his belief. 
It was getting late, but he waited, watching 
for a light at Annie s bed-room window ; for 
he did not wish to meet her again that night. 
He looked again and again, but he did not 
see one, though it was past her bed-time ; 
when, suddenly, as he turned to walk once 
more in the garden, he heard her footstep 
behind him. 

" I have stolen out to speak to you again," 
she said ; " I could not rest till I had told 
you that I have been thinking over all that 
you have said, and that I am sure that I love 
you dearly. Indeed, I know not why I 
behaved to you as 1 did, except that you sur 
prised me, and I hardly knew what I said. 
Come, then, and let us never make each other 
unhappy again." 

"Dear, good, kind Annie," said William 
Chester. " I think I read your thoughts, and 
know them better than you do yourself. God 
bless you for them. I will never reproach 
you again." 

" Come, then," said Annie ; " my father has 
been asking for you many times, and will 
wonder at my absence. Let us go in-doors." 

He followed her into the cottage, and, with 
out going into the room where her father was 
sitting, went up to bed. He lay awake till 
day-break, thinking over all that she had 
said ; then falling into a happy sleep, he 
wandered back, and lived again in the old 
times. 

CHAPTEB THE FOURTH. 

The gap in the household of the basket- 
maker, occasioned by the departure of Annie, 
was filled by her sister, the lace -worker from 
Marlow. She was, as we have said, some 
thing like Annie ; but there was a readiness 
in her speech, and a liveliness in all her move 
ments, that contrasted strangely with her 
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th..ii-htful 



tvcri, 



and reminded William Chester every day of 
the change. By degree*, however, he became 
accustomed to her, BO far as to confide to her 
his passion for Annie, and how strangely she 
had received his declaration ; and ti, 
appeared to feel so warmly for him, that he 
never returned from a visit to Eton without 
relating to her faithfully all that had passed 
between them ; upon which she wouM 
him, interpreting all things for the best, and 
always insisting that she knew her sister 
better than he did, and was sure that she 
could not be mistaken. For several months, 
indeed, after her departure, Annie received 
him always affectionately ; and although tlf.-y 
never spoke of the conversation in the garden, 
he saw that she did not forget it ; until, one 
day, he observed a change in ner manner. She 
did not come to meet him as usual, though he 
had told her the time when he would arrive. 
She avoided, as he thought, every ftfflMKm of 
being alone with him ; and even, when sitting 
with him and Mrs. Frampton, she spoke to 
him but seldom, shrinking when he looked 
towards her ; though once he thought he 
saw her glance at him with a look so full of 
sorrow, that he could not banish it from his 
mind for long after. 

" I will see her myself," said Mary Burton, 
when he told her in the evening what had 



return. I want to get back to-night, and the 
coach will start very shortly." 
" " 



"o, no, exclaimed Annie, shuttii 
book, ami iopkuMj at him n wildly ; 



was alarmed 



)o not leave me here alone 



to-night. I cannot trust myself to be :&gt; 

" Why, what is the matter, Am. 

"Do not question me," she n-; . , !. "hut 
stay with me ; or, if you must go, take me 
with you home." Then walking over t-&gt; him, 
she held his arm firmly, and said, aim. 
whisper, " I have never been truly 
since I left my father s roof ; dreams I have 
had of happiness guilty dreams of pleasure 
to be purchased by the sacrifice of others at 
the price of sorrow and shame to th&lt; 
would shrink from causing me a rn. 
pain ; but to-night I wake and know how 
hollow they have been. Oh, William ! I 
that I had never come to Eton. How I u &gt;uld 
that I could bring back that night u 
promised God knows, sincerely as I t! 
to love you, and be true to you, ; 
deserved ! A mist has been before in 
so that I have not seen things clearly ; but 
now. thank God, I see all, and by His help 
I will go back, and lead again an innocent 
and peaceful life with those who love me 
truly. Come, then ; let us not wait another 
moment, but begone from here for ever." 

Bewildered by the wildnesa of her manner, 
William Chester scarcely understood h.-r 
words. He knew she had referred to their 
conversation on the island, on the night before 
she left him, and knowing now that she 



passed. " I believe her to be dying in love 
for you, while you sit there saying nothing, 
and fancying all kinds of things of one 

" No, no," he replied ; " I will not have her I wanted to go back, he thought that 
made more unhappy on my account. Already strirkrn with ivm. &gt;!&lt; tr If r n.-. !.-.-t of him, 
I have seen how she has striven to love me, for 
my sake, and if by some strange fate she 
cannot return my passion, I will not blame 
her." 

After that, his visits at Eton were less 
frequent ; and, even when with her, he sought 
by every means to relieve her from embarrass- 
ment. He studiously avoided their old topic, 
the early days of their acquaintance, and if by 
any accident something reminded them of 
those days, he turned away, and did not look 
at her again for some time afterwards. And 
thus, month after mouth, until two years were 
past from the time she left the island, he found 
tier still more strange, still seeking to avoid 
him, yet sometimes glancing at him still with 
the same old sorrowful expression. 

One afternoon, in the winter-time of the 
year, he was sitting with her again in the 
large room of the house at Eton. He had 
not been there for many days previously, and 
even then he would soon have taken his 
departure, if Mrs. Frampton, upon going 
out, had not begged him to wait until she 
returned. He sat some time in silence 
after she was gone; for Annie remained at 
the table reading, and did not raise her eyes 
from tin- book. 

" I i - raid I must go, An: 
at ! n-tii, " although Mrs. Frampton does not 



and strove to repair it in s; 

" Nay, Apnie, he replied, " I will n&lt; 
selfish as to hold you to a compact which your 
heart rejects. Live here a little longer till 
my apprenticeship Li ended and I will 
leave the island for good, and you ca:. 
back." 

" Let us begone," said Annie, hard I 
ing his words ; "you do not understai 
I have told you alL Let us begone." 

So saying, she thing on her shawl I: 
and taking down her bonnet which hung 
upon the wall, prepared to put it on ; but. as 
sho turned, her companion saw her fix her 
eye upon the little window behind him, and a 
moment afterwards she uttered a faint shriek, 
and fell back in a chair. He ran to her, and 
held her ; but her eyes were shut, anil she 
breathed slowly. He got her some water, 
and fanned her face with a book. "Annie, 
Annie ! " he cried ; but she did not answer 
him. " My God ! " he exclaimed, " sh- 
die : yet I dare not leave her." He ran to the 
door ; but it was getting dark, and s. 
one near, he returned to her chai: 
sprinkled the water upon her face, an&gt;l 
UJMUI her again and again. He phi 
hand uiMin her temples, took her hai, 
haf-d them, weeping bit! 
when he saw her Mill pale an.i almost DD 
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less, he knelt beside her, and burying his face 
in his hands, prayed to God, more fervently 
than he had ever prayed before, to restore her 
to her senses. On looking up again, he saw 
that her eyes were half open. She stretched 
forth her arm languidly, and laid her hand 
upon his shoulder ; and then, slowly opening 
her eyes further, stared at him with an 
expression of wonder. 

" I am better," she said ; " I have been 
very ill." 

" Indeed you have, Annie," he replied. 
" What have I not suffered in these few 
moments ! I prayed to God that He would 
not let you die, and He has heard me." 

" Yes, yes," said Annie, as if in answer to 
her o\vn thoughts, " I remember now how it 
was." A sudden shudder seized her as she 
spoke ; and she turned in her chair, and, lying 
sideways, moaned. 

At this moment Mrs. Frampton returned, 
and William Chester related to her what had 
happened. " Hush ! " she said ; " her manner 
has been very strange lately. I have thought 
sometimes," she added, lowering her voice 
into a whisper, " that her mind has wan 
dered." 

The thought that Mrs. Frampton s con 
jecture might be right passed suddenly through 
the mind of the young basket-maker ; bxit he 
remembered the terrible earnestness of her 
manner. " No, no, mother," he said, " it is 
not that but she is looking towards us." 

"Why, how now, poor Annie poor little 
Annie ?" said the old woman, smoothing her 
hair with the palm of her hand. " You have 
been ill, and I away." 

Annie did not answer, but smiled faintly ; 



grandchild of his o n 1 favourite, was purring 
still, coiled up upon the rug ; and he won 
dered, as he turned and gazed at the live 
coals, whether that strange fancy, which 
sometimes makes the present seem a reflex of 
the past, might be, in truth, a shadowy 
memory of something we have thought or 
done, in the long list of forgotten days. 
Many other fancies chased each other through 
his mind, as he waited for Mrs. Frampton s 
return. It was a rough night out of doors : 
it was not raining, but the wind blew hard, 
and shook the doors and shutters ; yet Annie 
slept on. It might have been a fancy, as it 
struck him at first, but once he thought he 
heard a tapping on the shutters, which seemed 
too regular to be the beating of the gusts. 
He listened, and not hearing it any more, fell 
again into a deep thought, till once more he 
thought he heard a tapping. He stretched 
forward, and listened intently ; and then, 
whether it was again a fancy, growing out of 
the eagerness with which he listened, or not, 
he felt sure of having heard a voice without 
pronounce the name of "Annie." He rose 
from his seat, and, walking quickly, on tip 
toe, across the room, opened the street-door 
without noise. The night was dark ; and, 
looking up and down the street, at first, it 
seemed deserted ; but, on turning again to 
wards the College, he saw, by the light of an 
oil-lamp, a figure, at some distance, on the 
" e way. Instantly, he drew 



the key out of the lock ; and, putting it again 
into the keyhole on the outside, so as to 
fasten the door, silently, without awakening 
the sleeper, he left her in the house alone, 
and darted across the road in the direction 



and Mrs. Frampton, leading her gently, sat j of the lamp. The figure glided under the 
her down in a large arm-chair with a high I trees at his approach, and disappeared ; but 
leathern back ; and with the help of her com- the young basket-maker followed swiftly, till 



panion wheeling her round to the front of the 
fire, began to prepare for her some warm 
drink. 

" I had intended to return to-night," said 
he ; " and I am sure they will be anxious for 
me on the island. However, the coach is gone 
now, and I may as well stay and wait upon 
Annie." 

" Aye, aye," replied Mrs. Frampton, " I 
shall be going out again, by-and-bye, to a 
neighbour s house, to get her something which 
will restore her, if she should be attacked 



her. Poor girl ! the fire has drawn her to 
sleep." 

As soon as Mrs. Frampton was gone, the 
3 r oung basket-maker took his seat beside the 
fire, and watched her as she slept. Suddenly 
he recalled the night when he sat and watched 
her in the same manner many years before. 
He was sitting in the same place and she was 
sleeping in the same arm-chair. Nothing 
seemed to have changed since then, except 
that she had become a woman. They were 
alone. The kettle was singing beside the 
cheerful fire, and the cat, though probably a 



he came to the entrance of the College ; and, 
finding the gate ajar (which he knew to be 
unusual at that hour) he pushed it open and 



was dark, but still he thought 



entered. 
The . 

he heard the sound of a footstep retreat 
ing across the quadrangle, and he followed 
again. Passing under the clock-tower, he 
entered the cloisters, and stayed to listen ; 
but he heard nothing. Fancying still, how 
ever, that he had heard a footstep in that direc 
tion, he walked around the cloisters ; but, 



again ; and it would not be safe to leave though they were lighted by several lamps, h 

1 saw nothing. It was plain that the object had 
escaped him ; and, remembering that he had 
left Annie alone ; and, that if she awakened, 
she would be alarmed, he passed again quickly 
across the quadrangle and returned home. 
Annie was still sleeping and Mrs. Framp 
ton had not returned ; so he took his seat 
again beside the fire, and listened, though 
he had little expectation of hearing the voice 
again. 

The young basket-maker did not mention 
to any one what he had heard and seen. 
Though, strongly suspecting that some im- 
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ininent danger threatened his 
andbolievii ranger .\h" I 

apjH-ared in was in soin. 

connected with it In- resolved to v. 
something t!, 

for he reflected tnat the stranger 1. 
followed might possibly have known nothing 
of the knocking ; and that even the knocking 
itself, although he had also Keeoied to hear 
distinctly some one calling upon Ann: 
have been a fancy arising fnm hi.- 
situation, favoured by the windy nii: 



W till |S 

,.,-h h,. 



the dreamy thoughts in which ho had been 
indulging. Yet the thought of leaving Annie 
exposed to peril was worse to him than all, 
many hours that night he lay Mrafc 
the course which it would l&gt;- 

Mnirsue. Sometimes he thought 
rs, Frampton something of his 
conjectures; but the fear of awak.-niiiu r 
suspicions, perhaps unfounded. . 



the object of hie solicitude to a dbtfU 



i tendering upon 

I..-- 1 for him t i 



possible evils that .ivinj 

there almost alone; for V 

now iu years, and little protection for her. 

He strove to recal what she had said, 

weighing every word, to discover the nature 

: i ! !:. II 

she was dead, and sometimes that she had 

come to shame and sorrow, worse than 

and then he reproached himst-lf . 

jeft her there that night, bitterly, nov 

it was too late. 

At length the day came round ti. 
was to return to Eton, ami he h. 
to bt.- gone, resolving to speuk to her 



d entreat her to confide to hii 



her trouble ; and if she were in dm 
every hazard to bring her back with him 
that night. lie descended quickly fr 
coach, on arriving, and hastened down the 
town ; but on coming to the house, to his 
astonishment he found the shutters closed, 
although it was still daylight. He knocked 
at the door several times, but received no 



watching, deterred him; and then he thought 
of stationing himself, at night, at .some dis- answ. 
tance from the house, and watching for any- ! that Mrs. Frampton had c xpected him that 
one who might return to repeat the knocking ; ! afternoon) he went round by a passage 
but the hope that Annie would herself speak beside the house ; and, climbing the low wall 
to him in the morning, and beg him again to of the garden, gained admittance by the 
take her back to the island, induced him to back-door. He walked in the lower rooms, 
banish the project from his mind. calling upon Mrs. Frampton and Annie 

He lingered all the next day, though still by name ; but they were evidently from 
anxious to be gone, hoping that Annie would home. Ascending the stairs to ti 
speak to him ; but her manner was again ! rooms, he found everything in order remov- 
ailent and reserved, and she did not allude to j ing his first impression that the house had 
the events of the preceding night. Once or l&gt;een robbed ; and as he now began to think 
twice, he saw her looking at him ; but she that they had gone out together, and would 
turned away as soon a* she saw that he was soon come back, he descended again into the 
observing her. Even when alone with her : parlour, put back the shutters, and sat down 
again, she busied herself with her work, to wait for their return. 

speaking little ; and then he knew that she He paced to and fro in the room, now and 
had changed her mind. She rose at length, then walking to the door and looking out, 
and he stretched out his hand to bid ner till the daylight became twilight ; the dark* 
" good-bye ; " and, as she took it, he felt that ness came on, and the feeble lamps were 
she was trembling. The words were on his ; lighted. The College clock seemed 
lips to speak to her ; to bid her tell him what , forgotten to chime the quarters, a. 
it was that troubled her, and to offer her all now to mark the hours. He sat down in 
the ill nice in his power to extricate her | a chair, and listened to every footstep that 
from it, whatever it might be ; but again a passed, in the hope that it would 
sorrowful look from her, as if she read his the door. But several hoars had passed, 
thoughts and implored him not to utter : and still he was alone ; when, as 
them, restrained him. He only bade her about to go out and seek them in the street*, 
farewell ; and, promising to see her again that : he heard a key turned in the keyhole, and 
day week, went out and shut the door. Half I running to open the door at one., 
resolved to return, however, he lingered for mitted Mrs. Frampton. 
*. wv.. , 



in the street. He walk*-,] uiid.-r 
the trees where he had pursued the man, 
and wandered about the quadrangle and 
cloisters of the College until dusk. Then he 
returned ; and, leaning on the parapet of a 
bridge over a little stream that flows into the 
Thames, looked sideways down the street, 
and watched the house. Seeing no one, how 
ever, after awhile, he dep v 

A week passed slowly with him 

: reflected uj-.u the occurrences of 

i, n : 
.-, safety. He picn; ^-l( all 



Bed. 

-he not here ?" said Mrs. Frampton. 
" Oh dear, dear me ! I saw the shutters 
opened, and 1 come in." 

" Wh repeated ii. 

; toue, 

"Id ." she replied, terrified bj 

his manner. " I have been out 
senses about her inquiring every whcr 

. you see her last ? " he inquired. 
..ut early this m&lt;&gt;: 
I was up. I never knew her to do so before. 
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I fear much that 
her." 

" She will never return," said he ; 
lost to us for ever." 

"Nay, nay," replied Mrs. Frampton ; 



mething has befallen j Then, beware of the sabre, the first-born of Death, 
More potent to slay than the plague s noisome- 
she is breath ; 

Lest it mow do%vu strong nations that tower in 
gj^ their pride, 



hasn t run away, for all her things are up 
stairs." 

" She will never return ! " he repeated. 
" She has been tempted, and has fallen ; and 
I knew this, and might have prevented it : 
but I left her to her fate ! " 

" The ungrateful girl ! " said Mrs. Framp 
ton, wiping the tears from her eyes, " to 
leave us all in such trouble ; and you, too, 
who were so kind to her ! " 

The young basket-maker paced to and fro 
several times, and then turning to his old 
protector, said 

" What proof was she, poor child, against a 
villain who had discovered her unsuspecting 
nature ? Brought up with those who have 
been ever kind and gentle with her ; cut off 
from life in her solitary home, and guarded 
from all knowledge of the evil of the world, 
what wonder that she readily believed some 
artful tale, and fell into the snare ? " Then 



And sweep them from earth on a red-rolling tide ! 



taking his hat, he continued, " I alone could 
have saved her ; but T let the moment go, 
and I alone will seek for her. My uncle will 



THE "MOUTH" OF CHINA. 

TILL lately, the only entrance to the Celes 
tial Empire vouchsafed to us Western 
barbarians, was the " Bogue," or mouth of 
the Canton river. Macao, Hong-Kong, and 
Canton were the only places Europeans were 
allowed to profane with their presence. The 
ship in which Madame Ida Pfeiffer, whose 
Voyage round the World we have before men 
tioned, was conveyed from Tahiti to this place, 
not being a Phantom Ship, only introduced her 
to those places. On the 9th of July, 1847, she 
cast anchor in the roads of Macao. A throng 
of Chinese, she tells us, speedily made their 
appearance on the deck of our ship, whilst 
others, without quitting their boats, offered for 
sale, fruit, cakes, and other articles all very 
prettily arranged ; in short, we were speedily 



surrounded by a sort of floating fair. 
The captain ordered a boat to be got ready, 

and we eagerly went ashore. Each individual, 

be here to-morrow ; let him know what has I on landing, was required to pay half a dollar 
happened, if, meanwhile, you have no tidings to the mandarin an exaction which I was 
of her. As for myself, I may be some days informed would speedily be abolished. We 
before I return. I know not where I go ; I proceeded to the house of the Portuguese 



but I must go somewhere, seeking her con 
tinually." 

Then shaking hands with his old guardian, 
he left her crying and bewildered, and ran 
out into the street. 



THE SONG OF THE SABRE. 

I IIA.VF leapt from the sheath in the hand of the 

brave, 

To dig for whole armies a measureless grave ; 
I have sated my thirst in the life-blood of man, 
When along the red plain in broad rivers it ran. 

Mine eye sparkles brightly to think of the tear 
That is shed by the wife in her vigils of fear, 
When she tremblingly pi-ays to the God of the lorn 
For the husband who left her in secret to mourn. 

And well may she weep ! for my edge is too keen 
To be blunted by pity for sorrow, I ween ; 
1 swear by my might that her husband shall fall, 
Where the smoke of the cannon will spread him a 
pall! 

And when I return from the triumphs of war, 
Indented with blows, and empurpled with gore, 
1 love to peep forth from my scabbard of stel, 
And gloat o er the pangs that the fatherless feel. 

For it gladdens my heart when I hear them bewail 
Their sire, who with thousands lies tainting the 

gale ; 

And I chuckle to think that ere long they may yield 
A rich banquet for me on some new battle-field. 



merchants resident in Macao ; and on our 
road thither, we passed through a great 
part of the town. Europeans, women as well 
as men, may freely travel the streets of Macao 
without fear of being stoned a danger to 
which they are not unfrequently exposed in 
other Chinese towns. Those streets exclii- 
sively inhabited by Chinese, presented a very 
animated aspect. Groups of men, seated out of 
doors, were engaged in playing at dominoes, 
whilst the occupants of the shops, carpenters, 
tailors, and shoemakers, were working, gossip 
ing, or taking their meals. I saw but few 
women, and those few belonged to the lower 
class. I was greatly amused by the mode of 
eating practised by the Chinese. They use 
two pieces of stick, by the help of which they 
raise the food to their mouths, with extraor 
dinary dexterity. When eating rice, the 
vessel containing it is raised to the widely- 
expanded mouth, into which the rice is 
thrown by help of one of the little sticks 
above mentioned. When partaking of dishes 
of a more fluid kind, they use round spoons 
made of porcelain. 

The houses present nothing remarkable as 
to style of building. They are usually fronted 
by a court-yard or garden. I visited the 
Grotto in which the celebrated Camoens 
wrote some portion of his "Lusiad." The 
umbrage created by the satirical poem entitled 
" Disparates na India," caused Camoens to be 
banished to Macao, where he remained in 
exile for several years. The Grotto is built 
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on a I 
the town. 

Our captain finding that h.- e.,uld not 

do in 

Macao, proposed to sail on the following 
morniiiL , and In- kindly invited me to make 
the. trip to Hong-Kong, though 1 had. 



1 



lly accei 



only ;LS tar as Macao. 1 vnv 



gladly ftOOepted his invitation. 

On the morning of the loth of July, we 
sailed f..i- Hong-KoiiL , which is about sixty 
nautical miles from Macao. The voyage 
from the one place to the other is v.u 
interesting. We were continually in 

pictlllV i . 1"U]K ofi&gt;lalld- 

Kong was ceded to tin: English l&gt;y tin- &lt; 
after tin- peace in It town, 

called Victoria, built by the English, contains 
many handsome stone edifices. 

The Europeans, of whom there are only a 
few hundreds here, an- somewhat dissatisfied, 
as was at first 
(iovernment gra- 



trad.- not being so prosperous 
expected. The Engli.-i 

tuitously gives portions of land t merchants, 
on condition of their building houses. Many 
. n these grants of land large 

ulii.-li they would willinglv sell for water nor fermented liquors. Weak t-a, 
half the price they have cost. Victoria 
is surrounded by barren hills, or not very 
plea&gt;ingly situated. The town has alto- 

a European character; and, but for 
tlilMM porters, lalxmrerH, hiickst. rs, 

:i in th- streets and in the shops, it 
would IK- ditlicult to imagine one s-.vlf on 
Chinese ground. I was a little suij; 

ing any native women in the 



from which circumstance it might ha 

1 that a European female could not 
safely have ventured out of doors alone. How 
ever, I never met with the least insult or 

DM on the part of the &lt; hine- 
their curiosity was not offensively ma.. 

In Vietona 1 had tin- pleanm of being 
intr.Mlun-d to the celebrated (iiit/.lafl". Four 
other &lt; i.-rman missionaries were also residing 

there. They Were dressed ill the I 

style; had their heads shaved, and th- ba.-k 
hair plaited in long tails in th- stvle worn by 
the iia- .\. -re studyii g 

the ( hinese language, which is exceedingly 
difficult, both to sp.ak and to write. The 
written language consists of chara 
which there are upwards of f,,ur thousand ; 
and the sjH.k-n l.m-ua-- i- composed of pun- 
. liable soiu. ds. The Chinese write with 
dipped iii Indian ink ; their lines run 
from right to loft, and from the top ( .f the 
paper downward. 

the lapse of a few davs. I met with 



but th 

.-ive for the limited l:ie.i: 

A jilaee iii i lie steamer, or a 
ould i .iollnrx ; wh,. 



fare by the junk was onlv tin-- 

I must confess that I s.-, 

in the looks or eondm-t .,-ae to 

ilarm. " I put my pistol-s in . 
(continue.-, tin- fearless ladv) and. on ;: 
of July, I went on b.ard t lu- junk." 

As evening drew in. h-a\ \ rain obi. 
to return to the covered part of the vessel, 
where I arn&gt; 

nipaiiions. 



the 



Tin- ,,;,;:-, on Iw.ard the junk, th.. . 



&gt;el.-et, wa&gt; 






in demeanour. Some of the n,. 

at dominoes, others wen 
the performance of a musician, wh 
forth doleful strains from a sort of mandoline 
with three strings. A few were gos.- 
a great many smoking; and all. b. 
drank unsugared tea. Of th 
which was served in small cups, I was 
invited t. partake. The &lt; hi m-.se of ai! 
and classes, rich and jtoor, drink neither pure 
water nor fermented li.juors. \\ ,-ak - 
without sugar, is their constant b.-v. &lt;. 

in the evening I retired to nr. 
where, to my discomfort, I found tl. 
dripping through the roof. T!. 
being apprised of this fact, inimediat. 
coinmodated m- with another berth. 
I found myself in company with I 
women. When 1 entered the cabin they 



an OpjM.itunity of 
chin.-se junk. 



n^ 
Mr. 



C.- mton on hoard 
1 ., a merchant re 



al Victoria, who | 
kindlv. recommei : \eiiture iii 

il-ed III. the ( liillese 

: 

!u-r to take a U .-it f..r myself, or to 
a berth on U.ard one of I 



were completely envdo[&gt;ed in a .-l.-ud c f 
smoke, whicli they were pulling from 
small pipes, no larger than thin. 

My compa!i:oi,s. observing that I wa-; un 
provided with the head-stool, which in China 

id of a pillow, kindly ..if. 
one of theirs ; and the offer was so in 
pressed that I felt myself obliged to a. 
These head-stools are made of bamboo, or of a 
very thick kind of pasteboar &lt;i 
about eight inches high, and from 
three feet long, rounded at top, and 1. 
stutling. Th- head r.-&gt;;- rtably 

than might be expected on one of these stools. 

Early next morning 1 hurried &lt;.n 
see the entrance to the mouth of tlie Si-kiang 

: ; but we had a r. 
up, that no tr;i 

I, however, saw it subsequent I \ . 
turned from Canton to Hong K 
Si-kiang is one of the largest rivers in 

iy short distance from the | 
which it falls into the sea, it i- 

I miles in width ; 
is so contracted bv i 
half that breadth." The views along tie 

oil the heights give a r- .mai.r : . -iiar. 

At EotHOBU (which place also bea. 
name of \\"h . into 
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up to Canton is called the Pearl Kiver. Its 
banks are lined with extensive rice planta 
tions, amidst which bananas and other trees 
are planted, in rows ; the intervening spaces 
forming pleasant avenues. But these trees 
are intended less for ornament than for use. 
Rice requires a very damp soil, and the trees 
mv planted with the view of giving the earth 
a certain degree of consistency, and preventing 
the rice from being washed away by the 
copious irrigation which the soil demands. 
Neat little Chinese country houses, with 

Eointed and notched roofs, and walls pro- 
.isely adorned with coloured tiles and clay 
ornaments, are seen nestling amid groups of 
shady trees ; and pagodas or tas, as they 
are called by the Chinese varying from three 
to nine stories in height, stand on hills in 
the vicinity of the villages, and from a vast 
distance attract the eye of the traveller. The 
river is defended along its banks by numerous 
fortified posts. 

Some miles below Canton, we passed a suc 
cession of poor-looking villages, lor the most 
part consisting of huts built on piles driven 
into the bed of the river ; numerous boats 
floating in the stream, also sei-ved as habita 
tions for their owners. 

As we drew near to Canton, the aspect of 
the river became more and more animated, 
and the number of boats of every description 
augmented. There were vessels of the most 
extraordinary forms. Some of the junks, two 
tiers above water at the stern, looked like 
houses with high balconied windows. Many 
of these junks are exceedingly large, and they 
are not unfrequently of a thousand tons 
burthen. I saw several Chinese ships of war, 
of a flat and long build, and carrying from 
twenty to thirty guns. The mandarins 
boats, with doors and windows painted on the 
outside, are like neat little houses decorated 
with silk flags. But, above all, I admired the 
flower-boats, with their upper galleries adorned 
with garlands, arabesques, and other orna 
ments. The windows and doors of these 
flower-boats are somewhat in the gothic 
style ; the doors lead to the interior of the 
boat, which consists of one large saloon, 
and a few small cabins. Mirrors and silken 
tapestry adorn the walls ; crystal lustres, and 
coloured paper lamps, between which are 
suspended pretty little baskets filled with 
fresh flowers, serve to complete a picture 
which, to European eyes, presents an almost 
magical effect. 

These flower-boats, which constantly lie at 
anchor in the river, are places of entertain 
ment to which the Chinese resort both by 
day and by night. The amusements consist 
of dramatic performances, jugglery, and 
dancing. No females, save those of a depraved 
class, visit these places. Europeans are not 
prohibited from entering them ; yet, the 
present hostile state of feeling on the part of 
the Chinese, exposes them to the chance of 
insult, and, possibly, of ill-treatment. 



The bustle and movement on the river i? 
still further augmented by thousands of very 
small boats, called shampans ; some lying at 
anchor, and others floating about among the 
large vessels and flower-boats. Meanwhile, 
fishermen are seen in all directions casting 
their nets ; and children and grown persona 
are bathing and swimming. It is frightful to see 
the young children in the small shampans. 
They are suffered to play and swing on the 
edges of these boats, and they are every 
moment in danger of falling overboard. Care 
ful parents adopt the precaution of fastening 
hollow gourds, or bladders inflated with air, 
on the shoulders of very young children, to 
save them from immediately sinking when 
they fall into the water an accident of con 
tinual occurrence. 

In short, the varied objects and strange 
manners ; the active life and movement 
observable on the Pearl Eiver, altogether 
make up a picture of the singularity ot 
which description can convey no adequate 
idea. 

During the last few years, European women 
have been permitted to enter the factories 01 
Canton, and even to reside within them. 
I consequently left the junk without hesita 
tion ; but having landed, I had to find my 
way to the residence of Mr. Agassiz, to whom 
I had been directed, and as I could not speak 
a word of Chinese, I was obliged to have 
recourse to signs, I made the captain of the 
junk understand that I had no money with 
me, and that he must conduct me to the fac 
tory, where I would pay him. He readily 
understood me, and escorted me to the place 
I wished to go to. When Mr. Agassiz saw 
me, and learned how I had travelled, above 
all, when he was informed that I had walked 
from the junk to his house, he was very much 
astonished that I had escaped so fortunately. 
I now, for the first time, became aware that 
it is very hazardous for a woman to walk 
through the streets of Canton unaccompanied 
by any one but a Chinese guide. It is quite 
an unheard-of thing : and I was assured that 
I might consider myself very lucky in having 
escaped being insulted, and even stoned, by 
the people. On my way from the junk to the 
factory, I observed the people staring at me, 
calling after me ; and, by degrees, they ran out 
of the shops and houses, thus forming a crowd 
which followed us. However, I walked on 
fearlessly ; and possibly my safety was due to 
the fact of my having manifested no symptoms 
of alarm. I was not disposed to stay very 
long in Canton ; for since the last war between 
the English and the Chinese, the place has 
become more than ever insecure to Europeans. 
To European women especially, a strong dis 
like is manifested ; because, according to a 
Chinese prophesy, the Celestial Empire will 
one day or other be conquered by a woman. 
The plan I had laid down was to direct my 
course to the north of China, to the port of 
Tschang-hai, where I was assured I might, 
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ative ease, enter in: 

iay plan. 

Canton. He kindly 
: ..ml to 

rtc.HV I am !: . &gt;.!; t&lt;r havin teen 
;li:ui any other 

Our tirst excursion v. - t.. the famous 

T i. | : 



.. 

is sapi&gt;oa*d to preside over mercy. Some oi 

All t!i- Bfl : ; :-. D 

wood, gilt, ami paii. -awdry 

Our 



conducted us to the sane* 
tuary 

the .Mobammadan 1 

itestati ;* deities. The interior 

hietly consists of a handsome ston*- 
and th care is taken to keep 



more 
agreeably than pigstye* The 



ful in ( hina. The temple and its HI 
gardens are enclose 1 by a lofty 

a spacious outer court, at the further -o watchfully t--i 

al p.-rtal l.-d into an abundantly t -l. tliat they are usu.-dly killed 

irt. Beneath the an-li of this portal with kindness and di 



H two figures of \\ ar-&lt; loda, each 

in height. ;n. 
.mil.- ainl asp- -el. Tin- 

I -uard tli.- Hltnooe a-_ a : 
. A second portal of the same kind, 
!i which v- 

Celestial Kings, leads to the thin!. r inn. r- 
most, court, in which t n.- (iraiid Temple is 
i. Tin: interior of this tempi-- is almut 
.1 hundred feet square. The llr 

upended a multitude of glass lustres, 
lamps, artificial flowers, and coloured silk 

wooden 



At the time of my 

tained only one happy pair; ai. 

that there ar-- seldom D 
of the animal.- 1;\ :: ._ at a 

^niug the Temple of the .- 
was th- d.\-! ling-place of one of : 

It consisted of a sitting-room an 
iiiL: apartment, very neatly fitted up. The walla 
of the sitting-room were ornamented with 
wood carving, and the furniture wa 
elegant and curious. In the dwelling 
Bonze we saw an opium-smoker. He wa* 
lying on the ground stretched on a mat, and 



wax-tapers, &c., give t-&gt; the 



Numerous images, altars, vessels beside him he had a cup of tea, sou: 
labra, lamp. very small : 

one of which he was inhaling : 
1 1 4 in a state - 
(ath-.lic church. Near tl there sciousness when we entered, he aro- 

e altars, and behind th-m tluv laid a^-L- his pipe, and crawled to a seat. 
i Buddha in three &gt; Hifl ej es w- 

fftmat 






some resemblance to those of a 



s; allegoric-ally }-rso7iifying the 
r resent, and tlie Futur --. Tlie 
:- sal pi--. portions, and in 
: attitude*. 

.-d that service was being per- 

, .11. le. at the moment wlu-n 

It was a sort of mass for the 

d- -a- 1, which a mandarin h:ul commanded l&gt;r 

wives. At the tw-. ^id-- altars in which the b-.nes of the Bonzes 



a most miserable-1 

ere next conducte. , 
which the remains of the Bonze- 

-ath an honour a 

t. the remains of other persons being 
merely buried. Uur attention was directed to 
a simple mausoleum, about thirty u&lt; t square, 



..-rfcnn- 

--mlil.-d th lolic. Ckorch. 



-\t th- A.-I- t!;.- inaii larin devoutly 

.. hll&gt;t two attendants were 

iiim. H-- frequently ki-sed the 

; :; time he {-rfinued this 

. ... pp.. 

e ia his han- 1-, 

he r..;-.-.i ili.-m up as high as he could reach, 
and tli prie.-t, who placed 

them : : the statues of Buddha. 

but without lighting them. Tli- mu-i.-ai 
M--d l.y three 

-lie strumme-l-&gt;n a .-trin-^.-d instrument. 
r struck a metal ball, and the third 

t dute. 

II jtrineijxd temple, there are 
. minor t.-mpl--.- an-l halls, all -1. 
with images of L -mailer 

&gt;u. It 



served after the rest of their bodies have 
consumed by fire. At a littl-- &lt;listanee from 
the ma:. :ilt nf stone, 

t in diameter, and ei-_rh:- 
;e ll- or with 

which a tin- i* k 
and th- deail Boir. 

full C"- 11 an arm-t-hair, is 
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Uter the lapse of ai 
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b time 
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rearing it, they have a pond in almost every 
garden. The flower measures about six inches 
in diameter. It is white, but sometimes, though 
very seldom, of a pale pink hue. The seeds 
resemble in size and taste those of the hazel- 
nut : the roots, when cooked, are said to have 
the flavour of artichokes. Upwards of a hun 
dred Bonzes live in the Temple of Honan. 
Their ordinary dress differs in no way from 
that worn by other Chinese, from whom they 
are distinguished only by having their heads 
completely shaven. 

I made a visit to the Half- Way Pagoda, so 
named by the English because it is situated 
half-way between Canton and Whampoa. We 
went by a boat up the Pearl River. The pagoda 
stands on a mound of earth, in the vicinity of 
a village, and is surrounded by immense rice 
fields. It has nine stories, and is one hundred 
and seventy feet high. Its circumference is 
not very considerable, and does not materially 
diminish from the lower part upwards. This 
pagoda is one of the most celebrated in China ; 
but it has long ceased to be used. The 
interior was totally dismantled ; no trace of 
images or any other ornaments remaining. 
There is no flooring between the different 
stories, so that when looking upwards from the 
ground in the interior, the eye uninterruptedly 
scans the pointed summit of the structure. 
On the outside, each story is marked by a 
small gallery without balustrades. These 
galleries are reached by steep flights of steps, 
and are extremely difficult of access. They are 
curiously inlaid with coloured tiles, placed 
lozenge-wise, one over another, the point 
of each tile projecting about four inches 
beyond the one below it. When viewed from 
a distance, this appears like some kind of open 
work ; and from the brilliant hues and delicate 
fabric of the tiles the whole might be mistaken 
for a mass of porcelain. 

Whilst we were viewing the pagoda, some 
of the people from the neighbouring village 
collected around us, and, as they seemed to 
be very harmless and peaceable, we thought 
we might venture to take a peep at them in 
their own little settlement. Accordingly, we 
wended our way to the village. It consisted 
of a cluster of small houses, or rather huts, 
built of brick, and externally presenting no 
peculiarity except their flat roofs. The rooms 
had no ceiling the external roof of the house 
serving for that purpose ; the flooring was of 
stamped earth, and bamboo mats formed the 
partition walls between the rooms. These 
houses contained but few articles of furniture, 
and were exceedingly dirty. In the middle 
of the village there were several small temples, 
and before the image of the principal deity 
dingy lamps were lighted. I was much 
struck by the vast quantity of poultry col 
lected in front of all the huts. The chickens 
were so numerous that it was difficult to 
avoid trampling on them as we passed along. 
Here, as in Egypt, hatching is effected by 
artificial heat. 



I had long been desirous of seeing the cele- 
bi-ated wall of the city of Canton, and, by 
good luck, I was enabled to surmount the 
obstacles which seemed to render the gratifi 
cation of this wish impossible. Herr Von 
Carlowitz engaged a missionary to accompany 
us on this expedition. Missionaries, I may 
mention, are the best possible escorts and 
guides for travellers in China. They speak 
the language of the country, make friendly 
acquaintance with the people, and, in con 
sequence, enjoy the privilege of going about 
without danger or interruption. The good 
missionary whom Herr Von Carlowitz had 
engaged, expressed his readiness to escort 
us on the wished-for excursion, on condition 
that I would disguise myself in male attire. 
Hitherto, no woman had ventured on the 
expedition, and I was assured that even I, who 
had ventured so much, could not undertake 
it with safety. I speedily provided myseh 
with the requisite disguise, and thus equipped, 
set out early one morning. 

We walked a long way through narrow 
streets, paved with broad stones. In front 
of every house we observed a niche, within 
which there was a little altar two or three 
feet in height ; and as it was not yet broad 
day, the night lamps were still alight. This 
lamp-burning rite of the Chinese religion must 
occasion an inconceivable consumption of oil ! 
Gradually the shops began to be opened. 
They were merely little square rooms, 
without front walls. The goods were dis 
played partly in open drawers, and partly on 
tables, behind which the shopkeepers usually 
sat, engaged at their work. From one 
corner of the shop a narrow flight of steps 
leads to the upper part of the house, which is 
the dwelling-place of the family. 

Here, as in the cities of Turkey, particular 
streets are appropriated to particular trades 
and professions ; one is occupied exclusively 
by glass- vendors, another by silk-mercers, 
and so on. In one of the streets of Canton, 
in which all the doctors reside, the only shops 
are those of apothecaries ; for in China the 
functions of physician and apothecary are 
exercised by one and the same individual. 
The shops in which provisions are sold are 
very elegantly arranged ; and these are all 
in one street. Between the houses there are 
frequently small temples, which no way 
differ in style from the adjoining buildings. 
The gods are confined to the lower stories of 
these temples ; and all the space above is ap 
propriated to the use of mortals. 

As the day advanced, I found the streets 
exceedingly crowded and busy, especially 
those containing the shops in which pro 
visions were sold. Women and young girls 
of the lower class were hurrying to and fro, 
making their marketings, much in the same 
way as in the cities of Europe. They were 
all unveiled, and many of them waddled like 
ducks ; for the practice of crippling female 
feet is not exclusively confined to the higher 
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ranks of i.,\v.| and confusion 

:i littl.- au^ iii -ntrd by 
on their shoulders large basket* tilled with 
provisions; in loud voi.vs, ih.-y alternately 
crying the artirl.-s tli,-y offered" for il.-. and 
shouting to the people who thronged the 
streets. Every now and then a palanquin. 
hairing one of the wealthy (, hinem- 
to his place of Lusin.**, would work 
into a narrow lam-, eheeking the course nf tin- 
living tide that poured through it, and com 
pletely blocking up the thoroughfare. 

All these narrow streets or lanes are 
situated close to the city wall, upon whi -h 
many of them abut. Along the wall there 
are many little doors or gates leading into 
the interior of the city. These gates are closed 
in the evening, and at all times foreign 
strictly prohibited from passing through them. 
If, A.H it frequently happens, an unlucky 
foreign sailor, in the course of an idle stroll, 
unwittingly passes through one of these for 
bidden gate*, a volley of stones, directed upon 
him from all quarters, is the first intimation 
he receives of nis mistake. 

After we had walked about two miles 
through the labyrinth of narrow streets, we 
OMM in sight of the celebrated wall. It is 
about sixty feet high, and in most parts 
covered with grass, moss, creeping plants, and 
other kinds of vegetation ; so that it has the 
api&gt;earance of a garden wall. From the sum 
mit of a little neighbouring hill, we obtained 
a fine view over the city. It was a mere 
chaos of small houses, between most of which 
stood a single tree. We discerned no fine 
streets or squares ; no temples, or handsome 
buildings of any kind. A single pagoda, five 
stories high, was the only object that re 
minded us we were surveying a Chinese 
city. 

Our homeward course lay across fertile 
uplands, and well-cultivated meadows and 
fields. Many of the hills are cemeteries, and 
are thickly scattered over with graves, marked 
by little heaps of earth, and tombstones 
about two feet high. Some of these stones 
were nearly covered with inscriptions. Here 
and there were family tombs, consisting of 
raves surrounded by walls in the lorm 
of a horse-shoe. The Chinese do not inter all 
their dead. They have another very peculiar 
oiode of burial, which consists in depositing 
the corpse in tombs of masonry. These 
tombs have two walls and a roof, the un- 
walled sides being left open. They contain 
two or three, and sometimes as many as 
four coflins, which rest on wooden benches. 
The coffins are made of trunks of tree* hol- 
lowed out. . 

The little villages or hamlets through 
which we passed were marked by poverty and 
dirtiness. In all of them I observ. 
numUTs of poultry and pigs ; but in the 
course of the whole excursion I saw only two 
horse* and a buffalo. These animals were of 
a very small species. 



.urney s ci. ; 
fuiu-ral. Its approach was annoui. 

f dismal music. ; a: aTCely 

time to look al-.u: us and t _ , ut 
way, when the procession advanced almost at 
a running pace. First cam.- the musicians, 
followed by a few Chinese (probably relatives 
of the deceased) ; next were two 
palanquins, followed by the coffin, fi.r. 
the hollowed stem of a tree. It was slung on a 
pole, and carried by bearers. The procession 
was closed by a few priests and a long train 
of people, who followed from mti. 
curiosity. 

The high priest wore a white head-dress, 
with a tnple point, looking not unlike three 
fool s caps fastened together. The mourners 
(who are all men* wore a piece of white cloth, 
either tied round the arm or wound round 
the head. White is the colour worn by the 
Chinese for mourning. They are particularly 
sensitive resj&gt;ecting death, and direct allu 
sion to it in conversation is considered highly 
indecorous. When they speak of a t 
they call it " a white affair." 



CHIPS. 

ANOTHER LEAF FROM THE STORY OF A 
SAILOR S LIFE. 

THE Old Sailor, whose autobiography we 
lately published in successive chapters, under 
the title of " The Story of a Sail. 
not tinishi-d his adventures yet. He 
up in the infirmary of Greenwich Hospital, at 
this time, in consequence of an unfortunate 
occurrence occasioned by the publicati 
passage in that chapter of his story, which 
appeared in No. 63 of "Household Words," 
page 259 a passage which has given pain, we 
regret to learn, to the members of a highly 
respect nl ili London mercantile firm. It runs 
thus: 

" Mr. Srcivrll, being connected with a great many 
country bonkers, and a great many of them breaking, 
Mr. Scovell was obliged to stop payment, and I got 
a shilling in the pound for the little money that he 
had of mine." 

Having been assured, not only by the parties 
most interested, but by other gentlemen, that 
the statement that Mr. Scovell ever &gt; 
payment, is utterly incorrect, we wrote to 
(Josport, and caused Francis Bergh (th- &lt; &gt;M 
Sailor) to be questioned on tin- subject. When 
the matter was explained to him, he was so 
shocked at having, although unintentionally, 

nniit ted an error which compromises the 

character of a &lt;jentleman who had |.,-.-n more 

than once a benefactor to him, that he in 

stantly set off for London to explain personally 

to ourselves, and to Mr. S . in of 

the mis-statement. 11. Mart.-.! on M 

the 10th of .him-. a!.-n.-. and without 

any one know whither he was going. Nothing 
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was heard of him until the Monday following, 
when it was ascertained that he had been 
taken ill on the road, and had made his way 
to Greenwich Hospital. We found him there 
in bed very much troubled with the gout. 
He told us, in explanation of his unfortunate 
mistake, that he commissioned hia friend 
Bland, in 1801, to place his " little money " 
in some secure hand, while he was at sea ; 
and he understood that Bland had depo 
sited it with Mr. Seovell. This, he is now 
convinced, could not have been the case. He 
is inclined to believe that his agent in the 
matter invested it in one of the many banks 
which failed in 1815 ; and that when he re 
turned to London in that year, he, in eon- 
sequence, only got a shilling for every pound 
of his savings. It is certain that Mr. Seovell 
never had anything to do with the lost 
money, and never was a bankrupt. 

Bergh s whole narrative is so romantic, that 
we took care, in printing it, to preserve every 
test of its truth. Of these tests, the easiest 
and best are names and dates. In retaining 
them, we guardedly furnished the reader 
with the same means for verifying the pro 
bability of the autobiography, that had been 
supplied to ourselves. We cannot express 
too strongly our regret that the name of Mr. 
Seovell which is well known, and widely 
respected in the commercial world should, 
in consequence of our necessary precautions, 
have been connected in these pages with any 
wholly unfounded statement. Mr. Seovell 
never did stop payment, and has conducted 
an extensive business as a wharfinger for 
a great many years, without failure or com 
promise of any kind. 



A FEW FACTS ABOUT SALT. , . , 

WE present a few facts about salt to our 
readers, with the object of enlisting their 
sympathies in behalf of some fifty millions of 
our fellow-subjects in India, who are at 
present suffering from "Salt Laws," of so 
odious and oppressive a nature as only to be 
worthy of the old Spanish Inquisition. Let 
us see : 

Salt, in India, is a Government monopoly. 
It is partially imported, and partially manu 
factured in Government factories. These 
factories are situated in dreary marshes ;. the 
workers obtaining certain equivocal privileges, 
on condition of following their occupation in 
these pestiferous regions, where hundreds of 
these wretched people fall, annually, victims 
to the plague or the floods. 

The salt consumed in India must be pur 
chased through the Government, at a duty of 
upwards of two pounds per ton, making the 
price to the consumer about eight pence per 
pound. In England, salt may be purchased 
by retail, three pounds, or wholesale, five 
pounds for one penny ; while in India, upwards 
of thirty millions of persons, whose average 
incomes do not amount to above three 



shillings per week, are compelled to i- spend 
one-fourth of that pittance in salt for them 
selves and families. 

It may naturally be inferred, that, with 
such a heavy duty upon this important 
necessary of life, that underhand measures 
are adopted by the poor natives of supplying 
themselves. We shall see, however, by the 
following severe regulations, that the experi 
ment is too hazardous to be often attempted. 
Throughout the whole country there are 
numerous "salt chokies," or police stations, 
the superintendents of which are invested 
with powers of startling and extraordinary 
magnitude. 

When information is lodged with such 
superintendent, that salt is stored in any 
place without a " ruivana," or permit, he 
proceeds to collect particulars of the descrip 
tion of the article, the quantity stated to be 
stored, and the name of the owner of the 
store. If the quantity stated to be stored ex 
ceeds seventy pounds, he proceeds with a body 
of police to make the seizure. If the door 
is not opened to him at once, he is invested 
with full power to break it open ; and if the 
police officers exhibit the least backwardness 
in assisting, or show any sympathy with the 
unfortunate owner, they are liable to be 
heavily fined. The owner of the salt, with 
all persons found upon the premises, are im 
mediately apprehended, and are liable to six 
months impilsonment for the first offence, 
twelve for the second, and eighteen months 
for the third ; so that if a poor Indian was to 
see a shower of salt in his garden (there are 
showers of salt sometimes), and to attempt to 
take advantage of it without paying duty, he 
would become liable to this heavy punish 
ment. The superintendent of police is also 
empowered to detain and search trading 
vessels, and if salt be found on board without 
a permit, the whole of the crew may be ap 
prehended and tried for the offence. Any 
person erecting a distilling apparatus in his 
own house, merely to distil enough sea-water 
for the use of his household, is liable to 
such a fine as may ruin him. In this case, 
direct proof is not required, but inferred 
from circumstances at the discretion of the 
judge ! 

If a person wishes to erect a factory upon 
his own estate, he must first give notice to the 
collector of revenue of all particulars relative 
thereto, failing which, the collector may order 
all the works to be destroyed. Having given 
notice, officers are immediately quartered 
upon the premises, who have access to all 
parts thereof, for fear the Company should 
be defrauded of the smallest amount of duty. 
When duty is paid upon any portion, the 
collector, upon giving a receipt, specifies the 
name and residence of the person to whom it 
is to be delivered, to whom it must be delivered 
within a stated period, or become liable to 
fresh duty. To wind up, and make assurance 
doubly sure, the police may seize and detain 









any lad &lt;&gt;r package which may pass the 
station*, till they are sa- load or 

monnjMily by which n three 

milli. -..I such the 

system which, in these -i. SB and 

improvement, acts as an incubus u]&gt;n the 
energies, th. sources, and serial 

advancement of the imntenae 
India. 

Political economists of all shades of &lt; 
men who have w.-ll stndi.-d the sul. 
liberately assert, that nothing would 
much towards the improvement of that 
country, and to a more complete development 
Ml natural resources, than t he abolition 
of these laws ; and we can only hope. \ 

that at no distant day a 
more enlightened policy will pervade the 
councils of the East India Company, and that 
the poor Hindoo will be emancipated from the 





thraldom of these odious enactm 

But apart from every other consid. 
there is one, in connexion with the Indian 
fealt-T the domestic happi 

ness and vital interest of every inhabitant in 
llritain. I: by incontro 

vertible medical testimony, that cholera 
ravages every individual amongst us 
knows something, alas ! too well about) is in a 
great measure engendered, and its progress 
facilitated, by the prohibitory duties on salt 
in India, the very cradle of the pestilence. 
Our precautionary measures to turn aside the 
plague from our doors, appear somewhat 



although trains from London to South. : 

iiii^ht pay, t : 

ii a sufficient number of peraosM 
to nil a remunerative train t&lt;&gt; 
jiolis. In consumer, only a 
Mion trains \\ Southampton 

to Ixmdun, and these at feres double those 
charged on those running in th. nppooite 
direction. The consequence was, t&lt;&gt;utl tailure 
from want of patronage. 

At last the experiment was tried of an 
excursion train at the same fares as 



oharaed from London to Southampton. The 

result WM otaaordin.ir\. &lt;&gt;n tin- morning 
of departure the neigh bourh&lt; 

was like a tair. I [.ward- of 



tkevsand five hundred Arsons took advantage 
of it to visit the 3Ietnjjx&gt;lw. . 



iH.nnds, 

and the excuse of working, by three engines, 

did not exceed forty pounds. 

was the success of these excursion trains, and 

so profitable were they to the compau 

mcasiiten were immediately t.-tk 

extra accommodation. These trains, b 

came to be regarded as a regulai 

occasional, source of revenue, it bein_ 

that they did not interfere with the or . 

traffic. 

On the Great Western line t ! 
excursion trains were beyond al! 
On the occasion of tin- 
trip to Bath and Ilri.-tol, although tin 
tised time for start 
excursionists had al 
bera, 1 

ridiculous, while the piairiie itself trains were despatched by half ; 

exist, when it might b.- destroyed ; it existence a third at eight o clock. Ka.-K 
being tolerated only to administer to the comprised about twenty 
pecuniary advantage of a certain small class large carriages, the number of pers* : 
of the community. Let the medical m-n of i . 

this country look to it. Let the people of j The profit netted by the company was very 
this country generally look to it ; for there is I considerable. 

matter for grave and solemn consideration, ! But, however gratifying all these facto may 
both nationally and individually, in the Indian be, (and they are rendered still m. i 
Salt-Tax. | the preparations at present made and making 

by several Railway Companies to accommo- 

_..,..-.,.. 1V ., . TV , date the public with excursion trains at con- 

KA N " | siderably reduced fare,. 

- veral years the South- Western Rail- accept them as instalments of what nm.sc 
, i an v were solicited to run Cheap Ex- j eventually be done. The wants of t i 
Trains ; but yet remain to be provided 



reihsed to.l.) s... A t length a reluctant consent | for ; and tlr aocnnipli-i 

iuuyh with many " (juahns " as j further 



to its r : rt - l one fine 

Sunday last year, with upwards of fifteen 
hundred passengers, whi.-h in th.- -!...rt MM 
of two months gradually increased t &gt; 
thousand, and has been steadily on tin- 
increase. It was considered that tnes 
would only answer on Sundays. The results 
lnday experiment, h.jwt-v&lt;-r. w. 
vcursion trains were runniiiL, &gt; n this 

time, consi-; 

hundred carriages, containing tii- 
J9 at 



persons, yielding a Urge 
It wastl 



no means, found its t-nninu*. To 
doctrine of finality cannot 1 
applied, ll i. .nosticated by tlio.se 

thorou_ ant with railways, and 

ecmally so with arithmetic, that a i 
Kowlaiid Hill will yet arise, and organise 
|&gt;eriili&lt;.-al excursion trains to run similar dia- 
M the mileage ) 

y miies), for 



.n 



~ rattle over the stones 



-ix(&gt;ence each passenger, 
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and after deducting the expense of coachman, 
conductor, horses, the wear and tear of the 
vehicle itself, still yield a good profit to the 
proprietor, a railway train occupying only 
the same time in the journey, stuffed full 
of sixpenny passengers, would yield a hand 
some profit. It must be remembered, too, 
that the omnibus pays a tax of three-half 
pence per mile, while the government has 
very properly remitted the impost on excur 
sion trains. A great and significant fact, too, 
connected with cheap trains, is that the North- 
Western and Blackwall Junction Railway, 
with a fare of only sixpence between London 
and Camden Town and back, a distance of 
more than a dozen miles, and on which a 
very small mouthful of fresh air and only 
five minutes view of "the country" can be 
obtained, numbers every Sunday between ten 
and twelve thousand passengers. 

Now, more than ever, when we have in 
vited the world to come and make itself at 
home amongst us, the boon of these cheap ex 
cursions would be appreciated by millions as 
particularly grateful and valuable ; and we 
have no fear but that the results would afford 
matter of heartfelt congratulation to all 
parties. 



THE CLAIMS OF LABOUR. 

LAYING in dust the giant arm of strife, 
Upraised in menace o er a troubled nation, 

Let warring parties join to cheer the life 
Of those who languish in a lowly station. 

The germs of good with which their minds are 

fraught 

Let genial kindness foster into bearing ; 
Feed them with bread for which their hands 

have wrought ; 

Weave from the sheep warm raiment for their 
wearing. 

Teach every soul the lore of Christian truth, 
On which amid the peace of home to ponder ; 

Train them in right from early budding youth ; 
Close up the paths that tempt their feet to 
wander. 

Unlock the jealous treasure-vaults of Art, 

And spread their wealth before the sons of 

Labour ; 
That all may find in every crowded mart 

Topics for wholesome converse with their neigh 
bour. 

Let Printing multiply the works of Mind, 

To form their taste, and guide them to reflec 
tion: 

Thought is the common heirloom of mankind, 
No privilege of any favour d section. 

And thou, who boastest an ennobled name, 

Which Time has gilded with a storied splendour, 

Win for thyself upon the page of Fame 

The title of the poor man s stout defender ! 



Thou wieldest in thy hand the might of Laws ; 

Thou canst restrain the wicked from oppressing; 
Therefore be foi-emost in the sacred cause, 

And earn the guerdon of thy country s blessing ! 



THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND THE 
LITTLE ONE. 

IT was seen by a few philosophers long 
since, that the abstract faculties of man could 
not be increased in number, neither could 
they be enlarged and refined beyond a given 
extent ; and it was therefore concluded that 
the advances of mankind in their practical 
social condition were limited to the ordinary 
characteristics of a high condition of civilisa 
tion. This belief was generally entertained 
down to a comparatively recent period. It 
has been reserved, not merely for our modern 
times, but we may fairly say for our own 
day, to perceive the truth, and to announce 
a belief in the gradual advances of the human 
family to a condition very superior to any 
thing conveyed by mere " civilisation," in the 
common acceptation of the word, and in the 
common characteristics which it displays. In 
brief, we consider that our present period 
recognises the progress of humanity, step by 
step, towards a social condition in which 
nobler feelings, thoughts, and actions, in 
concert for the good of all, instead of in 
general antagonism, producing a more re 
fined and fixed condition of happiness, may 
be the common inheritance of great and small 
communities, and of all those nations of the 
earth who recognise and aspire to fulfil this 
law of human progression. 

There may be for a free will, and a perverse 
one, too, appear to be allowed by Providence 
to nations as well as individuals there may 
be an odd, barbarous, or eccentric nation, 
here and there, upon the face of the globe, 
who may see fit to exercise its free will, in the 
negative form of will-not, and who may seclude 
itself from the rest of the world, resolved not 
to move on with it. For the rest of earth s 
inhabitants, the shades, and steps, and grada 
tions of the ascending scal will be various, and 
no doubt numerous ; but, that we are moving 
in a right direction towards some superior 
condition of society politically, morally, intel 
lectually, and religiously that newly turned- 
up furrows of the earth are being sown with 
larger, nobler, and more healthy seed than 
the earth has ever yet received, we humbly 
yet proudly, and with heartfelt joy that par 
takes of solemnity, do fully recognise as a 
great fact the greatest and grandest, by far, 
of all the facts that crowdingly display 
themselves at the present time, because it 
indicates the ultimate combination of all our 
noblest efforts. 

Let us glance at a few of the special signs 
and tokens of the struggle that is now going 
on in the world, and we shall clearly see that 
the period of revolutionary excitement has in 
a great measure subsided into an industrial 
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.i-Mit. It look* M though En-Jand had 
said to the continental nations Pause 
awhile to take breath after your ban 
and tin- putting to flight of JOUr kil 

. .und of industrious 

Work Will le . M \\ In-reab. 

are; whether it will nt give time t 
upon the i 

strength b\ :he kn..\sl. 

b other, than can possibly 

be acquired 1 L Who can tell but 

the political rights of nation* may U- nnm- 
easily and jn-rmanently attained by w- 
peace, b\ .itudious observation, and by steady 
reeolvtioo, than by any number 
of iiM tra. li..u.-\. r Mie.-es.Hful at the time (" 
Far from thinking that such a course is likely 
to mcr. ii abstract speculation, or 

that it can supersede the ever-present n- 
for practical action and directeffort, v&gt;- 
&lt;ipinii.il that such a sjteech from tlie mouth of 
sturdy Old England is very worthy of 
consideration, by many of those nati--: 
have contributed to the present Exhibition of 
Industry. 

Of these special MCTHS and tokens of the 
peaceful progress of the world, how numerous, 
now diversified are they ! and let us ho 
nest ly add how impossible to be thoroughly 



alarmingly short periods of years the 



m. .r.- 



re especially. 

e any iv.rr- - 



means of ip- 

, tin- p.iw.-r ..t pi i. SO as 

. iiian&lt;l 
for it 1 The {jn-at numlM-r ! pluuy . 



tin- \&gt; r.-i ..... i &gt;.p luu.-li 



pluuy . 
r 






nii-al in^t-nnity in their varieties of iir. 
has been the subject of some good nut urea 
merriment among other nations ; l&gt;ut, when 
we look forward t\\. : . . 
hold the American States with d..ni.;.- their 
present jMjpulation, the contemplation of these 
]&gt;lou_ hs and other agricultural impl- 
must induce very serious reflections 
tious which do not end with the thou. 
Ain.-ii.-a. It is not our pretient busn 
..n&gt;;. l.-r the causes of this extraoi . 
difference in the numerical advances of mi 



nt countries, curi" 

intrii-a5.lv iiii.-i.-iinu as that examination 



species in 



would be ; but to look at such means o: 
in;; i 1 increase as now present them 
brfuiv us. In England, we may regsird our 
ma hinc-ry and workshops as so many means 
of obtaining corn, and other food-produrtions 
of the earth. Our machinery and 
are our ploughs, by an indirect proces&gt; 
we manufacture for those countries whose 



singled out and examined amidst the crowding I agricultural produce is far more abundant 

masses of men and things, raw materials and than our own. 

manufactured articles, machines and engines This brings us to the second di\ 

that surround you on every side ! Where to Porter s examination of the " Progres- 

.nd how to advance with any prospect j Nation," namely, agricultural and manufac- 
.iding in a reasonable number ofjturing production. Under this !&gt; 
daily visits is the difficulty. It is not | have to point, first, to the great quantity 
much diminished by the great official Cata-jand variety of raw materials min.; 
logue, (to say nothing of the " Syn-.pMs," the mineral products chemical and pha&gt; 
" Popular Guide," &c.,) to which no index is at- j tical products substances used as 
tachdl, nor anv oompMB-box which is almost ami vegetable and animal subs; 
equally needed by the persevering navigator manufactures ; and secondly, to the extraor- 
of all the " bays" and other intricacies below I diuary display of enginery and machinery . 
and above. Suppose, therefore, we lay aside Under this latter head are to be included 
the Catalogue, and turning over Porter s; all the improvements in railway travelling. 
" Progress of the Nation, adopt his divisions , no less than in farming and in mamitac- 
to LMiide us iu our examination. tin : 

.Mi. I orter logins with * Population." We 
cannot do much with this question, as it is 
not at all represented or representable by any 
exhibition of this kind. Vet the question is 
too important in any consideration of national 
progress to be entirely passed over. 

It appears 1 1 , England doubles its popu 
lation in fifty-two years ; France, in one 
\tundrcd and twei re; Russia, in 

forty-two years ; the United States of America, 
in twenty-two and-a-half years ; Sweden 
doubles its population in one hundred years ; 
and all Euro]*- in fifty-seven years. What are 
we to say of China f W. believe the figures 
t known ; and, even if they were, the 
practice of infanticide would in a great m.-a- 
MIIV ]K-rplcx, if not defeat, our judgment and 
deductions. Here, h .wever. \\e tin. I all other 
.(iiintiie.-,.loubi:n^ their jxipulatioiis ii. 
parati\ 
Rusaia,and the L nr.d Btatesof America, in 



is impossible in any allowable space to 
"go through" the whole Exhibition, a 
upon a tithe of its Catalogue, let us suggest 
as curious subjects of comparison, those two 
countries which display (on the whole) the 
greatest degree of progress, and the 1-ast say 
England and China. Kii.land, mail, 
commercial inter,-., in -,- uith the wli-ih- 
China, shutting it-elf up, as far as possible, 
within itself. The true Torv spirit would 
liave marie a China of England, if it 
Behold its results in the curious litt&gt; 
bition now established close In-side the g_reat 
is to have the Exhibition 

pie who came to a dead 
knows how many hundred years ago, - 
side with the Exhibition of t he moving w..rld. 
It points the moral in a surprising manner. 

i.-r our English raw i: 

our en_ iiies and machinery We do not pause 
to particular y are, and maybe 
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seen. Enormous blocks of coal, great masses 
of stone, and timber, and marble, and mineral 
and vegetable substances. 

Consider the materials employed at the 
great Teacup Works of Kiang-tiht-Chin (or 
Tight-Chin) the " bedaubing powder, ready 
mixed," and the " bedaubing material ; " pith 
of stick, to make rice-paper ; medicine-roots, 
hemp-seed, vegetable paints, varnishes, dyes, 
raw silk, oils, white and yellow arsenic, 
saifron, camphor, green tea dyes, &c. Con 
sider the greatness of the English results, 
and the extraordinary littleness of the 
Chinese. Go from the silk-weaving and 
cotton-spinning of us outer barbarians, to the 
laboriously-carved ivory balls of the flowery 
Empire, ball within ball and circle within 
circle, which have made no advance and been 
of no earthly use for thousands of years. 
WelITnay the three Chinese divinities of the 
Past, the Present, and the Future be repre 
sented with the same heavy face. Well may 
the dull, immoveable, respectable triad sit so 
amicably, side by side, in a glory of yellow 
jaundice, with a strong family likeness among 
them ! As the Past was, so the Present is, 
and so the Future shall be, saith the Emperor. 
And all the Mandarins prostrate themselves, 
and cry Amen. 

The railway engines, and agricultural 
engines, and machines ; the locomotives, in 
all their variety ; the farm-engines, such as 
the compound plough, the harrow, the clod- 
crusher, the revolving sub-soiler, (some of 
them looking not a little alarming, like 
instruments of torture for the Titans), the 
draining-plough, the centrifugal pump, the 
sowing-machine, the reaping, the thrashing, 
and the winnowing machines, the chaff- 
cutter, the barley-hummeller, the straw- 
shaker, the combined thrashing, shaking, and 
blowing machine ; the " machine to sow and 
hoe an acre of turnips in five minutes," how 
can we possibly describe these, so as to be 
under-stood ? Then, there are sawing-machines 
of great power ; machines for planing ; others 
by which a large hurdle can be cut from the 
solid timber, and put together in nine minutes, 
and a fifty-six gallon beer-barrel made in 
five minutes, As for the machinery of our 
manufactures, with all their complex powers, 
their wonderful strength, velocity, and mi 
nutely precise manipulations, one s head 
whizzes with the recollection of them. But 
among all these wonders, nothing exceeds, 
and but few approach, the printing machinery 
of the " Illustrated London News," which is 
the same as that used by the " Times." 

After contemplating this extraordinary 
piece of mechanism, and its ordinary practical 
results, take a walk across, and along, "hither 
and thither," to the Little Exhibition, and 
look at the means of printing which is there 
exhibited. 

" The operation is very quick," says the 
Chinese Catalogue, " and from two thousand 
to three thousand may be taken off in a day 



by a single workman." This rude expe 
dient has never been improved from the hour 
of its first construction. It is an illustration 
of the true doctrine of Finality ; the gospel 
according to which would have taught ua 
(under heavy pains and penalties) to print 
for ever, as CAXTON prints upon the Royal 
Academy walls, in Mr. Maclise s wonderful 
picture, and to keep the stupendous ma 
chinery which produces our daily newspapers 
with the regularity of the sun, through all 
eternity, in the limbo of things waiting to be 
born. 

There are some stupendous anchors lying 
in the outer part of the Great Exhibition. 
Their enormous size and weight naturally 
suggest the present advanced state of naval 
architecture in England and America ; we 
may turn from sailing-ships to the models 
of our steam-navy, and of the magnificent 
steamboats on the lakes and rivers of the 
United States. 

Compare these with the models of junks 
and boats in the Chinese Exhibition. Com 
pare these with the Junk itself, lying in the 
Thames hard by the Temple-stairs. As a 
bamboo palanquin is, beside a Railway-train, 
so is an English or American ship, beside this 
ridiculous" abortion. Aboard of which, the 
sailors decline to enter until " a considerable 
amount of tin-foil, silvered paper, and joss 
stick," has been purchased for their worship. 
Where they make offerings of tea, sweet- 
cake, and pork, to the compass, on the voyage, 
to induce it to be true and faithful. Where 
the best that seamanship can do for the ship 
is to paint two immense eyes on her bows, 
in order that she may see her way, (do the 
Chinese do this to their blind ?) and to hang 
out bits of red rag in stormy weather to mollify 
the wrath of the ocean. Where the crew live 
in china closets, wearing crape petticoats and 
wooden clogs. Where the cabin is fitted up 
with every sort of small scented object that is 
utterly irreconcileable with water or motion. 
Where nobody thinks of going aloft, or 
could possibly carry out his wild intention if 
he did. Where the crew ought to be armed 
with sticks of cinnamon, and the captain with 
a lanthorn at the end of a pole. Where the 
whole is under the protection of an ornitho 
logical phenomenon on the stern, who crows 
with all his might and main, " I was the 
representation of a cock a thousand years 
ago, and the man who says I could possibly 
be made more like one, shall immediately be 
sawn in half, according to law ! " 

Return to the Great Exhibition. In the 
department (Class 7) of Civil Engineering, 
architecture, and building contrivances, we 
find the revolving, dioptric, and catadioptric 
apparatus of lighthouses ; models of railways, 
of iron bridges, of self-supporting suspension- 
bridges, of submarine steam-propellers, of the 
great tubular bridge, and of the proposed 
" grand ship canal through the Isthmus of 
Suez." 
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weather, ami what . 

won 1*1 make OB the &lt; - mds. 

Tlie Chinese MtfcmppoHiBf bridM, homes, 

pagodas, and littl- their poroe- 

tain, all stand iii .: uj&gt;"n nothing, an- equally 
curious with the models of their actual 
structure. 

In the Great Exhibition, among th- phi- 
l"~ pliical, lun-i -al. boMlogfeai, and sur-_ i-al 
instrument*, we find, first, the great Bee- 
trie Clock ; and next we notice ckx-l 
will go for four hundred days wit! 
winding up ; watches that are BO secure 
from iiijury by damp, that they are exhibiti--! 
suspended in water, and performing with 
retfularity j a money-calculating macliine, 
raited to the currency of all nation* ; an 
instrument for the solution of difficult pro 
blems in spheii -al trigonometry (obviously a 
great comfort) ; cl- the days of 

the mouth, months of the year, motions .: ih&lt; 
sun an&lt; 1 moon, and the state of the tide at the 
al sea-ports of Great Britain, Ireland, 
. America, Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
and Germany and showing all this for a 
whole year with only one winding up ; oxy- 
:&lt; n microscopes ; daguerreotype and 
; apparatus ; and, above all, the electric 
|&gt;hB. 

mpetition with these, the Little Ex- 
i presents us with "a very curious 
porcelain box in the form of a crab, -with 
moveable eye and feet," and with no clock 
or watch at all. lu the absence of public 
Clocks to strike the hours, a Chinese watch 
man hits a large bell with a mallet ; rirst 
ascertaining the time by an European watch, 
or from the burning of a candle, or the 
running of sand, or the descent of some 

u a vessel. 

&gt;Ve ought not to omit the mention of a few 
of the ingenious surgical inventions (and 
:-s are most skilful) 
ih. artiiieial leech ; apparatus and tools 
-- t" the rijit hand ; the arti- 
ho.-.- who have lost that 
the knee, to ride, walk, sit grace 
fully, or even dance ; an illuminative instru 
ment for iiiHp. ctiiii, the inside of the ear, 
and another for the eye ; the guard razor, 
which shaves off hair, and will not cut flesh ; 
the ostracid i lu for 

the easy oyat. /knife 

and fork, for dy.-j &gt;ii* ; artificial 

arms, hands, feet, the artificial 

nose, warra;/ on. 

*e philosophical : .&gt;have 

seen, nor i 

ions. A maritime eonipa.-v.s-iw 
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progress made by all n.v 
include Italy, because she has so long been 
famous for her excellence) is s&gt; 
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have only to call the attention 
of th- (Treat Exhibition to Mr. ! 
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to Mr. Bell s "Andromeda." an-l 
Slayer," to the twu figured by Mr. &gt;: 

up in bronze by Mr. Wyatt, . 

jal groups by Messrs. Loir. 
MacDowell,to establish the fact &lt;f our 

1 a high position in the art. The 
models in pinker, clay ? and terra-cotta, and 
other works of plastic art, are alv.. 
niimt roiis, and many of them display great 
excellence. 

In the Little Exhibition, we find ti 
an 1 never-to-be-Burpaswed ugly lion- monsters, 
with the month stretched until the 1 
half off, and the eye-balls rolling out 
sockets ; we have figures of the &ani&lt; 
darins and the same ladies, who have sat on 
the same teapots and screens froi.i 
immemorial ; we have carved ches-sni 
caddies, and cabinets, and richly i 
Ian thorns, and teapots, and tea-cups, and soap- 
stone josses, and other stout gei 
much in deshulille, and with an unpleasant 
habit of putting out their tongue* ; we 
have slim young ladies, standing askew, 
with long-legged umbrellas, or some 
preheiisible knick-knack, in one 1. 
models of the common p-ople, lookii 
dirty and half-starved ; we have more t- 
and a revolving lanthorn (not exactly 
to rival our catadioptric one) ; and 
rately insignificant designs carved ou i. 
of-pearl and ivory; and more teapot*, and 
ivory balls, with twenty other balls each a 
size less than the other, inside, and all move- 
able, and no joint* visible, if any exist ; and 
diminutive boxes carved from peach-stones ; 
and hand-screens made from the gel &gt; 
the heads of fish ; and more lant horns ; and 
the Goddess Chin-Te with no end of arms ; 
and all norts of horrible o!&gt;i 
be devoutly worshipped ; nndth 
who is by far the tinest 
for he really dott mean wnieth 
by no means tLi, 

with a very cunning face, " Now, let i 
beet way out of 
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hand. Frankly admitting that the great im- 
jyovements (more particularly the cornopeans, 
sax-horns, opheclides, the sostenente, the 
many-keyed flutes, the corno-musa, and other 
fine inventions) are originally derived from 
Germany, we may yet claiiT credit for our 
sense and skill in adopting and manufacturing 
them ; and this applies to one grand instru 
ment, the grandest of all, wherein, we believe, 
it may now be said that we have attained a su 
periority to all other nations. The great organ 
in the gallery, by Willis, of London, may be 
adduced in proof of this ; while the piano 
fortes, also, of Broad wood, and of Collard, are 
without superiors in any part of the world. 
We have made great efforts to arrive at the 
highest excellence in all the nice and intricate 
mechanism of musical instruments, and with 
complete success, being now upon an equality 
with nearly all the finest productions of 
Germany, Italy, and France. 

But what has the Celestial Empire been 
doing in this way during the last twenty 
years, or the last fifty years, or the last five 
hundred years, or the last thousand years ? 
See the Chinese harp the flute the horn 
guitar, or mandoline. The only real in 
struments worthy of the name as " things 
capable," though not to be called "most 
musical," are the gong, and the brass pan 
and kettle inventions, wherewith that Dragon 
who attacks the Sun (when Barbarians sup 
pose there is an eclipse) is scared away. 
The Celestial people have " a sort of a kind 
of a" flute, guitar, fiddle, bagpipe, horn, 
and drum. They have no idea of sounding 
boards, strings of catgut, semitones, coun 
terpoint, or parts in music. The very tree 
of which their instruments are made, is such 
a Chinese tree in the essential of always 
doing the same thing, that the moment 
it sheds a leaf, the autumn is sure to have 
set in. 

One of the indications of the progress of a 
nation is " interchange," including internal 
communication and trade, and external com 
munication and commerce, currency, and 
wages. What the first and second of these 
are, with respect to Europe generally, both in 
extent and quality, the Great Exhibition fully 
attests. 

The internal communication of China is 
chiefly an affair of official pigtails a- series of 
Mandarins of different sizes, buttons, and 
feathers, sending letters to each other of 
various tints, and varying from two feet to 
six feet in length ; while the trade is limited 
entirely to articles of home produce : the 
Celestials disdaining all trade and commerce 
with " outside people," except at certain 
sea-ports, which are so remote from the 
Emperor and his capital that their doings 
are scarcely known, and are not recognised 
as part and parcel of the transactions of the 
empire. 

The following divisions of Mr. Porter s 
work public revenue and expenditure con- 



sumption and accumulation by which last 
he means the increase of national works and 
buildings, of commercial and agricultural stock, 
and of articles that minister to the comfort 
and convenience of individuals are well illus 
trated by the numerous models of large public 
edifices and works, projected, or already 
existing, in the United Kingdom. 

In China, there are the Great Wall, and 
the Imperial Palace at Pekin, and the pa 
godas with their turned-up corners and their 
bells, and the temples and bridges, and the 
various teapot works, with few additions, 
if any, and probably none, all just as they 
were centuries ago, suggesting the idea of 
the same Emperor having sat upon the same 
enamelled porcelain throne during the whole 
time, with the same thin-arched pair ot 
elevated eyebrows, admiring and wonder 
ing, with the same inanity, at the same 
inanimate perfection of himself and all around 
him. 

To complete the contrast, it is worth while 
to glance at the real Police associated with 
the Great Exhibition, and the mimic police 
in the Little One to say nothing of the 
sweltering robber in the tub, at the latter 
place, or the other culprit in the bamboo 
cage. It is worth while to compare the work 
people in the Machinery Courts of the Great 
Exhibition, with the models of the Chinese 
workpeople at their various trades. It is 
worth while to contemplate the Chinese Lady 
with her lotus feet, two inches and a half in 
length, and to consider how many other 
things are crippled by conceited absolutism 
and distrust. You are quite surprised, in the 
Little Exhibition, to find Chinese fish gasping 
like other fish, or a Chinese frog without very 
oval eyes, until you recollect that neither 
species are the natural-born subjects of 
Reason s Glory, but that the happy privilege 
is reserved for men and women. 

Reader, in the comparison between the 
Great and Little Exhibition, you have the 
comparison between Stoppage and Progress, 
between the exclusive principle and all other 
principles, between the good old times and 
the bad new times, between perfect Toryism 
and imperfect advancement. Who can doubt 
that you will be led to conclusions, unhappily 
a little at a discount in this degenerate age, 
and that you will mentally take suit and 
service in the favored Chinese Empire, with 
Reason s Glory ! 
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A NARRATIVK 01- EXTRAORDINARY 
SUFFERING. 

A OKXTLEUAN of credit and of average 
al.ilitv, whose name we have permission to 
publish Mr. Lost, of the Maze, Ware was 
recently desirous to make a certain journey in 

A. Previous to entering on this excur 
sion, which we believe had a commercial object 

li Mr. Lost has for some years retired 
from business as a "\\ ""1 -.t a pier, having been 
succeeded in 1831 by his son wh.. IK.W earru-s 
&lt;&gt;n tlu; linn of Lost and Lost, in the old- 

-iied premises at Stratford on Avon, 
Warwickshire, where it may be interesting to 

ulers to know that he married, in 1 s-i i. 

Shakesj&gt;eare, supposed to be a lineal 

descendant of the immortal bard,) it was 

ary that Mr. Lost should come to 
London, to adjust some unsettled accounts 
with a merchant in the Borough, arising out 

i -ansaction in Hops. His Diary origi- 

&lt;m the day previous to his leaving home 
is beiore us, and we shall present its rather 
voluminous information to our readers in a 
condensed form : endeavouring to extract its 
essence only. 

1 1 would appear that Mrs. Lost had a decided 
ol.ji.-L-t ion to her husband s undertaking the 

G-iu-y in question. She observed, " that he 
much better stay at home, and not go 
and make a fool of himself" which she seems 
t.. have had a strong presentiment that he 
would ultimately do. A young person in their 
employ as eoiitidential donu-st ir, also protested 
his intention, r.-m.-irkin^ " that Master 
warn t tli man as was fit for Railways, and 
Railways warn t the spearses as was fit for 
Master. Mr. I.o.-t, however, adhering to his 

QK&gt;se, in *pite ( ,f these dissuasions, Mrs. 
made no effort (as she might easily have 
done w -access) to restrain him by 

force. But, she stipulated with Mr. Lost, that 
lie should purchase an .\ i ket of 

the Railway Passengers Assurance Comi&gt;any, 
entitling his representatives to three thousand 
pounds in case of the worst. It was also 
4&lt;xxl that in tlu- e\.-m of his failing to 
home by any single night s j 
would be advertised in the Times, at full 
. next day. 

1 ivliminaiv 
.Mr. Lost sent out the confidential domestic 



(Mary Anne Mag by name, and born of poor 
but honest parents) to purchase a Railway 
(Juid.-. This lio.-ument was the first shock 

in eonn.-xiou with his extraordinary 

whi -h Mr. Lost and famih 

i-ft -rring to the Index, to aae.-rlain ho-, . 

stood in reference to tlu 

I nit.-d Kingdom and tin- I riiieij.a. 

they encountered the following myste 
rious characters : 

WARE Tu 6 

No farther information could be ob- 



They thought of page six, but there was no 
siu-h page in the book, which had tlu 

ity of beginning at page eig 
desperate remembrance of the dark mono- 



page in tne book, which had th 
eccentricity of beginning at page eight. In 
desperate remembrance of tiu- 
syllable T0, they turned to tlu- "claniJ 
of Railways," but found nothing ih. -r--. under 
the letter T except li Tali \ 
and who (as the confidential domestic said) 
could ever want them! Mr. I.o.-t has placed 
it on record that his "brain n-el.-d " wh.-n he 
glanced down the page, and found Inn. 
search of Ware, wandering among such names 
as Ravenglass, Bootle, and Sj.p 

Reduced to the necessity of proo-eding to 
London by turnpike-road, Mr. Lost made the 
best of his way to the metropolis in his own 
one-horse chaise, which he tlu-i 
charge of his man, George Flay, who had 
accompanied him for that purj&gt;se. Proceed 
ing to Southwark, he had the satisfaction of 
finding that the total of his loss upon the 
1 1 op transaction did not exce&lt; d thr.e hundred 
and forty-seven pounds, four shillings, and 
twopence lialfpenny. This, he justly regarded 
as, on the whole, a success for an amateur in 
that promising branch of s|*.-culation ; in com 
memoration of his good fortune, he gave a 
plain but substantial dinner to th-- H.-I. M. r- 
ehant and two friends at Tom s Coffee House 
on Ludgate Hill. 

11-- did not sleep at that house of 
tainment, but retired in a haekiu-y cab 

!! 4el. adj.iil. : 

t.-rminus of th.- \ 

On tlie following niorni: akable 

adventures may be consiu- 

It appears that wish a view to th&lt; 

/.ion of hi- contempt r i jouj 
was, in the first place, necessary for Mr. Lost 
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to make for the ancient city of Worcester. 
Knowing that place to be attainable by way 
of Birmingham, he started by the train at 
eleven o clock hi the forenoon, and proceeded, 
pleasantly and at an even pace, to Leighton. 
Here he found, to his great amazement, a 
powerful black bar drawn across the road, 
hopelessly impeding his progress ! 

After some consideration, during which, as 
he informs us, his " brain reeled " again, 
Mr. Lost returned to London. Having par 
taken of some refreshment, and endeavoured 
to compose his mind with sleep, (from which, 
however, he describes himself to have de 
rived but little comfort, in consequence of 
being fitfully pursued by the mystic signs 
WARE Tu 6), he awoke unrefreshed, and at 
five minutes past five in the afternoon once 
again set forth in quest of Birmingham. But 
now. he was even less fortunate than in the 
morning ; for, on arriving at Tring, some ten 
miles short of his former place of stoppage, 
he suddenly found the dreaded black barrier 
across the road, and was thus warned by an 
insane voice, which seemed to have something 
supernatural in its awful sound. " RUGBY TO 
LEICESTER, NOTTINGHAM, AND DERBY !" 

With the spirit of an Englishman, Mr. 
Lost absolutely refused to proceed to either 
of those towns. If such were the meaning of 
the voice, it fell powerless upon him. Why 
should he go to Leicester, Nottingham, and 
Derby ; and what right had Rugby to inter 
fere with him at Tring ? He again returned 
to London, and, fearing that his mind was 
going, took the precaution of being bled. 

When he arose on the following morning, 
it was with a haggard countenance, on which 
the most indifferent observer might have seen 
the traces of a corroding anxiety, and where 
the practised eye might have easily detected 
what was really wrong within. Even con 
science does not sear like mystery. Where 
now were the glowing cheek, the double chin, 
the mellow nose, the dancing eye 1 Fled. 
And in their place 

In the silent watches of the night, he 
had formed the resolution of endeavouring 
to reach the object of his pursuit, by 
Gloucester, on the Great Western Railway. 
Leaving London once more, this time at half- 
an-hour after twelve at noon, he proceeded 
to Swiudon Junction. Not without difficulty. 
For, at Didcot, he again found the black 
barrier across the road, and was violently con 
ducted to seven places, with none of which he 
had the least concern in particular, to one 
dreadful spot with the savage appellation of 
Aynho. But, escaping from these hostile 
towns after undergoing a variety of hardships, 
lie arrived (as has been said) at Swindon 
Junction. 

Here, all hope appeared to desert him. It 
was evident that the whole country was in a 
state of barricade, and that the insurgents 
(whoever they were) had taken their mea- 
"ii res but too well. His imr&gt;risonment was of 



the severest kind. Tortures were applied, to 
. induce him to go to Bath, to Bristol, Yatton, 
at Clevedon-Juncilon, Weston Super Mare- 
Junction, Exeter, Torquay, Plymouth, Fal- 
mouth, and the remotest fastnesses of West 
Cornwall. No chance of Gloucester was held 
out to him for a moment. Remaining firm, 
however, and watching his opportunity, he at 
length escaped more by the aid of good 
fortune, he considers, than through his own 
exertions and sliding underneath the dreaded 
barrier, departed by way of Cheltenham for 
Gloucester. 

And now indeed he might have thought 
that after combating with so many obstacles, 
and undergoing perils so extreme, his way at 
length lay clear before him, and a ray of sun 
shine fell upon his dismal path. The delusive 
hope, if any such were entertained by the 
forlorn man, was soon dispelled. It was his 
horrible fate to depart from Cirencester 
exactly an hour before he arrived there, and 
to leave Gloucester ten minutes before he got 
to it ! 

It were vain to endeavour to describe the 
condition to which Mr. Lost was reduced by 
this overwhelming culmination of his many 
hardships. It had been no light shock to 
find his native country in the hands of a 
nameless foe, cutting off the communication 
between one town and another, and carrying 
out a system of barricade, little, if at all, 
inferior in strength and skill, to the forti 
fication of Gibraltar. It had been no light 
shock to be addressed by maniac voices 
urging him to fly to various remote parts 
of the kingdom. But, this tremendous blow, 
the annihilation of time, the stupendous re 
versal of the natural sequence and order of 
things, was too much for his endurance too 
much, perhaps, for the endurance of humanity. 
He quailed beneath it, and became insensible. 

When consciousness returned, he found 
himself again on the North- Western line of 
Railway, listlessly travelling anywhere. He 
remembers, he says, Four Ashes, Spread 
Eagle, and Penkridge. They were black, he 
thinks, and coaly. He had no business 
there ; he didn t care whether he was there 
or not. He knew where he wanted to go, and 
he knew he couldn t go where he wanted. 
He was taken to Manchester, Bangor, Liver 
pool, Winder-mere, Dundee and Montrose, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. He repeatedly 
found himself in the Isle of Man ; believes he 
was, several times, all over Wales ; knows 
he was at Kingstown and Dublin, but has 
only a general idea how he got there. Once, 
when he thought he was going his own way 
at last, he was dropped at a North Stafford 
shire Station called (he thinks in mockery) 
Mow Cop. As a general rule he observed 
that whatsoever divergence he made, he came 
to Edinburgh. But, there were exceptions 
as when he was set down on the extreme 
verge of land at Holyhead, or put aboard a 
Steamboat, and carried by way of Paris into 
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England and a consi.h-ral&gt;I.- ]:&gt;. 

to Liver]** ! ; thence, to Dougla-s in 

of Mail ; ami ink, l-y \v:iy of Ireland, Wales, 

Ureat Yarmouth, and Bilhop Stortfor.l, t.. 

Windsor Ca*tl.-. Throughout the w i 

these travels, he observed the black-barn. i 

system in a- -n, and was always 

stopped when he least expected it. II 

invai-ialily travelled against his will, and 

found a code of cabalistic si gun in use ; 

the country. 

Anxiety and disam&gt;ointiuent hud now pro 
duced their natural results. His face was 
\\:iu, his voice much weakened, his hah 
and grey, the whole man expressive of fatigue 
and endurance. It is an nflecting instance of 
the influence of uneasiness and depri-- 
the mind of Mr. Lost, that he now commenced 
wildly to seek the object of his journey in th&gt;- 
strangest directions. Abandoning ti 
roads on which he had undergone so much, 
in to institute a feverish inquiry for it 
a host of boarding-houses and hotels. 
!&gt;reakfast, boots, and attendance, two 
and sixpence per day." " Bed and boots, 
seven shillings per week." "Wines and 
of the choicest quality." " Night 
in constant attendance." " For night 
arrivals, ring the private door bell." " Omni- 
buses to anu from all parts of London, every 
minute." Do not confound this house witli 
any other of the same name." Among such 
addresses to the public, did Mr. Lost now 
seek for a way to Worcester. As he might 
have anticipated as he did anticipate in fact, 
for he was hopeless now it was not to be 
found there. His intellect was greatly shaken. 

Mr. Lost has left, in his Diary, a record so j 

minute of the gradual deadening of his in- 

iice and l&gt;enumbing of his faculties, that 

he can be followed downward, as it were step 

by step. Thus, we find that wheu he had 

ted the boarding-houses and hotels, 

family, c&lt;&gt;nimercuil and otherwise (in which 

1 his intellect much enfeebled by the 

ITi-liec of the hi.-ro dypldc "1 

6-^51 . -himself, with 

the same ili- &gt; Messrs. Moses and 
Son, and to Mr. Aledwin, bootmaker to His 

.Royal Hi^ hi. r them, 

, even to man 11 Patent Com- ! 

pendium P&gt;i -he improved Chaff t 

Machines at the Norman 
Kazor, the I 

;.. - S,,,l;i \. 
parilla, the liegi- -.viands 

r, the Cycloidal Parasol, th- 
Lozenges, the "in. 

Aurally, in . 
appeals, and in a 

.ke of Wellington i 



"fthe 
General Fur: 

Mr. i i 

Etiston ~?d to 

retiini IP.IH.- It.- merely -hake- ; 
mutters " Ware Tu . . 6." No Cabman can 
be found who will take charp- of i 
those instructions. I i 
over the leaves of a small, 
volume with a yellow cover, and l.a!. 
a plaintive voice, " BKAUSHAW, J. 

A few days since, Mrs. Lost, havii.. 
cautiously marie acquainted with i 
arrived at the hotel, accompanied by ti 
fidential domestic. The first words of the 
heroic woman were : 

.lohn Lost, don t make a 
yourself, don t. Who am I ? 
I lied " BRADSHAW." 

"John Lost," said Mrs. Lost, "I have no 
with you. Where have you been 

Fluttering the leaves of the book, he 

1 "To BOADSHAW." 

"Stuff and nonsense, you tiresome man," 
said Mrs. Lost. " You put me on 
What on earth has brought you to thi- 
state ? " 

He feebly answered, " BRADSHAW." 
a- knows win 



Till- HI. AND IN THK I. IVKi:. 
IX THREE PARTS. 

PABT III. CH II U.Ii I UK HUH. 

WHOLLY engrossed by the idea of seeking 
Annie, no matter how remot 
of finding her, the young basket-mak 
not, for a moment, paused to consider that if 
she had left Eton, as was most prl&gt;al&gt;lf, he 
had not the slightest clue t.. t! 
her flight. Bitterly repent inir of In 
cision in bidding her farev, 
had seen her without again a!. 
events of the preceding ni hat lie 

could find no rest, nor escape his own re 
proaches, but in seeking h.-r. What 
he not have given to bring back that night 
when she begged him so earnestly to tal 
away ? He remembered now, i 
than ever, her wild and ai; \ ; th.- 

pale and care-worn expre- 
as she sat si- 
called also h.-r thni 

.ioh in that i: 
-tr.-ml.liti., as &gt;i.. \ 

brink : 

ness which had withheld him tV 
to her in the ni .niini:. A kii;i 

ijH.n him a h&lt;&gt;|.e.almost 

as to 
;th a mUtak -ition of hr 
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conduct but chiefly a lack of rapid judgment 
how to act in a position which he had scarcely 
anticipated an indecision common to young 
men where reflection has exceeded experience, 
or where a habit of musing upon the action of 
the mind has weakened its instinctive grasp 
of outward life. It was not till he had pro 
ceeded some distance up the town, that the 
utter hopelessness of his search smote upon 
him ; and he paused. His first idea had been 



Not daunted by his churlish manner, the 
basket-maker replied, " Some one has left 
here to-day ; there is some one missing who 
resides here." 

" What do you mean ? " said the man, more 
peevishly than before. " There has been 
nobody here these three weeks we are in va 
cation. Next half don t begin till Friday." 
He was about to shut the little door, but his 
visitor pushed it back. 



to make some inquiries at places where she j " Stay ! " Chester exclaimed. " I am not 
was known in the neighbourhood ; but he I questioning you idly. This is more than a 
remembered that Mrs. Frampton had herself | matter of life and death to me. This night 



been seeking her, and had doubtless applied 

wherever there was a probability of her 

having been seen. Next, he thought of in 

quiring at the College ; but although he felt 

convinced that the stranger he had followed, 

and had missed in the cloisters, was the cause 

of Annie s flight, he knew that there was little 

hope of any good result from his inquiries, 

ignorant as he was of the man s name, and 

destitute of the slightest means of identi 

fying him. Resolved, however, not to reject 

the wildest chance where every resource was may depend. I might have been asleep, it s 

hopeless, he retraced his footsteps. He passed true ; but my door was ajar. A mouse ud 

the house again, but did not enter. At wake me. I sleep with one eye open. I defy 

another time he would have been grieved by I any one to come in here like that, without 

the thought of his old protector, left there in my hearing em. He didn t come in here, 

sorrow and alone ; but now he thought only | young man." 

of Annie ; and again, for her sake, he forgot I His visitor forbore to reply with the prac- 

the careful guardian of his infancy, to whom tical refutation of his assertion, in the fact 



week this door was open at a late hour, and 
a man whom I followed then, and whom I 
have the strongest interest in finding, entered 
and escaped me." 

" Did you see him enter 1 " said the man. 

" No," replied the basket-maker. " But I 
missed him under the trees, and afterwards 
heard a footstep in the quadrangle." 

" Oh, he didn t come in here," replied the 
man at the door, evidently anxious to stifle 
the inquiry ; " he didn t come in here, you 



he owed so much. He passed under the trees 
again, and coming to the College gate, found 
it closed. He saw a light, however, through 



that he had himself entered there, and come 
out again, without his knowledge. He saw 
that the man knew nothing of the circum 
stance ; and, the College being empty, he knew 
that he must either be mistaken in supposing 



rang again, and again ; but received no j that the stranger had entered there, or else he 
er. He heard the voices still, with now | must have found the door open, like himself, 



the shutters at the window of the porter i 
room ; and, hearing voices, pulled the bell. 
He 

answe % . 

and then a roar of laughter, and he knew that ] by chance, and knowing himself pursued, 
they were too merry within to hear his ring- | must have thought that an antique building 
ing ; till pulling the bell more sharply, he j aftbrded him a good chance of escaping, or 
distinguished the footsteps of some one coming 
to answer his summons. 
Who s there ? 



creting himself until the pursuit was aban 
doned ; so he thanked the porter, merely 
replying that he supposed he was mistaken. 
" You do not know me," replied the basket- j The man answered, " that he might depend 



maker ; for the voice was strange to him. 
" I knew the porter here some years back ; 
but he, I suppose, is dead. I wish to speak 
with you." 

" What do you want ? " 

" My business is of a private nature. I 
cannot talk to you through the door." 

" Can t you come in the morning ? " 

" No, I must see you now." 

" Wait a moment, then," said the voice, 
peevishly. Several bolts having been with 
drawn, and a key turned slowly in the lock, 
the door opened, and a man stood there, 
and so stout as almost to fill up the narrow 
doorway, although his visitor saw the cheerful 
light of a fire, falling from the side door of the 
porter s lodge. 

" What do you want ? " repeated the man, 
holding up a lamp to his disturber s face. 



We don t expect calls at night. 
nobody here now." 



There s 



upon that ; " and shutting the door, left his 
visitor again in the dark street, listening to 
the laughter of the porter and his guests, as 
he related to them the conversation at the gate. 
At a loss in what way to continue his 
search, the young basket-maker sat himself 
down upon a low wooden railing, under the 
trees. Jt was a dark night. Every light 
seemed to be out in the town. A watchman, 
at some distance, was crying the time, though 
AVilliam Chester could not hear him distinctly, 
and the clanging chimes of the College clock, 
marking two quarters, did not tell him the 
hour. The thought had struck him of going 
to London ; although it was already too late 
for any conveyance, and he hardly knew the 
distance. It is there, no doubt, he thought, 
that Annie had gone ; and he resolved to set 
out, at once, on foot. He had never been yet 
to London, though he had often spoken of it 
with those who had. He had a confused 



Till; [8LAND IN 






&lt;l &lt;Towd.~i 
ii-1 IP. t d .nU that if Annir \s-n- ivallv 
there, he should lin-1 ln-r at l.-iiL-th, \&lt;y &lt;-\\- 
tinually walking al i vinir all h- 

met. So, after a moriii-nt s r- -tl- .-ti-ii. 
and walked away in the direction of Sloiih. 
Keeping along the College walls, he soon pawed 
the !a-t oil-lamp, and was walking alone mi 
the open road. He stopped, after awhile, to 
look K-iok. The way that ne had come looked 
BO dreary that he felt as if he would ii"t go 
back for any inducement. Dark as it was, he 
Baw still the Mack walls of the College chapel, 
and the round towers of the Castle on tin- 
height. With a stronger determination to 
pursue hi* object, he turned and walked airain, 
without looking back, till he got to Slouch. 
He passed through the quiet street, without 
meeting even the watchman, and was again 
on the open road. The night became still 
darker ; for, a long bank of cloud in the 
horizon driven upward by the wind, had shut 
out a strip of sky in which the stars were 
shining. Darkness brooded on the fields on 
either side of the road, hiding everything 
beyond, except the black edges of a fir- 
plantation or a long row of naked elma 
against the sky. It was a relief to him when 
he came to the gate, or the road-side public- 
house, at which, though he knew it was past 
midnight, he could see lights, and hear the 
noise of voices. One or two gipsies encamp 
ments he passed by the way ; but keeping in 
the middle of the road, he went past them 
unmolested. A long time had elapsed without 
passing through any town, when he met the 
Windsor coach, coming at full gallop the 
lamp at each side sending a stream of light far 
down the road, and showing its four horses, 
steaming from the nostrils. Standing aside 
for a moment till it had passed, he went 
on hLs way, and arrived at some straggling 
OOttages, and dually at the main street of a 
town still ignorant of where he was till he 
read by the light of a lamp, at its farther ex 
tremity, the name " Colnbrook," painted upon 
a narrow board. Not staying to rest for 
every moment of delay would have seamed 
to him a culpable falling-off from his purpose 
he left the town behind, and found himself 
again on the lonely highway. Once he 
found a milestone by the road, but there 
was not sufficient light to read the inscrip 
tion. He leant down, and felt the surface 
with his hand; but the letters were evidently 
cut in, instead of being raised, and perhaps 
worn, for he could not trace them. Pur 
suing his way for a mile or two further, 
he was surprised to find no other town or 
. looking across the country from a 
;uik, he could see no lights in any 
n ; and, after awhi n&gt;, tin- i- -adwav 
narrower and seemed dwindling int" 
with ditch and 1 
Min-li tearing that he had in; 

in thehi-hway at some junction 
ng it, he would have 



i ; but seeing something i 

ti .n a littli- I .w.-rd . 

og information. It was a 
toll-house connected with a bar across the 
lane, and he knocked at the cl 
answered instantly. 

" What road is this ? " he inqu 

" Why, you know as well as I 
the voice. 

"I do not, indeed," rejoined Chest- 
was &lt;m the London road an hour sii. 
I m afraid I have turned off, accidentally." 

" I know you," cried the voice ; "you want 
ft horsewhip, you do. Be off! I m 
up to talk to you. Dom you ! " 

Not hoping for any information from the 
surly owner of the voice, the basket 
turned back ; and, after some tii 
that he had come again into the hi-.;h 
the point where he must hav. 
Looking backward in the direct 
brook, he saw some horses, as he tl: 
drawing a wagon ; for he could see a la: 
hanging high above them, and he he. 
tinkling of bells. It was some time 
they came up to him, for the six 
crawled leisurely on ; the driver beside 
The basket-maker accosted the ma: 
seemed thereby to rouse him from a 
slumber, although he waa u]x&gt;n his fi 
walking. Having ascertained that 1 
going to London, he agreed with him t 
him a place in the wagon ; and, with 
difficulty, he climbed to a little nest und.-r 
the top of the arched tarpawling, wht-r.- th- 
lanthorn was hanging. The place w. 
lined with straw and cloths, and c&lt;&gt;! 
half-a-dozen persons. An old soldi 
smoking, with a child on his lap. A 
burnt and freckled young woman, whose face 
was seen tinder the lanthorn, slept. The 
rest were men in the dress of farm -hi- 
They scrutinised the new-comer, till In- volun 
teered an account of his walk, and told 
them his destination ; after which h. 
out in silence, watching the 1 
though he was tired, and much in need of 
rest, he frequently repented that i 
not pursued his way on foot. H..U 
hour seemed to pass, ; 
moved on by the slow strides ! th- ; 
with the endless accompaniment 
jingling chains. At length h. 
lights in the distance, and. ai&gt;] 
companions, to know wh- th- 
Ixmdon. was told that ho saw tin- la: 
Hounslow. !" 
creeping again alon-_ tin- highway, }&lt; : 

th,- .lark .-ky. I 

d it, and tl. 
as thoy div\\ 

h tln-v \v.-iv fairly in th- i 


i.i.-d I.efore 

down a narrow la; gate- 

lit inn. 
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Day by day lie wandered in the streets, meet 
ing the same crowd and traffic, scrutinising 
every face in that vast multitude with the 
same disappointment ; walking in the roar 
; and bustle, from the time when it began in 
the morning, till at length it subsided and 
I was succeeded by the hush of night ; and he 
returned, worn out with fatigue and anxiety, 
through the cold and cheerless streets, dreading 
j the coming of the next day. Once he wan- 
I dered beyond the houses and by-lanes with 
j only now and then a villa or a row of car- 
I cases left half-finished by the builder ; till he 
j came to higher ground, and, looking back, 
i saw all the smoky city spread below. He sat 
down and looked towards it, wondering in 
what part of all that labyrinth of houses 
Annie might be ; wishing, with the earnest 
desire which is itself a prayer, that some 
bright messenger, as was not unknown in the 
early world, would take him by the hand, 
invisibly, and lead him, or, with some blind 
instinct, so endow him, that he might himself 
arise, not knowing why, and, going down 
among the houses, straightway find her out. 
So he sat and mused, till his mind grew weary 
and vacant, and he went back to the old inn. 
But on that night he dreamed a strange dream. 
Three times the panel of his door was smitten, 
awakening him ; and, going thither, he opened, 
but found no one. And again the door was 
three times smitten, but, finding no one still, 
he dressed himself and went across the yard. 
And, looking down the narrow street, he saw 
a figure at a distance, clothed in white, and 
followed as it sped before him, with its gar 
ments rustling like the flame of a furnace, 
beaten to clear whiteness by the wind. When, 
suddenly, it vanished ; and, on coming up to 



riiere he saw it last, 
door of a large house. 



stood against the 
The door was half- 



told him what had occurred, for he waa fond 
of Annie, and every time he returned from 
the barge his first inquiry was for her, if she 
was absent ; but mostly he dreaded the task 
of conveying the news to the Island. How 
ever, he did not delay, but going back to the 
bridge, put off at once in the small boat, and 
went down the river. Mrs. Frampton had 
told him of the departure of his nephew, and 
what he said of the cause of Annie s flight, 
and his intention to seek her ; but he did not 
doubt that if he had not gone first to the 
Island, he should hear of him there soon. 
Mooring his boat to the trunk of a willow, he 
went ashore upon the Ayte, at night, and 
found his old friend, the ba sket-riiaker, sitting 
by the fire as usual, with Mary. Shrinking 
from his purpose for some time, the barge- 
master lingered ; but guessing from his 
manner that some misfortune had occurred, 
they questioned him, and he told them all 
he knew. 

" You, Chester, 1 " said he, taking him by the 
arm, " you will stand by me at this time. I 
will go back with you to Eton to-night." 

" No, no," replied his friend. " Mary must 
not be left in this dreary place alone, to cry 
her eyes out." 

" Oh, yes, father !" exclaimed Mary. " Go 
at once. I would rather be left here a 
hundred times than have you linger a 
moment." 

" Come, then !" said the basket-maker ; 
and bidding Mary not despair, for that he 
hoped soon to return with some good news, 
he drew his friend away. 

" It is a dark night to be on the river," 
said Chester ; but his friend did not answer 
him. He loosened the boat, and hauling it 
to the bank, they stepped in, and began to 
pull hard against the stream and a keen wind, 



that would hav 
exertion. For 



frozen them, but for the 
three davs Mary Chester 



ng u 
did no 



p 
not 



waited for their return. Throughout lon^ 
sleepless nights she listened for them, and by 
day she stood at the water-side, look in 
the river anxiously ; but still they die 
come, and the faint hope with which her 
father s words had inspired her gradually 
died out. On the fourth day they came, 
saying they had no tidings of her ; although, 



Willia 
still 



Chester had not returned, there 
a faint hope that he had found 



open, and lie entered, and upon a winding 
staircase climbed with many turns, until he 
gained a landing, and found there another 
door ajar. Then, knowing in himself who was 
within, he lingered, in great fear, because he 
knew not whether she yet lived ; till, slowly 
pushing back the door, be saw her sitting in 
a chair before the fire. He walked around 
her, yet she did not move ; but in that moment 
the smoke above the coals caught in a flame, 
and flickered, so that now he saw she slept. 
And then he woke and that day went out 

with better hope ; but again the crowd and some trace of her, and would soon come back 
roar, the fruitless search, and the return at with better news. Day by day the barge- 
night through the deserted streets, wore out 
his spirit, and took away the comfort of his 
dream. 

Meanwhile, nothing had. been heard of 
Annie at Eton. The night when William 
Chester left, Mrs. Frampton did not go to 
bed, but sat all night in the old parlour, wait 
ing and listening anxiously for some knock 
at the door ; but none came : and the next 
day she went about again, inquiring till the 
afternoon, when John Chester arrived. It 
was a heavy blow for the old man when she 



master grew more alarmed at the absence of 
his nephew. He passed to and fro between Eton 
and the Island continually ; yet a fortnight 
t&gt;assed without anv tidines of him at either 



without any tidings 
place, till one night when he was sitting with 



the 
cottage, 



tet-maker and his daughter in the 
s,nd talking still of his nephews 



strange disappearance, they heard a knock 
at the shutters, and on opening the door, 
William Chester entered. Alary held the 
candle up to him, scarcely sure that it was he, 
so changed had he become in the" short time 



CkwW* Dtekn*.] 
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h:ul Wn absent. His &lt; l,,tli. - 
wurn :ui l dusty ; his lace was pale ai 
worn, and she saw that his ;- \\--i-- blood 
shot. !! glanced eagerly around the room, 
and then .-.-ink into a chair without speaking ; 
and they were silent, showing by his manner 
that he hail uu news of Auuie. 



Slowly, as the weeks and months went by 
without bringing any news of Annie, the 
habit of thinking of her as if she had been 
taken from them by the hand of (Jod, grew 
on them. Her father, indeed, persisting in 
his faith in her innocence and goodness of 
heart, npoke of her always as if she were 
dead. Even his apprentice, though still 
anxious for some tidings of her fate, had 
come to look liack upon the history of their 
acmiaintaiicc as ii|x&gt;n a dream from which he 
had awakened. They seldom s|&gt;oke of her, 
though often something that recalled her, 



in theautunii. 

without a cloud all 

been cool ; and the evenin 

the earth, without a breath of v. 

wan a blacksmith * nhed at the i 

village, and they waited awhile 

the window, watching the. glDwin-^ ; 

and the men at work as they hainmei 

bright ni.-t.il into showers of sparks. 

walked away together down the lai. 

pawed the wide brook, that, running 

and shallow across the roadway, w&gt;un&lt;i 

rows of willows in the meadow, and : 

again u|x&gt;n a little plank bridge, w 

the gnats above the stream rising and : 

in the mellow sunlight, and the !-&lt;.- a 

they dropped now and then into the water 

and floated on. Then they turned off, by a 

gate, and walked across the ploughed Held. 

"A feeling of autumn is in the very air," said 

Alary, breaking the silence. Even since 

Sunday, the tints ujxm the woods have lie- 



coming on them unawares, would make them i conn; deeper, as if the bright motes in the 
silent for awhile ; and sometimes ujxm dark { sunlight were settling upon everything, like 
and windy nights the thought that Annie a dust of gold." There was a ]x&gt;wer in that 
might IHJ still living somewhere in poverty, , calm day in the country, more healing to a 
perhaps without a home to shelter her, came , sorrowful spirit than any words that coold 
upon all ; and each one knew the other s be 8]x&gt;ken. Mary felt this, and said little ; 
thoughts, though all were silent. That year, i humouring her companion in hi3 silence. He, 
for many reasons, was a memorable one for j in truth, felt more contented and resigned 
William Chester. Only six months after j that day, than he had been for many months. 
Annie s disappearance, his uncle was taken I He thought of Mary s goodness, and all the 
suddenly ill, and on his hastening to Eton, he pains that she had token to soothe him ; and 
found that he had died but a few hours he blessed her in his heart. From i i 
before ! With a heavy heart he returned to j he grew more cheerful ; and, out of gratitude 
the Island again, after the funeral. His new . to Mary, promised her that henceforth she 
misfortune, awakening now a grief that time should see a change in him. 
had partly hud asleep, fell on him heavily. : Twelve montlis had ela|ed since Annie s 
A sense of the terrible mystery of life op- flight, when one evening William Chester was 
pressed him with a vague fear of the future, sitting as usual with Mary, reading. They 
A great change had come upon him. He , turned the leaves of the book, and by accident 
became reserved and thoughtful, sitting some- j discovered some writing of Annie s, and they 
times whole night*, with others, without j remembered that it was a twelvemonth, that 
speaking. At such times, Mary Burton would j day. since her disappearance. Willioii 
endeavour to console him; striving, for his closed the book, and sat gazing thoi, 
sake, to be cheerful, and by every means she at the fire for a few moments, till 1&lt; 
could devise to lead him to a better and more at Mary, he saw the tears in her e^ 
trustful spirit. In the evening, she would j pressed" her hand, and this time he 
bring her work and sit beside him at the j comforter, bidding her hope, and assm 
door, as Annie used ; though not to talk to j that if she had lost a sister in Annie. 1; 
him of bygone days, but of a happier future, ! be to her a brother, and would stand by her 
and the duty of resignation, and a faith that ; and protect her all his life, 
all things work together for the Ijest ; and | u Hush ! " exclaimed Marv, fi I hear a foot- 

.1 1 Al. - _1 A. I 1-J* it - - 1 M 



in-doors, when the shutters were closed and 
the fire burnt brightly, she would beg him to 
read t&lt;&gt; her, or would read aloud herself, from 
some book which she thought most fitted to 
amuse him, bogging him to correct her if she 
read badly ; chiefly for the sake of keeping 
him from sadder thoughts. On Sundays, they 
went ashore in the boot, and walked across 
the fields to church together, the old man 
accompanying them ; and sometimes, in the 
afternoon, they went to visit a friend in a 
uring village. On one of these occa 
sions they had lingered long, and it WM near 
sunset wLen they set out to return. 



step in the garden.* 1 

They listened intently; for although her 
father was absent, and they expected him, a 
sudden fancy arose out of their conversation, 
that perhaps it was Annie who had returned 
that very night, and had come, by some means, 
u|xn the Island, to surprise them. H&lt; 
the door, and opened it ; but it was on 
basket-maker. 

"I should have been back before 
said he ; " but I went up to the \iil.i_ 
letter that 1 heard was waiting for you 

It h:id I eeli in 1 1 -I : . - i 
lays." 
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" From Mrs. Frampton ? " said William. 

William Chester broke the seal hurriedly, 
and read. " This is strange," said he, as soon 
as he had finished. This letter is in an un 
known hand, bidding me come to London im 
mediately ; and although it does not mention 
Annie, I do not doubt that it relates to her. 
I will begone this night." 

" Let us go together," said the old man. 

"No," he replied; "the letter bids me 
come alone. I will write to you to-morrow. 
Good-bye, Mary. Let us hope yet for better 
news." The old man went with him to the 
water-side, and, unmooring the boat, pulled 
down the river with him as far as Tedding- 
ton. They found a cart standing at an inn- 
door, whose owner was going to Brentford, 
where he promised to convey him in time for 
a coach passing through there to London. 

It was three o clock, and quite dark, when 



bare, and the room, besides the bedstead, con 
tained nothing but a table and two chairs, 
with a lace-maker s frame against the wnil. 
Drawing aside the curtains, he held the candle 
in his hand, and looked down at the sleeper. 
It was Annie. He had no doubt of that, 
though none in that house had spoken of her 
by her right name, and though her features 
were so changed, that he might well have 
doubted. Hollow-eyed, sharp- boned, pale ; 
her long black hair lying in disorder half over 
her face ; her parched lipj muttering to her 
dream : she was still that Annie whom he 
knew in childhood, and for whom he had 
suffered pain and sorrow so long. 

" I will wait here till she wakes," said he. 
The old woman nodded and went out. For 
several hours he remained watching her. She 
continued to mutter aloud, though her words 
were indistinct. She moved restlessly in her 

he arrived at his destination. He inquired of j bed, every moment changing her position; 
the watchman for the quarter to which he and once, stretching forth her hand, she let it 
was directed, and found that it was at some fall again, as if it were lifeless, outside the 
distance, in the suburbs ; and he started again bed-clothes. He took it up, softly, and looking 
on foot, at a quick pace. He inquired several ! at it by the candle-light, held the long, thin 

fingers betwixt both his hands, and chafed 
them, staring vacantly at the candle, till it 
glimmered through his tears. Then, turning, 



times of the watch as he pursued his way. 
running and walking alternately, thinking of 
his sojourn in London the year before, when 
he passed in like manner through deserted 
streets, and remembering, as he drew nearer, 
that he had frequently gone that way, in his 
search. At length he arrived at the 



street, and looking up at the numbers by the 



he saw that her eyes were wide open. She 
was looking at him, calmly, as if not surprised 
to find him there. 

" I knew that you would come," she said, 

, _ r ^j "though I have waited long." 

light of the lamps, found the house that he " Oh, Annie ! " he exclaimed, " why did 
sought. It was a small white house, fronting you not send for me before 1 " 

" trees, which had been spared by the " No, no," said she ; " I had much to tell 



a row of trees, wh 

builder, there being no other house on the 
opposite side of the way. At the upper 
window a faint light was burning ; and he 
knocked gently. A woman opened the door, 
to whom he told his business ; and she bade 
him enter. 

"You come just in time to see her, poor 
thing," said she, showing him into a parlour, 
and speaking in a whisper, as she shut the 
door. " The doctor does not know, from day 
to day, how many hours she may live." 

" Why was I not sent for before ? " said he. 

" Ah ! " said the woman, " that is what I 
have said fifty times. She is a very strange 



you ; but the time was not yet come ; and 
yet, since I have known that there was no 
hope, how I have prayed to live till now, and 
every night begged for another day. My 
father ?" 

" Your father is still living. I left him 
yesterday, with Mary, at the Island." 

" God be praised ! I feared that he was 
dead. I will tell you all," she continued, " and 
you must forgive me, and believe me ; for I 
know that I am going to die, and dare not 
speak an untruth." 

" I have always forgiven you, Annie," he 
replied ; " and though, till now, I thought 



young woman, sir ! She has lived here twelve that you had fallen, I knew that you were 
months, and never did we discover who her 



friends were, till the other day. She over 
heard the doctor say how bad she was, and 
that she couldn t live ; and then she begged 



that 



one would write. Poor thing ! 



She s as steady and industrious as young 
woman could be ; but she was always very 
secret in her ways." 

" Let me see her," said he. 

The woman took the candle, and bidding 
him follow her, led the way up-stairs. They 
entered a small room, lit only by a feeble 
liuht, that floated in a goblet half-tilled with 
oil and water. The faint smell of the sick- 
chamber struck him as he entered. A small 
tire was burning in the grate. The floor was 



young and ignorant of life, and, on my own 
account, I have never reproached you." 

" That night, upon the Island, when I pro 
mised to love you," replied Annie, " I spoke 
sincerely. I declare before God, I had no 
thought of deceiving you ; nor did I dream of 
meeting with another, whose power could 
lead me to forget all, and to plunge into 
sorrow all those who, next to him, were 
dearest to me in the world. I need not tell 
you now his name the past is passed. We 
met again, and again ; and, by degrees, a feel 
ing grew upon me that I could not master. 
Forgive me, if my story pains you, for I must 
tell you this." 

" Go on," said he. " I see it all now, Annie." 



c , Tin: isi..\Ni IN Tin: IMVKI:. 


i morning till night I had no tK ;&gt;pier in her mind: 1 


of anything but him. A passion, *; 
never 1* fore imagined, possessed me. With 


shook his head. 
It was near Christmas, and all that day the 


my whole soul I worshipped him. 11 


snow had been falling. 


to me of life, and pictured it more beautiful 


hail not arrived. William Cli- 


than an Arabian tale. He woke in me such 


with the sick girl. In the .v 


visions of happiness, that I lived uo longer 


talked to him again of the monoti: 


in the daily world. He knew how much I 


sorrow of the days that she had spen 


loved him, for I did not hide it from him, 


alone, though as a trouble which was passed 


and, with many promises and explanations, 


now, and could never come again. 


which 1 then believed, he tempted me. I 


wards, her companion, fearing to tire h 


roue early in the morning, and tied with him 


talking, stood at the window, looking t ; 


to 1 .!..:.. Yet, even tnen, I was not quite 


the gloss at the snow, which was fall! 1 


abandoned. That very day, when I found that 


Looking upward, the flakes filled ti. 


he had sjM)ken falsely, I left him for ever." 


dancing and crossing each other in al 


" The villain ! " he exclaimed, rising from 


tions ; sometimes they were carried uj&gt;- 


his seat, and walking to and fro, impatiently. 


wards by the wind ; then they fell * 


" Why do you conceal hia name t I would 


til) again the wind arose, and swept them 


wait until his dying day, to tell him to what 


round the house. Looking round, as i 


sorrow he had brought an innocent girl." 


dusk, Annie had fallen asleep ; and u 


" Let me go on, said Annie ; " I have 


with watching, he sat down also, and - 


more to tell you vet. Ashamed to go back to 


Towards midnight he awoke. Tlr 


Windsor, I sought another part ot the city, 


had ceased to fall, and the moon 


far from where I had parted with him. I 


brightly in a bed of clouds. Anni 


had a little money, and I took a lodging here. 


still. Presently, he heard music at 


Since then, I have found work as a lace- 


tance, and voices singing a Christmas hvmn. 


maker." 


Annie opened her eyes, and seemed t" 


" Oh, Annie ! " he exclaimed, leaning over 


and then shut them again. He wat&lt; i 


her, " if you had but come back to us, how 


for awhile. She lay back ; her hand st n 



gladly we would have believed you, and all out again upon the bedclothes. He did not 
might have 1..-.-U \v&lt;_-ll." dan- t&lt;&gt; _;.&gt; over, :.nd ii-t -n f-ir her 1 i 



no ! " she replied ; " what I have 
endured may take off something from my 
wickedness. Grieving incessantly, and work- 



He knew that she was dead. 

It was a cause of sorrow to Alary ! 
and her father that they never saw h- : 



ing early and late, with no companion but my alive ; but the thought that she ! 
own sad thoughts, I fell ill at last. I have brought herself to shame consoled them, 
been lying here many weeks." The tone Even to know that she was dead wa- 
with which she spoke, told him, more feelingly ! than that terrible uncertainty in which they 
than any words, what she had suffered in that ; had lived. They took her back, and 
time from Inxlily and mental anguish. He buried in the village churchyard, 
turned away that she might not see his tears ; | which they passed on Sundays. &lt;&gt; 
but afterwards, unable to restrain himself, j the summer came round again, tli 
he laid his face upon the bed, and sobled j basket-maker passed that way with 
aloud; but Annie placed her hand upon his j lingering sometimes in the twiltgJ 
head, and told him not to grieve, for that she church, to talk about her ; for they : 
was happier now than she had been for a long i no restraint, but found a pleasure in i 
time. There was a calmness in her tone and all her ways ; till, with a blessed faith that 
manner, that was not the indifference of a j she still li\ 
broken heart, or of long pain that numbs the 
man, but the resignation of a weary spirit 
reconciled with death, as something that 
would bring her rest and peace. Her com- 
j.anin felt this, and did not talk to her, as 
he would have done, of happy days that 
might be yet to come in the midst of the old 
scenes, and with those to whom she was still 
dear. Towards morning she slept again. 
The next day he begged her to let him send 
for her father and sister, and she consented ; 
and all day long he sat beside her bed. and 
talked with her. The doctor came again, and 
said he could do nothing medicine was of 
DO we she must be kept still. Her com 
panion followed him out, and asked -.. 
j means she could be reniov. i 
air to a siot in which she h:&lt; 



8( 
from childhood, where she won It 1, n doubt, 



they arose, and went upon their way 
throughout all Mary alone knew how to 
cheer him, when the remembrance 
things came over him, and made him tl 
ful ; claiming always, playfully, her right, aa 
being three years older than Ihe, of lecturing 
him on such occasions. 

But again, before many months, .v 
sorrow was added to their share. &gt; 
father died suddenly ; and now it was she w ho 
had need of consolation, for even her i 
spirit gave way at last. Poor old M r. 1 
ton gave up the shop at Eton, and cam 
with them upon the Island, and she and Mary 
ime good friends. 

William Chester felt that hU affect 

. d from day to day ; and one 
i.-y sat together a- 
door, he told her, for the first time, that be 
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loved her, and asked her whether she would 
be his wii e, and she consented. 

" Look up, dear Mary," said he. " In spite 
of all that we have gone through, we may still 
be happy, if we will. Trustfully, whatever 
may befal us, let us walk together, hand in 
hand, through life. And for the sake of 
Annie, and for your father s sake, but chiefly 
because I love you dearly, I shall delight to 
cherish and protect you all my days. Oh, 
believe me, there is nothing for which I am 
more thankful to Heaven, than that it has left 
me you, without whom life were desolate 
indeed." 



THE GLOBE IN A SQUAEE. 

WE walk about the surface of our globe, 
tread the hot flagstones of its towns, or crush 
the soft grass of its forests, bathe on the 
margin of its seas, float on its rivers, look 
abroad from its mountain-tops, and. like good 
common-place folk, here we say we are in 
town, there by the sea-side, there we are in 
the country. We walk into Leicester Square, 
and enter a neatly made brick packing-case, 
look at the world boxed up in a diameter of 
sixty feet, and say, Ah, here is a colossal 
Globe ! here is a work of beauty ! what a clever 
man its maker, Mr. Wyld, must be ! I, Jones, 
have entered Leicester Square I, Jones, and 
Tomkins, my companion ; we have paid our 
shillings, and have entered the neat building 
in Leicester Square, where we perambulate 
the corridor between the outer wall and the 
convex surface of the contained Globe. It is 
pleasantly fitted up as what Tomkins deno 
minates an interesting and instructive pro 
menade, profusely filled with maps and globes. 
My friend ignores the attendant shopman, 
and magnanimously refuses to regard this 
corridor as a mere branch of Mr. Wyld s shop 
in the Strand. I tell him that I look upon 
the entire undertaking as a shop transaction, 
and thereupon Tomkins warns me how un 
generous it is 

" To look upon a work of rare devise, 
The which a workman setteth out to view, 
And not to yield it the deserved prize 
That unto such a workmanship is due." 

Tomkins, I answer, it is no discredit to a work 
like this that it has emanated from a shop. 
Of all years, the year 1851 is that in which 
the dignity of trade ought least to be for 
gotten. Trade may be made mean by its least 
worthy votaries, and so may law, or physic, 
or divinity ; but traders are the fertilising 
bees that flit with pollen on their wings among 
the barren branches of the world, and make 
them fruitful. The intellect of man is scattered 
abroad for increase by the hands of commerce. 
Take away from England ships and shops, 
what will remain, Tomkins ? When I call the 
erection of this Globe a trade speculation, I 
neither degrade the work nor exalt the de 
partment in which it is classed : the house of 



trade is noble, and this work is worthy to be 
born of such a house. 

Where are we now 1 says Tomkins. Must 
we tear up this boarding that we stand upon 
to get a view of the South Pole ? Where s 
the South Pole, I say ? Holla, waiter ! I say ; 
South Pole directly, if you please ? Sir. says 
a gentleman with a wand, you had better 
commence your examination from the top ; 
and he points up-stairs, and we go up to a 
landing with bits of the world, cosmical frag 
ments, all about us, seen through the wood 
work of a thick central pagoda of four stories 
in height. We mount to the next landing, 
and the next ; gentlemen with long sticks, 
whom my friend Tomkins persists in calling 
waiters, are standing by the railing which 
runs round the edge of each stage, at a dis 
tance of ten feet from the model, pointing 
out, rapidly, the items of the bill of fare. 
Under the balustrade of each landing there 
runs a circle of gas jets with reflectors : these 
illuminate the model. We are on the top 
most landing, and my friend Tomkins looks 
curiously to see how Mr, Wyld has solved the 
question of an open Polar Sea. A judicious 
hole in the model there admits a ventilator ; 
except the door in the Pacific Ocean, by which 
we entered, and this ventilator, the model, I 
believe, is air-tight, and the heat reflected on 
all sides from the concave surface rises to 
make a little Sahara of the North Pole 
station. Tomkins, on the point of fainting, 
stops the gentleman who is discoursing on the 
course of Franklin, with a scream of " Waiter, 
ice ! " He is indignantly informed that no 
ice is to be had at the North Pole ; he must 
go down into the corridor. On our way down, 
finding it somewhat cooler within the tropics, 
we remain there to wonder at the world. 

The modelling of the Earth s surface within 
rather than without so large a Globe, involves 
no possible misunderstanding, or apparent 
inconsistency. It is, in that respect, neither 
more nor less than a wall map. Instead 
of having one large square map hung up in a 
room, we have a room made globular, and a 
map of the whole world evenly spread over 
it ; so that all relative distances and sizes 
can be kept, and the whole picture be seen 
without distortion. 

Perfect, isn t it, my boy ! says Tomkins, as 
we lean over the railing, and look down on a 
continuous expanse of land and sea. Beauti 
ful, admirable, I reply ; but perfect it is not. 
Ah, mutters Tomkins, that fellow wants 
enthusiasm ! Well, Jones, name your draw 
back, and have done with it. In the first 

place, then First place, eh ? How many 

places more 1 I am not discontented, Tomkins. 
Perfection is a myth. I only mean to point 
out, in this instance, what the drawbacks on 
perfection are. In the first place, I do not get 
so much of the Earth s surface at a glance as I 
had been led to expect. The heavy wooden 
scaffolding is greatly in the way of our eyes. 
A lighter iron edifice, with open floors, would 
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have permitt 

-ion to IK- i. 

from one point of view. Perhaps, 
however, that la a practical difficulty 
be overcome. Then, secondly, 1 note a very 
serious drawback upon perfection. Two dif 
ferent scales are used in the construction of 
the map, or model. On the surface, an inch 
represents ten miles ; but in elevation of the 
hill* and mountains, an inch represents one 
mile only ; so that of all heights there is a 
tenfold exaggeration. The consequence i.-. 
that as we hove a fair notion of the heights of 
mountains, and see on the model mountain 
chains, the mind tacitly and iin-vital.lv adopts 
them as the only standard of comparison, and 
we form an ideu of the Earth s magnitude ten 
times too small. For this reason, the idea of 
smallness was one of the first that struck me. 
when I was looking yonder at America. Nor 
id this the only objection to the use of two 
scales ; there is another of much greater 
moment. Anything like a model of the true 
form of a mountain can obviously not be 
attained, when its base is to cover a surface 
ten times smaller than a due proportion to its 
height requires. Carve a mountain out of 
iudiau-rubber, and lay it upon the table. 
Say it is now some elevation carefully 
modelled on the scale of ten miles to an inch. 
Now, when I tell you that such a mountain 
to be suited to this map must have its base 
remain unaltered in extent, while it is pulled 
upward to ten times its original height, you 
will perceive that the true features of a 
mountainous country modelled on such a 
principle can only be caricatured. Fancy a 
sculptor s carving of a man nearly sixty feet 
high, with body and limbs no thicker than 
belong to ordinary mortals ; fingers no larger 
round than yours, dear Tomkina, only ten 
times as long. Were such a piece of sculpture 
shown in another planet as the model of a 
man, it would convey just such a false notion 
as we get out of these modelled mountains. 
Jones, you will make me discontented with 
tii.- modeL Tomkins, I don t wish to do that. ; 
Mr. Wyld did wisely, I think, in adopting the \ 
two scales. He was perplexed between a 
choice of disadvantages, and chose, perhaps, j 
the least. I only want to show how very, 
very far a globe, or map, is from conveying a 
true notion of the Earth we live upon how \ 
far from perfect this Globe is, although the 
grandest, and in some points the most useful, | 
ever yet constructed. A marking of snow- i 
peaks, an icy painting of the Arctic regions, | 
and a lurid painting of the deserts, are as far ; 
from representing all the marvels of scenery I 
whereof the world is full, a* yonder expanse 
of blue painted wall is from revealing all the 
wonders of the ocean. 

Does not the ocean please you T What a 
quantity there is of it ! V&gt; 
haps I m wrong in wishing t- 
wish tin- j.:iin:.-r .- i :-:. i. i-i 
might so easily have done, the ocean e., 



These aw not less fixed than rivers in im 
portance, more magnificent it. 
scarcely less beneficent in opem 1 
forward to the time when sea will n . 
be represented M a mere blank 
worst maps; and on this mod* !. 
should have liked to see the path of ocean 
rivers painted. 

Now you have done objecting, I suppose f 
No, I have not I don t dwell nun &gt;. 
my last want ; but there is another &lt; 
defect in this model ; the very great 
that it is in some places rather too per: 

Go on, go on ! Why, Jones, you are abso 
lutely an atrocious grumbler. 

Look here, Tomkins, at this unexplored 
region, modelled without any indication 
fact that we know nothing, or nearly n 
of its features. Mr. Wyld seems to hav- 
all problems in geography ; at any r 
model bears no testimony to the fa&gt; 
problems still exist ; and yonder hi _ l 
notable-looking clergyman who poii, &gt; 

the Andes and asked what they wer&lt; . 
formed by nothing on the model that there are 
some portions of their geography about which 
Kuro|&gt;e is as ignorant as Alma Mater. What 

would you have done ? says Tomkins ; would 
you have the model spoilt ? No, certain lv, I 
answer. What could be more easy than to 
hang a cloud of gauze over those districts of 
which I speak, making the cloud thi--!-. 
thinner in proportion to the degree of ob 
scurity it means to indicate t But now, my 
friend, is it not time to admire thi* 
which is not, indeed, perfect, but which is, 
intellectually speaking, of inestimable \ 

j It teaches many things that never h.v 

! illustrated so efficiently before, and many 
more things, certainly, it can and will )&gt; 

to teach with new force *by a few simple 
arrangements on the surface. Let i. 
you, my dear friend, the history of this 
The original idea, which followed uj 

| announcement of Prince Alert s Exhibition 

I scheme, was to construct a Globe, one h 
feet in diameter, to le placed in the 
Exhibition of All Nations, that all i 
there might see their homes. This Globe was 

I to have elevations and depressions TIP 

J on its surface, externally as usual, 
were to run round it and over it, from which 

| it was to be seen. Practical ditl 
which suggested themselves at tibia stage 
of the idea, were not to be overcome, and 
the proposed Great Globe was of n- 
excluded from the Exhibition build;: 
glolie of this magnitude ceases t 
in the sense applied to those smaller spheres, 
comparatively speaking globules, con 
in use. It is much rather a contii.nmi 
maps adjusted ; and as yon would i. 
map of Kur.ipe on the : - 
u order to see it natui 
n of walking ov. i 
,...|. : 

-pace 
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for the external galleries, but was in reality 
too clumsy to be worth the pains of execution. 
The idea grew in importance twenty-fold 
when it developed itself into the design of a 
model executed on spherical walls of a room. 
Out of a cumbrous notion of a show Globe for 
Lhe Exhibition, sprang the plan which forms 
really an important epoch in the history of I 
study ; for henceforth all students should 
have access to a Globe like this. The execu- 1 
tion of Mi\ Wyld s mature design was com 
menced in the October of last year. One of 
the first checks to be encountered was the 
difficulty of finding a sufficient number of 
suitable workmen to manipulate in the 
modelling department. The business was 
almost a new one, and there was created a 
demand for many hands. Most of the work 
men had to be instructed as they went ; all 
were required daily to read books, and ex 
amine many maps, illustrative of the region i 
upon which they chanced to be engaged. The j 
labour was an exercise of mind ; the labourers 
became excited and interested, entered into 
emulation, worked late and early, and went 
home to their families proud of the informa 
tion they had stored up in their minds, delight 
ing in a sense of intellectual advancement. 

Upon a square containing five degree? of 
latitude, and three of longitude, the drawing for 
a single block was, in the first instance, made 
with painful care, and subjected to scrupulous 
examination. Being found correct, it was then 
placed upon a cylinder, and thinly covered 
with a coat of clay. Upon this clay the lines 
drawn by the artist were traced out in his 
turn by the modeller. The modeller then, 
having removed the drawing, began building 
mountains, cutting rivers, shaping lakes, on 
the substratum to which he had transferred 
the artists sketch; and here he brought a 
practical result out of his daily reading. The 
model, when completed in this way, under 
went, of course, tests and examinations, and 
corrections, until, being pronounced true, it 
was placed in the moulder s hands, that a cast 
from 

cast had to be tested 
to ensure its perfectness : after this it was 
oiled, numbered, and placed on a rack. Of 
such moulds, blocks of plaster averaging three 
feet square, about six thousand were required, 
having a total weight of twenty tons. From 
these moulds casts are taken, which fit side 
by side, and form the Globe in which we now 
are talking. The moulds are, of course, pre 
served ; so a set of casts precisely similar can 
be at any time supplied to order. The cost 
of this model, with its case of brickwork, ex 
ceeds twenty thousand pounds. For this out 
lay, the proprietor is being slowly reimbursed 
by the proceeds of the exhibition. It is the 
whole cost of mould- making, and so forth. At 
what price casts from these moulds could be 
i sold, 1 am unable to determine ; but that 
! they should be issued at a fairly remunerative 
i price, and that Great Globes like this should 



it might be taken in plaster. The plaster 
lad to be tested, and sometimes corrected 



be erected wherever there exist large popula 
tions that have intellects to satisfy, I am sure, 
Tomkius, you will agree with me in thinking . 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
remarks Tomkins, should erect such Globes 
for the instruction of their students. Why 
do you grunt, Jones 1 

Alas ! my dear Tomkins, you are a very 
sanguine fellow. Did you not hear that reve 
rend Oxonian asking about the Andes 1 I 
have more hope in the spirit of our towns. 
The noble advances made by Manchester in 
the way of parks, and recently in the establish 
ment of a Free Library, give me reason to 
fear that Manchester will take the lead of 
Oxford in all matters of this kind. Let ua 
go now to the other side of the world, where 
you will find your ices. 



THE USE OF WEALTH. 

Tis waste in glittering piles to hoard 

The wealth that blesses toil ; 
In rusting coffers idly stored, 

A miser s treasured spoil ; 
Tis waste to spend on selfish greed 

The debt to Mercy owed, 
While countless thousands mourn the need 

Of what our lot bestow d. 

For there are dying men enow, 

With hollow, sunken eyes, 
And famine written on their brow, 

Who coin no beggar s lies ; 
Once tenants of a decent home, 

They plied an honest trade ; 
Now houseless in the streets they roam, 

Fit objects for our aid ! 

And there are widows newly reft 

Of joys of happier years ; 
In bleak and lonely sorrow left 

To shed unheeded tears ; 
And orphan children cry aloud 

For food to nourish life ; 
Where wraps the sire a tatter d shroud, 

And shrieks the frenzied wife. 

Aye ! these are scenes for wealth to seek, 

And scatter gifts around ; 
Where pine the starved, where crawl the weak, 

On holy British ground. 
Let us not brook that aught should breathe 

Our country s air in vain ; 
But kindle beaming smiles to wreathe 

The brow of Want and Pain ! 



LOST IN LONDON. 

THE following are extracts from the manu 
script of a German gentleman of education, 
who fled from hopeless poverty, occasioned 
by political persecution at home, to endure 
poverty, with hope of better days, in London. 
He landed at Blackwall on a cold morning, 
in December, 1846, with a small spare body, 
a nearly empty purse, and a carpet- bag. His 
hope was that he might earn bread by trans- 













that 1.. in with H- _-el ; he was 

prepai 

:i write 
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into a .with the i 



English well, who seemed quite WwiMer. i 

tity. rounding uproar. She said she ami her 

In the waiting-room at the Ct husband had bat that mornin 

he was abashed l&gt;y a j .-trty &lt;-i neat ^.-iitlfiin-ii Rotterdam, and that they ha-1 

and ladii-8. Their clothes were cl&lt; secured and carried off Uy M 



The last-named jxrson returning with a 

af 



and mine had not felt a brush since 1 n,,t into 

the railway train at Cologne. Their hair was of coKl beef, and sundry pots and glasses, 

very short, wiry, and prim, while mine was put the beef before me, and ba-1. ; 

long and dishevelled. Their cravats were as especial care of the blunt knife ah.l ir-.n fork 

.-.MI as they were high, and i had the which he placed into my hands for h&gt;- had 

wear my shirt-collar turned become bail for them at the bar. While I 



down. There was something exceedingly 

painful to me in the sneering curiosity with 
which 1 was surveyed. 1 left the room. 

I had scarcely gone out on the quay, 
when a dirty man, with large whiskers, came 
shuttling up, and addressed me in German. 
He asked whether I had come with the boat 
from Rotterdam ? and on my saying, " No," he 
wished to be informed what hotel 1 had fixed 
upon. I knew of the touters for the low 



was engaged 

the meat. 1 u 

being continually stolen by the ham 



conquering the t&lt;&gt;u_ ln. 
derstood that kniv- 



place, every guest was bound t. 



thi 

the bar and return those artic). 

with. 

&gt;&lt;&gt;iseand the smell of the roon 
t..., powerful; and declaring my inteir 







out by myself on a voyage of &lt;L 
Mr. Wemstok s hotel, I retum 

inn-, who lie in ambush about the London knife and fork to that gentleman, who 

wharfs to entice strangers, and particularly loudly predicted I was sure - 

foreigners, into their lairs. But what had 1 1 the jaws of other sharks, and who 

to fear ? I was no prey for thieves. My j half-agonised at the idea of a certain rival 

falling in with a touter was somewhat for- house in Leman Street, which he told m,- 

tuuate. A home was at once recommended was worse than a murderer s &lt;1. -n. But 



n per 
but 



to me, of which my whiskered countryman, 
with the dirty face, informed me he was the 
proprietor. He called it " fatherland in the 
luidst of London." 

After a short palaver, we agreed to his 
proposal, that I should pay him for my board 
and lodging at the rate of half-a-crown 
diem. This, he said, was the usual sum ; 
I found afterwards that I paid a shilling 
more than he was in the habit of receiving. 
I was, however, well pleased with my bargain. 
As for him, he seemed in such conceit 
with his new customer, that he would not 
leave me for a single moment alone, for fear I 
should make my escape or lose my way. 

I was very cold, and felt feverishly im- 

patient to change my dress, wash my face, 

: ush my hair. I looked, consequently, 

witli _ i toward-, the " fatherland 

in tli- i n Ion." Besides I had not 

yet breakfasted; and when Mr. Wernstuk 

(such was the whiskered man s name) 

proposed to go to a pubUo-llOQM on the 

wharf, I readily aooompaniad him, and was 

forthwith led into a large room, where an 

enormous fire was drying the smock-frocks of 

above a hundred coal heavers, draymen, and 

porters, who sat on black benches, drinking 

ale, and eating chcr m.&gt;ked clay 

aid seemed g jojf their l&gt;ad 

tobacco. My land! a table 

further end of the room, w: 

lit down by the &gt;i.|e &lt;&gt;; 

- and l"Ii_ 1.. 

under a skullcap I witli 

ke her as one of my tail- 



neither his curses nor his prayei 
vail with me. I merely stayed to inq&gt; 
the situation and number of his h-.u-e in 
Wellclose Square, took my carjwt -\ :&lt;_ . and 



few moments afterwards I 






Fenchurch Street Station of the Jilackwall 
Railway. 

The men whom I saw in Rosemary Lane, as 
I passed through it on my way 
Square, seemed to be almost all Jews, a ; 
to sell me coats, or buy my carpet-bag ; and the 
women, many of whom peered out from little 
windows that were almost on a 1. \el with 
the pavement, were gross in their language, 
and licentious in their manners. Some of 
them were assembled in small knots in the 
street, so that I found difiieulty in passing 
along. But soon I found . a more 

formidable nature in my way in the shape of 
a woman, whose size and &lt; _:h ! 

limb, joined to a certain su 
pertinent, bespoke h- r a ln.-r-.ine ( ,f rows. 
This woman, who had watched my progress 
up the street. 

Companion*, and placed herself in my way. 
Then- was something in her manner which 
made i.. ....aid speak ; 

. .m*\\er 1 mi-lit give : 
all thai, 1 could not avoid her. I nu_ I 
crossed the road, but tli 

:r which 1 

i th. ivf,,iv walk.- 1 iM.ldly uj. to her. and in a 


nor for the direct way t- 
- 

- -HI succeeded. The woman was 
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not accustomed to politeness ; she seemed half 
confused, and immediately began to describe 
the route I was to take. There was evidently 
some better feeling in her, which made her 
feel nattered at being mistaken for what she 
was not, but perhaps had been. She accom- 
[ pauied me almost to the end of the lane. In 
the course of my progress through this neigh 
bourhood, I remarked that all the inhabitants 
looked squalid. The very air seemed full of 
pestilential matter ; I felt cold shudders, and 
my breath came short. I thought of the " citta 
dolente" of Dante. Wellclose Square appeared 
very quiet ; no human being met my eye, 
when I first entered it ; no face appeared at 
the windows. It was indeed the quiet of a 
churchyard. 

My knock at the door of Mr. Wernstuk s 
house, to which I had been directed, was 
speedily answered by a rakish-looking young 
man, in shirt-sleeves, with a scarlet Calpac 
on his head. Evidently astonished at the 
appearance of a guest whose deportment 
differed from what he was accustomed to see 
in this place, he seemed unable to comprehend 
my request for accommodation. It was not 
until I showed him the card which the land 
lord had given me, that he opened the door 
and led me into the parlour. The room was 
dirty, cold, and damp. A low fire burned in 
a desolate- looking grate ; the hearth was full 
of cinders, and the leavings of a late and dis 
orderly breakfast stood upon the table. Music, 
wearing apparel, and sundry stone-bottles, 
strewed the floor. A powerful, square-built 
fellow, in a Flushing jacket with brass 
buttons, forced an unmelodious twang from 
the three remaining strings of an old guitar. 

There was no one else in the room ; but on 
the violent shouts of the man in the Calpac, a 
negligently-dressed woman ascended from 
some place below. Her features were hag 
gard, and bore an expression of habitual ill- 
humour ; such as bad health, fatigue, and 
hopelessness stamp on the face. The sharp 
cough which accompanied the first words she 
spoke, told her history at once. She was 
fast sinking under the attacks of consumption. 

Surveying me with an air in which kind 
ness struggled with vexation, she said, after a 
few explanatory remarks from my introducer, 
" Did my husband indeed send you here, 
niein Herr 1 " And when I said, " Yes ;" she 
continued, " I think Wernstuk is mad. He 
brags about his house, and his hotel, and his 
accommodation; whereas you may now see 
with your own eyes whether a place like this 
is fit for such as you. Wernstuk is mad ! " 

" Not so mad as you think, my good 
woman," said I. " At least not in the present 
case. What his accommodation is, I know 
not ; but his prices suit me excellently. 
Therefore, let the door be shut, and stir the 
fire, for it is very cold." 

Ja, ja. mein Herr ! " said the man in 
the Flushing coat with a broad Westphalian 
accent ; and he betook himself eagerly to obey 



| my commands, while his companion whom 
the landlady called Tillmans placed a chair 
close to the fender, and asked me to sit down 
on it. " Since you insist on remaining here." 
j added he, " we will at least do all we can to 

I make you comfortable." 
But I asked to be forthwith shown to a 
i room where I might wash and dress. The 
I man in the Flushing coat looked astonished, 
i and the pale features of the landlady bore an 
expression of blank dismay. She hesitated 
; for some moments, and then explained to me, 
| that there was no room in the house but this, 
in which a fire was kept, and that to wash 
and undress in any other room would give 
me my death of cold. We were interrupted 
by a violent knocking at the street-door, 
Avhich being opened, admitted the landlord, 
the pale woman, and half-a-dozen men, who 
j were evidently the worse for liquor, and who 
would have been the better for some water 
and soap. Their entrance was the signal 
I for a scene of confusion, which lasted until 
the appearance of the landlord ; who, with a 
huge dish full of hot potatoes, gave the signal 
for dinner. 

A dozen eager hands were at once in 
motion to assist him. The table, which still 
bore the traces of the last meals, was covered 
with a coarse cloth ; Louis, the waiter, 
emptied a basket of tin spoons, knives, and 
iron forks, on the table ; and while the man in 
the Flushing jacket, armed with a large knife, 
prepared to act as carver, by stripping him 
self of his upper garment and tucking up the 
sleeves of his shirt, the company arranged 
themselves round the table, and made an un 
ceremonious attack on the provisions, which 
consisted of cold beef, boiled mutton, sausages, 
and the hot potatoes. The appetite with 
which the company eat was truly edifying, and 
the pauses of the meal were duly filled with 
laughter, disputing, and swearing. Each guest 
seemed eager to impress all others with his 
great proficiency in London life. 

Coffee was brought in after dinner, and 
the men, scarcely any of whom had as yet 
found employment in their respective trades, 
produced large pipes, and fell with great 
vehemence to smoking and disputing ; while 
the landlady and the pale woman, with the 
embroidered skullcap, sat down in a further 
corner of the room. 

Presently, a man in rusty black entered 
with a boisterous air, which was evidently 
assumed for the purpose of conciliating the 
good-will of the landlord, who at once wel 
comed the new-comer. " You are just in the 
nick of time, Mr. Speellman," said he. " There 
is foreign money in the house." 

" Great demand for sovereigns, eh 1 " said 
Mr. Speellman. "Well and good. I have 
brought gold and silver, and give as much 
for a dollar, or florin, as any man in the trade." 
" Gentlemen and ladies ! " cried the land 
lord. " You hear what Mr. Speellman says. 
He is ready to change whatever coins you 
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LOST IN LONDON 






may I 

: -ni-li nioii.-v 

Some . l.p.k - out ii 

of su i-] .rise, and hastened to the taKI-. Mr. 

Speellman pnlu I a lai _ . l.-ath.-r 

of English moiiev, and did, what h&lt;- oal 
littli- oiisin.-- i-y one. The. man in 

theCalpacandthe wearer of the Flushing coat, 
alone, hud n. iiange. The ; 

changer wax -.jo, when he - 

latter, who I i with a grav. 

"Ah, Braun!" said h&gt;, "I have t 
found anything for you. Bad time for : 
now. Winter no horses in town. S -hmi.lt, 
I say, what are you doing here ? Why an 
al your work in Whitechapel ? " 

"Because some one has kn&gt; &gt;;! a nail 
into my cask, and I ve mn that nail into 
my foot." 

ie one has knocked a nail into your 
cask ! " said I. " What do you mean ? " 

" Why," said he, turning to me, while the 
-.-hanger left the room, " I am 





I find ditliculty in mom 

have always a mind to i 1 sleep. 

My husband abuses me ; he says it is my 

laziness. But it is the disease; I 

Here," she pressed her hand ..n her breast, 

" is a spot which burns like fire. It makes me 

cough. 

I knew the poor woman srx. 
and that death was at her heart. She sat 
there for a long time, coughing, and t-lling 
me of her father s farm between Dllren and 
StolKerg ; of the rich green meadows and the 
wild forests ; of the Corpus Christ i pro 
cessions, when she and her maiden : 
crowned the rustic altar with flowers ; 
the merry Kirmesses on the Rhine, where 
she had danced. She said s .- 
so fond of dancing, and that she ha 

i all through the short, starrv summer 
nights, and walked home after sum:-.-, wli.-n 
the dew was on the deep grass, and the birds 



penter by trade ; but finding no work, I en- were in tl,. 

aged myself with a fellow in Whiteehajwd to Hut 1 had to attend to my own affairs. 



had no friends in ! I u-re was one 

man, however, to whom a mutual friend had 
:&gt;&lt;! my fate and fortunes. He was at 
P.rivrhton. To Brighton I con- 
solved to go, after I had tiixt informed him of 
my arrival in London. I called for -.-. 



skins. I have done it now a fortnight, 
l&gt;ut some one who wished for my place dis 
abled me by knocking a nail into my cask." 

I could not make out his meaning. 

" 1 had to get up at three in the morning," 
he explained ; " I undressed, and then went 

into a cask with hare-skins, which I had to; materials, indited a letter, and : 
stamp upon all day long. If I continued that j to bed, before the wilder part 
work till seven or eight in the evening, I j of the house returned from their exj 
could earn about a shilling a day; just on London life. The bedroom to which 1 was 
enough to keep me alive." i shown, though at the top of th. h 

" And were you tricked out of so miserable wet and cold as a cellar. The j 
an employment ? * j unpapered walls was, in many ; 

" Certainly. There are dozens who wait j and the floor looked as if it h;-d but j 
for one of the workmen to fall ill ; and, if they j washed. Fancying this to )., 
have to wait long, they make him fall ill by j angry at this unseasonable attempt a- 
secretly disabling him. Every one has his | ness; but, when I awoke m-v : 

place so long as he can keep it. They are all j found that this was the tisu . 
Germans who work there, and many of them | the floor. It was always wot 
&lt;T in their trades ; but they cannot the room \ 



I other employment." 
This ait . 



What 



London to bring one s lalx&gt;ur to ! 



M -n stillness in the room int. ; 
the train of my thoughts. I looked up and 
found !1 the guests were gone to 



standing upon the other : room, 

which was very small, i ade to 

contain three persons, or. i ; 



I chose the topmost bed, for I tl 
I was safest if the " fitting*" 

hing of the tpw n. Mr . \V. mstuk and 1 kept i&gt; i ,.n t-x- 

a wuoden chair close TO me, ami amination, that the Htraw over which the 

- lay, and ": 
the bla: 

lied would L : with 

this Tii awoke 

iu the morning 1 was chilled 
found th an 

3 



which 

sutiered from it I 



d \i l.ntly. i bad cough, 

I : have you long 
n it f" " \ ;y long, 

said the poor woman ; " it has come on 
gradually, and is v- now. I had 

IMIUS fever ii.. uas my tirst 

. and it was dn-adtul. I wa&gt; 
my mind, Ix&gt;rd knows how l..i 

. from 

\eaklless. 

1 wi.sh I could L O th.-re a^ain. I \\ 



all \n\~ 

. ledam, 
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wild young men, who, the evening before, 
had gone to see the town, were elated 
\\ ith the night s adventures. They spoke 
highly of a certain house of public resort in 
" Dog Street." Mr. Wernstuk, the landlord, 
was noisier, and his whiskers were, if possible, 
more shaggy than the day before. His 
wife still complained of her illness. She said 
her cough had been very " trying " during the 
night. 

After breakfast, I set off for Brighton, 
where I had an interview w ? ith Mr. Vitriol, 
the author, to whom I had been recommended. 
I had been assured I could confide in Mr. 
Vitriol, and I gave plain and candid answers 
to the searching cross-questions about my 
prospects with which he assailed me. I told 
him my plans and intentions ; nor did I conceal 
from him that it was of vital importance to 
me to be at once employed. He drew his 
eyebrows up, and the corners of his mouth 
down, and said it would not do. He ex 
claimed at the crowds of Englishmen who 
wanted literary engagements, and mentioned 
the number of applications he had received 
within the last month. " I believe it," said I. 
" But those people had not the good fortune to 
be particularly recommended to Mr. Vitriol." 
He smiled, but grimly, and plied me with 
new questions. He made me confess that I 
was almost penniless, and that my sole 
resource, at present, was my pen. He con 
demned me for having come to England, 
spicing his condemnation with a little blas 
phemy. I was resolved to suffer all, rather 
than offend him ; for he seemed desirous of 
hiking offence ; so I merely replied that I 
had told him of my misfortunes, and that I 
had come to England because poverty in a 
foreign country seemed preferable to poverty 
at home, where people knew me. I entreated 
him to look at some of my productions. He 
had no time. Besides, it was useless. A 
foreigner could never write English. I asked 
him to try me but once ; but he said again 
it would not do. I might still have spoken. 
I might have said many things ; but there was 
something in Mr. Vitriol s manner which 
crushed me. I felt my spirit broken. 

I was obliged to accept the bed which 
Mr. Vitriol offered me in his house. That 
night was dreadful. Mr. Vitriol said in the 
morning he would think about my case, and 
asked me meanwhile to stay in his house. 
I had no choice, and accepted. Mrs. Vitriol, 
his wife, seemed afraid of me ; not because I 
am a very formidable person, but because 
I was poor. To relieve her of my presence, 
and myself of the awkwardness of continually 
repeating my name to her, which she could 
not remember, I walked about Brighton all 
day, and felt miserable when I saw people 
meet and shake hands. It made me feel my 
loneliness. Next morning Mr. Vitriol sent 
me to London. I was but too happy to go. 
Indeed, I would have gone the day before, 
had I not feared to give him an occasion to 



be offended. He said my circumstances were 
such, that I must be at once employed. He 
would give me a letter of introduction to a 
friend of his, whose literary career he had 
fostered. That friend should take cheap 
lodgings for me, and I should write to give him 
my address. He would then send me letters 
of recommendation to publishers and authors ; 
in fact, he said all he could say to send me off 
easy. I understood afterwards that his wife 
had persuaded him to give me some hope, 
lest despair should drive me to commit 
suicide in his house ; a circumstance which 
would have unpleasantly disturbed their 
iomestic arrangements. 

It was about seven in the evening when I 
knocked at the door of the house in Soho, 
where Mr. Pebble, the man to whom Mr. Vitriol 
had addressed me, lived. I had promised 
Mr. Vitriol to deliver the letter that very 
night ; for it contained some information 
which it was important Mr. Pebble should 
have at once, and Mr. Pebble should assist 
me in finding cheap lodgings, because I was 
" hard up." There is at times something 
soothing in a cant phrase ; it takes the sting 
off a humiliating position by making it 
familiar. The woman who answered my 
knock told me Mr. Pebble was out, but she 
expected him back every minute. On my 
inquiry where I might wait for him, she 
directed me to a coffee-shop in St. Martin s 
Court ; and I sallied out in search of it, 
carrying my carpet-bag with me. I had by 
this time grown heartily tired of my carpet 
bag. It was not heavy ; but it had become 
torn during the journey, so that it was awk 
ward to carry, and it exposed me to the 
attacks of all the boys about the streets, who 
continually offered to carry it for me. After 
some trouble, I found St. Martin s Court and 
the coffee-house, where I dined on a cup ol 
coffee and some dry toast. 

When I called on Mr. Pebble next morn 
ing, he said that lodgings, such as I wished, 
might be found in one of the smaller streets 
between Oxford Street and Tottenham Court 
Road, and he accordingly accompanied me 
to that quarter of the town. There were 
many bills in the windows, but we had to 
see a great many rooms before we found one 
which would suit me. I knew lodgings in 
London were not cheap ; but I had no idea 
that such exorbitant prices could be asked 
for rooms like those which I saw. We found 
at last two rooms on the top of a house in 
Percy Street, at a comparatively moderate 
rent ; and Mr. Pebble urged me to take them. 
I did so, with a heavy heart, for all the money 
in my pocket would scarcely suffice to pay the 
first week s rent. I said I would come to 
the house that very afternoon, and was about 
to go for my carpet-bag, when Mr. Pebble 
told me that it would look very lad if I carried 
my luggage myself. He said I must send a 
porter with it ; it would only be a shilling 
only a shilling ! He looked like a man who 









M down. 

!y known of how much :: 
anee a shillin. 

An hour aft.-!- &gt;un-: I U.-I.T t., Percy 
Street, ami \v.-nt up tin- ilark -tair-i to my 
rooms. The bedroom. which 1 
struck me as o.ld ami .lamp, but in th- 
of the sitting- mom l&gt;urnu&lt;l a cheerful tin-, 
which lighted the whole apartment. It may 
npjiear strange that in my straitened cir 



cumstances 1 should hav 



myself 



with two r&lt;&gt;" i "lily say th.v 

two rooms together were smaller and cheaper 
than any one room which I had seen. Tin- Led- 
room, whch communicated with the landing 
top of the stairs, was just large enough 
t .1 hld a bed and a small wash-hand stand. 
I h.- sitting-room was of the rise of a moderate 
dining-tabie. There was a view from tin- 
window of a block-tin manufactory, where a 
l&gt;ell was rung at the end of every hour. 
There was an incessant noise of the 
engine and the hammers. When Londoners 
advertise rooms of this kind, they put in an 



asking win-tin -r 1 \\ 

once, or whether lh&lt; 

gone out to my L 

word iusineu, for it reminded me th.v 

none. It is true there was a hope that I 

should oon be employed ; but tli 

thing in that very hope which 

I had duly informed Mr. Vitriol i.t" u. 

address, and written my name in 

for the information of the lit; 

servant; for I was very nervoi, 

letter being lost. The postman s km.. 

my heart beat ; and I was 

choked with emotion, when, imm. 

after that knock, the girl came 

listened with trembling eager: 

sound of her steps. There was i 

me. Since there was none, the id ia 

letter had become fixed in my mind. 1 

thought of it during the day I dr-an 

in the night. In the meanwhii 

time equally between writing and walking. 



uce ih.-a -the situation is cheerful." j Economy was my grand object; 1 
I was visited, on my arrival, by a little j ranee of the town made saving diih &lt;- 
sen-ant, who looked as if she had been made proceedings in the first days struck m&lt; 
on purpose to fit the room, she was so small ! times as being penny wise and shillinir t oolMi ; 
and thin. She brought a candle, and looked but at last I hit upon a plan of 
at me with almost as much interest as I did pence a-day for my eating. Sau&gt;a _ p - rolls .- r. 
at her. She said, " Miss Brown had told her j very fat, and, consequently, satisfy-in";. I 
to ask whether I wanted anything for supper." | bought one for my breakfast, one for dinm r. 
I was about to say, no; but I recollected and a third, which I ate at ni Jit. to make j,..- 
Mr. Pebble s advice about appearances, and go to sleep. I never l&gt;ouL p ht all tl.: 
told her I would go out for my tea. time, but went out for each, in order 

I went out and took a walk up Ox ford something to do. Now and then, l-n 
Street, partly with the intention of buying fond of smoking, I stinted nays, 
writing materials; partly in order to accus- and bought a cigar instead, ritill following 
torn myself to the London streets. London j Mr. Pebble s advice about appear- 
street life has an astonishing influence on the usually took my walks between tin. 
minds of new-comers. The strong glare of in the afternoon, to impress the jn-ople in the 
light in the principal thoroughfares, and the ; house with the idea I bad 
comparative darkness in the streets where Nevertheless, I saw my few shili; 
there are no shops, joined to the incessant j vanishing ; and one anxious day pas&gt; 
rattling of wheels, and the crowds of people j another without a letter from .M r 
going and coming give a foreigner a dizzi- I had meanwhile written an essay about the 



in the head. I had seen, in Wellclose 
Square, how violently London operated on 
the lower classes of my countrymen ; they 
; almost as drunk with the town as 
with the liquor they had taken. On me it 



in a different 



I saw every 



thing confusedly, and my ears were almost 
stunned with the DO&M. I walked as in a 
dream. I was curious to see, and yet I could 
not mark anything. I must have passed 
half-a-dozen stationers shops ; yet I had 
almost reached the end of Oxford 
before I foumi one. When I entered it, 1 
talked confusedly, and my manner was so 
trembling, that toe shop-people stan-d at me 
with surprise. I had irivat ditHculty in finding 
my way Lack, and was extremely I 

\ lay down on the little "flock Led. 

;-_dit. I had no dreams. 

hich I passed in my lodg- 



state of Prussia, which I to,,k to Mr. 1 

and asked him to procure its ii 

in some journal. He put it i 

was very busy just then, but hoped, in 

night or three weeks time he should find 

leisure to look it over, which he m 

before he could recommend it. ! 

hint that its immediate &lt;i : great 

importance to me, and that the i...,kii 

it would scarcely take him half an hour. II 
contemplated ment, 

ami gT .i.nd petti-h 

manner. In u oinu awav. I thought 



&lt; J -rman mir- 

wheat when the child was hungry, and, by 

the time the 1. 

. ivc.l a let- 
Vitriol. I could hardly r.a&gt;l it t -r tr. i: 

I that Mr. \ 
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[Conducted by 



to town, and that lie wished me to call 
upon him the next morning. There was .sonic 
hope in being appointed to meet him. The 
night passed away in feverish impatience. 

I punctually attended the appointment. 
Alas ! my interview with Mr. Vitriol showed 
me only that I had nothing to hope from him. 
His first question was, whether I had found 
out and obtained pecuniary assistance from 
any of my countrymen ? At first I did not 
exactly understand the meaning of his words ; 
but, when I did, I felt greatly insulted, and 
told him I wanted no assistance, except lite 
rary employment, which none of my country 
men in London could give me. " The only 
alms I want are the wages of labour." He 
shrugged his shoulders, and said he would 
talk to some publishers. I might do transla 
tions. But he would not hear of giving me 
letters to those publishers. A personal inter 
view with him was better ; I should hear 
from him. 

To say that I left Mr. Vitriol in despair, 
would be a wrong description of my state of 
mind. The sickening hopes which hitherto 
confined my energies, had proved fallacious. 
I had done with them. Still I was resolved 
not to despair of anything, and to hope every 
thing. After returning from Mr. Vitriol s 
house, I formed my plans, I would offer 
my services to all London papers and peri 
odicals ; I would try to live upon next to 
the result. My state of 



nothing, and wait 

mind was very strange ; it w 

and anxious than it had been during the 

previous week. There were even times 

when I could smile and find an interest 

in the deep importance which pence and I 

farthings had acquired in my eyes. I could 

reconcile myself to the present, but dared not 

think of the future. 

Meanwhile, I studied the names of journals 
in the news-vendors shops, and wrote to the 
editors, stating my case and asking for em 
ployment. The delivery of the letters at the 
offices was very instructive to me ; it made 
me acquainted with the principal stz-eets of 
the town. I delighted in carrying my own 
letters ; it gave my excursions some purpose, 
beyond the mei e walking. I wrote and 
carried some letters each day, but I received 
no answer whatever. I had, meanwhile, re 
formed my way of living, by discovering a 
shop in High Holborn, where little hot 
things, which they called meat-pies, might 
be had for a penny. They were very indi 
gestible, and, I doubt not, unwholesome ; but 
they did for me, because anything indigestible 
was just what I wanted. Good digestion was 
precisely the thing to be avoided. As the 
days and weeks wore on, I felt time more 
and more heavy on my hands. I had now 
nobody to speak to ; for, the last time I had 
called on Mr. Pebble he looked so alarmed, that 
I could not repeat my visit. I had no books 
to read ; there was absolutely nothing I could 
do, except writing. But then I had great 



reason to be careful with my paper. I amused 
myself now and then by crossing the Leaves 
of an old copy-book with short notes of my 
feelings and impressions. My little servant 
had grown sulky. It seemed as if the days 
would not end, and the nights were very 
long. I could not go to the expense of 
having a fire, and remained in bed the 
greater part of the day, to keep myself warm. 
Christmas Day passed away almost unheeded. 
I had no almanack, and would have remained 
unconscious of the beginning of the new year, 
but for my little servant, who said she was 
going to spend New Year s Day with her 
friends at Hackney. 

January set in with severe weather, and 
I fell ill. I felt glad of it ; for a total loss of 
appetite was one of the first symptoms of my 
illness. My appetite had, of late, been very 
troublesome. I was never blessed with so 
large a capacity for eating, than when I least 
had the means of doing it justice. When the 
fever left me, in its stead came all the pangs 
of a morbid hunger." 

The unfortunate gentleman, during the first 
walk after his recovery, calls on a German 
bookseller, from whom he obtains leave to 
sit in the shop sometimes and read gratui 
tously. The bookseller invites him to tea 
one evening ; he stays late ; and, on returning 
to his lodgings, finds himself accidentally 
shut out. " There was no choice left," he 
says, " but to keep out the cold by walking 
! about the streets ; for to go to any hotel or 
I public-house was quite out of the question." 
1 So, wandering about the lonely streets upon 
a rainy January night, he was for a time lost 
in London. 

The bookseller and his connexions were 
eventually useful. The writer s acquirements 
were made known, and procured him employ 
ment. He is now connected with the Foreign 
department of an eminent journal, and 
prospers. 



SOUTH AMEEICAN SCEAPS. 

LA PLATA. 

IT was in 1848-1849 that I made my visits 
to the Sierra or mountain, the Pampas or 
plains, and the Pampas-Indians of the vast 
province of Buenos Ayres also called the pro 
vince of La Plata. I was not thoroughly un 
acquainted with the general nature or the 
principal features and remarkable aspect of 
the scenery and native population of the South 
American provinces ; nevertheless, in the 
course of these visits, I was struck with as 
much of novelty and interest by the remark 
able objects everywhere around me, as if my 
mind had not been previously impressed with 
any preconceived ideas of any of those objects, 
by means of the general information I pos 
sessed. I expected to see an immense river, 
and many considerable rivers of less magni 
tude, but whose size, in many European 
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, hut I 
.11 ot beh.ilii.: 
BO immense as th&gt;- 1 
Uruguay, or the Parana. I likewise c\ 
to view a v i plains pr- 
from along tin- lanks of IA Plata further 
t han eye could i &lt;-aeh hut not an expauae so 
vjuit and characteristic as tint I aiMpa - 
the mount aii I the interior 
province, 1 ha&lt;l no adequate conception &gt;f the 
Sierra. 
As an old traveller, I always fee! 
comfortable, if, before taking a joum- 
any unexplored region, I ascertain as n 
possible of its geography. Possessed of such 
mfoi tnation, tome obstacles have been 
away from any line of route I may &lt; 1 


adopti in. T /itasasepa- 

l 1 j - : . . i \ 

north of Rio de Janeiro, at -e flow 
ing through a mountainous country, augments 
itself immensely, receiving, in i 
progress to the vast plains, mi; 
streams. It likewise there receivi-s the Para 
guay, which originating in a plain in the 
north, called Caiujios-Paresis, th. 
rainy season forms the Luke &lt; 
greatly augmented before it ili.M-r 
itself into the Parana, by recei 
comayo itself a large river which, having 
its source near Potosi, is the channel of ail 
the inland navigation from the IKII. 
Venneigo and the Salad o also flow into La 



fidence as J proceed through the unknown Uruguay from the side of Brazil. 



..in, try -h.-ivtMre. h.-!,,iv taking 

ju to the Sierra, or beyond, just lead you by 1 1 



Bearing in mind, as far as y&lt; 

nblage of magnificent rivers, and th- 

hand, aii-1 j take thousand minor streams perpetually ; 

a bird s eye view of La Plata. down the divers mountains of the far 

Look tirst on La Plata as much as you ing Sierra, picture an apparently intei i 
can see of its breadth and its length, and , expanse of pampas, or plains not . 
whatever your notion of it may be, I must nor prairie-like in apjtearance, whose 
confess that the more I behold in reality, or undulating surface forms a line of 
in memory, or in description, of this magnih - ! scarcely broken, save by abrupt ani 
cent river, its vastness impresses me more perpendicularly rising mountains &lt;! 
and more with that inexpressible feeling ordinary form and aspect, and numbei 
which I think no other object in nature, not hills among the intermediate valle\ 
even the wildest grandeur of the highest sected by innumerable rivers an.) 
mountains, so powerfully inspires one with, and covered by multitudes of wild cattle, and 
after the first view, as the sublime expanse of you will then have a very inadequate idea of 
waters, though peacefully slumbering in their the vast ness, the wildness, the magi, 
might, commanding the majesty of silence and the dreary ami awe-inspiring peculiarities 
around. In breadth, La Plata equals that of of those regions, thus possessed of so many of 
the Amazons, and is navigable by vessels of the grandest elements of picturesqu- 
considerable tonnage, even to the distance of i in its more savage aspects, 
four hundred leagues from its mouth. Of its I The apparently interminable Pampas of 
vastness the European traveller will be able Buenos Ayres are at a distance 
to form some idea from the fact, that one of hundred leagues (three hundred ! 



the many tributary rivers flowing into I A j miles) south from the town of Bueix . 
Plata, the Uruguay, is itself in "magnitude j almost equally divided bv th.- ivmarkable 
one that surpasses the Rhine or the Elbe, chain of mou 
In speaking of the Uruguay, it must not be J runs from e 
n that at its mouth its breadth is so j frontier of 
1 1 at the eye cannot from anv point take i Colorado, as 
in both its banks at one view not even from out sufficient 



one that fl ie JMiine or the Kiln-, chain of m. - 

In speaking of the Uruguay, it must not be I runs from east to west. Tak 

" the Pampas to 
it is usually consider.-, i, but with- 
i.-ax.n. we sl;..;iM tin.l that the 
.- of the river ; and tha an thence to the Sierra is lit; 

two hundred leagues higher up, it requires i than one hundred leagues, 
an hour to cross it. Before I proce&lt; ^ierra, I had 

In another tributary of La Plata, the frequently heard ai "f those 

Parana, itself an inu is the great j trivial little supei ; : tiie gossips 

t will infair 





Cataract .art h degree of every country delight in circulating. It 

of latitude, not tar from th.- city of Ouayra), | is believed that, r 



which, over t i leagues, hurls 

itself with ever-incre:using rapidity and impe- 
over and amongst numbi rlesfl . 
ngularands . Of all the 

.iy rivers, th.- largest by far. it is 
asserted, is the P. 

ition of La Plata by f 

geographical purp- 



- 

iry. I app: 

si wh.-n it 
and dry. as tin- -.-la-- \\oul-i in- 

- became covered with 
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sombre clouds. I looked above and around, 
and showers of thin rain enveloped the whole 
range of the mountains. 

The first sight of the Sierra is startling. 
Fatigued with long journeys through Pampas, 
which discourage the heart by their seeming 
interminability, while even the eye, which, 
loves to rove wherever new objects of interest 
may be discovered, becomes satiated, the 
sudden appearance and peculiar aspect of the 
Sierra, starting into existence by magic, and 
stepping forth, as it were, from the surrounding 
Pampas to meet your approach, strike the tra 
veller witha sensation of aweaud astonishment. 
The gigantic eminence, the Sierra, already 
rises forth immediately from the surrounding 
Pampas, alike on the north side and the south 
side. There can be no doubt that this Sierra 
is a single detachment from the Cordilleras, 
which, in various forms, traverse the whole 
Southern Continent of South America. Ge 
nerally speaking, it is much more remark 
able for its curious formation, than its height ; 
for the highest point is not more than be 
tween eleven thousand and twelve thousand 
feet. 

There are, contiguous to Tandil on the 
eastern side, several conical mountains of 
sandstone, which are surrounded by enor 
mous blocks of the same stone. Every one 
of them shows evident signs of the most 
violent demolition in, probably, a former age, 
and, doubtless, by volcanic action. Immense 
heaps of immense stones are there in various 
and curious formations. Amongst this chaos, 
of what I regarded as the disjointed compo 
nents of mighty mountains in their throes of 
agony, there is one which, although in its 
general structure and nature it may be justly 
viewed as a specimen, in one particular pre 
sents a phenomenon scarcely again to be found. 
It is this : on the very summit of a perfectly 
conical mountain about eight hundred feet in 
height, thus surrounded by these multiform 
accumulations, there lies at the very edge of 
the top of the cone, and inclining from the 
south side of it over a precipice of nearly 
six hundred feet, an enormous stone, re 
markable for its position upon a mountain 
eight hundred feet high. It measures forty 
feet in height by one hundred and twenty 
feet, and reposes on a small base, a kind 
of pediment or pedestal, of only four feet 
in circumference. There it has been rocking 
and balancing itself for ages im defiance 
of tempests and hurricanes, spite of all the 
efforts made to disturb its equilibrium by 
every person who climbs up to see it. Unlike 
a similar stone in Cornwall, which was thrown 
down by a naval officer, who at a great cost 
was made to replace it, nearly every strong 
wind moves it on its small base, always 
shifting it towards the precipice and back 
again. The north wind particularly, which 
blows under the longest side of it, inclines it 
BO much, that when I viewed it under the 
action of that wind, every one of our party 



expected to see the gigantic mass, at every 
moment, hurled down the precipice. 

The whole range of the Sierra is, what is 
there called, populated ; that is to say, it 
belongs to various persons, and forms many 
Estaucias, which are generally situated iu 
valleys, on the banks of the numerous small 
rivers. A long and very hard grass covers 
the whole district of the Sierra. The grass is 
found there only, and although it is the abode 
of the great and small game, which abounds 
there, no animal touches it as food. Deer are 
not numerous there ; but there are, in 
abundance, partridges of various sizes, wood 
cocks of several classes, ducks and geese in 

reat variety, ostriches, lions, foxes, snakes. 

he muiita is an armadillo which lives in 
small holes, and appears to require many such 
habitations. The number of such holes is so 
great that the greatest caution is necessary 
in riding quickly through the valleys. The 
peludo is another species of the same class, 
differing from the former (the inulitci) in 
respect of it being larger, flatter, of lighter 
colour, and covered with shaggy hair under 
the belly. The peludo is found also in the 
Pampas, and throughout the South American 
provinces ; but the mulita lives only in the 
Sierra. It is much esteemed throughout 
South America on account of the delicacy of 
its flesh. It may be easily taken if attacked 
in front, while facing you ; but otherwise its 
capture alive is extremely difficult and impro 
bable. The lion or puma is only ferocious when 
protecting its young ; a ferocity springing 
solely from its natural affection for the young. 
This is strongly exemplified in its behaviour 
while hunted under circumstances which do 
not excite the protective energies of its 
natural affection. Pursued by the dexterous 
Guachos, mounted on horseback, it is a 
singular spectacle to behold an animal so 
powerful, when hotly pressed, after a swift 
and perhaps long pursuit, suddenly lie down, 
turn his head in the direction opposite to 
that of its pursuer, like a dog expecting to 
receive the whip of his master, or, as if having 
resolved upon an unconditional surrender, 
thus places itself in the best possible position 
to be enmeshed in the toils of the lasso. Of 
course the Guacho throws the never-erring 
lasso over the willing neck of the lion, thus 
croiiching a single turn of his horse and the 
wretched beast dies. Indeed, few wild animals 
in this country can be designed " game," in 
the sporting sense. Partridges are almost as 
easily to be captured. In the districts of the 
Sierra scarcely a fowling-piece is to be found. 
Mounted on old horses the older the better, 
because it is desirable that when you dis 
mount, for the purpose of your " sport," your 
horses should remain standing you proceed, 
in company, armed with only a long stick. 
You will soon find yourself amongst innu 
merable coveys. You get off your horses ; 
this movement may cause some of them to 
rise a little ; but it is rather probable that 














Qting, have h:ul any nth--! 
jiart ridges tin 
run a little farther off at their &lt;&gt;t 



. . 

be the man to do - 
only left enough to pay for whitewash; 
front of the County Gaol. 

Tittlebatiugton is quite resp-&lt; 

th.-!.-. &gt;. It-i inhal itah!.- li 
envy and backbite one another as little as is 
compatible with resitectability in general; are 
as diarital.il- a* th-ir own 
vanity, and sometimes th-ir Ut-.i : 
allow them to be. Those among the;, 
have made money laud themselves, and are 
pointed out by others, as example 
those who have not made money ate 
same position as people who have no 
money anywhere else. It is needless to say 
thai such a parish possesses a tolerably 
some church; that, the duty of the 
being rather light, the tithes are exti 
high ; and that, consequently, this ], 
preferment has been always bestowed. 
the days of Cliarles the Second, n; 
gentleman holding a canonry worth almt 
fifteen hundred a year, besides an ai 
conry, and a couple of minor pluralit 

_ j ated, perhaps, at opposite points of tin-. 

Being of a greenish grey colour, at a short The rector in possession the Kever-nd the 
distance even, it is scarcely distinguishable Professor of Cingalese, as he is called by 
from the thick grass. It is not large, being | under-graduates of the College of !&gt; 
scarcely one foot one-and-a-half inch long. ! the Great was a most ecclesiastical character. 



Even if one or two 
take the trouble to fly, do not fancy tl&gt; 
will i-&gt;.-ajH- you : they do not wish to escape, 
and only fly a little way to save the i. 
the trouble of walking ; they soon fall again, 
only a little way off. As you appro; i 
or two may choose to exert a few more flaps 
of their wings, and therefore fly a few paces 
further. You may be sure none of them will 
take that trouble a third time ; few a second. 
You approach : as soon as one sees you, down 
it thrusts its head, concealing it in the grass, 
and remains perfectly motionless : a little 
touch of your stick, and the poor bird dies. 
So easv and gentle is its death, that I would 
term tin- touch that causes it a gentU one, if 
the result were otherwise than fatal. 

Tims the sportsman pursues his sport, if 

port it IK.-, wit In &gt;ut molestation ; that is, if he 

escape a deadly and insidious foe a certain 

snake in the grass, called the Vivora. This 

is the living calamity of the Sierra. 



There is no remedy for man or beast bitten 
or stung by the Vivora. 

Although, fortunately, the instances of 
people thus bitten have been rare, generally 



He ha. I been a dashing man in his 
but was reformed, and was inspired with a 
call to the ministry by the circumstai. 
family-living decidedly worth having, falling 



it is the horse that is the victim, whose cun- | in quite unexpectedly. How su&lt;; 
osity leads him to thrust his nose into the i abandoned the turf and the tain! 
haunts of this formidable little snake; and only be remembered by dirty men in dirty 
something more than his nose pays the penalty plaid frocks and fur caps, who luti.. 
of his curiosity before he can snort. Three the streets near St. Alfred, and pick 
minutes elapse, and the blood issues copiously : unrecognised existence by holding li&lt; &gt;: 
another minute or two, and the horse is dead, j expressing a wish to drink the In 

passers-by. How firmly he answ&gt; ; 

i bishop s question as to a " call," a 
long he was in persuading hii 
TiTTi.KHATiXGTu.N is a small sn u u parish, reality, I don t know ; but 1 do know 
ii a (|iiite three hours railway-journey from subsequent preferments had s&lt;-: 
h-indon. It contains plenty of people, some ! with his marriage with the cousii 
in have plenty of money, plenty of j nephew of the Earl of GrayiY . 



y, and plenty of other desirables. A 

great many more have neither much money, 

many superfluities, nor any gentility what- 

BYer. 

Tittlebatington, being boxed up, at some 



urse a canon cannot be expv 
read college prayers: the chaplain-;, wh&gt; liv.- 
sumptuously on seventy j- 
that. Our "canon s duty consi&gt;: 
occasionally to an Univen&gt;ii 



distance from any great trunk line, in a shady | and then reading cuminuni&lt;&gt;ii 
v:de that leads to nowhere in particular, rathrdral : 
has not felt any very sudden rise or fall 



in the social tide, such as some other places 
have experienced. I am not aware that the 
ueighlnmrhood, immediate and sur- 
n&gt;uii iiug, belongs to any one great family, 
iiave everything i : 
nsequentlv. very unpopular wit 
; nor do I belieTe that : 
any butcher, baker, or farnn-r, in th- 
bourh. u]&gt; the 



iocia. I!--, i 

sermon in Tit : parish ; whii-i 

chiefly ; extracts from his great 

w.,rk. - n of the S 

md being almost 

him l&gt;v no means a bad sort of man. 
OK sous were 
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all elected to scholarships of St. Alfred as 
soon as they were old enough. Knotty, who 
knew them at Tipton, says they were not 
clever, but that their father had great interest 
in St. Alfred. His daughters were infinitely 
accomplished, talked much of " society," and 
did a great deal of visiting among the poor, 
with whom they were not popular. 

With all the Reverend Hugh Philip Ogle s 
(we come now to his parochial name) faults 
of omission, he was tolerably well liked. He 
did not interfere with his parishioners. His 
curate, moreover, was a quiet sensible man of 
thirty, who performed the marriages christen 
ings and burials with unerring propriety. 
When he was wanted, he always came ; if 
people called, he was always at home ; he 
talked with the farmers about their crops, 
and joked with their daughters about getting 
married. He rode a seldom- clipped, clumsy- 
looking, but very sure-footed horse ; had a 
party of men from town to see him twice a 
year ; and had very little money, but never 
appeared to be in want of more. Altogether, 
the Reverend Charles Burchell, A.M., was a 
much greater favourite in the parish of Tittle- 
batington, than the Reverend Hugh Philip 
Ogle, S.T.P., Regius Professor of Cingalese, 
late fellow of St. Alfred the Great, Canon of 
the Most Holy St. John of Cappadocia, Vicar 
of Gllym-y-nannygoatte, North Wales, &c., &c. 

It was an evil day for the parish of Tittle 
batington, when the Reverend Charles Bur 
chell received a letter from the old Earl of 
Colbath Fields. The Earl of Colbath Fields 
wanted a domestic chaplain, and the Reverend 
Charles Burchell had been private tutor to 
the heir-apparent of that fair domain. The 
offer was tempting, and the Tittlebatingto- 
nians had forced upon them a farewell sermon, 
kind looks, and kinder wishes. Their return 
for these, were universal good wishes and not 
a few tears. 

So quiet and even had been the course of 
things hitherto, that people never dreamt but 
that the new curate would be just the same 
sort of man as the last ; and, that beyond his 
looking a little shy at first, the Reverend 
Charles Burchell s successor would be only a 
reproduction of the Reverend Charles Burchell 
himself. To be sure, Clipps, the stonemason, 
thought something might be got up for re 
pairing the porch of the church ; and Moggs, 
the churchwarden who was a retired dealer 
in furniture, and still did a little in building 
societies and bill-discounting had some vague 
fears for the cause of Protestantism. 

It was a great surprise to the public of 
little Tittlebatington, when four gentlemen, 
in long black coats of close and ungainly cut, 
with slender hoops of white linen round their 
necks, and with sleek, smooth hair, made 
their appearance at the inn of Tittlebatingtou. 
One of them was remarkably thin and bilious- 
looking. Though evidently young, he walked 
with a slight stoop, and his little grey eyes 
were constantly fixed on the ground. This 



was the new curate, the Reverend Arthur de 
Notre Dame, B.A., formerly of St. Martin s 
Hall. One of the taller gentlemen was the 
Warden of St. Immaculate s College, the eccle 
siastical disciplinarian of the Reverend Arthur 
de Notre Dame, and of his two other friends. 

Somehow or other, the new-comers didn t 
catch the feelings or partialities of the Tittle- 
batingtonians. A butcher-boy, who had read 
something about the Jesuits in an illustrated 
abridgment of Fox s "Book of Martyrs," 
expressed some misgivings on the subject to 
his mistress, who was well read in the novels 
published in cheap Sunday papers. But the 
greatest alarm was elicited by the enormous 
quantity of eggs consumed at the Fish and 
Golden Piece ; the landlord of which was 
seldom reminded of Lent until it was over ; 
and only then by the additional consumption 
of beer during the Easter week following. 
Two of the gentlemen walked about the 
place a great deal, and made various strange 
inquiries. The pew-opener was kept in pri 
vate conversation with the other two for 
upwards of an hour. When she re-appeared, 
the poor woman was crying very much, and 
expressing her happiness to the parish beadle 
that her eyes had been opened. to the deadly 
sinfulness of her past life. All this did not 
so much matter ; but when the church bell 
began ringing at a quarter to seven the next 
morning a thing unheard of in the annals of 
Tittlebatington the promoters thereqf were 
denounced as the promoters of a public 
nuisance. 

Mr. Moggs had thought they might as 
well have consulted him, the senior church 
warden, before they tampered with the belfry. 
His dignity was offended. He felt persuaded 
they were of the wrong sort ; and couldn t 
help arousing the partner of his joys and 
griefs, who was in a blissful state of drowsy 
unconsciousness. 

Mrs. Moggs was as fond of sleep as any 
other mother of a family of fifty-two years 
standing. Her reply was rather querulous, 
but soon gave way to expressions of surprise 
and indignation. 

" To set the church-bell a ringing at this 
time of morning " 

"And without consulting the the church 
warden," burst in her better half, struggling 
to disengage himself from the refractory 
strings of his nightcap. " It s plain that 
they are going to try on the Oxford doings 
here but " 

The remainder of this sentence was lost in 
a hunt after certain articles of dress. Mr. 
Moggs shortly commenced shaving with ner 
vous energy. 

Mrs. Moggs was practical, rather than 
enthusiastic, and it occurred to her that 
her husband might as well have his breakfast 
before he started on his apparent errand of 
reform. Mr. Moggs who perhaps thought 
that fasting would be only an encouragement 
of what he was in duty bound to detest felt 



I tll&gt;- MIL 1." !. I I 

a li jlii lireakfast, coi hearing that the Reveren.l Arthur. 

quarters of a pound of cold In-ef Uwides a Dame had brought an homoeopathic case of 



couple of eggs, he started off, armed 

stern resolution of his own, and an admonition 

from hi* wife " not to lose his temper." 

But Mr. Moggs was too well known to be 
allowed to find lii.s way straight to the 
lodging of the new curate ; numbers of 



medicines with him ; and had act 
scrilx-d three globules of Bryonia of tl 
dilution, to an old woman with the lumbago. 
The thoughts of an homoeopathic dispensary, 
with the Reverend Arthur de 



uallv pr.- 



liniian, and subscriber of one guinea 



:ind, per annum, were fitting matter for alarm. 
while they rendered him still more anxious j fliis alarm wax increased by the old woman 
by curious suggestions and impi-oKable sur- herself, who talked homoeopathy, and recom- 
mises, they so completely bewildered him, j mended " globular*" to every one she met. 



that when he found himself in the presence of 
the Reverend Arthur do Notre Dame, he 
discovered that he had quite forgotten the 
miri&gt;ort of his visit; that is, ii ever he 
Lad any. 

voung clergyman received him in a ! 



TL.- organist, whose musical abilities were 
by no means of the highest class, r&gt; 
orders to introduce some chants which ap 
peared to have neither time nor tune ; and 
which put himself, the charity children, and 
the congregation into utter discord whenever 



uspicious-lookinff llack gown, and a black I they were attempted. A new style of i 
silk skullcap, which made Mr. Moggs feel ill j was introduced, consisting of a chant sonie- 
at ease. The reverend gentleman was quietly i what in the manner of Charles Mathews the 
polite in manner, and uot affable. The I Younger, only much slower. Some people 
brief, decided answers he made to a few rather liked it ; only it was spoilt, they said, 
clumsily -put questions, made the church- by the curate having the u neon trolJ able fal- 
warden feel completely " off his dignity," aa setto peculiar to early adolescence, which 
he afterwards confessed to his wife. The &lt; caused him to scream the words which he 
interview was not long, for Mr. Arthur s j ought to have delivered in the deepest bass, 
ecclesiastical nurse or warden happening to and to growl out the passages he ought to 
come in, such a conversation commenced re- j have delivered in a high treble. Those who 
spectiug bishops, rood-screens, rogation-days, couldn t read the prayers knew not a word of 
collections, and Pugin s window at St. Cathe- what was passing. 

rine s. that Mr. Moggs retired with a vague i The party who appeared most delighted 
notion of something called the Rubric, and a j with these changes, were the young ladies at 
still more vague one that something, he knew Crucifix House, and their worthy preceptress, 
not what, was going to happen. I Mrs. Arundel de Vox. It was no matter how 

As he went home, he had to endure a still unseasonable the time, but they were always 
larger round of questionings, and felt more at church, and Mr. de Notre Dame was as 
silly than ever. He fancied everything looked regular a daily visitor at the school-room as 
changed. Passing a bookseller s, he saw a the milkman. In fact, the young ladies were 
flaming advertisement of "Thoughts on Con- known to be employed iij&gt;on a su]*rb altar 
fession," by the Rev. Arthur de Notre Dame, cloth and carj&gt;ct, wrought in Berlin wool and 
B.A., and near it, "Tracts for the Seasons, silk, and young Rapid, of the Twelfth, who 
Part One ; on the Power of the Church in had been great in the "breaking up" balls at 
Absolution ;" the vignette of which was a Crucifix House, was disappointed of the em- 
Cardinal s hat printed in colours, with an broidered braces promised him by L.-I 
illuminated cross-hatching of crosiers. He Russellton, to whom he was engaged. Mrs. 
was dreadfully alarmed, and felt that some- j Linsey, who supplied Crucifix I louse with 
thing required to be "put down," although every requisite for the work -table, explMMd 
he didn t feel very certain what. A small i her fears that it would shortly be turned into 
stationer displayed a view of the window he a nunnery. This was, however, a mistake, 
had just heard of and a design for a proposed | Before many weeks the whole service was 
new church in the mediaeval gothic style, to j rendered so elaborate that people were 
be erected in a neighbouring parish by j so much occupied in looking at the clergy- 
voluntary subscription. j man officiating, that they had very little atten- 

Mrs. Moggs was, of course, terrified, and tion left for the service. Even variety of 
went to a dissenting tea-party that very j gesture and position that could bV brought to 
evening, in order to glean an impartial account i-ur U]MIM our simple ;iml imp 
of the new minister s proceedings. Mr. Moggs 
discussed the matter in the parlour of the 
Fish and Golden Piece, and went home rather 
the worse for that worst of helps to ai 
brandy-antl 



excitement was by no means confined 

churchwarden. It spread rapidly. 

tingtou medical men, who were 

two medical men in the 



mle 

full 



was brought into full play ; and as these were 
imitated by one part of the congregation, and 
sneered at by the other, a total ununr 
was the result. The plain, harmonious hymns 
hitherto sung by the charity children 
&gt; a bad attempt at cathedral 
c Gregorian chants were half st 
I&gt;ed out, to the misery ot the really 
the congregation. 
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At length those people who were not afraid 
of the rector, broke out into open complaints ; 
and angry vestry-meetings, at which the 
curate never made his appearance, roused a 
turmoil almost unknown within the memory 
of the oldest Tittlebatingtouian. The rector 
was much too indolent to interfere, and too 
haughty to listen to the complaints of laymen ; 
but feeling that he must do his duty, he came 
down from St. Alfred s, and preached a severe 
sermon against schism, heresy, and private 
judgment. This made matters worse. 

It must not be supposed that the Reverend 
ji Arthur de Notre Dame was not conscientious 
in much that he did. Possessed of some 
moderate property, h e was in reality spending 
more money in works of charity and church 
decoration than he derived from his stipend. 
But there was a cold repulsiveness in his 
manner, a strong pertinacity, which, while it 
disdained to give reasons, gave decided offence. 
The numerous clergy who frequently visited 
and officiated for him were of the same stamp ; 
there was little conciliation in their language 
or manner ; and what there was, was too 
evidently artificial and constrained to be 
agreeable. Without giving himself a mo 
ment s rest, the Reverend Arthur de Notre 
Dame did his duty so fully, that the congre 
gation began to look thinner and thinner 
every day. A few vehement sermons, in 
which excommunication was more than hinted 
at, and a constant adaptation of Popish lan 
guage in speaking of ritual-makers in short, 
an obvious determination to say and do odd 
things for opposition s sake, confirmed all the 
doubts, fears, and surmises of the most Low 
Church party among the Tittlebatingtonians. 

Chapels of a Dissenting character began to 
number many new faces among their congre 
gations. A popular London platform speaker 
came down, and lectured upon " The Pope the 
true Antichrist," at the Town Hall ; and an 
enthusastic haberdasher, who was chief deacon 
of the King Street Meeting-house, published 
" Groans from the Grave of John Huss." 
Finally, the drunken part of the community, 
who never went near a church, and whose 
only religion was a free use of oaths, wrote 
"No Popery!" "NoPuseyism!" "Down with 
the Pope ! !&gt; and other similar sentiments, 
often less delicately expressed, upon every dead 
wall, door, scaffolding and enclosure through 
out Tittlebatingtou. 

Mr. Arthur de Notre Dame had learning 
enough to render him tolerably self-confident, 
and religion enough to make him earnest and 
uncompromising ; but of the solid good sense, 
derived from mingling with others than the 
merely scholastic, he had little ; and in that 
modest self-diffidence which might have con 
ciliated even the refractory, he was utterly 
deficient. His parishioners spoke for the 
; Bible ; he spoke only of the Church : the 
Bible was only to be received in the qualified 
sense assigned to it by certain saints of anti 
quity, many of whom were incapable of 



reading it in the original language. It seemed 
to be his perpetual delight to use Popish 
phraseology, to dwell upon expressions likely 
to offend, rather than allay, the prejudices 
of his hearers ; and he, at length, openly 
professed his opinion, that, in matters of 
doubt, Home was the most natural court of 
appeal. 

The patronage of a few persons, whose 
vanity or fears had been interested, proved 
insufficient to withstand the growing current 
of popular disapprobation. Mr. Arthur de 
Notre Dame threw up his curacy in disgust ; 
and, having preached a sermon highly redo 
lent of mock martyrdom and but doubtful 
charity, joined two of his clerical companions 
in a visit to Rome for the purpose of having 
his doubts set at rest. 

Several heroic young ladies said the Reve 
rend Arthur de Notre Dame had been hunted 
out of the parish: a few wise old ones rejoiced 
in the comfort of going to church, and hearing 
and understanding, as they had done formerly. 
Mr. Churchwarden Moggs felt as if he 
was somebody once more ; and Dr. lodyne 
Wilks,M.R.aP., invited Mr. Potash, M.R.C.S., 
to a quiet chop, to discuss parochial matters, 
to condemn the rabid orthodoxy of Oxford, 
and the cheap fallacies of homoeopathy. 

A few years went by, a few curates made 
themselves unpopular by following the ex 
ample of their predecessor. Indolence and 
good living took the Reverend the Professor 
of Cingalese from the easy cares of this world 
to a more anxious reckoning in the next. 
The regrets which followed him were solely 
those of his own family, who lamented their 
now limited means and reduced establish 
ment. 

Joyful circumstance ! Mr. Burchell came, 
and came as their rector. Everybody was de 
lighted, for he was but little changed since 
they had known him when a curate. He had 
mingled more with the world; was perhaps 
more active and energetic ; but that was the 
only change. He preached for all, and against 
no one. As he had made no changes himself, so 
he made no violent reforms, in order to throw 
contempt upon his predecessors. The young 
ladies of Crucifix House had the satisfaction 
of seeing their altar cloth and carpet remain 
untouched ; but the candlesticks on the altar, 
which answered no purpose, were summarily 
removed. Mr. Moggs was sociably consulted 
as to enlarging the parochial school ; and 
forthwith gave ten pounds to further that 
object. So great was the unanimity which 
ensued, that Doctor lodyne "YVilks volun 
teered his gratuitous services as consulting 
physician to a rapidly-forming Dispeusaiy, 
provided Mr. Potash was appointed surgeon. 
The organist and charity children again rejoice- 
in short metre ; the service is no longer " in 
toned" ; the bell, except before the regular 
services, is silenced ; and Mrs. Moggs sleeps 
in peace till a late breakfast hour every 
morning. 
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IN THE NAME OF THE PROPHET 

OUR age, among other curious phen&lt; -na, 
has produced a new religion, designate 
monism, and a prophet, named Joe Smith. 
Within the last twenty-five years, tl. 
founded by this man has risen into I 
and swelled into the number of three hundred 
thousand. It exhibits fanaticism in its &gt; 
garb homely, wild, vulgar fanaticism sing 
ing hymns to nigger tunes, and seeing visions 
in the age of railways. This rise of the 
Mormons is, indeed, a curious and intei 
feature of our age. In sectarian history 
nothing so strangely important has hapj)ened 
for a century at least. 
In 1805 there was born in Sharon, Windsor 
county, Vermont, United States, a boy to the 
house of one Smith there. He was named 
Joseph. His parents poor industrious pe-.pli- 
moved shortly afterwards to Palmyra, N- w 
York. Joseph was brought up as a farmer. 
Joseph, a vigorous, wild, uncultivated boy, 
seems to havu been used to working from the 


favourably to Joe s visions. The time 
that, they told him, watt gone by; nb 
now-a-days ! Hut .! 
for In- felt some power in hims.-li : li-it that he 
was, in his way, a shining li_;ht but, like 
many oth.-r shining lights, .-.-t in a dr.-; 
thick horn lantern ! The fact 
naturally gifted, was wretchedly 
IVrhajMt it would be fair to say li 
to be able to do some good in his 
time ; so rushed into his career with 
ii.sguises to help him on. The 
would not listen to plain Joe Smith 
prophet, unaided. Joe Smith imi 
something to help him. In the Ni: 
century you must "rig" your spiritual : 
Joe thought, as well as any oth. r. 
make things pleasant, he set al-.u; c 
up his own accounts of his own pr . 
with a tale of the marvellous. Accordingly, 
in Ib27, a rumour spread about am : 
sous interested in these matters, that 
Smith junior, had made a . :u|M,rt- 
ance. Inspired by a vision, he had s. 
in a certain spot of ground, and th- 



beginning. His lot turned to the homely side discovered some records, written ou 
of affairs in general. What he saw of daily j apparently of gold," which contain---!, in 
life was the necessity of digging and dealing ;, Egyptian characters, an additional 
wliat he heard of religious matters was , This was, indeed, the " Book 
through the medium of a squabbling violent j from which the sect derive their n:i:. 
i.i. Joe s career was the lxx)k professed to be a sacred and 



t of these two influences : his " reli- 
preseuts, accordingly, two marked phe 
nomena; immense practical industry, and 
pitiable superstitious delusion. What the 
Mormons Jo, seems to be excellent ; what 
they say, is mostly nonsense. 

At the very outset of th.- story, we are met 
by the marvellous. Joseph Smith, the igno 
rant rustic, S----S vi Molts, lays claim to in^pira- 



narrative, reserved for the new pro) 
usher into the world, and ii 
one of the Mormon ajKwtli - 

"The Book of Mormon contain.- the 
of the ancient inhabilair 
were a branch of the hoi, 
tribe of Joseph; of whom the Indi.r 
still a remnant; Lir ;-al nation of 

them having fallen in 1 tattle, in the fourth or 



rant ni- .us, lays claim to inspira- j lliem Having UUMO in untie, in the lO 

t ion, and pretca U i.. . ..nnnunion with angeh* | fifth century, one of their projiln-t.&gt;, 
and wit u th. Div,: lleisajnam.- 



j)loughboy, and asp prophet; he 

is at dm what they call " wild," but re 

pents ; in his mil . and narrow 

be really has a genuine interest in the 

In this di.- 1 

ung Yankee throws up; ; 
!i-tty clearly, naturally -hr&lt;-\\ l \rt 
civil u lous. Hie neighboii! i what 



to make of Joseph ; lu- 









neighbouring miuisti rs did n 



nient of tht-ir hi.story, their pi . 

their doctrinr, n-liich he 

and a! .ng slain, the ircurd fell 

into the hands of his h. .n M 

hunted by his enemies, v,.. 

. : th, with a j 

fr..m (. i.oul.l b.- j . 

should K- )rought to light in t: 



. ,;id. 



di 



made 



alxut the ye;u~ four huiuii 
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a hill then called Cumora, now in Ontario 
county, where it was preserved in safety until 
it was brought to light by no less than the 
ministry of angels, and translated by inspira 
tion. And the great Jehovah bore record of 
the same to chosen witnesses, who declare it 
to the world." 

This book is extant (in its printed English 
form, of course) in the British Museum, and 
resembles the Scriptures about as much as a 
paraphrase of the Pentateuch by Moses and 
Son s poet ! It appears from all the evidence, 
in fact, that this book of Mormon was founded 
on a historical romance, written by an Ame 
rican author some years before Prophet 
Smith s time, which fell, while still in MS., 
into the hands of a friend of the prophet s, 
and which was sublimated into an " inspired " 
state by the prophet and a personal acquaint 
ance. It was followed by a book of doctrines 
and covenants. 

Not long after their publication, the success 
of these works was so great, that Joseph s 
i j faith in his own fabrications appears to have 
become wonderfully strengthened ; and he 
began, poor fellow, to believe in himself, and 
to take up prophecy as a trade. He had occa 
sional " revelations " to suit each new phase 
in his career. He professed also to work mi 
racles, and to cast devils out of the bodies of 
brother Tomkins and brother Gibbs, whenever 
those worthy men were troubled with them. 

The sect increased with great rapidity. It 
gained converts everywhere in the States. 
The disciples took the name of the " Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints." They 
held that these present days are the " latter " 
ones, preparatory to the Millennium. A 
material, eminently Jonathoniaii form of 
Christianity organised itself gradually 
Joseph had apostles and disciples ; once more 
the world saw a man believed in by his fellow- 
men, and reverenced as sacred. 

It sounds strange to hear of a church 
having a " location." But a " location " was 
the term they applied to their place of settle 
ment. Their first one was in Jackson County, 
Missouri. Here was to be the " New Jeru 
salem." Picture to yourselves loaded wagons 
travelling westward ; canal boats swimming 
low and deep down the rivers the tall 
brawny prophet with dark eyes : the Church 
is on its way ! One likes to see a love of the 
beautiful in Joe. Joe looks round the land 
scape, and sees " the great rolling prairies 
like a sea of meadows." Here was Zion at 
last, and Joseph had a " revelation " on the 
subject. His revelations are the oddest com 
positions scriptural phrase and sturdy busi 
ness-details blended. " Verily I say unto you, 
let my servant Sidney Gilbert plant himself 
in this place and establish a store !" This is 
an odd weaving together of velvet and fustian : 
like using Raphael s " Madonna " for a public- 
house sign. 

Prophets, we all know, are persecuted in 
all ages. Joe was no exception. But un 



happily Joseph was ludicrously persecuted. 
He was a martyr ; but a martyr to practical 
jokes. The brawny man was dragged from 
his bed one night by a horde of Methodists, 
Baptists, Campbellites, and other burning 
zealots. "Wild cries are heard through the 
night air ; the prophet is hauled along, 
furious orthodoxy buffeting him right and 
left Where is the tar-bucket 1 

The fatal bucket black and calm as a 
pool of Erebus is brought. Joe is ferociously 
annointed with pitch ; the thick dark fluid 
sticks all over him, and causes the plumage 
mercilessly coated over his sacred person to 
adhere as tightly as if he had been really 
blessed with wings. A saint tarred and fea 
thered is, indeed, a new chapter in the Book 
of Martyrs. The faith that could survive so 
tremendous a bathos was impregnable, and 
showed the unbounded power of the prophet 
over his followers. It took the whole night 
for the " inspired " friends of the prophet to 
cleanse his revered and canonised skin ! Yet, 
scared and bleared as he was raw as some 
goose plucked alive Joe preached the next 
day to his own egregious multitude. 

The agitation in Jackson County, Missouri, 
by degrees grew furious : there were Mormon 
newspapers and anti-Mormon newspapers: 
and when the pen and the leading article had 
done their worst, the sword, (the States name 
for which is " bowie-knife,") the bludgeon and 
the revolver were brought into play. Judge 
Lynch who never is to be bothered with 
juries, and decides in a second on his own 
responsibility was continually invoked ; and 
there were perpetual scenes of bloodshed. 
In the end, the war waxed too hot even for 
the dauntless Joseph. When he found that 
active valour was of no avail against his 
enemies, he betook himself to the courage 
of discretion ; the passive and better part 
of valour. He went away. In May, 1834, the 
entire community packed up its " notions " 
and effected a successful exode. 

We find that after their expulsion from Mis 
souri, they migrated to Illinois, and mustered 
fifteen thousand souls. Here they established 
a city, which they called " Nauvoo," or the 
" Beautiful," and by the consent of every 
body, worked right well. Joe was mayor, 
president, prophet ; spiritual and temporal 
head of the settlement. They now began 
to send out missionaries, and to build a 
temple of polished white limestone. It was 
one hundred and thirty-eight feet in length, 
and eighty-eight in breadth, surmounted by 
a pyramidal tower ; and was so elevated on a 
rising ground that it stood in the sight of the 
whole population. The Mormons spent a 
million of dollars on this edifice. 

We now view Joe at the summit of his 
career. Joe has military rank, and reviews 
his troops as Lieutenant-General. Drums 
beat, and flags are waved. He rides abroad 
a King. His Avork is now nearly done. The 
city grows around him daily ; houses with 
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gardens spring U{&gt; : the mill is 
constantly heard, 
describes the pros: 
vellous. The solid element of the . 
invented by Joseph Smith is, that it in 
culcate* work ; hard, useful, wi-aiih 
labour. The Prophet also incorporated into 
iiis.T-.- i a thorough aj&gt;;.r-.-i:.iioii of relaxa 
tion. That all work and no play makes a dull 
boy of Jack, noUxly knew better than Joe. 
One does not like to H(&gt;eak with levity of a 
prophet ; but, perhaps, the exact adjective 
for Joe s religion is jolly ! An air of jollity 
attend* the ia ; t ii. It is a jovial heresy ; a 
h*rts*y tliat "don t go home till uioj . 
Thus, after some squabbling, a small tight 
or two (not more intestine diaMMMn than 
fulls to the lot of most new communities) 


portant :V..!n ;n.- 
The asa saw the . 
Balaam could ooL In 1; 
anything terrible was hapi*-. 
ivpul.li. , we fiud lot locuttu t*i . 
bad indeed when the very ox had to have 
his say ! 
We now come to the close of .1. 
career. The peace and prusiierity of . 
were soon interrupted. The proph- 
Mi--.uri.iu enemies keiit harassing hi: 
litigation ; and /some bad sheep in h. 
flock gave him great trouble. " At th. 
he appears to liave been quite as c&gt;;. 
of the divinity of his mission, an the most 
credulous of his dixcinles," savs hu latest 
historian. No such thing : what . 
was destined to do, he had now doi; 



realised prosperity and ease. It was soon dissenters from Joe s Church ; heretics to his 
aprvad abroad that one of the first things heterodoxy ; who looked on the prophet as a 
realised in this good, substantial town of humbug. These were not genuine believers; 
Nauvoo, was plenty to eat and drink. In but wretched cunning impostors, who were 
consequence, Joe s disciples increased by the never " deluded ; " being far too bad for any 
thousand. All sorts of pleasant fellows who ! such innocent exercise of faith. These cotn- 
loved an easy life flocked thitherward. I mitted acts of licentiousness (such as cannot 

There was, travellers say, a healthy, happy be proved against Joe), and he had to excoiu- 
look about the place. Life rolled along there , inumcate some of them. They started a uews- 
in a clear, vigorous way ; like the flood of the paper, called the " Nauvoo Expositor." In 
Mississippi hard by. Joe himself is described | this they calumniated Joseph so vilely that 
as a "cheerful, social companion.* So very i his supporters rose; two hundred men at- 
social in his tastes, that there got about a j tacked the office of the journal an.. 
rumour that he had a tendency to make j muskets, swords, pistols, and axes, au&lt; i . 
" int.. a kind of New World &lt; irienud it to ashes. 

The proprietors, editors, reporter-, 
positors, and pressmen of the jouri. 
iai. to the town of Carthage, and ap{&gt;. 

We have read one or two of Joe s published a warrant against Joseph, his brother Hiram, 
letters ; they show a shrewd, hard-headed | and sixteen others. The warrant was served 
fellow, lie writes to one man " facts, like ! on Joseph as Mayor, and he refused to 
diamonds, not only cut glass, but they are the \ acknowledge its validity. Illinois instantly 
most precious diamonds on earth." There is j made preparations for civil war. Mormons 
a sturdy self-assertion about him ; and that ; gathered from all parts, and Auti-M 
wlf-assertion is perpetuated ; for the Mormons likewise. Governor Ford took the field : 
seem to dilfer from other sects chiefly in be- Nauvoo was fortified. Everywhere i&gt; 
li -ving the continued inspiration of their pro- the note of prtjjiaration for war. 
phets. Their faith with its materialism, its I Governor Ford issued a proclamation ailing 
rude hopes, its belief in the superiority of j on Joseph Smith and his brother to su: 
their best teachers, its heartiness in physical i pledging his word that they should 
labour is indeed a piece of genuine Trans- tected. They agreed, accordingly, t 
atlantic life, likely to hold together long, j their trial ; Joe, however, observing, with a 
"Book ot Mormon ] sad, calm heart, " I am going 1 

- 1. i 1! e TT i _- I it t 



Paradise. One of his apostles, Sidney Kigdon, 
d a doctrine concerning ".-jiintual 
h excited great sc.n 



implies a rugged, ignorant belief in Holy 
Writ, too. To speak seriously of our pro- 
phot, Jou Smith, we should say that the 
sturdy, illiterate, shrewd Yankee conceived 
power in him to do a work ; broodin over 



the slaughter, but I am calm an a sin. 
morning ! " (The tranquil, life-enjoying pro 
phet !) " I shall die innocent." 

now are to picture the brothers 
.-tii. Their assailants prowl uneasily 
round the walls ; there is a desperate hungry 
the hazy eyes of his rnde ignorance, such a j uneasiness about the mob they are afraid 
man, with a warm heart, might fancy many Joe will escape. One can fancy their inur- 
bt range things. Orthodoxy should consider muring reaching the prophet s ears the low, 
vli.096 fault it M that Joe Smithism couli humming, every now and 

erect itself into a sect ; orthodoxy should look J Tin the 27th of Juu 

at the three hundred thousand soul . it had been a warm sunn. 

u thc- ii. Tin- ru:: untry. Th 

;. ;.. 1, . \vi:!i f.v.- I 

ifelaaui learned ton &lt;in of their house 
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There was a rattle of musketry. They sprang 
forward against the door a bullet went 
through it. They sprang backwards. Open 
flew the door, and an armed mob with 
blackened faces came in. A flash and a 
roar, and down went Hiram Smith, shot. 
Joe s revolver snapped three times, missing 
fire. He made a bound to the window. 
Two balls struck him from the door one 
struck him from the window. There was one 
wild cry from his heart, " O Lord, my God ! " 
and down he i ell out of the window on the 
ground. They propped him against a wall 
there, and shot at him again, as his bleed 
ing body drooped forward from it. Four 
bullets were found in his body and will, 
peradventure, be carried to the credit side of 
his life-account. 

After his death, the Mormons had a time of 
sad tribulation ; a time of troubles from within 
and without. It is easy to see that sectarian 
ferocity was at the bottom of the persecution 
they met with. Governor Ford issued a pro 
clamation denying for himself any belief in 
their having committed certain crimes at 
tributed to them ; and sometime before, the 
celebrated Henry Clay had expressed his 
"lively interest" in their progress, and his 
"sympathy with their sufferings." But the 
neighbours could not be pacified ; the Mor 
mons had to go away west, once more ; and 
the town they had built was reduced to ashes. 
They crossed the Mississippi, and set out for 
the " Great Salt Lake Valley," away beyond 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Their passage is one of the most marvellous 
things on record. Colonel Kane of the 
United States, who travelled with them, has 
left an extremely interesting account of it 
We hear of wagons crossing the Missis 
sippi on the ice ; of weary journeys across 
wild prairies ; long chill nights of dead cold 
sickness and death ; graves dotting all th 
line of march ; seed sown here and there, with 
thoughtful benevolence, that after voyagers 
might find a crop growing for them. Then 
there were halts when " tabernacle camps 
were pitched, and hymns were chanted 
The prairies heard 

" By the rivers of Babylon we sat down and wept, 

sung there. Their depth of faith through 
that dreary journey was wonderful ; it seem 
to have warmed them like actual fire. 

They established themselves in the State o 
Deseret, and some of their body were th&lt; 
first who discovered the gold of California 
But it seems that the colony did not senc 
many there ; they esteem it their proper oflic&lt; 
to " raise grain, and to build cities." The; 
claim, too, the distinction of living in bette 
and higher relation to the Indian tribes thai 
any settlers have yet done. 

We have scattered up and down sue] 
remarks as we thought would illustrate Jo 
Smith s career. Let us say a word of th 
Mormon organisation. 



The Mormons are governed by elders, 
riests, teachers, exhorters, and deacons. An 
ipostle is an elder, and baptises and ordains, 
"he priest teaches, expounds, and administers 
acraments. The teacher watches over the 
hurch, and sees that there is no iniquity ; 
le exercises, in fact, a kind of censorship. 
?he elders meet in conference every three 
nonths ; and the presiding elder or president 
s ordained by the direction of a high council 
r general conference. 

By the latest accounts, the Great Salt Lake 
I!ity prospers very well. It is the capital ot 
he state of "Deseret," with boundaries ot 
mmense extent. They stretch from thirty- 
hree degrees of northern latitude, to a point 
vhere they intersect the one hundred and 
eighth degree of western longitude. Thence 
;hey run to the south-west, to rejoin the 
lorthern frontier of Mexico, and follow 
;o the west, even to its mouth, the bed 
)f the River Gila, which separates the 
state of Deseret from the Mexican fron- 
iers. The line of separation further runs 
.long the frontier of Low California to 
the Pacific Ocean. It remounts the side 
towards the north-west, as far as one hun- 
Ired and eight degrees thirty minutes of west 
longitude, while it trends towards the north 
to the point where this line meets the prin 
cipal crest of Sierra Nevada. These boun 
daries stretch still northward along this chain 
till it meets with that which separates the 
waters of Columbia, and those waters which 
are lost in the great basin. They then double 
towards the east, to follow this last chain, 
which separates the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico from those of the Gulf of Cali 
fornia, at the point of departure. Such are the 
boundaries as described on a map published 
by order of the Senate of the United States. 

Accessions to the Mormon community are 
being fast made from this country ; a fact 

e learn from a well drawu-up volume of 
the " National Illustrated Library," entitled, 

The Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints : _ a 
Contemporary History." Another authority 
avers that from Liverpool alone, fifteen 
thousand emigrants have turned their faces 
to the new Mormon Mecca in Deseret, 
with the view of making it their future 
home. " Under the name of Latter-Day 
Saints," says one of Mr. Johnston s "Notes 
of North America," " the delusions of the 
system are hidden from the masses by_the 
emissaries who have been despatched into 
various countries to recruit their numbers 
among the ignorant and devoutly-inclined 
lovers of novelty. Who can tell what two 
centuries may do in the way of giving an 
historical position to this rising heresy 1 

Nauvoo was a neglected ruin, when M. 
Cabet, the spirited speculator in " Icarie," 
thought the site more salubrious than Texas, 
and resolved to establish his French colony 
, there. His party arrived at the spot in 1849. 
I We see from a letter of M. Cabet s, that the 
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svstem he has established is "a comn 
founded on fraternity and equality, on edu 
cation ami work. 

The American journals also afford a favour 
able account of the progress of Nauvoo. It 
will be a matter of philosophical interest to 
.ee how a colony, founded on social impulses, 
will advance in comparison with another 
founded on religious ones. 



THE HIGHEST HOUSE IN 
WATHENDALE. 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

HIOH up among the mountains of West 
moreland, there is a valley which we shall 
call Wathendale. The lowest part of this 
valley is some hundreds of feet above the 
heads of the dwellers on the nearest mail 
road ; and yet, as if such a place of abode 
was not near enough to the ky, there are 
houses as high up as they can well 1 - put, in 
the hollows of the mountains which overlook 
the dale. One of these small farmstead* is as 
old-fashioned a place as can be seen ; and 
well it may be so ; for the hist owners were 
fond of telling that the land had l&gt;een in their 



There was gruiub. 
about the badness of our ti: 
with the. old days; grumbling in a ii.: 
dialect from that which is heard in our 
but in much the same spirit. In this house, 
people were said to be merrier !" 
girk pinning and weaving, and th 
plenty to do in all weathers ; while the Una 
produced almost even-thing that the family 
wanUid, with the help of the hill-side range 
for the cows and sheep. A man had 
go often to market then ; and very rarely was 
it necessary to buy anything for money, t 
a little bartering might go forward am- : 

Dalesmen on occasion. Xow But we shall 

see how it was now." 

Mrs. Fell and her daughter Janet were 
making oaten bread one December day ; a 
work which requires the full attention o f two 
persons. The cow-boy apj&gt;eared at the door, 
with a look of excitement very unusual in him. 
He said somebody was coming ; and the some- 
body was Backhouse, the travelling merchant. 
The women could not believe it, so Lite in 
the year ; but they left their baking to look 
out ; and there, sure enough, was the pedlar, 
with his pack on his shoulders, toiling up the 



ash and hollv, which were a good food for ; stock of spring j 
the beasts. To be sure, there were wolves, ; purpose under the 



family for five hundred year-. A * i They saw him sit down beside the 

might wonder what could carry anybody up barn, and wipe his brows, though it was 
to such a place five hundred years ago ; but December. They saw him shoulder his pack 
the wonder would only show that the stranger again ; and then the women entered into con- 
did not know what was doing in the district j sultation about something very particular tliat 
in those days. Those were the days when they had to say to him. As people who live 
the tenants of the Abbots of Fumes* used to j in such places grow dull, and get to think 
hold land in the more fertile spots, in j and speak with extraordinary slowness, tin 
companies of four, one of whom was always i plot was not complete when the pedlar ap- 
to IHJ ready to go forth to fight in the Border j&gt;eared at the door. He explained himself 
wars. And those were the days when the , quickly enough ; had thought he would make 
shepherds and herdsmen in the service of the j one more round, as the iOMon was mild, did 
Abbey used to lead their sheep and cattle as far : not know how long the snow might lie when 
up the mountains as they could find food, to ] it did come, believed people liked to wear 
)&gt;e the better out of the way of the marauders ! something new at Christmas ; so here he was. 
from the north. Besides the coarse grass of, When would he take his next round f &lt; 
these uplands, there were the sprouts of the the weather should allow of his bringing his 

goods. He detected some 
earnestness with which he 

up in those lonely places ; but they were kept was pressed to *y when he would come. !! 
out by rough stone walls, which were run up would come when the Fells pleased, and bring 
higher and higher on the mountain side, as what they pleased. He must comeb- 
the woods receded before the tillage of new first of April, and must bring a bunch of 
settlers. The first of the Fells, who made , orange flowers, and a white shawl, and 
their boast of a proprietorship of five hundred j " 1 wo sets of the orange flowers," sa 
years, was prokibly a shepherd of the Abliots "What ! t * 
of Furness ; who, having walled in some of tin- 
sprouting and sheltering wood on this upland, 
and built himself a hut of stones in the midst, 
became regarded as the tenant first, and then 
the proprietor, like many of the dwellers in 
the vales below. When the woods were de 
cayed and gone, the croft came under tillage ; 
and no tradition has told of the time when 
the Fells did not yearly crop, in one way or 
another, the three fields which were seen from 
below, like little patches of green beside the 
fissure which contained the 1* 
that helped to feed the tarn 

({darter of a mile below. -, 



"Are they to be both married in one day ? " 

Mrs. Fell explained that there was to be a 
bride s maid, and that Janet wished that her 
friend should be dressed exactly like !. 
Backhouse endeavoured to prove that only 
brides should wear orange flowers ; hi;- 
WM sure her friend would be best pleased to 
wear what she wore ; and the iedlar r 
bered that nobody within call of the 
bell would know any better ; so he j i 
all that was desired. And next, he f 
tll^fcutents of his pack, supplying the 

f needle- work for 
a . Brides enjoy having a new ward- 
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robe as much in the mountains as in towns 
perhaps more. 

"Whenever the young carpenter, Raven, 
came up to see his betrothed, he found her 
sewing, and some pretty print, or muslin, 
or bit of gay silk lying about. It was all 
very pleasant. The whole winter went off 
pleasantly, except for some shadow of trouble 
now and then, which soon passed away. For 
instance, Raven was once absent longer than 
usual, by full three days ; and when he did 
come, there were marks left which told that 
he had staid away because he had been 
ashamed of two black eyes. 

" He had been drinking, I dare say," said 
Mrs. Fell to Janet afterwards, with the air of 
indifference with which drunkenness is apt to 
be spoken of in the district. " I don t wonder 
he did not like to show himself." 

"I don t think it is his way," observed 
Janet. 

" No ; it is not a habit with him ; and they 
all do get too much, now and then two or 
three times a year and it will be seldomer 
than that when he comes to live up here." 

Raven was to be adopted as a son, on 
marrying the only child, and it was very 
right ; for Fell was growing old ; and he 



It was a place in which, at such an hour, it 
was easy to forget, even with the UT;IMS 
before their eyes, that there was sin or sorrow 
in the world. The ladies sat on the steps till 
the last glow had faded from the clouds, and 



the mountains stood 



clear and solemn. 



against a green sky, from which every tinge 
of sunset had vanished ; and then they came 
down, with thoughts as bright and calm as 
the stars which were beginning to come out 
overhead. When they entered on a long 
stretch of straight road, they saw before them 
an odd-looking group. In the dusk it seemed 
as if a man and a woman were carrying some 
thing very heavy, moving towards them at 
a pace hopelessly slow. A woman was some 
way in advance of them, loitering and look 
ing back. When they came up to her, it 
was a young woman, with orange flowers 
in her bonnet, and a smart white shawl on 
her shoulders. She was carrying a man s 
hat, new, but half covered with mud. It was 
now too clear that the heavy thing which the 
other two were trying to haul along was a 
man. Never did man look more like a brute. 
His face, when it could be seen, was odious ; 
swollen, purple, without a trace of reason or 
feeling left in it ; but his head hung so low, 



more feeble than his years warranted. Rheu- with his long black hair dipping on the 



matism plagued him in the winter, and he 
was overworked in the summer. Raven 
would help to manage the little farm, and he 
would do all the carpentering work, and put 
the whole place in repair, outside and in. 



round, that it was not easy to see his face. 
His legs trailed behind him, and his new 
clothes were spattered with dirt. 

" It looks like apoplexy," said the elder 
lady to her companions : and she asked th 



Everything was to go well after the wedding, j young woman who was carrying the hat, 

Sally, the bridesmaid, came in good time ! whether the man was in a fit. 
to put the orange flowers into her coarse " No, ma am ; he has only been overcome. 
Dunstable bonnet, which streamed with white ! It is his wedding. He was married this 
ribbons. It was a fine April morning, when 
the party set off down the mountain for their 
walk of three miles to the chapel. The 
mother remained at home. When Fell re 



turned, he told her it had gone off extremely 
well, and the clergyman had spoken very 
kindly ; and that Fleming s cart was ready, 
as had been promised, to take the young 
people to the town where they were to be 
entertained at dinner. It was all right, and 



very pleasant. And the old people sat down 



And is that his 



morning. 

" Married this mornini 
wife ? " 

" Yes, ma am ; and the other is bride 
groom s man." 

It would have touched any heart to see 
poor Janet, as the ladies passed, her honest 
sun-burned face, all framed in orange flowers, 
grave and quiet, while she put forth her 
utmost strength (which was not small) to 



v cij yico.xwx.,. x^v, W1 v ^ tr^K^ r- | hold up her wretched husband from the dirt 

to dinner, dressed in their best, and saying, of the road. The other man was a comely 
many times over, that it was all right with J youth, dressed in his best, with a new plaid 
them, and very pleasant. The only thing was fastened across his breast. The ladies looked 
if Raven s name had but been Fell ! The j back, and saw that it would never do. The 
Fells having lived here for five hundred elder lady returned, and laying her hand on 

the poor young woman s shoulder, said, 



years 

"The family, but not always the name," 
the wife observed. There was a Bell that 
lived here once ; and the land would be in 
the family still, in the best way it could, as 
they had no children but Janet. 

Well ; that was true, Fell agreed ; and it 
was all right, and very pleasant. 

CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

That evening, three ladies went up to the 
chapel to see the sunset from the church 
yard, which commanded an exquisite view. 



^ oor young woman 

This is no work for you. It is too much 
for you. Let him lie, while I speak to the 
people at this farm-house. I know them ; 
and they will send a man to take him into 
the house." 

Poor Janet spoke very calmly when she 
said they could take him a little further ; but 
her lips quivered slightly. The lady spoke to 
a man who was feeding calves in a stable ; 
and asked him to help to dip the bridegroom s 
head in a cistern by the road- side, and then 
take him into the house. 






: 



ndale! You will 
to-night at this rate." 

Tii- t ii-:u :...-i- i. i- 
the party could wait till it came by. 

How could such a thing happen 1 " said 
the lady. " Is there no one to teach this man 
his duty better than this ? Doea he know 
the clergyman I " 

" Yes, "ma am," said Sallv, addiii.- 
simply, "but there would be no use in the 
clergyman speaking to him now, he would 
not understand." 

"No, indeed," replied the lady. I 
will feel ill enough to-morrow, and 



both l!r 

were n t;s aud posts, car 

cowhon.se, &lt;lu 

all ili- niiny days for six month* were too 
lilt!-- for the carpentering R-iven ha&lt;l 
his hands. lie had not been 
twice in all that time : once on a stoni 
whfii he had sat 1. ir.il v so- 
self Ijefore the tire, with the 1 
cow-boy, who were driven in by ti 
weather, and who yawned till they made the 
whole party weary. Raven disappear! . 
couple of hours in the afternoon, and cam* 
out of the barn to supper in a state far from 
sober. The other time was when he had 
gone to market in October, to sell oa 



hope somebody that he re]KctH will speak to jail other t ; nus he worked well, wa.- 
him in a way that he will ivmember." 



think," she said to her cnjpai 
they walked away past the cistern where the 
grovelling bridegroom was undergoing his 
ducking, " that that is the creature whom the 
poor girl bound herself this morning to love, 



cherish, and obey 
cherishing ! " 



What a beginning of the 



and his wife had not expected the 
young people home early ; but it was much 
later than the latest time they had iix.l, 



justified Fell s frequent declaration &lt; 
was all right now, and very pleasant. 

The winter was the trying season. Some 
times the dwellers in the high house were 
snowed up, and many days were too 
for work. The men grew tin-d of 
round the fire all day, hearing the wind 
and the rain pelt ; and the women \v&lt; : 
more tired of having them there, 
were no books ; aud nol&gt;ody seemed t&lt; 



before they heard anything of them. When ] of reading. There were some caric. 



nt last the part 



;y appeared, &lt; 
in- three sobe 



^merging from the 



night mist, all the three sober ones were dimd- 
fully weary. The ascent had l&gt;een terrible ; 
for Raven had not yet begun to recover. 

No fine sentiment was wasted upon the 
occasion ; for the indifference which had 
rather shocked the ladies, was the real state 
of mind of people too much accustomed to 
the spectacle of intemperance. Mrs. Fell 
declared she was vexed with him that she 
was ; and then she put on her bedgown, in 
order to sit up with her daughter, for Haven 
was now so sick that he must be waited on 
all night. Mrs. Fell said repeatedly, as so 
often before, that all men were apt to take 
too much now and then ; :tnd it would happen 
less often now he had come to live up here. 
Yet, her husband s words would run in her 
that it was all right, and very pleasant. 
Win n, in the dawn of the morning, her 
daughter made her go to bed, she dropped 
asleep with those words in her ears ; while 
poor Janet, chilly, sick at heart, and worn 
out, was at length melting into tears. 

When, the next afternoon, her husband sat 
nursing his aching head besido the fireplace, 
h was struck with some compunction :u tin- 
sight of her red eyes. Of coarse, he declared, 
as drunkards always do, it .should never 
hapjien again. Of course, he laid the blame, 
as drank an Is alwa\ : people. Of 

count, he said, a drunkards always do, that 
it was no habit of hi.- : :tnd that tins was an 
nt for once and av irso, his 

wife believed him, as young wives always do. 
some time it appeared all true, aud 
everything went on very cheerfully. &lt; 

.-.:.:.. ....... 



the Pope and of Buonaparte, ami a j&gt; 
of King George the Third, ou ti. 
these were all the intellectual entert:*.! 
in the house, unless we except four lines of a 
hymn which Janet had mai 
sampler, when she was a child, 
more and more to the bam, sometimes on 
pretence of working ; but his hamin 
saw were less and less heard ; and instead of 
coming in cheerfully to supper, he was 
loiter in, in a slouch iug way, to hi. 
unsteadiness f his gait, and was quarrelsome 
with Fell, and cross to Janet. II 
conducted himself better, how. 
was more active, affectionate, help; 
MMtderaie, than at the time when o. 
sank and died, during that month of early 
spring when Janet was confined. He was 
like son and daughter at on- 
declared and doctor and nurse, 
matter: and his father-i 1 : leasing 

him, and desiring him to take care of the 



farm, and } 



i l-en in the 



family for five luin 

When the old m :o seed 

all in the ground, and Janet 
Karen not only relaxed in his industry, but 
.seemed to think some compensation 
him fr his ; 

rather ur_- 
h--r neglecU*d, i: ca 

his tools. Sold his toob ! 

Yes ; how could he help i / It was ueoes* 
aary, as th -y had all a,-j. -away 

" 
o.uld 1 
fereuce I Janet knew, and so did her mother, 
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though neither of them said so, that more 
money had gone down his throat, all alone in 
the barn, than would have paid tor the ex 
change of cows. 

The decline of their property began with 
this. When decline has begun with the 
" statesmen " of the Lake District, it is seldom 
or never known to stop ; and there was 
nothing to stop it in tin 



On a small 

farm, where the health and industry of the 
owner are necessarv to enable him to contend 
with the new fashions and improvements of 
, the low country, and where there is no money 
1 capital behind to fall back upon, any decline 

I of activity is fatal ; and in two or three years 
Raven s health had evidently given way. 
His industry had relaxed before. He lost his 
] . appetite ; could not relish the unvaried and 
homely fare which his land supplied ; craved 
jj for dainties which could not be had, except 
i by purchase ; lost his regular sleep, and was 
ii either feverish and restless, or slept for rifteen 
! hours together, in a sort of stupor. His limbs 
[ ; lost their strength, and he became subject to 
ij rheumatism. Then he could not go out in all 
weathers to look after his stock. One of his 
best sheep was missing after a flood ; and it 



Raven would sometimes insist on having the 
boy with him when he was by no means tit to 
have the charge of so young a child : but the 
mother tried to trust that all would be well ; 
and that God would watch over an innocent 
little creature who was like an angel to his 
sinning parent. She had not considered (as 
too many do not consider), that "the promises" 
are given under conditions, and that it is 
impious to blame Providence for disasters 
when the conditions are not observed. The 
promises, as she had heard them at the chapel, 
dwelt on her mind, and gave her great comfort 
in dark seasons ; and it would have been a 
dreary word to her if any one had reminded 
her that they might fail through man s neglect 
and sin. She had some severe lessons on this 
head, however. It was pleasant to hear that 
day and night, seed-time and harvest, should 
not cease ; and when difficulties pressed, she 
looked on the dear old fields, and thought of 
this : but, to say nothing of what day and 
night were often to her the day as black to 
her spirits as night, and the night as sleepless 
as the day seed-time was nothing, if her hus 
band was too ill or too lazy to sow his land ; 
and the harvest month was worse than nothim 



was found jammed in between two rocks in if there was no crop : and there was no true 
the beck, feet uppermost, drowned, of course, religion in trusting that her babes would be 
Another time, four more sheep were lost in a safe if she put them into the hands of a 
snow-drift, from not being looked after in time, drunkard, who was as likely as not to do 



Then came the borrowing a plough. It was 
true, many people borrowed a plough ; nobody 
: thought jnuch of that nobody but Mrs. Fell. 
| She thought much of it ; for her husband, 
j 1 and his father before him, had always used 
their own ploughs. Then came borrowing 
money upon the land, to buy seed and stock. 
It was true, many " statesmen " mortgaged 
their land ; but then, sooner or later, it was 
always found too difficult to pay the interest, 
and the land went into the hands of strangers ; 
and Mrs. Fell sighed when she said she hoped 
Raven would remember that the farm had 
been in one family for five hundred years. 



them a mischief. And so she too sadly 
learned. One day, Raven insisted on carry 
ing the boy with him into the barn. He 
staggered, stumbled, clashed the child s head 
against the door-post, and let him fall. It was 
some minutes before the boy cried ; and when 
he did, what a relief it was ! But, O ! that 
cry ! It went on for days and nights, with 
an incessant prattle. When at last he slept, 
and the doctor hoped there would be no 
lasting mischief, the prattle went on in his 
sleep, till his mother prayed that he might 
become silent, and look like himself again. 
He became silent ; but he never more looked 



Raven answered that he was not likely to like himself. After he seemed to be well, he 
forget it for want of being told ; and from j dropped one pretty word, after another, very 
that moment the fact was not mentioned | slowly, week by week, for long months ; but 



again. Mrs. Fell kept it in her heart, and 
died in the hope that no new-fangled farmer, 
with a south-country name, would ever drive 
his plough through the old fields. 



CHAPTER THE THIRD. 



After her mother s death, Janet found her 
hands over-full of work, when her heart was, 
as she thought, over-full of care. She did not 



the end of it was that he grew up a dumb idiot. 
His father had heart and conscience enough 
to be touched by this to the point of reforma 
tion. For some months, he never went down 
into the valley at all, except to church, for 
fear of being tempted to drink. He suffered 
cruelly, in body as well as mind, for a time ; 
and Janet wished it had pleased God to take 
the child at once, as she feared her husband 



know how much more she could bear. There woidd never recover his spirits with that sad 
were two children now, and another coming, i spectacle always before his eyes. Yet she did 
Fine children they were ; and the eldest was not venture to propose any change of scene or 
her pride and comfort. He was beginning to \ amusement, for fear of the consequences. She 
prattle ; and never was speech so pretty as i did her utmost to promote cheerfulness at 



his. His father loved to carry him about 

his arms ; and sometimes, when he was far 

from sober, this child seemed to set his wits 

rtnught, and soften his temper, in a sort of j he was the hawker, one which announced a 

magical way. There was the drawback that ! Temperance meeting in the next vale. The 



home ; but it was a great day to her when 
Backhouse, paying his spring visit, with his 
pack, produced, among the handbills, of which 
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Temperance movement bad reached these to it, it will, too probal i -Hare- 

secluded vale* at last, where it was only too ami thus it wag with jjoor Itav. 



much wonted ; and HO retired had been the 
life of the family of the High House, tht 
they had not even heard of it. They heard 
much of it now ; for Backhouse had sold a 
. &gt;d many 
members w 



and gay shawls aiuong 
were about to attend Tem- 



jjerance festivals. When he told of proces 
sions, an&lt;l bands of music, and public tea* 
drinking**, and speeches, and clapping, with 
plenty ot laughter, and here and there even 
dancing, or a pic-nic on a mountain, Janet 



Teuij&gt;erauce lecturer was gone, ai 

was over, and the flags were put aw 

the enthusiasm passed, while his descents 

among hia old companions were com 

without fear or precaution, he was in &lt; . 

stances too hard for a vow, the newness ot 

which had faded. He hardly knew 

happened. He was, as the ueighltours said, 

" overcome." His senses once opened to the 

old charm, the seven devils of drink rushed 

into the swept and garnished house, and the 



us hln- liad ever poor sinner was left in a worse state t: 
.M !. i-han-j "re. 

I .i i- worse ; for now hi self-respect was 
utterly gone. 



heard. Here would be change, and society, I 
and amusement for her husband not only 
without danger, but with the very object of 



securing 



from danger. Raven was so 



heartily willing, that the whole household 
made a grand duy of it labourer, cowboy, 
and Jill. The cows were milked early, and 
for once left for a few hours. The house 
was shut up, the children carried down by 
father and mother ; and, after a merry after 
noon, the whole jmrty came home, pledged 
teetotallers. 

This event made a great change in Raven s 
life. He could go down among his old ac 
quaintances now, for he considered himself a 
safe man ; and Janet could encourage his 
going, and be easy about hia return ; for she, 
too, considered all danger over. Both were 
deceived as to the kind and degree of safety 
caused by a vow. 

The vow wax good, in as far as it prevented 
tiie introduction of drink at home, and gave 



the next years, the increase of the mort 
gage, the decrease of the stock, the dila 
pidation of house, burn, ami stable, the 
ill-health and discomfort at home, and the 
growing moroseness of him who caused the 
misery. 

No more festivals now ! no talk to the 
children of future dances ! and so few pur 
chases of Backhouse, that he ceaaed to come, 
and the household were almost in rags. No 
more going to church, therefore, for anybody ! 
When the wind was in the right quarter for 
bringing to the uplands the din-diuning of the 
cha{&gt;el bell, Janet liked to hear it, though it 
was no summons to her to listen to the pro 
mises. The very sound revived the promises 
in her mind. But what could she make of 
them now ? An incident, uusjteakably fearful 
to her, suddenly showed her how she ought 



opportunity for the smell, and the habit, and I to view tlc-m. Tin- eldest _ iil w;t.-&gt; 

the thought of drink to die out. It was good | her idiot brother s head in her lap while the 

as a reason for refusing when a buyer or seller, younger children were at play, when the jxx&gt;r 

down in the vale, to seal a bargain with a fellow nestled closer to her. 

drain. It was good as keeping all knowledge ! " Poor Dan ! " said she. " You can t play 

of drinking from the next generation in the ) alnmt, and be merry, like the others : but I 

house. It was good as giving a man character . will always take care of you, poor Dan ! " 

in the eyes of his iieignbours and his pastor. I Little Willy heard this, and stopfied his 

But, was it certainly and invariably good in i play. In another moment his face flushed, 

every crisis of temptation ? Would it act as j nis eyes flashed, he clenched hia hands, lie 

a charm when a weak man a man weak in i even stamped, as he cried out, 

health, weak in old associations, weak in self- I " Mother, it too bad ! Why did God 

respect should find liimself in a merry com- ! make Dan ditlerent from the rest 1 " 

of old iuradi-s. witii fumes of _ ]_: Jlis panic-stricken mother clapped her 



rising on every side, intoxicating hia mind 
before a drop had passed his lips ? Kaven 
came to know, as many have learned before 
him, that self-restraint is too serious a thing 
to be attained at a skip, in a moment, by 
taking an oath ; and that reform must have 
gone deej)er, and risen higher, than any 
process of sudden conversion, before a man 
should venture upon a vow ; and in such a 
case, a vow is not needed. And if a man is 
not strong enough for the work of moral 
restraint, hia vow may become a snare, and 


hand over hia mouth. But this was no 
answer to his question. She thought she 
must be a wicked mother, that a child of 
hers should ask such a question as that. It 
was not often tliat she wept ; but she wept 
sorely now. It brought her back to the old 
lesson of the seed-time and harvest. The 
promise here, too, failed, Iwcause the con 
ditions were not fulfilled. The hope had Iteeu 
broken by a collision with the great natural 
laws, under which alone all promise 
fulfilled. But how explain this to \ 





him into two \ How teach him that the Heavenly tV 

Temperance pledge is an admirable Dan as noble a little fellow ait 

tor the secure ; but it must always , seen, and that it was his own futli- 

nil \\ i..-ili.-r it will prove a safeguard that li.-.d made him an idiot ) 
or a snare to the intirm. If they : .\ en came in, he could not but see 
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[Conducted by 



her state ; and lie happened to be in so mild 
a mood, that she ventured to tell him what 
her terror and sorrow were about. He was 
dumb for a time. Then he began to say that 
he was bitterly punished for what was 110 
habit of his, but that he vowed 

; No, no don t vow ! " said his wife, more 
alarmed than ever. She put her arm round 
his neck, and whispered into his ear, 

" I dare not hear you vow any more. You 

know how often You know you had better 

not. I dare not hear you promise any more." 

He loosened her arm from his neck, and 
called Willy to him. He held the frightened 
boy between his knees, and looked him full in 
the face, while he said, 

" Willy, you must not say that God made 
Dan an idiot. God is very good, and I am 
very bad. / made Dan an "idiot." 

The stare with which Willy heard this was 
too much for his mother. She rushed up 
stairs and threw herself upon the bed, where 
she was heard long afterwards sobbing as if 
her heart would break. 

" Father," said Willy, timidly, but curiously, 
" did you make mother cry too 1 " 

" Yes, Willy, I did. It is all my doing." 

" Then I think you are very wicked." 

" So I am very wicked. Take care that 
you are not. Take care you are never 
wicked." 

" That I will. I can t bear that mother should 
cry." 

CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

Janet did all she could to arrest the rum 
which all saw to be inevitable. Her great 
piece of success was the training she gave to 
her eldest daughter, little Sally. By the 
time she was twelve years old, she was the 
most efficient person in the house. Without 
her, they could hardly have kept their last 
remaining cow ; and many a time she set her 
mother at liberty to attend upon her father 
and protect him, when otherwise the children 
must have engrossed her. There was no 
cowboy now ; and her mQther too often 
filled the place of the labourer, when the 
sowing or reaping season would otherwise 
have passed away unused. It was a thing 
unheard of in the district that a woman 
should work in the fields ; but what else 
could be done ? Raven s wasted and trembling 
limbs were unequal to the work alone ; and, 
little as he could do at best, he could always 
do his best when his wife was helping him. 
So Sally took care of poor Dan and the 
four younger ones, and made the oaten bread 
with- Willy s help, and boiled the potatoes, 
and milked and fed the cow, and knitted, at 
all spare minutes ; for there was no prospect 
of stockings for anybody, in the bitter winter, 
but from the knitting done at home. The 
children had learned to be thankful now, 
when they could eat their oat bread and 
potatoes in peace. They seldom had anything 
else ; and they wanted nothing else when 
they could eat that without terror. But 



their father was now sometimes mad. It was 
a particular kind of madness, which they had 
heard the doctor call by a long name (delirium 
tremens), and they thought it must be the 
most terrible kind of all, though it always 
went ofi^ after a fit of it, which might last 
from a day to a week. The doctor had said 
that it would not always go oft that he would 
die in one of the attacks. The dread was lest 
he should kill somebody else before that day 
came ; for he was as ungovernable as any 
man in Bedlam at those times, and fearfully 
strong, though so weak before and after them. 

When it was possible, the children went 
clown into the valley, and sent up strong men 
to hold him ; but if the weather was stormy 
or if their father was in the way, they could 
only go and hide themselves out of his sight, 
among the rocks in the beck, or up in the 
loft, or somewhere ; and then they knew 
what their mother must be suffering with 
him. By degrees they had scarcely any 
furniture left whole but their heavy old- 
fashioned bedsteads. The last of their crockery 
was broken by his overturning the lame old 
table at which they had been dining. Then 
their mother said, with a sigh, that they must 
somehow manage to buy some things before 
winter. There really was nothing now for 
any of them to eat out of. She must get 
some wooden trenchers and tin mugs ; for she 
would have no more crockery. But how to 
get the money ! for the whole of the laud was 
mortgaged now. 

A little money was owing for oats when 
November arrived ; and the purchaser had 
sent word that he should be at a certain sale 
in Langdale, at Martinmas ; and that if 
Raven should be there, they could then settle 
accounts. Now, this money had been des 
tined to go as far as it would towards the 
payment of interest due at Christmas. But 
if Raven went to the sale (the usual occasions 
for social meetings in the Lake district, in 
spring and autumn), he would only waste or 
lose the money. He had long ceased to 
bring home any money, unless his wife was 
with him ; and then it was she that brought 
it, and, if possible, without his knowledge. 
She must go with him, and lay out the money 
immediately, in necessaries for the house and 
the children, before her husband could make 
away with it, in a worse way than if he threw 
t into the sea. 

They went, at dawn, in a clear cold Novem 
ber day. Raven had taken care of himself 
for a day or two, aware of the importance of 
the occasion, and anxious not to disable him 
self for the first social meeting he had enjoyed 
for long, and thinking, in spite of himself, of 
the glasses of spirits which are, unhappily, 
handed round very often indeed at these 
country sales. As the walk was an arduous 
one for an infirm man, and the days were 
short, and the sale was to last two days, the 
children were to be left for one night. Oat 
meal and potatoes enough were left out for 
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CHIPS. 

TUK UUUTING OF EASTKHN SEAS. 

I. IKK the remote town of Little Pedlington, 
into which street-lamps have not yet been 
introduced, and where each traveller, at 
ni du, to save his shins, carries his lanthorn ; 
a remote sea, even where it forms part of a 
great. European highway, may have its 
stumbling places in the nightly darkness. A 
correspondent, practically well acquainted 
with the subject, writes: Your Phantom 
Ship cruises in many seas, but in the Ked Sea 
she has not yet been ; had shebeen there, her 
nav i gators must have noticed want of liffhtt, a 
want prevailing in those parts. Lighting the 
lied Sea, the Great Basses off Ceylon, and 
several st.Mii.iia in the Straits of Malacca and 
Singapore, are the points to which I would 
draw your serious attention. 

It may be calculated that ten thousand 
r.riiish subjects, including the passengers and 
Crews of tile steamers, pass up and down 
the lied Sea annually, embarked in ships of 
yivat tonnage and value. The loss of one of 
these argosies would be seriously felt, for it 
would, involve the destruction not only of a 
valuable ship and cargo, but of a very large 
number of passengers. Sometimes one hun 
dred and eighty travel in one vessel ; the 
average is about ninety in the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company s ships, and fifty in ships 
thai belong to the East India Company. The 
correspondence of the month is placed in 
jeopardy. What will be the consternation in 
Bnglaud when any steamer, going twelve 
kiu is, shall strike on one of these unlighted 
shoals ! How rapidly a vessel in such cir 
cumstances would go down, the fate of the 
" ( &gt;riou " mid of other ships has taught us. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Company have 
oll ered to assist in this matter. Existing con- 
traets will shortly expire; the speed of the 
steamers must l&gt;e brought to an equality with 
that of the Cunard line, and the time has 
aniwd when it becomes imperativa on men 
aciniaiutv d with the facts to urge upon the 
public the necessity of building lighthouses 
in many parts where they are now seriously 
wauled, as well as of adopting floating lights 
where\cr tluatiug lights are requisite. Small 
shipwrecks excite no attention ; nuisi we roil 
until the newspapers are fed with a " Tre 
mentions Catastrophe," before \\edo our duty 
to the men who navigate those distant seas . 

HI.- r v\ ON i M t RB1ON TU.UXS. 

A COKKKSIVNPKM lias obliged Us with a 

letter on this subject. 

I Stated, he says, in the article 00 K\- 



c.ir.Mou Trains, \\ h .eh appeared at pa-.- 
your journal, that (lnwrument has remitted 
the impost on Excursion Trains. This is not 
untrue ; but should have been stated with 
.onsiderable qualification, If a Kailway 
Company conveys pissengers in the most 
inferior and inconvenient carriages that run 
on rails, or if the fares bo less than one penny 
per mile, then, and then only, the exemption 
is, upon application, usually allowed : but if a 
company dare to improve its accommodation, 
and to carry the public in the more comfort 
able second-class, or in the luxurious tirst- 
class carriages, at equal or even at hirer lares 
(in many cases within my knowledge at less 
than a halfpenny per mile for first, and con 
siderably lower for second class), your friend 
" Ked Tape " declares that " no case has been 
made out," or " that he is precluded by the 
Act of Parliament from making the allow 
ance." Consequently the company, whether it 
gains or loses by the experiment, is mulcted 
in the same ratio, upon its cheaply carried 
customers, as upon its Express Train pas 
sengers at three-pence per mile ; whereas, 
did they choose to force them into the in 
ferior carriages, they are at liberty to ex VJt 
higher fares from each, and yet escape the 
duty of rive per ceut. 

One company is at this moment pro 
testing in a court of law against this 
astonishing decision ; but as I fear the letter 
of the Act of Parliament is against them, they 
will probably reap nothing but a lawyer s bill. 

Where a revenue has to be gathered from 
small profits (and if the views you express as 
to the probable increase of excursion traffic In 
correctas I think they are this will be 
more the case than ever), the item of a rive- 
per-cent duty, though apparently insignificant, 
becomes of real importance ; while its being 
levied upon every one of the class of pas 
sengers I have named, renders it more than 
a set-off against the omnibus three-halfpence 
per mile. 

It is Bed Tape, then, that ties the wheels 
of Cheap Excursion Trains, and not the 
directors of railways. 
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SMILKS melt the hate of foemoii iuto love, 

Smiles banish anguish from tho Bomnv-smitteu; 

Amongst the millions of tho blest ul.oxe, 
Poreuuiftl smiles ou every brow are wn;, 

In this our world, where care mul grief uiv rifeA 
How sweetly beami the wnile of tender kindues} 

. i!s li^ht how darksome ofl \\ere life, 
Through whieh to -rein- our weary way in Mind 
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Wlu.se hearts are ehar-ed with bitten 

iu.; 
Who, in the thirst of selfishness and -uile, 

1 r.uu the foul dre &gt;. isou\l ehuiico. 
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advertisements are concerned, lie might be 
lieve himself still in the same spot. Accord 
ingly, the wise tourist generally seeks amuse 
ment inside the vehicle, as we did on the 
occasion in question by encouraging the 
passengers to sing country songs, and con 
tributing ourselves something of the kind 
towards the general hilarity. 

At last after an hour s jolting and stum 
bling, and hallooing, and cracking, on the 
part of omnibus, horses, driver, and whip 
something like open country begins to make 
its appearance with occasionally an attempt 
at foliage and cultivation. We have just time 
to congratulate ourselves upon the change 
with a slight regret at the absence of hedges 
and green lanes when the omnibus stops at 
an accumulation of rustic restaurants, schools 
for young ladies, billiard-rooms, tobacconists 
shops, and one church, which we are told is 
Sceaux. Here \ve alight, after an exchange 
of affectionate flatteries with our fellow pas 
sengers, who are bound to Longjumeau, and 
make our way, as a matter of course, to the 
park. But previously a bell at the railway 
station announces the arrival of a train from 
Paris, and we have an opportunity of observ 
ing the perfect working of this pretty little 
line the serpentine course of which is, at 
first sight, calculated to strike horror into the 
engineering mind ; how the carriages per 
form impossible curves in perfect safety, and 
finally accomplish something very like a figure 
of eight at the terminus, without any relaxation 
of speed. The manner in which this is ac 
complished is principally by providing the 



engines with small 



ipalty 
obliqi 



ue wheels, pressing 



gathering of rustic simplicity from the coun 
try round. Then it is that all the coloured 
lamps, which now by daylight look so dingy, 
are brilliantly lighted up ; the dirty stucco 
statues gleam like alabaster ; the seedy dra 
pery becomes golden and gorgeous ; the grimy 
decorations are festive and fairy-like ; and 
the smoky-looking glass column in the centre 
glitters like an immense diamond reflecting 
the surrounding scene with a thousand nat 
tering and fantastic variations. 

But what about Robinson Crusoe 1 All in 
good time. Robinson is now something less 
than two miles off, if the information of our 
decorated friend may be relied upon ; and per 
haps the sooner we join him the better. Ac 
cordingly, with Sceaux behind us, and the 
prospect of dinner before us, we proceed gaily 
on foot through roads as rustic in appearance 
as the inevitable brick walls and unavoidable 
quack advertisements will allow them to be, 
and arrive at last at our journey s end 
without meeting on our way with any inci 
dents of travel more exciting than the sight 
of two countrymen and a windmill. 

Here, then, we are, at last, at Robinson. 
Robinson, then, is a place, and not a person ? 
But what relation has this to De Foe s Robinson 
Crusoe 1 Simply this ; that the spot is the 
most romantic the most picturesque and was 
the most desolate within so short a distance 01 
Paris ; and it has been called " Robinson," as 
a tribute at once to these united charms, and 
to the merits of a work which is as popular in 
France as in its native country. The surname 
" Crusoe " the French throw aside, as they do 
everything which they can either not pro- 



against the rails, in addition to the usual nounce, or not understand refusing in par 
ticular to swallow anything like a name which 
does not become the mouth, on the wise 
principle which leads every animal but the 
donkey to reject thistles. 

The fame of the place, however, has by degrees 
rendered its name inapplicable. Its romantic 



vertical ones. The carriages, too, are so con 
structed, that both the fore and hind wheels 
may turn freely under them ; and each car 
riage is connected with its neighbour by a 
kind of hinge, which effectually prevents a 
separation, while it affords every facility for 
independent motion. Thus almost any curve 
can be accomplished, and it is next to impos 
sible that the train can come off the rails. 
But for this contrivance, the railway, con 
demned to a straight line, would probably 
never pay, and all the pretty places where it 
has stations would lose half their visitors. 

The great lion of Sceaux is its park, where 
the Chateau, built by Colbert, and subse 
quently associated with persons of no less 
importance than the Due du Maine and Ma 
dame de Montespan, was flourishing before 
the first revolution. Art has here been some 
what ungrateful to nature ; the one has 
furnished the tallest of trees and the thickest 
of bosquets ; but the other has clipped them 
with more than her usual want of taste, and, 
through the latter, has cut avenues ingeniously 
imitative of railway tunnels of which the 
pastoral effect may be imagined. On Sundays 
and Thursdays, during the summer, crowds 
flock from Paris to the balls which are held 
in this park where there is also a tolerable 



and- picturesque qualities it still retains, but it 
desolation is no more. It is Robinson Crusoe , 
island with the spell broken the loneliness of 
thirty years profaned. It is Robinson Crusoe s 
island monopolised by common- place colouists, 
who have set up cafes and restaurants. It is 
Juan Fernandez captured by the savages, who 
appear there in the shape of the bourgeoisie, 
or as pert-looking young Frenchmen, in 
varnished boots, escorting transparent bonnets. 
It is Robinson Crusoe s island, in fact, with a 
dash of Greenwich. 

In common with all those who land in any 
sort of island, civilised or savage, our first 
impulse was to secure dinner. For this 



purpose, 



betook ourselves to the most 



niposing restaurant of the place. Gueusquiii 
was the name, I think, of the Bois d Aulnay. 
Here, in the midst of a rustic and not too 



French style of garden, laid out upon an 
eminence, stands a building which has all the 
aspect of the most primitive of farms. It is 
dedicated to Robinson Crusoe, as may be seen 



I 



from the warn Maqpi cnomly painU.nl op over 
the door : 

Robiiuon noin C UT a 1 etifiuice, 

Que, vleux, 1 oa c rnppelle encore, 
Dont le aouveuir, Joux tresor, 

Nous reportc aux jours dlnnocenee." 

Chi enterin", we see Robinson Crnsoe on every 
side that in to say, all t h- walls are devoted 
to Ilia adventures : wo see multiplied in every 
corner the well-known goat-skin costume, 
pointed cap, and umbrella. Here w 
outKide his hut, tending his flock ; tin 
shooting down the savages from behind 
In one panel he starts back at the &gt; 
the foot-nmrk in the sand*, in 



The *&gt;up now makes its appearance, not 

i : : . . 

ward* in enormous baketu, by means of 
and pulleys ; and we speedily bawl 

v.jic- &gt; a* 
n of tli.; 
cceeding coarsen, 
rough the same agency. 
xtremely convivial, and 



down, wit ste 
most approve- 1 
directions as t 
are duly 







Everybody uo\. 

\V... of , |,-. . .r . 

neighbours. At this i-riHi of the pror- 
some of the 1 oldest of our party ventui 
obvious jokes rein;. itree" 

a phratie wl, 
a kind 



pecunarv 



tof 

of the leading actor of the Gymnase, to scarcely add, that thew- feeble attempt 
express violent surprise at the important ! santry were promptly put down by the general 
intelligence conveyed to his mind by that good-sense of the comj&gt;any. The 
powerful print. &lt; 



feeding his goat ; close to the door, he 
notches his calendar, or, not inappropriately, 
cuts his stick. He welcomes to the lonely 
isle the astonished white men, beside the stove; 
and once more steps on his native soil, just 
over the mantel-piece. (Jrtisoe is everywhere. 



He is engraved on the spoons, pamteil un the 
plates, and figured on the coffee-cups. His 



feats of agility, which had the ad&lt;i: 
: il, eonsiderii:. 



we were more than 



iine per 
m a hui 



ground. The tendency of the ItoLinsonites, 
in general, towards gymnastic exercises is 
very sufficiently indicated by the inscription 
" Defense de te Ixdnnctr apris let fanitrt " 
which is posted all over the treel To my 
: mind the injunction sounded very like for- 



on the vases peers through the flowers. 
So completely do his adventures seen as- 
sociate&lt;l with the place, thai we almost expect 
to see him in his own proper person, with his 
parrots and dogs about mm ; discussing his 
goat s flesh at one of the nide tables, which 



bidding one to break one s 

Being already a hundred feet from the 
ground, the united wisdom of our pan 
by this time, arrived at the opinion that \v.- 
should descent! ; an operation at ail times 
less easy than ascension more especial! 



might have been fashioned by his own hand ; ! dinner. The feat, however, was sati- 



or busy kindling a tire upon the tiled dour, 
which might also be of home manufacture. 

We are interrupted in the midst of this 
inspection, by the question where we will 
dine? Where ? Anywhere. This is the 
saiU d manger, is it not ! Certainly ; but we 



accomplished, after a pathetic appeal 
part of two or three of my friends for . 
quarter of an hour to sentimentalise n; 
magnificent view rendered doubly i 
ficent in the declining sun of distant 
with its donv-s nnd towrs. and IL ht 



can dine up a tree in the garden if we please, i and winding river ; and the more in 
In that case we do please, by all means, j masses of well-wooded plantations, ami well- 
provided the climbing la easy, and there are i cultivated fields. I should have m- 
good strong branches to cling to. The^crrpon I that we had to drag away the youngest of 
smiles, as ne conducts us to the garden, and ; 
introduces us to the resources of the iin 



tree in the centre. Here we are instructed to 
ascend a staircase, winding round the massive 
trunk, and to choose our places, on tho first, 
second, or third u story." This dining accom 
modation we now find to consist of a succession 
of platforms, securely fixed upon the vast 
spreading branches, surrounden by a rustic 
railing, and in some cases covered with a 
thatched umbrella, of the veritable Robinson 
I Crusoe pattern. With the ardour of en 
thusiasts, who know no finality short of 
extremes, we spurn the immediate resting- 
places, and ascend at once to th&lt;- 
branch. Here we find a 
ont, and seats for the .ic&lt; 

:i pT.-. &gt;!&gt;-. A ; 



before alluded to, i 






of the tables; the other ;*&gt;sal. 



rendered our safe descent somewhat mar 
vellous under the circumstances. 

We had now to decide upon our mode of 
return to Paris a work 
numerous distracting facilities. A short walk 
was pronounced to be desirable, and a walk 
to Fontenay-aux-Roses delightful above all 
things. So we set : 
way lying "all amo: 
like the road to "many-towered Ca: 
At K. : t. .aes, which, sti 

to its naiv 
:-ies, of all degrees of "d- 

! ;i:V- !! I _-ll to f ll 

r phenomenon in the existence of 
wl-i.-h I had i : .....-.., 
omnibi;- 

and m &gt; , was to go 

med that we were 

agn:n in Paris, I seemed to have 
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lection of a recent dinner on the top of a tree, 
with llobinson Crusoe, who was appropriately 
decorated with a pink bonnet and a parasol. 



WHAT IS NOT CLEAE ABOUT THE 

CEYSTAL PALACE. 
WE have not yet formed a very strong 
opinion on the question, whether we shall 
keep the glass building, euphuistically called 
" The Crystal Palace," on its present site, 
" and have riding and walking in all weathers 
among flowers, fountains, and sculpture," as 
the pamphlet of Denarius proposes. To 
the question put by the title-page of Mr. 
Paxton s pamphlet, " What is to become of 
the Crystal Palace ? " we have nothing yet 
ready in the way of a distinct reply. There 
are gentlemen, however, who consider that 
notes of interrogation addressed to the public, 
must receive answers from each member of 
the public individually. A portion of the 
stream of answers consequently pouring in 
upon us, we divert through our own proper 
channel, and distribute for the irrigation of 
the country. The following is from a gentle 
man, who signs himself "A Neighbour to the 
Nuisance." 

" Sir, In the old days, when a true Briton 
lived in his hut, and made his fire on the clay 
floor, and received morning calls from stray 
dogs, pigs, or other parlour guests of the 
period, a law was made, to which I now call 
your considerate attention. Sir, by the laws 
of Hoel Dha, it was decreed, that if a pig 
scatter fire and burn a house, his master 
pays ; but if the house and pig be burnt 
together, nobody shall pay, because they both 
are stupid. Sir, I own more than one house 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Great 
Exhibition ; that speculation, sir, has been 
the pig that scattered, and at this moment is 
scattering, the fire about my property. Out 
of the value of my estate, during the present 
year, ten thousand pounds have been taken, 
by what I (speaking of the thing as I find it) 
call a Monster Nuisance. It is to me as if 
this pig, scattering fire, had burned down one 
or two of my best houses. Am I to have no 
compensation for this injury 1 If a pig scatter 
fire and burn a house, his master pays. The 
master of the pig in question is the public. 
If house and pig, says Hoel Dha, be burnt 
together, nobody shall pay. Is, then, the 
Exhibition stupid ? No, sir, the porculation, 
or the fattening thereof, goes on from day 
to day, although from day to day my sub 
stance lessens. The master of this monster 
can afford to pay me compensation ; will he 
do so, sir, or will he not ? Etymologists 
derive the hog s name from a Hebrew verb, 
which means, they tell us, to encompass or 
surround. This verb may typify the bulk of 
the whole nuisance, which extends to us 
unfortunate surrounding householders. And, 
alas ! there is another theory, deriving hog 



from an Arabic word, which means, sir, to 
have narrow eyes. To retain this Exhibition 
Building for some yet unsettled purpose, will, 
I have no doubt, benefit the public ; and it 
would be well if a general gain could be 
obtained, in a matter like this, without the 
infliction of a private loss. But I fear that 
our hog means, in the present instance, to 
have narrow eyes, and shut out of view your 
humble servant." 

The next letter is dated Irorn the shop of a 
distinguished quack professor. 

" Mr. Conductor, I hope you know better 
than to see the public gammoned into a conti 
nuance of the advertisement of Morison s Pills 
in the Great Exhibition for a constancy. I 
understand that an idea has been broached of 
perpetuating the present industrial display, 
by permitting those who have stalls to retain 
them, for to make exhibition from year to 
year of their improvements. To the regular 
trader, this would be unjest. It is no joke to 
me, Mr. Conductor, to go now into that 
gallery, where I see a case full of medals that 
is put in on account of Morison s Pi! Is, with 
a long inscription about Morisou s discovery, 
when my discovery is noninwentus, where I 
didn t send it in. It is a mixture of which, 
one teaspoonful took fasting will reduce a 
fracture, and dislocations are reduced in one 
minute by smelling at the bottle. If inventions 
are to be continually exhibited, then let us 
inventors all come in, or let a pick and choice 
be made of me and other good ones, leaving 
out Morison. I am." 

The next is a short note from a young lady. 

" Dear, dear Mr. Conductor, Mamma tells 
me that people are at a loss what to do with 
the Crystal Palace, if they do not take it 
down. Do, please, dear, dear sir, put a word in 
for those lovely shawls, and those sweet muslin 
dresses. It is so tiresome having to stop in those 
nasty streets, where people smoke and push 
about; and it s so dusty always that one cannot 
see for dust, or else so dirty, that one is knee- 
deep in puddle. I never enjoyed shop windows 
till now, and I have looked at many. O 
the dear Exhibition, where yo\\ look at all the 
shops, and need not buy ! but if you can 
persuade dear Pa to get you anything, there s 
always the address attached, and you know 
where to tell him to go. Dear Mr. Conductor, 
we shall never love shop windows in the dirty 
streets again. For the sake of the ladies, I 
appeal to you, sir, as a gentleman, to re 
commend the Commissioners to give the down 
stairs part to Mr. Swan and Mr. Edgar, for a 
show room of drapery, and let Mr. Hunt and 
Mr. Eoskell have the galleries for darling 
jewels ; and please tell them to send away the 
policemen who stand at the jewel cases, and 
keep crying the parrots Move on, ladies ; 
move on, if you please ; les barbares. Dear 
Mr. Conductor, please, dear, help me, and 
I will never use anything but Household 
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nts &lt;.f card, and it is ;i trump. Most In-autifiil it 

Th.- n. .U is fr,.iii :i geutlema: 
self. -i 

"Mr. Conductor, Sir, A pamphlet, by Mr. 
Joseph Pnxt. ii, has just come to hand. 
forwarded \&gt;y a friend who requested th:it I 
would rend it and Bend you my opinion. I 
have the honour to inform you that I 
read the publication with much care, and tind 
that it contain-" tin? following prop, .sal ; vi/. 
To complete tin- Industrial Exhibition at the 
close of the term originally assigned thereto, 
an&lt;l retaining the building to complete its 
: make certain other changes, pre- 



would he mad.-, then- i- IL; doiil 

knows In-fter tlian 

(if made) such a wii.t.-r ^ar.|.-n oiiL ht to be 

laid out. 

"My opinion is, therefor. . and I ha\ 
sure in handing it to you, that M 
prppoeod winter garden would be beautiful 



and agreeable. The 



pamphlet 





closes witli an 



estimate that it would cost IL . 
whi.-h might l&gt;e obtaine&lt;l, either by a na 
tional grant, or by making the buildin 
sell &gt;iip|K&gt;rting. As a commercial man, 1 think 
the idea of a national grant for such a&gt;: 
wouldn t pay; and as a tax -payer, tin- &lt; han- 
cellor of the Exchequer shall I. 



liminary to the formation of a permanent port if he declines to honour Mr. 1 

Winter" Park and Garden. Mr. Paxton em The question therefore is, whether t!,. 

that, in the Winter Park and Garden n park, propoeed by Mr. P., could pi 

proposes, climate would be the principal its. If, by admission money, or in any other 

udied, all the furnishing and titling way, 12,00(&gt; a year. I decline sol\ 

tip would have special reference to that end ; same. Sugar leing the article in which 1 

so that the pleasures found in it would be of .leal. I will not venture to decide ujx.n the 
a character which all who visit it could -rt of a concern so foreign to my 

share; h--iv would he supplied the climate of j own experience. lam." 
multitudes mii:ht ride. 



In the pamphlet &lt; I&gt;eiia&gt;. 
remind our practical friend th. 
gestions are contained which would add 
greatly to the usefulness, as well as to th-- 



South. -rn Italy, \vli.-r- 

walk, or recline, amidst _rrov.-s ot tr:iL r nm; 

trees, and here they might leisurely examine 

th.- works of nature and art (art meaning 

il. -s of the Kiting east-winds or 

the drifting snow. Mr. Paxton proposes commercial solvency, of the propo^.-d winter 
also to introduce into the building a collec- garden. Denarius so calls hims.-l;, 
tion of live birds and geological specimens, he proposes a charge of a penny for admission 
The advantages derivable from &gt;ueh an | to the covered promenade; ddoiri it U ing 
ition of the Crystal Palace, says that conventional I^atin for a penny, wh,.&lt;-- 
Mr. Paxton, would be many, and may be \ initial d. follows . s. Denariu-t 
thus summed up : j wise, and we think not pound foolish. II. 

" First. In a sanitary point of view, its would have in the projected garden an annual 
benefits would be incalculable. Seulpture show, and Flower shows, of 

"My opinion upon this is, that a gentleman " With the co-operation of the A^rieultural, 
or lady who walks out of an English winter Horticultural, and iiotanical E 
to recline amidst groves of fragrant trees, says, "various popular schools, I.-.-; : 
for an hour or two, and then walks out again ! exhibitions connected with the .,l,j, . t^ ,.f the*.- 
into the winter s day, would be much more societies, would arise naturally out of such an 
i than benefited in the article of lung. ! arrangement, and might be i 

Knirl. ii! ! for a change of climate, to j a most important bearing both on the pro- 
walk, ride, oat, and sl^ep, week after week, in ductive resources of the e..untry and on our 
the .-lunate &gt;.f Southern Italy, is one thing.and dee. .rat ire manufacture- 
to piny l..,-herrv with &lt;-limates. is another. If | gests that "spaces at th. 
a sanitary vi. w is to he taken of the snt.j.-et. buildiiiL ini^ ht be kept va.-ant, to be applied 



and the bmkfing is to lx- appropriated to thi 

use of healthx people, not adapted to a cer 
tain class of invalids, it will }&gt;e fair to dwell 

on the advantage of a c..\ . : those 

to use during foul w. -at her. who otherwise 

: "in--. I .ut a h.-althy man in 

his own country will Boon !* an unhealthy v,,k mparisons with the 

man if he do n..t eons.-nt to inhale copious Exhibition, but ess.-ntiallv temp-&gt;r.r 

1 -- ot his native atmosphere. hiti"! I, answering to the 



to various public p-; :.-li.-aI 

exhibitions of agrieultural produce, colonial 
raw pro.lue.., machinery. 

nts. inanufi 

and t: se should not l&gt;e per- 

to become stale :r 



- \nhouirh tlic ( I .goes 

on to say, * at prt&gt;seiit, with i 

- 
truly won, l.-rftil ; y.-t if the buildinu 



k and ganleii, and 



: as I p 




till m&lt;.i 



confident it 



lordi 



and 



1 il object. This is Mr. l a\to n a last 






". - 



have mad.- such u l - at pTOgl 

exhibitions of them w. r.- established, we 



Ae aericnlture and horticaltare 

ri.xlical 

infer tliat analogous exhibition^ 

v -., and 

will ! like!-. 
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the Mercers, the Dyers, &c., might again ally 
themselves with the practical development of 
the manufactures from which they take their 
names." 

The success of the Exhibition has been per 
fect. It is the grandest feature of the age in 
which we live. It is the property of 1851, 
and must be history to 1852. It must go, and 
we wish it to go, its part will have been 
played, and it must not remain superfluous 
upon the stage. Only, we do not like to lose 
the theatre it filled, since we may use that 
for another work. We have a theatre of 
glass, then, covering twenty acres, which we 
wish to keep ; and what we shall do with it, 
or in what way it shall be made to pay, is a 
problem not quite clear. A coming man may 
burst upon us with some fine and feasible 
idea ; if not, we are disposed to think that 
whether the palace go or stay, we may con 
gratulate ourselves. If it remain as a winter 
park, London gains one more pleasure : if it 
be removed, the moral power of the Exhibition 
win be strengthened for the time that is to 
come, because it will stand out then as a 
single perfect fact. After uses of the build 
ing would to some extent shade off the dis 
tinct edges of our picture. 



SHOTS IN THE JUNGLE. 

IT was late in the month of June, 1840, 
that myself and a friend (who had together 
hunted elk on the Newara plains, and shot 
snipe at liatnapoora) finding ourselves at its 
capital, Jaffna, resolved to have a shot at 
the spotted deer of the Northern Province 
of Ceylon. The only difficulties to overcome 
were the w r ant of a tent and guide. These the 
Government Agent of the province kindly 
supplied, giving us, besides, a peon, who, with 
him. had been over the country we intended 
to shoot in. When we left the fort, one of 
the prettiest pieces of Dutch fortification in 
existence, it was about half-past five the 
morning, as usual, lovely. The process by 
which our horses were shipped was so pri 
mitive, that I will stop on my way to give 
an account of it : The boats in which 
we were to cross ai-e of about three tons 
burthen, with a single tall mast shipped 
amidships, which carries a square yard. This 
is hoisted according to the weather, the reefs 
being taken in the bottom of the sail. To 
the top of the mast the crew had now made 
fast a lot of ropes, which were seized by all 
hands ; and the vessel thus made to careen 
till its gunwale met the water level. Then, 
by dint of great exertions, the horses were 
made to jump out of the sea, here ouly 
three feet deep, into the boats. Mine refused 
altogether until they put a bamboo under his 
oirtli, and fairly lifted his forelegs over the 
Sulwark. In the embarkation, our horses lost 
their shoes ; but as all our journey lay over 
sandy plains, we gave ourselves no trouble on 
that score. 



Once on board, we lost no time in making 
sail, and by eleven o clock had reached the 
other side, which is the northern coast of the 
Island Jaffna being, properly speaking, an 
island. The sun was now extremely hot, 
so we rode only a mile to a dilapidated old 
fort, and then breakfasted ; after which we 
set to arranging all things for our expedition. 
Here the coolies were curiously deceived, 
by insisting on carrying the smallest loads, 
which contained our guns and ammunition, 
misjudging their weight by their size. After 
a good deal of talking, without which nothing 
Oriental can be achieved, we again got our 
party under-weigh, and proceeded due south, 
towards the village of Maniacolom, which 
was to be head quarters for our first day s 
sport. The country through which we passed 
was a fiat sandy plain, covered with low 
jungly brushwood, with occasional creeks and 
hollows, where the ancient tanks (whose 
builders are unknown) had once made fertile 
this now barren waste. No cultivation np 
inhabitants ; but every now and then a herd 
of deer, or a timid hare, would dart away far 
a-head, disturbed by our noisy followers, or 
the uncouth cry of the tank-birds, break the 
monotony of the march. It was already dark 
when we made out the round roof of the village 
of Maniacolom, with ita sugar-loaf ricks of 
paddy-straw, peeping above the stockade which 
encloses its area. The houses are built some 
thing in the fashion in which Catlin describes 
those of the now extinct Mandans. A hole is 
sunk in the ground, and a pole fixed in the 
centre, to which the rafters that support the 
roof are tied. In these small huts, perhaps 
only fifteen feet in diameter, whole families 
live together ; but the climate is so fine, that 
few care to sleep in their houses preferring 
the peelas or verandahs to their smoky room. 
I am sorry to say our appearance was not by 
any means hailed by the natives with cor 
diality perhaps a ripple of the severities of 
August, 1848, had reached their quiet spot, 
and the minds of its inhabitants may still have 
been filled with dread of the merciless aim of 
our riflemen. 

At last an old man came up and told us not 
to encamp near the wells, as the women of the 
village could not come for water. He said all 
the young men were out shooting, so we could 
have no guides or gun-bearers ; moreover, that 
there was neither milk nor rice for our horses ; 
but that a few miles further on, there was plenty 
of all that was here deficient in short, he 
begged to suggest the propriety of our moving 
on. Being quite up to the old gentleman s 
strategy, we answered, that the ladies need 
not fear us (they were certainly no beauties, 
as we found out afterwards) ; that we could 
do without his young men, and had our own 
gun-bearers ; that as to milk or paddy, we could 
do without the former, and had got enough 
of the latter ; and, finally, that we meant to 
stay where we were. Having failed in his 
diplomatic embassy, the old gentleman retired. 
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t.- .-f ; and soon less attitnd. 1 had jn*t ):. 

the savoury smell .t ; n&gt;s \vc lta&lt;! one,- prqwivd for fli-. ht ; but, 

shot, by the way, gav !.-ai.f th- wind, fell und.-r my first Lull 

the destructive propensities of their unwelcome tri. mi s gun also brought down a fine buck, 
visitors. \Vli -Miokiir, our afti-r- just as he was starting at tin 



cheroots, a volunteri- IV. . ii th.- village, 
having heard, no doubt, thnt w- %\ &gt; 
pay, came in, and offered to show us i ! 
ground and jiools or tanks, and said he would 
Hring a companion with him at gun-fire next 
rooming. He was a small, well-made f&gt; -How. 
his hair fastened in a jannty club on the side 
of his head, instead of behind it, as is t 
galese fashion, which the Malabara of the 
Northern Province only adopt when n. 
his dress, as usual, nothing but a clot! 
round his loins, with the usual accompaniment 
of a beetle-cracker and pouch, Havii 
to a satisfactory agreement with this h 
rigged out our iron beds, blew up our air 
-ses, and in less than ten minutes were 

:ii dreams of waltzes and polkas with 
the fair nymphs of our island capital. 

At four next morning, having got our 
rifles and double-barrelled cruns ready, we sat 
down, expecting the arrival of our last night s 
friend. He came, after sundry messages had 
been sent after him, and with him his fidva 
Achates. The head of hair which this frllow 

ties all description. It was curled into a 
thousand little corkscrews, each consisting of 
\ welve hairs and varying from 

lies in length, darting out at nil 
f ! in his head like the quills of an angry por- 
M I.-. (J:\iii\r :&gt; : of these guides a spare 
started in silence, and nothing but 
the cracking of some ill-natured we did not waste much time 

cry of a wild bird we had startled from its j and were ready by eight, PJC, to take posses- 



shot. The herd are now off; but still two 
AH as they press forward ; one, never to rise. 

Thus t-niled onr first morning s sjiort, and 
having gathered our game to;. 
a fellow in charge, to drive off the jackals, 
and other wild beasts, while we i 
WMKJtil our way back to the encan, 
to dt*patch a dozen of our men to bring in tin- 
spoil. ;uid to recruit ourselves with a ! 
breakiast. 

As we had iiipatilBll, we found the whole 
village, ladies and all, at the tent, looking 
with curiosity at our apparatus, and bi 
scanty supplies of milk, eggs, and fowls, which 
they exchanged for a few charges of j t 
and a bullet or two. Here money is nf little 
value, for they grow all the food they require 



in the Palmyra tree and ]&gt;addy-tiel 






. 



yanls of cloth last them for years, and what 
taxes they pay to government are generally 
brought in, in kind. 



: 



IB between nine o clock and four is 



too powerful to allow of our being out, so we 

read and talked till the lengthened shadow of 

the tent showed us that the ti 

was again come. I took a stroll with my 
companion, and returned about seven 
with a tine doe. My friend had not 
.v deer ; but a yonng pea-fowl and 

some hares made a goodly show at our dinner. 



. .. . _M\ \\ ,1"&gt; : .: of oil 

Til.-" excitement we felt cannot be de- 

scribed, when wo first got sight of our game 

- iu a tank, about a quarter of a mile 

imagine a herd of sixty or more 

spotted deer grouped in every imaginable way 

:uwy bottom, some under the Itrancfcea 

marind trees, some drinking at 

the water; some lying down, 

little &lt;i: -I remoneies* 

eyes K" tln-ir rei&gt;--. ()ur 

Jltrad our ."i l-.-.-i-.n in 

. an- 1 a 

! . r. and not more tfaaa two 
itmi h. :u stately stag, the ont- 

locks, we mow took the place of guides, and 



seh was provided with a bottle of very 
weak grog, blankets, guns, anil a small piece 
i- the natives are afraid to l&gt;e out at 
ni jlit without tire to keep away devils. Thus 
i. we proceeded to the edge of the tank, 
which had proved so fatal in t): 
the deer, and found a round h&lt; 
ground, between the water s edge ami the 
: it was about t\\&gt; ;;h the 

: had contained thrown up as a breast 
work, and some loose br:u : before 



- 






make f 

curl in.; myst-l- 

begaa meditating on : i- raUNti of a four- 

poster at bonie, and on : 

:;ieet with, at hiswatehin-.-- 

uas half a n. &lt;radu- 





. and i maces of bygone scenes i was 

: -..e dnuf- 

ooneeal approach. A hundred at bolgodda- -t atUie niesB when 

yanls are now pa&gt; .nore wooid ,-ar. and sure enough, 

ntakc success a certainty when crash weut a phaata 

t.-u,k. .irink- 

&lt;&gt;nee are roosed from their eare- i tiliiug their trunks 
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with the mud, jetting it over their huge 
backs. But how to get at them ? My friend 
was on that side; so off I set, in hopes of 
catching him before he began his attack. 
By dint of great exertion, I got round just 
as he was starting for the onslaught ; but 
still we were too tar off to do any good by 
shooting at them, so down we went on our 
hands and knees, to crawl nearer to our un 
suspecting foes. All went well at first. By 
the moonlight their backs now covered with 
white mud looked strangely ghost-like, and 
they loomed twice their natural size in the 
hazy atmosphere. We were now within twenty 
paces of them, and I was still crawling on, 
when a scuffle behind me suddenly drew away 
my attention my friend s gun-bearer had got 
frightened ; and, judging that we were already 
near enough, was trying to make off with the 
gun ; unfortunately, as he turned, he was 
caught by the heel, and in the struggle the 
gun was discharged. I saw it was of little 
use firing, as the startled elephants were 
already on the move ; but taking aim at the 
nearest, an old one, with her punchi, had the 
luck to bring her down on her knees. Delu 
sive hope ! she quickly rose again ; and in 
an instant, the far-off crashing of the jungle 
was all that told us of the reality of our 
late encounter. Anathematising heartily our 
cowardly follower, we returned to the olies, 
and sought comfort in the sleep from which 
we had been so fruitlessly aroused. The 
growling of the bears fighting for the yellow 
fruit under the iron trees, mixed with the 
mournful belling of the bucks, was our me 
lodious lullaby. 

It must have been some hours afterwards 
that I was again aroused by my watchful 
companion, who pointed out two splendid 



heads, surmounted by peacocks tails, our 
party made a brilliant re-entrance into the 
Northern capital. 



A CHILD S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER VI. 

WILLIAM THE RED, in breathless haste 
secured the three great forts of Dover, 
Pevensey, and Hastings, and made with hot 
speed for Winchester, where the Royal trea 
sure was kept. The treasurer delivering him 
the keys, he found that it amounted to sixty 
thousand pounds in silver, besides gold and 
jewels. Possessed of this wealth, he soon per 
suaded the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
crown him, and became William the Second, 
Bang of England. 

Rufus was no sooner on the throne, than 
he ordered into prison again the unhappy 
state captives whom his father had set free ; 
and directed a goldsmith to ornament his 
father s tomb profusely with gold and silver. 
It would have been more dutiful in him to 
have attended the sick Conqueror when he 
was dying ; but England itself, like this Red 
King who once governed it, has sometimes 
made expensive tombs for dead men whom it 
treated shabbily when they were alive. 

The King s brother, Robert of Normandy, 
seeming quite content to be only Duke of that 
country, and the King s other brother, Fine- 
Scholar, being quiet enough with his five 
thousand pounds in a chest, the King flattered 
himself, we may suppose, with the hope of an 
easy reign. But easy reigns were difficult to 
have in those days. The turbulent bishop 
ODO (who had blessed the Norman army at 
the Battle of Hastings, and who, I dare say, 
took all the credit of the victory to himself) 



elks, a doe and a buck, within sixty paces of soon began, in concert with some powerful 

1 m T . / /__. I _ . JV -1 -VT 1_1 __ J._ J. 1-1 _ A.T- _ T&gt;,1 ~ir\ 



my lair. To indemnify me for my last, failure, 
these both fell before my fowling-piece, which 
is second to none for smooth bore ball-prac 
tice ; so I returned about three, A.M., to the 



Norman nobles, to trouble the Red King. 

The truth seems to be that this bishop and 
his friends, who had lands in England and 
lands in Normandy, wished to hold both under 



tent to rest, as we were to begin another { one Sovereign, and greatly preferred a thought- 
day s work with a thirteen miles march to j less good-natured person, such as Robert was, 
Tanicolam. to Rufus ; who, though far from being an 

Thus passed seven days, during which we I amiable man in any respect, was keen, and 
visited Coolvellan, Tanekai, and several other not to be imposed upon. They declared in 



tamil villages, snooting spotted deer, wild 
boar, bears, chetas, and elks at night, and 
deer, hares, peacocks, alligators, and jungle- 
fowl by day ; sometimes bivouacking under 
the spreading shade of a tamarind tree, some 
times by the side of a lonely tank among 
the lemon grass and reeds, which thickly 
ornament its thorny margin. The eighth 
morning saw us journeying homewards, re 
gretting the shortness of our leave, but con 
soling ourselves with the thought, that when 
duty calls we must obey. We had travelled 
fifty miles south of Jaffna, into solitudes 
where white faces had, perhaps, never before 
been seen our bag was respectably filled : 
eighteen spotted skins bore testimony to our 
skill; and what with alligators and boars 



Robert s favor, and retired to their castles 
(those castles were very troublesome to 
Kings) i a sullen humour. The Red King, 
seeing the Normans thus falling from him, 
revenged himself upon them by appealing to 
the English ; to whom he made a variety of 
promises, which he never meant to perform 
in particular, promises to soften the cruelty 
of the Forest Laws and who, in return, so 
aided him with their valour, that Odo was 
besieged in the Castle of Rochester, forced to 
abandon it, and to depart from England for 
ever ; whereon the other rebellious Norman 
nobles were soon reduced and scattered. 

Then, the Red King went over to Nor 
mandy, where the people suffered greatly 
under the loose rule of Duke Robert. The 
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Kind s object wan, to seize upon the 
dominions. This the Duke, of course, pre 
pared to resist ; aiul miserable war between 
the two brothers seemed inevitable, when th.- 
l*&gt;werful nobles on both sides, who had seen 
1*0 much of war, interfered to prevent it. A 
treaty was made. Each of the two I i 
agreed to give up something of his claims, 
and that the longer-liver of the two should 
inherit all the dominions of the other. When 
they had come to this loving understanding, 
they embraced and joined their forces Bflifait 
Fine-Scholar, who had bought some territory 
of Robert with a part of Iiis five thousand 
|M)undft. and was considered a dangerous indi 
vidual in consequence. 

Saint Michael s Mount, in Cornwall, was 
then, as it is now, a strong castle perched 
upon the top of a high rock in Saint Michael s 
Bay, round which rock, when the tide is in, 
the sea flows, leaving no road to the main laud. 
In this castle, Fine-Scholar shut himself up 
with his soldiers, and here he was closely 
besieged by his two brothers. At one time, 
when he was reduced to great distress for 
want of water, the generous Robert not only 
] nnitted his men to get water, but sent 
- -it. ilar \vinr I M mi his own table ; and on 
ith by the Red King, 
- let our own brother 

die of thirst ? Where shall we get another, 
when he is pone ! " At another time, the 
Red King riding alone on the shore of the 
bay, looking up at the Castle, was taken by 
two of Fine-Scholar s men, one of whom was 
about to kill him, when he cried out, " Hold, 
knave ! I am the Kiu of England ! " The 
story says that the soldier raised him from 
the ground respectfully and humbly, and 
that the King took him into his service. 
The story may or may not be true ; but at 
any rate "it is true that Fine-Scholar could 
not hold out against his united brothers, and 
that he abandoned Mount St. Michael, and 
wandered about as poor and forlorn as other 
*"*** have been sometimes known to be. 

The Scotch became unquiet in the Red 
time, and were twice defeated the 
i time, with the loss of their King, 
Malcolm, and his son. The Welsh became 
unquiet too. Against them, Rufus was leas 
successful, for they fought among their native 
mountains, and d id great execution on the 
Ki ng s t roops. R. i audy became 

unquiet too ; and, complaining that his brother 
the King did not faithfully perform his j.&gt;art 
of their agreement, took up arms, and ob 
tained assistance from ti k France, 
whom Ruf is, in th. . ;h vast 
sums of mot. ] i.md oecame unquiet 



being remonstrated 
said, " What ! shall 



lliqil 

... tin; powerful Earl of 
nubcrland, headed a great coi. 
&gt;se the Kii. 

1 
&gt;t was discovered ; all t: 

I. some 



The Earl of Northumberland himself was 
shut up in a dungeon lne:ith Windsor 
Castle, where he died, an oM man, thir 
years afterwards. The Priests in England 
were more unquiet than any other class or 
power, for the Red King treated th.-m with 
such small ceremony that he refused to 
appoint new bishops or archbishops wln-n 
the old ones died, but kept all the wealth 
belonging to those offices, in his own hands. 
In return for this, the Priests wrote his life 
when he was dead, and abused him soundly. 
I am inclined to think, myself, that there was 
little to choose between the Priests an&lt;l the 
Red King ; that l&gt;oth sides were greedy and 
designing ; and that they were very fairly 
matched. 

The Red King was false of heart, 
covetous, and mean. He had a worthy 
minister in his favorite, llalj.li, nicknamed 
for almost every famous person had a nick 
name in those rough days Flambard, or the 
Firebrand. Once, the King being ill became 
penitent, and made ASSELM, a foreign priest 
and a good man, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
But he no sooner got well again, than he 
repented of his repentance, and persisted in 
wrongfully keeping to himself some of the 
wealth belonging to the archbishopric. This 
led to violent disputes, which were aggra- 
vated by there being in Rome at th.v 
two rival Popes, each of whom declared la: 
was the only real original infallible l &gt;j . 
who couldn t make a mistake. At last, 
Anselm, knowing the lied King s cha 
and not feeling himself safe in Eii.irlaini. 
leave to return abroad. The Red Kin;j gladlv 
gave it ; for he knew that as soon as Ans.-lm 
was gone, he could begin to store up all the 
j Canterbury money again, for his own use. 

By such means, and by taxing and op 
pressing the English people in every possible 
way, the Red King became very rich. Wlu-n 
he wanted money for any purpose, he raised 
it by tome means or other, ana cared nothing 
for the injustice he did or the mi- 
caused. Having the opportunity of 
from Robert the whole duchy of Normandy 
for five years, he taxed the 1 ,&gt; more 

than ever, and made the very eon vents sell 
their plate and valuables, to supply hint with 
the means to make the purchase. Bui In- 
VMM auick and eager in pint 
volt, as he was in raising money ; for, a part 
of the Norman ]&gt; 

turally, 1 think to U-in^ sold in this v 
headed an army against them with all the 
speed an.l p. He was so 

:.t, that h f 

in a great gale \ wiinl. and when tlu- 
t.-l.l him it was dan _ p Mich 

. 



; sail 
! of a king who was 

how it was ; 
careless Robert can 

it happened tliu.-. : O r been the 
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custom for many English people to make 
journeys to Jerusalem, which were called 
pilgrimages, in order that they might pray 
beside the tomb of Our Saviour there. Jeru 
salem belonging to the Turks, and the Turks 
hating Christianity, these Christian travellers 
were often insulted and ill-used. The Pilgrims 
bore it patiently for some time ; but at length 
a remarkable man, of great earnestness and 
eloquence, called PETER THE HERMIT, began 
to preach in various places against the 
Turks, and to declare that it was the duty 
of good Christians to drive away those un 
believers from the tomb of Our Saviour, and 
to take possession of it and protect it. An 
excitement, such as the world had never 
known before, arose. Thousands and thou 
sands of men of all ranks and conditions 
departed for Jerusalem to make war against 
the Turks. The war is called in history the 
first Crusade ; and every Crusader wore a 
cross, marked on his right shoulder. 

All the Crusaders were not zealous Chris 
tians. Among them were vast numbers of 
the restless, idle, profligate, and adventurous 
spirits of the time. Some became Crusaders 
for the love of change ; some, in the hope of 
plunder ; some, because they had nothing to 
do at home ; some, because they did what the 
Priests told them ; some, because they liked 
to see foreign countries ; some, because they 
were fond of knocking men about, and would 
as soon knock a Turk about as a Christian. 
Robert of Normandy may have been influ 
enced by all these motives ; and by a kind 
desire, besides, to save the Christian Pilgrims 
from bad treatment in future. He wanted to 
raise a number of armed men, and to go to the 
Crusade. He could not do so without money. 
He had no money ; and he sold his dominions 
to his brother, the Red King, for five years. 
With the large sum he thus obtained, he 
fitted out his Crusaders gallantly, and went 
away to Jerusalem in martial state. The 
Red King, who made money out of every 
thing, stayed at home, busily squeezing more 
money out of Normans and English. 

After three years of great hardship and 
suffering from shipwreck at sea from travel 
in strange lands from hunger, thirst, and 
fever, upon the burning sands of the desert 
and from the merciless fury of the Turks 
the valiant Crusaders got possession of Our 
Saviour s tomb. The Turks were still re 
sisting and fighting bravely, but this success 
increased the general desire in Europe to 
join the Crusade. Another great French 
Duke was proposing to sell his dominions for 
a term to the rich Bed King, when the King s 
reign came to a sudden and violent end. 

You have not forgotten the New Forest 
which the Conqueror made, and which the 
miserable people whose homes he had laid 
waste, so hated. The cruelty of the Forest 
Laws, and the torture and death they brought 
upon the peasantry, increased this hatred. 
The poor persecuted country-people believed 



that the New Forest was enchanted. They 
said that in thunder-storms, and on dark. 
nights, demons appeared, moving beneath 
the branches of the gloomy trees. They said 
that a terrible spectre had foretold to Norman 
hunters that the Eed King should be punished 
there. And now, in the pleasant season of 
May, when the Eed King had reigned almost 
thirteen years, and a second Prince of the 
Conqueror s blood another Richard, the son 
of Duke Robert was killed by an arrow in 
this dreaded Forest, the people said that the 
second time was not the last, and that there 
was another death to come. 

It was a lonely Forest, accursed in the 
people s hearts for the wicked deeds that had 
been done to make it, and no man save the 
King and his Courtiers and Huntsmen liked 
to stray there. But, in reality, it was like 
any other forest. In the spring, the green 
leaves broke out of the buds ; in the summer, 
flourished heartily, and made deep shades ; 
in the winter, shrivelled and blew down, and 
lay in brown heaps on the moss. Some trees 
were stately, and grew high and strong ; some 
had fallen of themselves ; some were felled by 
the forester s axe ; some were hollow, and the 
rabbits burrowed at their roots ; some few were 
struck by lightning, and stood white and bare. 
There were hill sides covered with rich fern, on 
which the morning dew so beautifullysparkled ; 
there were brooks, where the deer went down 
to drink, or over which the whole herd 
bounded, flying from the arrows of the hunts 
men ; there were sunny glades, and solemn 
places where but little light came through 
the rustling leaves. The songs of the birds 
in the New Forest were pleasaiiter to hear 
than the shouts of fighting men outside ; and 
even when the Red King and his Court came 
hunting through its solitudes, cursing loud 
and riding hard, with a jingling of stirrups 
and bridles and knives and daggers, they 
did much less harm there, than among the 
English or Normans, and the stags died (as 
they lived) far easier than the people. 

Upon a Day in August, the Red King, now 
reconciled to his brother Fine-Scholar, came 
with a great train to hunt in the New Forest. 
Fine-Scholar was of the party. They were a 
merry party, and had lam all night at Mal- 
wood-Keep, a hunting-lodge in the forest, 
where they had made good cheer, both at 
supper and breakfast, and drunk a deal oi 
wine. The party dispersed in various direc 
tions, as the custom of hunters then was. 
The King took with him, only SIR WALTER 
TYRREL, who was a famous sportsman, and to 
whom he hud given before they mounted 
horse that morning two fine arrows. 

The last time the King was ever seen alive, 
he was riding with Sir Walter Tyrrel, and 
their dogs were hunting together. 

It was almost night, when a poor charcoal 
burner, passing through the Forest with his 
cart, came upon the solitary body of a dead 
man, si lot with an arrow in the breast, and 
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oti l 1&gt;I : -tressea, 

, an.! HUM- an- 1 becauw ; ., ; : 

bled, witli its ivd bean! all \vliip -n.-l with .-UP! n..l rs. N ; . , 



lime and clotted witii I.!.-*!, it wafl di 

the cart l&gt;y i n xt day to 

Winchester C.itht-dnil, wh--r 

an. I Imried. 

Sir WalU-r Tyrrel, who escaped t 
mandy, and i lainn-1 the protection of tin- 
King of France, swore in France t 
Red King was suddenly shot dead by an 
anw from an unseen hand, while they were 
hunting together ; that he was fearful of 
being suspected as the Kind s murdeivr ; and 
that he instantly set spurs to his horse, and 
fled to the Ben-shore. Others declnr- 
the King and Sir "Walter Tynvl w.-re limiting 
in company, a little before sunset, . 
iu bushes opposite one another, v. 
stag came between them. That tli-- 
drew his bow and took aim, ! 

That the King then cried " 
name!" Tl 



hold ii|"&gt;n th&lt; .-d to 



an EngliHli l.vly, an 






wife than MAUD THE GOOD, the daughter of 
the King of Scotland. A .t good 

, &lt; : 

affected by the representations the 
made to her of the great charity it would be 
in her to unite the Norman and Saxon races, 
and prevent hatred and bloodshed between 
them for the future, th.nt she conseij 
become his wife. After some disputing among 
sts, who said thai as she had been in 
a convent in her youth, and had worn the reil 
of a nun, she could not lawfully be m:ti 
against which the Princess stated tl: 

;th whom she had lived in her youth, 
leed sometimes thrown piece of 
black stuff over her, but for no other reason 
than because the nun s veil was the only dress 
the conquering Xonnons respected ; 



Walter shot ; that the arrow glanced against ! or woman, and not because she had 
a tree, was turned aside from the stag, and j vows of a nun, which she never had 
struck the King from his horse, dead. | declared free to marry, and was m. 

"By whose hand the K.-d King n-.-illy tVll, ; Henry s Queen. A good Queen sh was; 
and whether that hand dispatched the arrow I beautiful, kind-hearted, and worthy of a better 
to his breast by accident or by design, is only husband than the King. 

kflOWB to GOD. Sorn&lt;- think his brother may i For he was a cunning and unscrupulous 
ised him to be killed ; but the l\&gt;-&gt;\ man, though firm and clever, i 
i made so many enemies, both anvm^ little for his v...r i. ;n:.l : M to gain 

:: 1 people, that suspicion may r- Is. All this is shown in 

ably rest upon a less unnatural murdeivr. "t his brother Rol&gt;ert Robert who had 
Men know no more than that he was found : suffered him to be refreshed w 

lie suffering j had sent him the wine from hu own table, 



his nice. 


below him, poreheil with thirst, in the castle 




on the t 





K&lt;&gt;! ln-.uh. r would have let him 


. hurried to Winchester with as much 


Before the Kin;, beg:in t . 


peed as Rufus himself had made, to seize 


he removeil and disgruceil all the favoritea of 


the Royal treasure. But the keeper of the 


. who were for the most part 


treasure, who had been one of the hunting- 
party in the Koivst, made haste to Winchester 


base characters, much det- 
Flambard, or Firebraixi, whoai the lat. 


re at about 


ii:id made Bishop of Durham, of all th 


\ver ; 


. ! thiw was a great joker and a illv 


kill 


c.mip.inion, and 1:1.1. i . with 




that was ! 


bare! 


f a deep fl.-iL 

-k t!ie \\ine, r.n.l 


to in:; 


. 


gavr 


. 




and so got 

- 







! learv Mtenrfwl that Robert 








and he had been a war BO long, that th&lt;- 




rant people believe. 


Jill t! 


,nd been soi: 


began then 







, ; 


people were attached to their new 


utiful country he had 
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enjoyed himself very much, and had married 
a lady as beautiful as itself ! In Normandy, 
he found Firebrand waiting to urge him to 
assert his claim to the English crown and 
declare war against King Henry. This, after 
great loss of time in feasting and dancing with 
his beautiful Italian wife among his Norman 
friends, he at last did. 

The English in general were on King 
Henry s side, though many of the Normans 
were on Robert s. But the English sailors 
deserted the King, and took a great part of 
the English Fleet over to Normandy ; so that 
Robert came to invade this country iu no 
foreign vessels, but in English ships. The 
virtuous Anselm, however, whom Henry had 
invited back from abroad, and made Arch 
bishop of Canterbury, was steadfast in the 
King s cause ; and it was so well supported 
that the two armies, instead of fighting, made 
a peace. Poor Robert, who trusted anybody 
and everybody, readily trusted his brother, 
the King ; and agreed to go home and i-eceive 
a pension from England, on condition that all 
his followers were fully pardoned. This the 
King very faithfully promised, but Robert was 
no sooner gone than he began to punish them. 

Among them was the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
who, on being summoned by the King to 
answer to five and forty accusations, rode 
away to one of his strong castles, shut him 
self up therein, called round him his tenants 
and vassals, and fought for his liberty, but 
was defeated and banished. Robert, with all 
his faults, was so true to his word, that when 
he first heard of this nobleman having risen 
against his brother, he laid waste the Earl of 
Shrewsbury s estates in Normandy, to show 
the King that he would favor no breach of 
their solemn treaty. Finding, on better in 
formation, afterwards, that the Earl s only 
crime was having been his friend, he came 
over to England, in his old thoughtless warm 
hearted way, to intercede with the King, and 
remind him of the solemn promise to pardon 
all his followers. 

This confidence might have put the false 
King to the blush, but it did not. Pretending 
to be very friendly, he so surrounded his 
brother with spies and traps, that Robert, 
who was quite in his power, had nothing for 
it but to renounce his pension and escape 
while he could. Getting home to Normandy, 
and understanding the King better now, he 
naturally allied himself with his old friend 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, who had still thirty 
castles in that country. This was exactly 
what Henry wanted. He immediately de 
clared that Robert had broken the treaty, and 
next year invaded Normandy. 

He pretended that he came to deliver the 
Normans, at their own request, from his 
brother s misrule. There is reason to fear that 
his misrule was bad enough ; for his beautiful 
wife had died, leaving him with an infant 
son, and his court was again so careless, dis 
sipated, and ill-regulated that it was said he 



sometimes lay in bed of a day for want 01 
clothes to put on his attendants having 
stolen all his dresses. But he headed his 
army like a brave prince and a gallant soldier, 
though he had the misfortune to be taken 
prisoner by King Henry, with four hundred of 
his Knights. Among them was poor harm 
less Edgar Atheling, who loved Robert well. 
Edgar was not important enough to be severe 
with. The King afterwards gave him a small 
pension, which he lived upon and died upon, 
in peace, among the quiet woods and fields of 
England. 

And Robert poor, kind, generous, waste 
ful, heedless Robert, with so many faults, and 
yet with virtues that might have made a 
better and a happier man, what was the end 
of him ? If the King had had the magna 
nimity to say with a kind air, " Brother, tell 
me, before these noblemen, that from this 
time you will be my faithful follower and 
friend, and never raise your hand against me 
or my forces more ! " he might have trusted 
Robert to the death. But the King was not 
a magnanimous man. He sentenced his 
brother to be confined for life in one of the 
Royal Castles. In the beginning of his im 
prisonment, he was allowed to ride out, 
guarded ; but he one day broke away from 
his guard and galloped off. He had the evil 
fortune to ride into a swamp, where his 
horse stuck fast and he was taken. When 
the King heard of it, he ordered him to be 
blinded, which was done by the putting of a 
red-hot metal basin on his eyes. 

And so, in darkness and in prison, many 
years, he thought of all his past life, of the 
time he had wasted, of the treasure he had 
squandered, of the opportunities he had lost, 
of the youth he had thrown away, of the 
talents he had neglected. Sometimes, on fine 
autumn mornings, he would sit and think 01 
the old hunting parties in the free Forest, 
where he had been the foremost and the 
gayest. Sometimes, in the still nights, he 
would wake, and mourn for the many nights 
that had stolen past him at the gaming table : 
sometimes, would seem to hear, upon the 
melancholy wind, the old songs of the 
minstrels ; sometimes, would dream, in his 
blindness, of the light and glitter of the 
Norman Court. Many and many a time, he 
groped back, in his fancy, to Jerusalem where 
he had fought so well ; or, at the head of his 
brave companions, bowed his feathered helmet 
to the shouts of welcome greeting him in 
Italy, and seemed again to walk among the 
sunny vineyards, or on the shore of the blue 
sea, with his lovely wife. And then, thinking 
of her grave, and of his fatherless boy, he 
would stretch out his solitary arms and weep. 

At length, one day, there lay in prison, 
dead, with cruel and disfiguring scars upon 
his eyelids, bandaged from his jailer s sight, 
but on which the eternal Heavens looked 
down, a worn old man of eighty. He had 
once been Robert of Normandy. Pity him ! 
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THESE lines, when they meet your eye, 



tion, half-a-dozen of his best cognac : when 
you lighted your cigar with your annihilating 
manuscript, retired, and visited several shops 
, in the Rue de 1 Ecu, to make a vai 

Mr. Swallow, will perhaps astonish you. purchases: and when, finally, yon i 
When you arrived at the HOtel des Bains, chamber number twenty-one for tin- night, you 
on an evening early in the present month, little thought, Mr. Swallow, that a in . 
too late for the talk &lt;Th6te : when, on that ! being dogged every step you took, he:, 
account, you were denied access to the I word you uttered, witnessed every 
salon, although you told the attendant you I you made. Perhaps he was a dete.-me police- 
were dying of hunger: when the waiter j man who mistook you for a St. Alba i 

i a very good imitation of despair, Possibly, he was a disguised tide-waiter, 

i in his native language he was de- watching to see what amount of fraud you 

"ut that it was defended for the too j contemplated on that amiable department of 

tardy to disturb the convives who were ! the British Government Her Majesty s 

already arranged; but that, if you liked. l&gt;- Customs. 

would command you a particular dinner in a In the morning, Mr. Swallow, d is r 
particular chamber: when you indignantly the early announcement t ! &lt;/&lt;/ was 

refused the former, but accepted the latter, at your door, you ii-s.li" 

calling in a menacing manner for pen, ink. and It v 

tired ami wrote a biting to start in half-an-hour, and your carpet-bag 

articled ."of which would not close by any i had at 

you are the distinguished K.litor.) against command: no sort of squeezing, n&lt;.r punch- 
the entire population of Boulogne, with ing, nor tin-- mining, 

ference to the infamous treatment nor stamping : DO attempt 
h travellers at the hotels of that by pulling it on like a tight b 

city : when, in the midst of your denunciat ing jumping u|x&gt;n it from hi . li chaii - to tlatten 
n. you joyfully threw down the pen them : no kind of dexterity in coaxing anaTOMf- 
at the waiter s announcement that " Monsieur | tackle into bunu ed-up corners, in lit 1 
I:" when you snatched up your brushes into slippers, or wrapping n 
article, rushed into the *alooii, and found it of eau-de-Cologne in a night-shirt: no 

.\itli the ruins of) v.h-n crushing of your tim-t l :i-n i -&lt;.; up 

you found a place clear..! t .r you behind six less of expense by your : dress) : 

an enormous dish, the rinds no smashing of satin era 

on a plate, a few la.lv * tion of fancy waistcoats between the I 

fingers" in a saucer, and a Turk s cafta writing-case: no ruthless rn! 

the worse f,,r w.-ar, in sponge-cake; .,( y.mr div-s coat : of a 

black pudding: no stratagem. 

with 



when. f the iliniiei- 





Were doomed to behold were br&lt;-:; 

1 them in uncoinniiini.-a- woti! i 

i aii.l the v. , ; for, a bottle oi 

two individi; j.air (&gt;f 

if the wh..le world w:is liounded by the edges ! boots, and a "(Jnide to French ( 

late: when, as you dalli- an un- 

macaroio 

(iudule chini -il : 





r ; who. beo 

1 him would leave th.- w) : 
next n 



in. 
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It was the present writer, Mr. Swallow, who 
passed you on the stairs when, giving up all 
hope, you abandoned your unfastened effects 
to the porter. You were telling him, in your 
own original mode of uttering the language of 
the nation, to lock the carpet-bag in number 
twenty-one. With a matter-of-course coolness 
that implied the mere shooting of an easy 
bolt, you treacherously transferred to him a 
task you had found impossible, and descended 
to breakfast. It was I who translated your 
desires to the proper officer to whom you 
our permit to 



applying on the port for y 
the countr of our three 



try of your three weeks adop- 



You, Swallow, were in great anxiety to fulfil 
with your usual zeal your critical duties for 
the " Warrior of Peace," by being in time for 
the overture of Thalberg s new opera at Her 
Majesty s Theatre. The young fellow with 
the pretty sister wished very much to get 
down to Cambridge by the half-past six o clock 
train, in order to be ready to go up th 
morning for his first " ex." ALL these a 
querists would have been made happy by the 
captain s confident answer that they would 
assuredly be abreast of Nicholson s Wharf at 
half -past four, had not the alderman followed 
him about, and tagged on to the end of each 



next 
these anxious 



were 

leave the coi 

tion : it was my hat which was knocked off of his replies : 

: But then there s the Custom House ! " 
The jolly skipper looked very blank, and 



upon the deck of the steamer, when, just 

the paddles were making their first revolution, 

the hotel porter flung your bursting bag shook his head till the gold lace in his cap 

triumphantly into the vessel. My eye was upon glistened in the sun like a portentous meteor ; 

you when you ostentatiously superintended the he added, assentingly, " I can t answer for the 



stowage of the luggage belonging to the ele 
gant widow who breakfasted with us at the 
Hotel des Bains ; and I observed all your subse 
quent attentions to that stately beauty; who, 
you artfully learnt, was travelling quite alone. 
My hands were ready when, yielding to the 
influence of a sudden lurch, you nearly poured 
a bubbling glass of brandy and soda-water over 
her satin dress. It was to me you remarked, 
as she passed us to descend into the cabin, 
that she reminded you of the portraits of 
the late Mrs. Siddons, only that she was a 
great deal handsomer. 

You may remember, Mr. Swallow, that the 
boat was very full. The passengers were 
mostly foreigners, whose destination was 



chiefly Hyde Park. 
special engagements 



A few, however, had 
which, from their 



numerous and anxious inquiries of Captain 
Tune as to when they would probably 
reach London, appeared to be of a pressing 
nature. It was no less conventional than true 
(as I think you remarked) that the London 
alderman who was escorting his niece from a 
Cap^cure boarding-school had an appointment 
to dine in Westbournia at six ; the Frenchman 
in the green shooting-jacket and gaiters 
whose slouched hat shaded the swarthiest 
complexion and thickest moustaches in the 
boat, and who reminded us of Caspar on a 
sporting tour was pledged, he said, to be in 
Leicester Square at six-and-a-half hours, on a 
matter of supreme importance: (I thought 
there was nothing in your suspicion, Swallow, 
that he alluded to one of the promised 
back-street foreign conspiracies which have 
never yet broken out into a blazing revolution, 
as it was cunningly foretold they would, by 
certain nervous politicians as a sure result of 
51.) Your Mrs. Siddons was desirous, as you 
adroitly extracted from her, of reaching her 
mother, who was alarmingly ill in Essex, that 
night. The Contractor for conveying the 
twenty-eight ladies and gentlemen from Paris 
to London and back at so much a head, had 
ordered a splendid repast to be prepared for 
them in Anne Street Soho,at seven precisely. 



Baggage Warehouse ! " 

" How long are we likely to be detained 
there 1 " asked a full chorus of pale passengers. 

" Can t say." 

" / can," thundered a gruff comforter ; it 
was the alderman. " The last time I went to 
France I travelled from Tooley Street to 
Folkestone harbour (seventy-six miles) in 
exactly " here he exhibited a huge stop 
watch " one hundred and sixty-nine minutes, 
forty seconds : on my return it took me and 
my baggage two hours and five minutes to- 
pass from this very boat to the Thames Street 
side of the Baggage Warehouse." 

Why, Swallow, were alarm and disgust so 
powerfully depicted in your countenance when 
you heard these facts? Did the six bottles 
of brandy sit heavily on your soul 1 Were 
the Maraschino, and the boots, and the 
lavender water, and the gloves excoriating 
your conscience ? No, Swallow, I will not do 

?pu the injustice of any such supposition. 
r ou intended, I feel certain, to declare them 
for duty, and to pay. You shrank from the 
idea of sneaking ashore like a timid cheat ; it 
was, I sincerely believe, your intention from 
the first to tread the gangway with the bold 
independence of a British tax-payer. It was 
not the money it was the time you grudged. 
The dread of being too late for the opening 
of Thalberg s opera, and that alone, distorted 
your countenance. 

It is a pity, Swallow, that the consolations 
you were pouring into the widow s ear on 
the probability of her long detention at the 
Custom House, prevented you from benefiting 
by a conversation which Caspar and several 
of his compatriots were carrying on with the 
Contractor. The mention of the Custom House 
suggested the subject of passports ; which 
some of them manifestly did not know were 
unnecessary in this free country. One gentle 
man his friends called him Monsieur le 
Docteur drew near to you both, and became 



glowi 
a 



eloquent (for a woman must grace 
orator s auditory) on the freedom, 



liberality, magnanimity, and hospitality of this 
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Ideiily 




buddin . rl" 



!i_.|,il-l : I ll- I" here 

ml from tli.- |...rt of &lt;ii 

!l 

I ,,, you t.. mi- 

Kifl untoward eiivumsta:, 

D .1 . ption in this 

country "ii Shooter s Hill: 

" And here, 1 he rried, 4 is Freedom s chosen 

II, P- pcaN tli.- pmpli- s vi.icf, uor can entomb it 

i,ris,.iis, iu.iuiMti..iis; r. -mr. rlion 
l.-ction. 

.. pie pay 

Hut hut th.-y pl.-us,.; un.l if tlmt tilings he dear, 
that liify love to throw away 
;i-h, t. show how much they have a year. 

! inviolate; n- 

pi for the traveller; every highway s clear: 
ha wius interrupt*-.! t&gt;y u knit .-, 
! your money nr jour lift 1 ! " 

Neither do I think tlmt, in answering the 



..111 -tall il: oel^ g 

I 

ten tooneagainsl yi 

],,-,.|,l.- tV..in &gt;t-ppini, a 
Wliat icid I -if tli l&gt;aggage is 

nllt of tin- v- &gt; f hen do its . 

.stop Up tin- L r a:. 

indignantly n-plies one 
of the (lctain-l. Kv--r\ tiling : 
swimmings- uj&gt; to tin- moment i 
ot otlic, upon U*. &lt; aptain Tune 

hail ntttli-.l us over from Kiulo.jne in nine 
limns ; his crew hail unbowed .-oiii.- t 
four huiuln-d pai-k.i ;i-l the 

whartiii _" i ha&gt;l &gt;\MUIU it into the warehouse 
with majjir rapi lity. Nothing, p-inaiin-il tor UB 

lint to walk oome, if the Cuvtom II" 

its seal upon furtht-r 
&lt; n~t.,in House Officer ari 

;npt. il to l.-avr the . . sort of 

Imnillf, or Kaskt-t, or par.-fl, was ] p.-l into 

or r,.iit.-il aliout by a pair of by no means 

- ham Is perhajpt ; for, as often as iiot, 
according to the oapn&lt; t" the oiii.-.r. it was 

iint. U.-he.l. almost unno! i.-.-.i. 



""I 11 

for thes*; ti.l.--\\ait. rs. JOQ put their intrusion .-^k.-i m- to take ashore the \\ 

i ll _ ht when you &lt;leeial-f.| that ltwa.sliulk\ l.-||t ly pi el : 

as th.-y i,,ok ehar.e ,,f t In- .-hip t" prevent The la.ly to l.l us it was niedici i. 

DID surreptitiously there was only one searehin^ otli&lt;-. ; 

hiin.iin^ over tl ny of two hun.lr- merely 

tlieir e.t Lottoiu of the ba/ . 

or poeket-piM&lt; or silks, or cam- my woplll, ned nieili.-ine.an.il 

lui.-s, into clan-lotine whei 

beir pi-.-.^-ne,- tacitly jiroiii iiiice i 

everv inilivi.lual on boa nl, from the engine- me.li.-ii,.- ,/,,/y have meant t-.-tu-ih-C olojnie. If 

; ,e hatchway to the Karl lolling ..v.-r the .liity ol h. why 





Swallow, vi 

oHicial clock at( 



allowed to go 
Your answer was &lt; \ 



t the eaptain s word : J do the 

I k alive, work of ten ; he cannot fight agaii. 

to do. tremendous odds as t\s.&gt; hundred 



Swallow ; you will 



brandy, and your widow, and 
ii.-r articles of value. \,,u have under- 
the lady s In 

:idon, 
lashed at .ison s Wharf, joinder. - V.-t this is only t : 



the whole atl air . 

- Hut a tan-.-, thouu h ],,,t ainusiny, may be 

well a 



With all your alacrity, you are not .juick 

:n&lt;, the 
Dames and 





-. \..ur 
ixes 



in . 

in the air. ov.-rtl A 
that i- : . s piv- 

- touched the 

Id of the Iniu e It" hat is 

neither a window n..r a door, half-a do/, u un- 

of its 

iity with wincii all this is 
pe.s. The alt 

with the IIOJH- 



iiin^ Ins ro. ; 

1 -par or an-. 
gi-i, 






department ol i I r M 

vernmeiit, to impai .ra vid 

the Thames a fa\ - n of 

; and the Kn-. ii.-h. is to herd th.-m 

fellow* 

i - to mount to the liit:^:ii:e Warehouse 
by means of a rti^ht of exterior 1 

irt of which is exposed to \\ i 

iiine, may !. 
raging. These stairs an 

their .- - ddotit 

t he assist , 

gallantly atl .i ire wa 

shanks 

she pant.-d wh,.n \ y seated her 

on the hard be dark, long, low. 
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hot, reeking waiting-room, were evidently ! name of " Eoots " was asked for. Mr. Eoots, 
sincere. planted in a remote recess of the waiting- 

When all the passengers had been slowly 



emptied out of the steamer, and had ascended 
to this upper-story place of detention, the 
" aliens " were penned up in one corner, 
to give their names, and to receive from 
two clerks their " certificates of arrival." In 
complaining to you and to our fellow-victims 
of a suffocating sensation, the alderman was 
by no means singular. You were, luckily, 
near the only practicable window ; but my 
end of the room was in a stifling condition, 
and the supplications for air were general. 
Even the stalwai t Caspar gasped as if he were 
breathing the sulphurs of the magic circle. 
There were general cries of " How long is this 
to last 1 " 

" When are we to get our luggage 1 " 
" "When your names is called," replied the 
porter, holding the door hermetically close. 
The alderman produced his stop-watch. " We 
landed," he remarked, "at ten minutes to 
five o clock it is now a quarter past five, and 
not a single name has been demanded ! " 

At length even the door-keeper s patience 
was exhausted ; and, in a fit of despair he 
opened the door. A crowd immediately 
jammed itself between its sides. The af 
frighted porter rushed as if he hadundammed 
, sluice to the foot of the first flight of steps, 



to stop the overf 



He held on by the two 



bannisters like grim death, and opposed his 



room, answered the call in a tone of good- 
humoured mockery. Mr. Eoots had as much 
chance of wedging himself through the crowd, 
as you, my poor Swallow, had of boring your 
way through the brick wall. At this moment, 
the Contractor, in a foaming state, appeared 
on a platform of the warehouse, and frantically 
invoked Monsieur le Docteur : Monsieur le 
Docteur was delaying the luggage of all the 



other members 



ayng 
of th 



e Contract, because he 



had not delivered up his keys. Would any 
one find Monsieur le Docteur, and entreat 
Monsieur le Docteur to pitch over his keys ] 
But Monsieur le Docteur, although invisible, 
managed to make himself heard. A state 
ment proceeding apparently from a few 
inches of sharp red nose thrust tightly through 
a couple of closely-wedged shoulders in the 
crowd, but really from the medical gentleman 
behind it was heard to the effect that his 
(Monsieur le Docteur s) keys were indeed on 
his person, but that he was quite unable to 
get his hand into his own pocket without 
special permission of his co-constituents of 
the mob ; who, with the best will in the world, 
could not, by any means in their power, con 
trive to accord it. 

Time wore on, and you, Swallow, at length 
attained to the front rank with your face 
flattened against the beadle s broad back. 
Several persons had been summoned by name ; 

broad back to the torrent. LadiesYcrearned ; but as they were perfectly unable to appear 
men exclaimed " Shame ! " Presently, the j in person by reason of the crowd, the indi- 
confusion confounded itself ; for the crowd j viduals nearest to the barrier and the beadle 
became so tightly wedged into the doorway j were admitted, regardless of any other rule 
and on the stairs, that it could not make any j than that of first come, first served ; con 
sort of demonstration either by speech or [ sequently, two very rude and very strong 
action. I pitied you, Swallow, most especially. Frenchmen made their way in by coarsely 
You had nobly resolved to fight your way to pushing aside the Cantab s sister and two 
the van in search of the widow s luggage ; j ladies from their own country. 
and a creeping shiver came over me when I ! It would be tedious to narrate all that 
beheld your round little form rasped and happened to me at the back of the crowd, 
grated against the brick wall, as if it had been while you suffered in the front. When, 
a nutmeg. 

About this time a theory was propounded 
by a nervous-looking clerk (who was pro 
tected by an iron barrier in a door-way on 
the first landing opp 
that all those who had 

to be served first. The" individuals who 
immediately announced that each had tra 
velled from the Continent like an elephant, 
with a single trunk, were curiously numerous. 
But they might as well have boasted of cart 
loads of luggage ; because, except three ladies 
of seven-package power, and the Contractor 
for the twenty-eight from Paris (an old 
stager), not a soul, whether of single pre 
tensions or not, could gain entrance to the 
warehouse in which ttie baggage awaited 
inspection. The single-to-do fiction was 
therefore exploded, and the calling of names 
commenced. At twenty-four minutes to six 
(the alderman is my authority for this 
preci.se datum) the fortunate owner of the 



the crowd) 
single packages were 



however, I at length struggled my way into 
the place of search, I was glad to find that 
you had not been much ground away ; and 
that a stratagem which I overheard you 
divulging to the widow, succeeded in gaining 
her admission also. 

I appeal to you, Swallow, whether this 
third scene of the farce did not present a 
perfect contrast to that which was just over. 
Here, in the Baggage Warehouse itself in the 
actual receipt of Custom the ventilation and 
deliberation were supreme. A fine view of the 
river, seen through one of the open windows, 
was being calmly enjoyed by a portly person, 
evidently of considerable official pretensions. 
A clerk, writing the reverse of a running-hand, 
sat at a desk ; another (who seemed, by the 
jaunty style in which he wore his hat, to be 



a dropper-in from 



other deportment 



of the Customs) leaned lazily against the 
desk, enjoying the proceedings of the baffled, 
heated, ladies and gentlemen who had escaped 
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from the cro\\d, an-l who \v-r.- anxiously 
threading l: 

i ..ii tin- ll.M.r, to liu.l their own. 
A this -ill . , with :ili ea-y air, a 



coup!.- -,f lae.-eoliar- 

or three jn.rt.r-. whose deliberat 



smuggler in -; If it 1..- the duty 

ot the dej.artment to i. ,.-,!.. -m .-: : 

why in not each article in ea.-h !,. 

]&gt;ortnianteau, trim 

tinised, and t 

able, j&gt;roperry assess 

Why ! 1 il tell you, Swallow ; because in 
this era of railways, and steam-boats, and 
joiirn- . day, and \oyages to 



nk, and a iv 

ed, ami tasted, aii i. 



scru- 

-.!.- 



. 
New York and back in a month : in these 



times, when an enormous 



palace 



built in seven months, an i daily 

delivered and an-,\v 

from one end of the island to the other in 
seven minutes, the public won t wait ! Listen. 

o __ 11 ____ . it. _ l __ .-ii 



e ly two 
nio.l.- of 

oj.cn ing carpet-bags boxes ami trunks, showed 
that it was not their fate to be hurri&gt;-&lt;l in 
their passaLre through this life. 

You were 3 !! &gt;w, in venl 

much indignation when the search ol .Mrs. 
Siddons s lar 

ut - prying imjK-rti- 

nence" to tin- man who WOuM insi.it upon 
of both tho lady s new 

Miey were not lined with Mr. Swallow, to the clamour t::.v 
ret at stuii ed inside with jierfuniery -_ oing on outside, on tin- . tve just 

or cambric handkerchiefs or silk dresses? [eft; do you think if each of the five offi 
Why threaten to report him tor routing, ami his duty rigidly, and examined every article 
crushing, and creasing her cherished ooUeo- minutely, that, somewhere about half-past ten 
ollars and culls? And did you think or eleven at night, the door of the Baggage 
it possible to n-a.-h the soul of a &lt; intom Warehouse. would not be batten-d d \\ 
B nvli.r, by accusing that gentleman injured and impatient public ? 1 &gt;em . 

of "infamous tyranny" when, de-j.ite y.,nr system a.s miicii as a gentleman dare deal in 
entreaties (wliidi, 1 admit, melted d.-nuneiatinti, in the article you threaten to 
into t.-ars ; and in them 1 find you, publish in the " Warrior tor l ea&lt;-e," but, pray, 

Og and eonfi do not pour the vials of \ our inky wrath upon 

packs of soiled French playing-cards, \vhieh the unhapj)y live -whom : .oners of 

the importer had, she said, been specially the &lt; ustoms s. -i to do tin- work of a dozen ; 
coinmi-sioned to brin^ over for her mother, :;nd who dawdle over their duty, jn-rhaps, out 
whose only reer. ati&lt; n left in the world was ofab r of doing it even ] 



whist, and whose infirmities prevented h, r 



: :"ii lor the im-oi U | 
of their superiors ; who, if they have orains 



to organise, have not im; ;v out 



from n si m/ th,- thick cards manufaetuivd 

iid not helj) it. Having .. _, ._ _, 

i plans that a child would 
and tind no stamji upon them invent for the &lt;|uick d&gt; sjiateh of j Kissengers 

mark of his own dirty thumb, which lie had Uncage, { Coud not ;ai eii: 



his duty) 


,;d he do ( lie nn; 
his employers that he searched fonu: of the 

.-es. 
.\". .Mi ami 

t.-nt.-d himself with thrusting his arm half 
way do &gt;vn on.- tide "f Mrs. &gt;idd..i,, 
it instanter, f 

r.-ju-oved him. Why were the 
coiit. utsof that huly s lx&gt;.\ turned toj.sy-turvy. 
:.ml t ne lia;^ left nnexamined &gt;. If a d:- 

A,-d to subordinate officers, should it 
not U- rationally . \\ hy did this 

man e . dtry pack of raids, which 

the owner had a great wish to retain, and 
allow her the chance of defrauding the 

:it, by 
shuttii 

If no di 

the law tl... 

ment doubt the hi, h : 

ability of Mr-. Sidd..ns ; who never, jn-obably, 
had a n in h.-r dl 
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genius to aspire to ? I modestly make these 
suggestions to you, Swallow, with an as 
surance that you are at liberty to make any 
use of them you may think proper. 

While I dissent from some of your proceed 
ings, I must say you deserve high commenda 
tion for the masterly manner in which you 
concealed your impatience, when the porter, 
who had expressed his intention of opening 
your case of brandy, stood by in idleness wait 
ing for " his book," which clerk number three 
was making up. You would have enjoyed 
with a keener relish his conversation relative 
to the proper mode of nailing up bottles, and 
the probability of your importing eau-de- 
Cologne under the name of brandy to escape 
the higher duty, if you had not felt that 
the residuary of your fellow-travellers werestill 
clamouring outside for admittance. This con 
viction prevented you also from deriving all 
the amusement which another official would st 
under other circumstances have afforded you, 
when, coming forward with one hand in his 
trousers pocket, he took up with the other 
one of your bottles ; shook it, timed the 
appearance and subsidence of the bead, and 
pronounced your brandy " very weak ; " but 
still brandy. On paying the duty, you mur 
mured at the unnecessary length of time the 
transaction had occupied ; but I could prove 
to you that had your box arrived as mer 
chandise instead of baggage ; or, had you 
been in greater haste than you were and had 
left an agent to clear your effects, the opera 
tion would have occupied two days dodging 
backwards and forwards, from one office to 
another. 

I could see that it was a great relief to you 
when you safely handed the widow and her 
luggage into a cab. The alderman was con 
sulting his watch. " It is now," he said, 
" seventeen minutes to seven o clock, and 
we lauded at ten minutes to five. Conse 
quently we have been detained by these 
-" (I shall not repeat the expression) 
" Custom House people two hours all but 
seven minutes." 

I must say I heard you repeat your inten 
tion to expose publicly the treatment we had 
all received the treatment which everybody 
receives who lands from abroad in London, 
and has been receiving, to my knowledge, for 
the last twenty years with pleasure. I trust 
you will indulge the public with a sound, tem 
perate, and practical paper on the subject, in 
an early number of the " Warrior for Peace." 
Pray point out that while the vexatious sys 
tem of levying Customs duty on passengers 
baggage lasts (which assuredly will not be 
long), it ought to be effected in a decent, 
orderly, and systematic manner. You will 
not, I hope, take it amiss when I own that 
I have ventured to address these lines to 
you in order to refresh your recollection of 
our wrongs, and to suggest what might, if 
tried, prove remedies. Permit me humbly 
to add, that if anything I have mentioned 



be thought worthy of a place in your 
excellent journal, I shall feel very much 
flattered. 

EDWAED BAINES. 

THERE is a class of men in England who 
may be described as of the tribe of Whit- 
tington ; men typified by the Whittiugtouian 
mytfius. Their ambition is civic, and their 
virtues domestic. They are industrious and 
clear-headed. The apex of their aspirations 
is to become Mayors, Knights, Commissioners, 
or Members of Parliament. They found re 
spectable families ; die the idols of their native 
towns ; and are usually commemorated, we 
regret to say, in dull epitaphs and ugly 
statuary. In the last century this class was 
usually Conservative in the extreme, and pro 
vincial members of it rose in the world by a 

irdy deference to county families. But since 
Reform became the object of the English the 
one work of the working English public 
Whittington s men have been the most active 
of reformers. They have been in wholesome 
antagonism to antiquity for the last half-cen 
tury ; have, in a spirit of true, brave, solid 
industry, steadily helped to correct abuses and 
extinguish wrongs. But withal no class has 
opposed so formidably your violent physical- 
force agitators. Accordingly, no class has 
really such claims on the gratitude of the 
Conservative party as this decorous band 01 
opponents. 

A volume lying on our table modestly, 
dutifully, tranquilly, records the life-history 
of an admirable specimen of such men. It is 
entitled the "Life of Edward Baiues, late 
M.P. for the Borough of Leeds ; by his son 
Edward Baines ; " and illustrates in an instruc 
tive manner the history of the half -century 
of time which expired a few months ago. 

Throughout the whole of last century, the 
moors of that part of Yorkshire which con 
tains the village of Marton-le-Moor, liainton, 
Topcliffe, and Dishforth, were being steadily 
enclosed and cultivated by sturdy yeomen 
among whom certain tall, florid-looking, 
healthy men, of the race of BAINES, were 
the most notable. They held and cultivated 
their farms under the Duke of Devonshire ; 
father and son giving life after life to the 
soil with unceasing industry, and quietly 
lying down inside of it when their work w;is 
achieved. 

Mr. Richard Baines, a younger son of the 
family, an exciseman, while quartered at 
Preston in that capacity, married a Miss 
Chew, daughter of a merchant there ; ami. 
resigning his office, commenced busim-^.-, 
as a grocer. It seemed, however, that 
grocers (particularly Whig grocers their 
wares being of course highly deleterious to 
health in those days !) could not traffic in 
the corporate town of Preston without having 
served seven years apprenticeship. Parch 
ments of dignified antiquity made that iiupos- 
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nil.lt- ; hon.-st Mr. Ki.-hanl I h:ivm- l--n put to 

be u Liberal tin- darinir man i \\.-is legally began to employ 
persecuted and prosecuted out of tin- town ; I speculating, and spoutin:/. nv.- of t! 
and pitched his tent at Waltoii-l---l&gt;ah-, in ; wived the project of emigration. I 
Lancashire, in the valley of the Kibble, about j read that in the United St , 



ami loot! . Here the Ed want Balnea no* 
memoruted was born, on the 3th February, 
1774. Richard, his father, entered mi th&gt;- 
business of a cotton-spinner and mannf; 
and sulisequently became a coal- merchant. 
He wan an enterprising man, one B&lt; , 
clearly bringing up his son an a ten. 
Reformer and opposed to all feudal rli ju.--. 
persuaded that no difference whatever existed 
between Whig groceries and Tory .groceries, 
in ].int of intrinsic quality ; in which 
lies an immense deal of important )&gt; 



great encouragement for every kiml &lt;&gt;t tah-nt, 
and especially a want of good - 
having a comfortable conceit of th&gt;- 
qualifications, they planned th&lt;- . 
of a superior academy on the other 
the Atlantic. Here, as in every tit ii 
young K-iiin-s seems to have been a 
having great influence over his aK&gt; 
Accordingly it was understood that he should 
be at the head of the establishment : 
the number was to be professor of botany, 
another of music, and HO on. The 

i i in Is. j had been elaborated for a considerable time ; 

Edward, a knowing, active boy, went to i maps consulted, and pocket-money 
school at Hawkshead. Then* was a pupil, his but the amount of their practical 
senior by several years Will Wordsworth, i may be judged from the resources with which 
we dare say, he was called now mentioned the expedition was undertaken. On. 
by mankind at large in a more reverent ! had saved sixteen shillings, anoth. . 
manner. Edward went from Hawkshead to j and the other three, smaller sums. They 
the grammar-school at Preston. Here an im- j actually left Preston one Sunday m&lt; . 
patience of ill-administered authority, the love ( foot for Liverjxx&gt;l, whence they hoped to get 
of euteqjrise, and aspirations for extended i easily conveyed to America. In this, as may 
education which characterised the future man, be supposed, they were disappointed ; yet it 
were, in the boy, faithfully, but ludicrously | was not till they had exhausted their "small 
predicated. His master was pompous and | store that they ventured to face their parents 
ignorant, and smote his pupils liberally with I and acknowledge their folly. Penni 
cane and tongue. It is not surprising that returned from Liverpool to Preston, on th"- 
the lads learnt as much from the spirit of Friday after their departure, ami on the 
their master as from his precepts, and that road they relieved their hunger by n 
one of those juvenile rebellions, better known \ good meal of beans in a bean-ti- 
of old than at present as a " barring-out," was Kufford. They quietly crept into tin-it 
attempted. Tne doors of the school, the bio- houses, considerably humbler and v 
grapher narrates, were fastened with huge &gt; when they had left." Their scheme, i 
nails, and one of the younger lads was let out &lt; was not more visionary than the Pai 
to obtain supplies of food for the garrison, tical project of Coleridge, Southey, ;&gt;; 
The rebellion having lasted two or three days, friends, a few years later, 
the mayor, town-clerk, and officers, were sent When sixteen years of age, Edward Balnea 
for to intimidate the offenders. Young Baines, was apprenticed to a printer in Pre* 
on the part of the besieged, answered the had by this time become a shrewd 
magisterial summons to surrender, by de-jtive youth, with a turn for xt 
claring that they would never give in, unless some of his intimates, got up a 
assured of full pardon and a certain length i society : the French Revoral 
of holidays. With much good sense, the ! going" its tiery course, and th 
ave them till the evening to consider; ! threatened to prosecute th -i 
and on his second visit the doors were found ; town, in those sad times, there wa&gt; 
open, the garrison having fled to the woods j between the Boys and t i 
of Penwonham. They regained their re- i terror prevailed 
spective homes under night, and | what the terror . 

some humane interp. . the punish- j provincial t.wn, must have 

inent they had deserved. Burke, th. * ;tn who 

At th .. lif,. th.- M.irii ..: 

frolic and adv.- ,,ng in him were hiindn-d.s of g..- 



and his comnai ,3 are told of the 

mayor s halbei ..| by this fumilies ret 
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some apology tor him that at that time th&gt; 
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idleness .d jokes. When these gage.i 

ud aside, and he and his yeoman 
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on foot, with a knapsack and stick, manfully 
across the hills, with his worldly wealth 
in his pocket, and from all we hear, nowise 
encumbering his march. His fresh good- 
looking face was dusty and wayworn as he 
marched into Leeds, and reached the office 
of the journal. He worked away steadily at 
his business like a temperate, active, clear 
headed youth. What heat there was in him, 
was not of the flaming sort ; but mild, com 
fortable, and cherishing not fiery and ra 
diant. His talent was practical and demon 
strative. Sagacious, active, he was a Reformer 
from good sense. Some men reform the senti 
ments of mankind as poets; some wildly as 
indignant satirists ; some in a high-spirited 
way as high-minded gentlemen ; some quietly 
and without pretension as men of business. 
Mr. Baines belonged to the last class. In an 
age of common sense, such men are hi 
valuable. 

We find him getting on very well, soon 
after his arrival in Leeds, and doing useful 
work. He was cheerful and sociable withal, 
and a friendly man. Who will be surprised, 
therefore, to find that, having set up in busi 
ness for himself, he visited frequently in the 
families of the thoughtful, liberal Dissenters 
of the town grave, yet cheerful old gentle 
men, who were hospitable to quiet and pro 
mising youths ? Young Mr. Baines was a 
frequent visitor at the house of old Mr. 
Matthew Talbot, an Independent Dissenter. 
The picture of that old gentleman is pleasant 
to contemplate ; it is the portrait of a Puritan 
softened by love of literature. He daily 
studied the Bible; he had translated it from 
the original tongue himself ; he had versified 
it, with strange quaint devices of his own by 
way of illustration. He had " Paradise Lost " 
by heart. He loved the " Pilgrim s Progress." 
He would walk many miles to see the sun rise. 
The traits of this old man indicate a calm 
simplicity : his figure stands out in the scenes 
of the noisy revolutionary times, like that of 
venerable Anchises amidst the distractions of 
Troy. And Mr. Talbot had a daughter, 
Charlotte. She was pious, and grave, also, 
after the fashion of the Independents ; yet 
feminine and gentle. Young Mr. Baines loved 
her, and was accepted. Mr. Talbot, alarmed 
at Mr. Baines s " Liberalism " broke off the 
match. But they married notwithstanding 
in 1798 ; and the father soon relented, and 
took his son-in-law into favour. This was a 
happy union, in every respect. To the hus 
band s bold good sense, the wife s influence 
added the old English grave piety ; which is 
traceable through her life. To this dowery 
of their mother, the children gratefully ac 
knowledge their obligations. 

In 1801, Edward Baines became the pro 
prietor of the "Leeds Mercury," the purchase- 
money having been subscribed for, and lent 
to him by several gentlemen, all of whom 
he repaid in the course of a few years. He 
was now a public man. His career from this 



time is part and parcel of the history 01 
the country ; but more especially that of the 
Reform movement in the northern provinces. 

Looking back to that time, we find war 
raging all over Europe ; French prisoners 
drearily pining in our gaols ; poor seedy 
French gentlemen of splendid descent 
wandering about the fields near the towns 
where fortune detained them, and gathering 
with French ingenuity herbs never yet 
known to be edible for dinner. Napoleon 
was in his golden prime. Fox and Pitt were 
the leaders of the two great parties of English 
men. Radicals were desperately situated 
in those days ; spies were crawling about 
everywhere ; Toryism was triumphant, with 
" England for ever," and " the Army and 
Navy" (types of deplorable but hardly avoid 
able carnage) with " three times three ; " 
" e one answer to all demands for change 
being " look at France ! " The fashion was 
to preach a temperate obedience to all sorts 
of petty tyranny and a patient tolerance of 
the vilest abuses, and to use France as the 
"frightful example." Then, almost all the 
counties in England were under aristocratic 
domination ; to go to a county meeting with 
Liberalism in your mouth, was to be an 
incendiifry to be low to be contemptible. 
To the *people, at that time, the idea of any 
representation but an aristocratic one, seemed 
absurd. In 1807, when the Canning and Cas- 
tlereagh administration dissolved Parliament, 
there was a contest in Yorkshire whether 
Lord Milton or Mr. Lascelles two promis 
ing young gentlemen should represent the 
county, which cost each of their respective 
parents one hundred thousand pounds ; the 
most expensive parliamentary fight, we hope, 
on record. Mr. Baines s energy was employed 
on this important occasion in supporting 
the Whig candidate. All the fury ended 
in young Lord Milton s being elected ; and 
Mr. Baines was threatened with personal 
chastisement by one gentleman of opposite 
opinions. With Johnsonian firmness, and Jack- 
sonian " pluck," he appears to have invited 
the gentleman to " come on ; " but without 
any hostile result. These incidents will show 
the immense excitement which prevailed at 
that time. The questions at issue were, how 
ever, confined to the two political parties ; by 
whom the mere public were but little consi 
dered the right of these two parties to divide 
England between them, being apparently indu 
bitable. Mr. Baines, though honestly support 
ing the party called Whig, was, by his career, 
virtually advancing that cause which is the 
heart of reform the right of the men who 
can do something, to have a chance of doing 
it. All the uproar about the French Revo 
lution has not had any success in putting 
down that. 

The great topic of those times was, of course, 
the war. Baines, like the Whig party generally, 
was in favour of peace, if possible ; while Go 
vernment was lavishing gold on armaments, 
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again, Mr. Baines steadily supported the 
reasonable and the right. He aided .in his 
quarter of the world to get the " Bill " washed 
out of the Augean Parliament. In 1822 he 
assisted at one of the great Yorkshire Parlia 
mentary Reform Meetings which helped to 
produce the subsequent success of the Reform 
Bill ; he also exerted himself in the Educa 
tion movement. Nor did he wholly neglect 
like too many public men his own affairs ; for 
he privately cultivated land with the energy 
which he brought to ail his undertakings ; 
snatching several patches of the wet, unpro 
mising Chat Moss from useless boggism, and 
converting it into productive soil. During 
1824 1826, occurred the great commercial 
panic which ruined so many houses among 
others the Constables and Ballantynes of 
Edinburgh, whose fall involved Sir Walter 
Scott in bankruptcy. 

The distress of that time hastened the 
Reform Movement. " Classic Canning " died 
in 1827. and the Wellington and Peel Govern 
ment, which succeeded, was opposed to Catholic 
Emancipation and progress generally. But 
through the exertions of Lord John Russell, 
the Test and Corporation Acts were first 
repealed, and soon afterwards Government 
had to give way on the Catholic question also. 

The death of George the Fourth and the 
accession of William the Fourth caused a 
general election in 1830. At this crisis, the 
" Leeds Mercury " suggested the election of 
Henry Brougham for the Riding ; a measure 
which, more than any other, showed how 
Reform was advancing towards victory ; for, 
one of the most decided features of the ancien 
regime was the superstition of "county- family "- 
ship. The county families were opposed to the 
introduction of a stranger ; the right of repre 
sentation being their private property, of 
course ! Against this, Brougham s return was 
the most emphatic protest ; for Brougham was 



over again in the Lords. While the tide of 
feeling was roaring round this obstacle, Par 
liament was prorogued, and convened again 
in January, 1832. There was now a loud cry 
to " vswamp the House of Lords," as the pro 
cess of creating a new batch of peers was 
called. The King objected to this. Ministers 
resigned, and the Duke of Wellington could 
not form an administration. These factious 
delays caused immense excitement through 
the country. A.t last, the King recalled Earl 
Grey the opponents of the Bill in the Lords 
yielded and the measure received the Royal 
Assent on the 7th of June. Through all the 
struggle, Mr. Baines was hard at work in the 
Reform cause in his own section of the country. 
As it was certainly for, so it was mainly by 
such men as Edward Baines that the great 
change was made. 

The Reform Bill enabled Leeds among 
other places to send two members to Parlia 
ment ; and the town did itself the honour 
of choosing for one of them Mr. Macaulay, 
then the flower of all the " rising men." 

That a reformer, and one of brilliant quali 
ties, should have been returned for the great 
manufacturing town of his own district, and 
the scene of his own labours, was, it would 
seem, considered by Mr. Baines as the summit 
of his amis. His greatest political work 
was done. But he could not be idle, and he 
turned to literature literature illustrative of 
his own sphere of action and he eagerly set 
about a "History of the County of Lan 
caster." But in a short time he found that 
his political race was by no means run. It 
had yet to be crowned with its fitting reward. 
Mr. Macaulay got a splendid Indian appoint 
ment, and there was a vacancy for a Leeds 
member. Instantly the Liberal electors thought 
of Mr. Baines. The way in which he received 
the proposal was characteristic. The modest, 
sensible middle-class man, could he be fit for 

then the uncompromising man of the people. I such an honour 1 to go as member to a House 
Between this election and the meeting of} which had, for so many years, been filled with 

Parliament occurred the French Revolution \ imperial Weutworths and sublime Lascelles ! 

of 1830, when Charles the Tenth was blown Certainly, most Englishmen kneel as tran- 

from his throne in an ignominious manner by I quilly as a camel to take up anybody who 

a popular explosion. Parliament met ; the j desires to mount him ; but Mr. Baines, after 

Duke of Wellington resigned ; Earl Grey was j a show of some sincere but coy reluctance, 

sent for by the King, and Brougham took his j consented, was returned, and took his seat in 

seat in his Cabinet as Lord Chancellor, with j February, 1834. 

the titles of Brougham and Vaux. This ad- j His Parliamentary career was a very quiet, 

ministration now went to work to construct the hard-working one. He generally supported 

plan of Reform which was brought before the " 

Commons by Lord John Russell on the 1st of 

March, 1831. The country at once went into a 

Reform furor. The second reading was only 

carried by a majority of one ; and a hostile 

amendment was successful in committee by a 

majority of eight. There was a dissolution, 



g. 

and the new Parliament showed a majority 
in favour of the second reading of three 
hundred and sixty-seven to two hundred and 
thirty-one. The Bill passed through the House 
under the management of Lord Althorp. But 
the troubles of the Reform party began all 



the Whig Government, but kept himself 
independent. He was constantly attending 
committees ; appears regularly to have got 
up the immense public-documeut-stuff of 
the day with a digestive faculty commonly 
attributed to an ostrich ; and listened pa 
tiently 
tuents. 

and unaffected ; he goes to dine at Lord 
Brougham s, and meets five peers writes 
home, "there is no affectation of rank or 
dignity. The most perfect freedom, I may 
say equality, prevails." How modestly the 



to the most long-winded consti 
In everything we find him homely 
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brave old worker of p;\ 

how timidly, to aeknowli-.i 
" I maif My, equality prevail-. I l 
straightforward simplicity in the way in whieh 
he accepts his poxition ; it does not diminish 
our respect for him, if we do at Ul 
timo think it a little ludicrous a little liki- 
the deportment of the celebrated animal in 
Sterne, that seemed to say, " Don t beat me ; 
but if you like, you may ! " 

When the Whigs were dismissed summarily 
by William the Fourth, and Sir Robert Peel 
was sent for from Italy, another dissolution 
followed. The Conservatives gained a hundred 
members in the new Parliament ; bu 
sent its faithful Mr. Raines back again. Soon 
afterwards, Sir Robert resigned, having bn 
beaten on the Irish Church question, and 
the Melbourne Administration was forni.-il. 
In 183/&gt;, there was a considerable agitation. 
occasioned by the moot point whetl 
House of I ."i.l- ought not to be re-modelled I 
A rather questionable question, thought Mr. 
Raines, lie pronounced a decided negative, 
and his negative doubtless influenced many. 
It was very characteristic of him that he was 
content to work hard for every practical good 
happy, only could the really indispensable 
improvement l&gt;e got. Mr. Raines would knock 
and ring at the door of the House of I/&gt;rds ; | 
would halloo at the windows even ; but break 
it down oh no ! He was a real sturdy friend 
of all that was old in England ; would puree, ! 
but not destroy it. He reminds one of Words 
worth s old peasant, who said of a certain aged 
tree, " Cut it down ! I d rather fall down 
and worship it !" He had in his heart, the 
essence of what is best in the Conservatism 
of England. 

In reviewing the after part of his parlia 
mentary career, we find him supporting Lord | 
John Russell in his measures in favour of 
Dissenters ; exerting himself in favour of 
Negroes and Aborigines ; and straining hard j 
to effect certain alterations in the payments : 
of tithes for the benefit of the poorer clergy. ; 
He was elected for Leeds a third time at the 
! election on the demise of William 
the Ki.urth. This time he succeeded in pass- 
ing a measure for the " Relief of Quakers, 

Muni- 1 

cipal Offices "again ai.l &lt; of re- 

ligions ,., o f 

the earn -t and pi.xi* ..f those sects. He pro- ! 
tested, too, ag .^idi.-ui 

rebellion by milit. ,. 

laboured in i ills re 

lating to !&gt;-. , v . lg onc 

of the niemb. 
and an early supp..! 

have now 

when old age came on. and h 

withdrew from Parliament at 



the dissolution &lt;,f l^jl. His closing years 
were spent in tranquillity. His death" to..k 
place on August 3rd, 1848. 

Edward Raines s progress through life was 
a part of the progress of the country, during 
its recent beneficial social changes. In liis 
hard work, his honesty, and his open good 
nature, he was one more fine sjR-oimen oi 
" those good yeomen whose limbs wen 
in England." 



CHIPS. 

A HINT TO HATTEBS. 

FOR the last two or three years there has 
been waged in this country a guerilla warfare 
against hats. Up to a recent time, little was 
done; but much was promised to ! 
during the weeks in which we now are living. 
Among the matters talked of when th- 
Exhibition was in prospect, was a d 
from France of new ideas for European 
clothing. We have not seen those new uleas, 
and to say truth are far from curious al&gt;out 
them. It was said that a congress of 
from all nations was to meet in London, and 
design some fitting substitute forthoseuii_:.-iinlv 
cylinders with which we now burthen our 
heads. The artists have not met; for which 
forbearance we return them our most In-arty 
thanks. Who can say what we have escaped 1 
Possibly the artist s choice might hav&gt; 
upon peaked and broad-brimmed banditti 
caps, with a long cock s feather. Mr. , 
might have been seen "going down to the 
House" in a cap like that worn by the Italian 
Herd-boy of shop-windows, or in a t .init-d-up 
sombrero, like that sported In 
Whiskerandos in Sheridan s farce. The 
French not having enlightened us, the artist* 
not having met, what hope remains : 
haters of hat ? Let us consider. 

In the first place, it is laid down as 
principle, that our quarrel is with hats, but 
not with hatters. Unflinching advocates oi 
protection to British induct rv lav i- 
as an inflexible rule, th.v ,uire a 

sudden revolution substituting, sav. 
caps for hats and get what we reqn 
ruin a trade and take bread 
cupboards of many honest families. Now, 
hats are a great nuisance : no man 
Bedlam dispu 
roofing for ti 

the nobleM m.-inU-r of the huinat 
In tin- pant : ! rue, we 

an tii : 

iloiis as th. i 1 

,rn by the heroes 
i they are in the 
those behind us it" we ki-i-ji tli.-n: 

y get smashed if we take them off: we 
have to 

lie hat. a: 

headache*, and in u .ill our 
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attention from all other thoughts, because our 
minds must then be concentrated on the hat. 
We must press it over our brows tightly 
enough to cause a deep red ring upon the 
forehead ; and that done, we must be on the 
alert for any puff of wind which may require 
us to carry up our hands for its preservation ; 
because the great surface of a column slenderly 
supported at its base, renders it very liable 
indeed to be blown over. This is all very 
true, but all these discomforts and incon 
veniences it is better that we should bear ; it 
is better that we should abide a slow process 
of change, than that one family should be 
reduced to poverty for a gain to the com 
munity comparatively trifling. A great 



number of families 



ruined by the 



abandonment of shoe-buckles. Cloth-butto 
it is well known, reduced many respectable 
members of the metal-button trade to their 
respective workhouses. We should like to 
avoid any such accompaniment to the aban 
donment of hats. 

This is our firstly ; for our secondly, we 
may express an opinion that the abandon- 



population. Who would have supposed 
that hatters themselves, introducing "wide 
awakes," began unconsciously to work the hat 
reform 1 

Let us refer to another change that has 
unconsciously crept in. Some years ago, 
every respectable hat was, or professed to be, 
an edifice of beaver s fur. The unhappy race 
of beavers was almost exterminated ; beaver 
fur was very dear. But long life to the 
Beaver a silk imitation was introduced. 
There were then silk hats and beaver hats ; 
but the silk hats were considered to have been 
created for the poor or shabby portion of 
society. Who can say in what month, or in 
what year, opinion changed ? yet we all know 
that in the present day we have consigned 
beaver hats to the band-boxes of country 
squires, and the manufacture of silk piles has 
slipped in at the last moment, to save the 
beaver from following the Dodo into history 
and out of life : while its substitute has 
rescued the hat-trade from the union. 

It is in this way, very gradually, that the 
felt hats, called "wide-awakes," have made 
ment of hats, without injury to hatters, is I their way ; they have risen already to a glory 



change now gradually taking place. You 
shake your head. Well, we will put by 
that suggestion for a few minutes, and con 
sider what sort of substitute for chimney-pot 
hats we, in this country, may be expected 
reasonably to desire. The Greek cap is often 
pointed to as something picturesque. In as 
far as its shape accords with the wearer s 
head, and does not caricature the outline of 
the wearer s body, it is very well. It suits 
the costume and climate of the Greeks, but, 
I diffidently submit, not the English dress 
and drizzle. A cap of many colours would 
not match our sober broad-cloth dress, and a 



beyond that of their native felt, are made of 
fine material, and crown the prettiest faces in 
the world. Our English ladies, without call 
ing meetings or creating any stir, have done 
what English gentlemen have talked about, 
have for their own parts done away with 
hats for their own Equestrian wear. Ladies 
who ride with cylinders upon their heads are 
now no longer to be seen. They wear the 
" wide-awake ; " they are emancipated ; they 
appear in reasonable hats, and never will be 
seen in cylinders again. Omitting feathers, 
and such decorations as become the English 
woman, but do not become the man, hats of 



sober skull-cap, without any brim, would | this form can be adapted to our male costume, 
pour the rain that fell on it over our faces in and by this change of fashion there accrue 
wet weather. In England, certainly, the 
brim is an essential portion of a hat : we 
want eaves to the roofing of our heads ; not 
monstrous umbrella brims, like those of the 
hats seen in the Tunis department of our 
Exhibition, but a moderate projection. The 
Greeks would have put brims to their caps if 
they had lived \mder an English sky. Up the 
White Nile, the Keks are a race of people 
wearing skull-caps. They coat their hair 
with the Nile mud, letting it dry in the sun, 
so that they seem to go about entirely bald, 
with earthen skull-caps. If they lived in a 
rainy country, it would not need many 
showers to inform them that a mud-pie was 
unpleasant wearing. Every man to his taste ; 
but neither mud caps, nor Greek caps, would 
suit London weather. A simple head-cover 
ing, a skull-cap with a brim, would answer 
the exigencies of our case in the simplest 
manner. Such a head-covering was intro 
duced, not many years ago, under the name 
of " wide-awake," by hatters. It was made of 
felt, and was meant for garden-wear. Such 
hats have been long worn by our rustic 



no injury to hatters. The change will not be 
made by public meetings, or by the Anti- 
hat Association. It is a change in pro 
gress, slowly, but surely, following the cur 
rent of opinion. The time has arrived 
when any hatter may perceive the point to 
which the public taste is tending. The rest 
of the hat reform is in the hands of hatters ; 
if they will leave off making cylinders, and 
offer to the public hats resembling those now 
worn by ladies modifications of the wide 
awake they will be well backed by the pub 



lie. How many fashions of paletots and Ches 
terfields have been created by our tailors to 
their own benefit 1 Why, then, are hatters 
at a stand-still ? Why, in the face of uni 
versal discontent, do they still sell what the 
public does not like to buy ? If hatters ever 
live to be deserted, as the buckle-makers and 
the manufacturers of shank-buttons were, 
they will have nothing to blame for the mis 
fortune but their own inactivity. 

In the meantime we would suggest that a 
great step towards the abandonment of our 
uncomely and uncomfortable form of hat 
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would be in removed fi&lt;&gt;m tin 

s ..ur pol : men, and .-ill 

b who wear uniform. We do 
not nn-an tli:it policeman /. 1 would set a 
fashion to her Majesty s more fashionable 
.at t!n-n- would be so many cylinders 
less in a street view, so many inn-. 
more ; the public eye would be made more 
f:unili:ir with change ; and, in the face (&gt;f sui-h 
:i dem., I siration, private men who might be 
first to walk in tin- amended hats would not 
look singulai-. - it may, however, we 

do hoi&gt;e that hatters can be active. Others, 
who deal in div-s, create demand for change. 
Why, then, are hatters immutable ? 



THE PRICE OF TIME. 

wt; have passed beyond life s middle arch, 
With what accelerated speed the years 

Hit by us, sowing hopes and fears, 
purMie their never-ceasing march ! 
But is our wisdom equal to the ipetd 
Which brings us nearer to the shadowy bounie, 
Whence we must never, never more return ? 
Alas ! tl thought is wiser than the deed ! 
" We take no note of time but from its loss," 
Sang one who reasoned solemnly and well ; 

it is ; we make that dowery dross 
Which would be treasure, did we learn to quell 

n-ams and passions. Wi-il. mi s nl.-hemy 

.ules to priceless ^,.1,1 tin- iiK.ui.-ntsns tln-y fly. 



FISH DINNERS. 

JUSTICE to Fish ! Justice to salmon, tur- 

bot, herring, trout, sole, pilchard, perch, cod, 

eel, mackerel, mullet, dorey, carp, tench, pike, 

flounder, sprat, and as many more as the sea 

furnishes. The surface of the sea is vast, and 

we have dwelt before upon the populousness 

of the ocean,* a vast plain of food that needs 

no ploughing, but yields incessantly spon- 

ta harvests. Ami yet h.-re we live sur 

rounded by these ocr:ui-t"i. -Ids. here we live in 

ai-Mird pec, pie. :nnl wi- don t eat 

What it" we ta&gt;te it ipiw ;iiul then ? to 

Ktme lip-- fin-sot \\heut as we pass 

thr Hi. h tin- corn-fields, is one thin_ . 

tiH-ir i. -ii ! for 

tin- increasi-d use of fish :us a cheap :n 

.: d we intend 

farther on the subject. 



one gel.. ral head fish," we shall include 
crusta uhidi, tln-u^ii c,.in- 

tnonly c.-illed .-hei: t, the 

man ; tie . to the 

manwl dii.es. and it is f..r men who dine 
that wi- ar-- -peaks: n \\\\ 

M a comfort- 

Mler. 

Tin-re an- few things living in the wa 
are not at lea.-t ini 

l flavour granted, there is 

In n article. .-nUtl.-! A 1 opuUr IVlusion," in the 
first volume of " lloiuelwld WonU," |ce 817. 



( )f fishes that are not fishes, we mean shell-fish 
and other occasional inm:n-s of tin 
few are unwholesome. Indian 

Archipelago the water is ain a 

species of sea-snake, which it is certain d&gt; atli 
to handle. That makes the catching ,,f them 
hazardous; but if caught and cooked, 
might, no doubt, in that state be 
Some fishes sting, and many molluscs do so ; 
but their power of injuring does not outlast 
their life. A mollusc called the sea-hare, 
frequenting the coast of Italy, ; 
the chronicles of ancient Rome, as t ui : 
the deadliest ingredient of poisons. It was saia 
to form a chief part of Locusta s toxoc&lt; 
collection. It stank, however, and it- 
bet rayed it. It tainted the victim s ln-.-aih, 
and produced marked symptoms, ea.-ih 
nisea ; so that it was not a particular 
dent thing to poison with it. In truth this 
creature, when alive, inflicts a sever- 
and it is very fetid; its noxi 
death, however, is extremely doubtful. M idi 
that was said of it is probably a ]J&lt;&gt;man 
legend, like our legend of the poisonous 
corner in cockles and mussels. That a ! 
doubtingly, asks a hater of shell-fish. We 
answer, certainly it is a fact that several 
kinds of shell-fish have at various 
produced cutaneous or other disorder 
death. There was a mussel tragedy at l..uh 
some time ago; but, on investigation, it 
was found that the poisonous mussels had 
been taken from the con k into 

which sewer-water ran ; and very frequently it 
happens that sewer water runs over tl, 
on which these animals are gathered. 
inquiiies have also made it ju-obal . 
shell-fish, in such and similar positions, acquire 
a disease attended with enlargement of their 
liver, and that in this condition they are 
poisonous. Other conditions u 
like disease; but be that as ii may, ti 
no doubt that of a healthy cockle, or a h 
mussel, all parts may be eat.-n by a healthy 
man ; always need we add . excepting the 
shell. In fact, it is a rule t,, which 
are but few exceptions, it any, that animal 
fle-h in any form is capable . : 
M food by animals. I . 

.uimau.x must differ from ti 
of the Indian, and the diet of the 
must differ from the diet of the sick, so each 
nation must judiciously M i, and 

each individual mu-t regulate hi- 
Stomachs are various as faces ; each has its 
own form &lt;&gt;f expression. What 

1 i may be nightmare to his 

is a feeling of strong -! 
s us from . 
w.nild U- wholesome and nutn: 

whim &lt;T i . 

ma.-h caused 

l.-ng habit of em)., rticles 

: union 
in England, and this ftvlin. 
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Sometimes, however, it is an instinct given 
us by Providence for the protection from our 
ravages of an inferior race, whose purpose in 
creation is complete without our intervention. 
No philosophy can overcome this instinct. 
Snails, for example, would be of small use to 
us, had we an appetite for dining on them : 
we might soon clear snails and slugs out of 
our island, to the great discomfiture of birds 
and other creatures. " This is a vulgar pre 
judice," said Dr. Black, the celebrated 
chemist ; " why should not a man eat snails ? " 
So he and Dr. Hutton, the geologist, agreed 
that they would rise above the narrow 
fancies of the vulgar, and prove their phi 
losophy by dining together on a snaily mess. 
They met, the dish of snails was brought to 
table, and the cover being removed, the two 
great men looked at their dinner with counte 
nances very blank indeed. However, they 
had compromised each other, and began their 
dinner, like the supper of the lady in the 
" Arabian Nights," picking up daintily one 
grain at a time. Neither was willing to 
forfeit his character as a philosopher, till 
Dr. Hutton, laying down his fork, suggested, 
" Don t you think they taste a little -just a 
little green ? " " Very green ! " cried Dr. 
Black ; " they re very green ! Tak em awa 
quick ! " The edible snails used on the con 
tinent, and chiefly at Vienna where three 
snails, at an eating-house, count as a plate of 
meat differ considerably from our hedge- 
side friends. But we have got out of our 
proper element the water. 

Against fish, no natural instinct warns man 
not to aggress. They are sought among the ice 
by Esquimaux, and hauled up out of the 
Niger by quaint nets, that form a feature in 
the bank scenery of that tropical river. A 
volume might be filled with the contrivances 
employed by men in all parts of the world 
for reaping some part of the harvest of the 
water. There was Lake Mceris in ancient 
Egypt, formed as a great reservoir to store a 
surplus from full inundations of the Nile, out 
of which the country might be watered in 
deficient years. The reservoir was also used 
as a great farm of fish, the property of govern 
ment, that yielded an enormous pin-money 
to the Egyptian queens. Negroes form tanks 
into which fish and water flow when their 
stream swells, and from which they let the 
water drain through nets when the river 
sinks, and keep dried, as a reserved store of 
food, the fishes left to them. In China the 
trained fishing cormorants have often been 
described. The Chinese also walk into the 
water, stripped, and beat the surface of the 
pond or stream with boards. The fishes are 
alarmed, and sink for safety to the water s 
bed, in which these fishermen then feel for 
them with their feet, and from which they 
extract them with their toes. Fish are appre 
ciated all over the world ad articles of diet, 
and to this country they are capable of being 
made the veritable treasures of the deep. In 



periods of famine, the miserable inhabit 
ants of some islands in the Hebrides exist 
entirely upon limpets, which they pick up 
on their shore. The people round Lake 
Como live almost entirely upon eels, and are 
therewithal robust and long-lived. Sickly 
neighbours come to re-establish health among 
them. 

We do not cry down meat ; we do indeed 
believe that the middle and upper classes in 
this country eat more meat than is necessary ; 
that the old institution of a couple of fish days 
in the week two days of a diet less gross and 
quite as wholesome if it did nothing towards 
public morals, did a little towards public health. 
Let that be as it may, however. There is a 
large class in this country fasting from fresh 
meat more than health requires, because it is 
too dear to come abundantly or often on their 
scanty dinner-tables. These fasts they fill up 
with most miserable substitutes for flesh, 
when nothing hinders them from the enjoy 
ment of a savoury, sufficient dinner, but the 
carelessness with which we have neglected to 
be just to fish. What makes meat dear I 
The farmer has to buy his stock, to watch it 
daily, feed it on food raised out of expensive 
land, physic it, house it. It costs much cash 
and trouble to produce an ox. Now, turn to 
our neglected pastures ; our lakes, ponds, and 
rivers. To stock them with fish is an easy 
inexpensive process ; how prolific fish are 
every child knows ; they want no turnip crops, 
or mangel wurzel, no buildings to go to sleep 
in ; they require no fish-herd to watch their 
movements. Stock the water with spawn ; 
throw in the seed ; it matters not whether the 
summer be too wet or too dry for other crops ; 
it matters not which way the wind shall blow ; 
the water yields you an abundant harvest. 

Take, for instance, eels. They are an ad 
mirable article of food ; abundant, prolific, 
hardy, and tenacious of life, easily pre 
served. In Otaheite they are kept as pets in 
large holes, grow vastly fat, will come out 
to the summons of a whistle, and eat out of 
a master s hand. Eels sink into the mud, 
and with reduced vitality endure our cold. 
Eels frozen and then buried four days under 
snow, put afterwards into water and thawed 
gradually, perfectly recovered. They endure 
also privation of food, even of air, wonderfully. 
Here is, one would think, a farming stock 
protected against nearly all possible mishap. 
The young eel grows to about twelve inches 
in the first year, and in the second or third 
year matures roe. A sharp-nosed eel has 
been caught twenty-seven pounds in weight. 
Of course a good farmer would feed them 
well during their hungry months : in winter 
they lose their appetites. 

A French naturalist, M. Coste, has lately 
been experimenting upon eels. Out of the mass 
of young eels in the animalcule state, (in 
which state, at the fitting season, they can be 
obtained by tuns,) a number were fed in vats 
and basins, where they grew and throve in a 
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HurnriMii^ manner, sparely fed ;in&lt;i 

. well, here an- ponds and tin-re 
-i tin-re art- ten tlims:iii ; 
i:n-liy ground wliich i 
. I. nt would mak 

id, (iiniiiy &gt;n die. 
small -.-i ap ..i K-n-on, or a tantalising taste of 






nil in- ; uln-n nothing in 



B full meal of 

. l.in that li-ntli ];. 

-h ili.-t whirl, checks the 
&gt; would he a ti&gt;h ]ircducer, 

with tin- thoiejit that though ht- may be sure 
ap ti.--h, \et ; 

i-s. O foolisii tish-al&gt;jiiriii _ 
race! the joys of the gourmand, thii 
would h.-iM- i*-en as the apple 

II- . -liman 



idea oJ seven 

teenth year of the r-,_ rv the 

: : 



pottage. Item, whole lin^. I 
jowls (.: M. Item. L icat salt eels. 

Item, gi ,"\v !-. It. : 

ling. I 
Item, &lt;/i 

ruds. Item. l&gt;aki-d turl&gt;uts. |- 
Martens to j 



a great fresh sturgeon jowL 
roasted. Item, great brett. 



It- 

It- 



chines broiled. Item, roasted 

Item, roasted lai 

at Imrliiitts. HI-HI, Kiniinon 
n sh eel baken. Item, f\-&gt; 
bakt-n. Item, clear jilly. Item, ^inyt-ri 
Kish in those days were pan 

i-v.-ry nld hall or abln-y li.\d its 

dislikes t&lt;- put into his littli- sam-i-pan, and atta -ln-.l tish-ponds or stews. Landi-d pn&gt;- 
Mto his empty &gt;t -iii.-i -h ; or tin- n in our own day iniijhl : 

i -hs. p.-iadvnituiv, (if his oti&gt;pnii&lt;_ . of th.in. said Gottlieb Bocciu*, in 1^11. A 
And In- miirht Mian, he says, possessing land 

a l-an chiM s Ian- mi-lit In- madt- should havt- three ponds ; one, say numVier 
round and rosy it lit- w..u!.i iittlr hi^ln-r than the oti 

tish. (tin- olij. i-tion ,. of three acres m extent, Conner- 
s pii.-itiv.-ly is that tln-y an- i-lu-ap, with nunilii-r two, of perhap- 
and how ran things so dirt cheap 1- i-l.-an numln-r tlin-r, with tivi; acres of stir: 
&gt;: I il.-hai-.l-;, ti-n th(ui-and hogsheads, is wi-11 fi.r theM ponds if they * 
live millions of single fish, ha\. in the n . 



one ]H&gt;rt in a Mii-h- day. 



thrv h. 



e talked of eel farms ; 

- capal-le of i-nitivatio!!. sln-n:. iually for five or BU 

In a female carp of t.-n and h.i\.- a depth ( IP-HI tl.i 

hundred thou-and \v:is in tl : --y .-hoiild 1"- kept full, it 

found. Carp. to&lt;^ can I 

without hurt ! carried from one pond to i ,. stock the jmiids wi, 

another. i .latatih- li&gt;h. the foili.wii. ...-idation is 

that will live on like the eel in &gt;pite of all 

.\ater which extent put in two hundred tirood car: 

. tilled up and used as a rulilii&gt;h In-ap. 1-mod tench, and twen: ik ; thus 

I and mud, with little water, mak" 

i out, and t&lt;&gt; the to ti i-rood must \&gt;&lt;- all of one 

surpri i ti 

MV ]M-rdi (anoiher tin-re will i- .-ix hundi 

and sixty jack ; and the sncet-ssi. 

to be stocked in like 

animal \\as seen, |&gt;erhaps an o t i . ltpr..\e,i the teOQIkd tin- 

\vn into tin- eve-; and th-- third again a 

shape ot hen comes round in its turn to be 

year.- 
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towards the end of October." Gottlieb Boccius, 
says his Quarterly Reviewer " has a friend in 
Saxony who rejoices in a domain comprising 
nearly eight thousand acres, of which nearly 
one half is forest." On that estate are twenty- 
two ponds, the largest being about twenty- 
seven acres in extent ; and the stock above 
recommended was calculated by this com 
fortable Saxon after forty years experience of 
practical results. Out of this large pond, 
Gottlieb we can fancy how he devoured 
them with his eves saw, in 1822, the two 
largest breeding carp placed in the scale, and 
their united weight amounted to nearly one 
hundred pounds ; the male drawing forty-three 
pounds, and the female forty-eight pounds, 
Saxon: noble fish, even taken at our own 
rate of weight but Saxon weight is above 
seven per cent, heavier than English. In 
1833 this goodly pair had increased, the male 
to fifty-two pounds Saxon, and the female 
to fifty-five pounds. In the same year he 
was present at the draught of his friend s 
second largest pond, covering seventeen acres. 
The produce exceeded four thousand pounds 
weight of carp, besides tench and jack. In 
this pond the proprietor had left several carp 
for breeding, five of which weighed one hun 
dred and three pouiids Saxon ; the largest of 
the five, a Spiegel carp, aged sixteen years, 
drew in the scale thirty-one and a half pounds 
English. The age of the two taken from the 
largest pond could not be correctly stated, as 
they were on the estate when he purchased it 
some fifty years ago. " These fish," says our 
author, " they treat as prize fish, and consider 
them infinitely better for spawn than younger 
ones." They who desire to have more of 
the advice of Mr. Boccius must refer to his 
" Treatise on the Management of Fresh-water 
Fish, with a view to making them a Source of 
Profit to Landed Proprietors," 8vo., London, 
1841. We should much like to see this sub 
ject rising into importance. Here is a fine 
cry, looking for a crier. Does any party in 
the House of Commons want something to 
take a stand upon ? Here is a stool to rise 
by. Here is a vast constituency to be repre 
sented. Sons of the Sea claim to be heard 
before Britannia, whose March is on the 
Mountain Wave, and so on. Justice to Fish ! 
We say nothing here about mismanaged 
fisheries ; but we say to the landsmen, we 
cannot count the hungry mouths agape 
for food in this grand country. Let fish 
descend from the mahogany of the epicure to 
the labourer s board. Farm fish, provide 
cheap food, and fatten some of us. You dear, 
good folks, who dine so ill, examine yourselves 
concerning the nature of your dislike to fish, 
if you have any. If you find that prejudice to 
be a mere idle, unfounded impression, off with 
it, and you may be an epicure. Eat fish oftener 
create demand, and call for a supply. Be 
just to fish, for they belong to a great family 
that has long been honoured. We said that 
a hook might be written about ways of getting 



fish ; and surely one might fill another book 
with stories of the homage paid, in all ages, to 
their good qualities. That ugly fellow the 
John Dory, for example, was respected so 
highly by the ancients that they gave him the 
name of their chief god, called him Zeus. Our 
name for him is derived perhaps from his 
colour, jaune dorce, a golden yellow ; but, says 
legend, no. He was first called a Dory from 
adoree, worshipped, because when Saint Chris 
topher was wading through the sea with his 
master on his arms (and so he got his name 
Christophorus) he laid hold of a Dory, and 
left the marks of his finger and thumb to be 
adored upon the fish for ever. Quite a mis 
take, sir, says another legendary ; those 
thumb marks were left by Saint Peter when 
he forced open the fish s mouth to take from 
it the piece of tribute money. So John Dory 
is Saint Peter s fish, and is called by the 
fishermen of the Adriatic il janitore (whence 
Johnny Dory), because Peter is the janitor of 
heaven. Wrong again, says legend number 
three ; Quin it was who christened the fish, 
and called it John, in imitation of King 
Charles, who knighted the loin of beef into 
Sir Loin, when he found out how very good it 
was. Quin re-discovered in this country, more 
than a century ago, the gastronomic merits of 
John Dory. 

There is a story about Quin, to wit, that 
one day he set off to Plymouth to eat John 
Dory in perfection, cooked in sea-water, and 
left word with the innkeeper at Ivybridge that 
he was to provide Dory against his return on 
a certain day. The day arrived, and Quin set 
out on his return, but knowing Ivybridge to 
be remote from sea, expecting that they would 
have much fish, and have forgotten the sea-water 
to boil it in, he set forth with a large cask of 
sea-water, tied on the footboard of his carriage. 
The weather had been stormy, and when Quin 
arrived at Ivybridge, he found almost any 
thing else was to be had for dinner, but no 
fish ; this was too bad, and so he would not 
eat at all. There are many in England who 
can get almost nothing else for dinner ; but 
they can have fish, and that they will not eat 
at all. So they reverse the case of Quin. 

Now we have gossipped out our gossip ; but 
we have another hint to drop. Might not our 
water companies farm fish in their great 
reservoirs, to the improvement of their water ? 
Might not the Board of Health animate their 
projected "gathering grounds" with spawn, 
and supply the Metropolis, not only with pure 
water ; but with wholesome fish ? Throw 
little fishes into the great pool, and they 
become big fishes gradually. What then do 
they grow big upon ? Not upon water only, 
but upon things some of them very im 
pure things in the water, obviously. They 
themselves can add to the water nothing 
that they have not taken out. By as much, 
therefore, as the fishes have increased in 
bulk, deducting the increase due to water 
merely, by so much will the reservoir have 
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; iritied by its inhabitants ; and that 
which is unsavoury to look :it in I 

welcome to u- in aiiotln r 



form produced at table hot under 
cover. 



dish- 



SOl Tl! AMKIMf AN BCRAF& 

! VMPAS INDIANS. 

Pampas Indians, like tin- ni-.n- civilised 
guacl" iants .t tli.- old - 

-. li\.- on horseback. Their. i 

I an- of the simplest kind. A 
moveablc tent, made of horse-hide, is the only 
mansion they covet; horse-flesh and mai/e 
an- their food ; a poncho, or short cloak, and 
a pair of boots, made of colt-skin, their only 
clothing. They herd together in KJNffKte 
; each community i 

, or chief. Their wants an; few ; l&gt;ut 

iese are often not well supplied. 

of the natural fertility of tlu-ir country. Sir 

Li Head, in his "Scamper across the 

regions into three 

-. "On leaving Hildas Ay: 



driving a large Dumber of hones before them; 

you, who ar.- probably travelling in tie 
manner, take no sp .( the party 

advanci: you from tlie d: 

They approach nearer ; you neither slacken 
your pace, nor diverge from your pn.p.-r 
course. Why should you ? TV 
cuptible rea.son ; y.-L you are, or may soon, be 
in a snare. Look well at the advancing 
party ! Now they are near enough for a 
more critical survey what do you make of 
them ? There are, in advance- alioiit thirty 
horses, driven forward by a party of six 
, all on horseback they appear to be 
Indians ; out what if they are ] How can 
they harm us ? Well, you continue 
on unsuspectingly. Now you are within 
musket-shot look intently and scrutii. 
do you see nothing more ? No, nothing ! 
Look again. Ha! it is now too late. On 
the Lacks of the thirty horses spring thirty 

reated seemingly by son 

-t art. Each bears in his hand a lance, 

,ist is certain death. In the tirst stare 
of ama/.einent, before you can arrange a 
thought out of your bewilderment, they are 



says, "the first is covered, for one hundred &gt;n you and around you; you are dragged 

and eighty miles, with clover and thistle-, tVom your horses ; and what follows depends 
i;d, which extends for mainly on your own behaviour. itisprolial.lt; 



alternately; the second, which extends for mainly on yc 

four hundred and titty miles, produces long they will deprive you of YOU] 

grass; and the third, which reaches to the your clothes too. What of that . Y.. i 



your 1, 



base of the ( ordilleras, is a grove of low trees 

and &gt;hrul.s. The whole country is in such 
1 ord -r. that if cities and millions of 



inhabitant^ could suddenly l&gt;e planted at 

intervals and situations, the : 
would have nothinir to do but drive out their 



with your life, and without personal 
outrage. Go home as fast and be 

1 with so gentle a inisfo- 



\\hence did these thirty "mon.stere " 
spring from so suddenly ( Ho\v came they 
there \ Their unearthly wildness seemed to 

, without any previous .-undue even the wild : - hincr is 

n, to plough, whatever ground plainer than a deeept;..n explained \"oii 
: . s may rei|uir.-. This : ;sly think tho-.- tawny monsters 

knew anything more of magic or oreerj than 
for footl K c:L-ionally, tl, its jirimary and potential element. d&lt; 

! their wit to a hii;h Their cunning is of nature, not 

cunniiiLT. Travellers inexperienced in the imt pretend to do ciionnitie-.. 
subtle trick, of the Pampas Indians, have object to obtain effectually ai.d as &lt;|uietly as 
dnst them, while ; &gt;le, seems to be all they with, and all 



i pur.M.i of tin ir little equestrian di\. 
plunder. I o and 

some of the rhieh lam al&gt;ut to 

bear in mind that 
in South America all journeys, wheth 

on horseback, ami that a 







:.ipanied by two or 
likewise mounted, leading 
ig adilitioual horses, cap. 



ily do. The truth is, that ti 
not spring out of the grou i 
you. They came as gentlemen, wild OX 
should approach on horseback all t! 
on those very horses, \\hich they r: 
fashion of their own i by any 

, to the tame , ,,; London "V 






fhile the advancing hor- 



and 

N u-ually driven along in ap: -m, 

and gal! og under th n horse ; 

the dark body of the 



riding forward to survey and i 
the course of the horses : 

Ui the bjuis of one of their most suc 
cessful which is remarkable, as 
exhibiting their ability in horse: 
moreo\ 

than that of obtaining sonic petty spoil. It 
being a common thing to e. 
persons galloping through the country, and 



holding, with one hand, to the mane 
horse, M /h one of h 

in the other hand he carries his lance, so low 

_i"tmd and caivfui 
to injure nor obstruct t he m 

i horses 

r. with that - is free 

from the lee; , sented 

to the t: ired with iheir interest. 
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I am riot certain that these special customs 
of theirs are not practised by them rather as 
sporting diversions than in malice of hostility, 
or with the motive of plunder. Perhaps they 
regard their pursuit in adopting the stratagem 
as a kind of chase after a human animal qxiite 
as cunning as themselves. Two circumstances 
seem to point to this conclusion : the one, 
that they do no personal injury, and only take 
what, even to them, must be almost value 
less ; and the other, that, in consequence of 



pale of politics, are dreaded as an irregular 
political power by the powerful Government, 
because revolutions are frequent in South 
America ; and it is alleged that, at such periods, 
the Pampas Indians aid them, indirectly, b 
pillaging and murdering where they can. 
the declared pretext be founded on ascertained 
facts, which I think is by no means evident, 
may not such conduct be the result, in some 
degree, of the boasted intention of the Govern 
ment to exterminate them at the first oppor- 



, y 
. If 



the disappearance of all kinds of animals from tunity ? It is probable that most of the 
their usual hunting-grounds, they are obliged I Pampas Indians are acquainted with the 
to seek their sport within the " inhabited " or intention thus indiscreetly divulged. And, 
settled portions of the Pampas. It is said if so, what other conduct can reasonably be 
that they have destroyed all the animals of expected 1 After the revolutions that oc- 
their own districts, by accumulating and j curred in the south of the province of Buenos 
driving in, from far off, all they could see Ayres about the end of 1839, during which it 
into a corner between the sea-coast and a ! was alleged the Indians committed devasta- 
river that discharges itself at that point. This i tions most extensively, the celebrated Governor 
appears to me to be rather improbable : cer- j Eosas gave orders to the Colonel-Commandant 
taiuly less probable than the supposition that ! of the town of Tandil, then the frontier town, 
many of the herds thus perpetually hunted, to the effect that, after the country should 
have, from time to time, escaped from those have resumed a little more of its natural 
districts, and come into the safer retreats of I aspect, and all parties should have become 



the " inhabited " parts. 

Even the wildest of the wild among the 
Pampas Indians appear to be polite. They 
come into the " inhabited " parts for the pur 
pose of hunting, but they invariably ask per 
mission of the Estancieros. But what cares 
the Estanciero for their politeness 1 He sorely 
feels himself on the horns of a dilemma. If 
he consent, he is certain they will destroy 
some of his herds of tame cattle he supposes 
they will steal a few horses. If he refuse, he 
is equally certain they will chase and hunt as 
much as they please in the remotest part of 
his "property," and drive away as many 
horses 

the case of refusal 
fire to the grass. 

Notwithstanding the many circumstances 
that may be fairly urged in extenuation of 
the conduct of the worst of them, those called 
indiscriminately los Indios ennemiyos, who, 
however, do not appear to be in reality more 
hostile, or rather less friendly, than those 
located within the capamentos, it is obvious 
that they are rather troublesome neighbours 
and frequently very annoying to those who, 



lulled into comparative security, he was to 
wreak a signal " vengeance," as it was called, 
on the Indians. Let us see how well and 
faithfully the gallant Colonel executed the 
noble purpose of the famous Governor Eosas. 
The chief toldeira, or dwelling-huts of the 
Indians, at that time, was situate about twenty 
miles south of Tandil, on the margin of a 
small river, on the farther side of a chain of 
mountains. Not less than three thousand 
native men, women, and children, dwelt there. 
The colonel vigilantly watched for an oppor 
tunity, and the garrison was always in readi 
ness. But the Indians appeared to be equally 



possible ; and, worse than all, in j vigilant. At every evening inspection of the 
refusal, it is probable they will set corps of 



cavalry at Tandil, about nine hun 
dred men, heavily armed, emissaries of the 
Indians, attended, charged with the duty of 
watching every movement of the soldiers, 
until the horses were led away for the night. 
Never was duty more strictly discharged. 

The old colonel could not longer remain 
inactive, and resolved to attempt a night 
surprise. He knew of the presence of emis 
saries at every inspection, and observed the 
confidence with which they usually departed 



by favour of the governmental power, have after the release of the horses. On the 13th 
usurped the territories which were the only | of March, 1840, the inspection passed off as 



birthright of the Pampas Indians. Th 
mon complaint is, that they are dangerous to 
the ever-advancing settlers. Is it not so every 
where ? Neither settlers nor governments 
remember that the danger proceeds from 
themselves, and is the natural consequence of 
their ever-advancing settlements claiming the 
dispossessions of the persecuted. 

It is commonly reported throughout those 
regions that the Government have resolved 
to exterminate them at the first opportunity ; 
aud this in violation of their treaties. It 
seems the Pampas Indians, wretches whose 
wild existence might exclude them from the 



usual ; the emissaries attended ; the horses 
were released ; and the Indians departed. 
Arrived at the toldeira, their report was satis 
factory. In the full confidence of security, 
all reposed. Meanwhile the colonel ordered 
his horses, saddled and mounted. Dividing 
his corps into three columns, they commenced 
their fatiguing and dangerous march at night 
through the Pampas, towards the toldeira of 
the Indians, which the three columns of 
cavalry reached at day-break. No sentry or 
outpost was there to alarm the encampment. 
All within lay in the deepest repose. 

The issue, in all its revolting horrors, may 
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fully ami bloodleaftly, is ealled 
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In U my residence at A/ul. I 
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gathering information ;w to tin- .liyi..u ami 



of any kind, is now quite onavi 

mission in t 

drinking rompanioi ,;:tnt than a 

under 

arms, &lt;1 

acts as i&gt;ayma.-t.T i&gt;r l.anki-r fi- all h : 



a|i]&gt;-ars to hav 






them with sujnvm- autliority f^r t) 
being, flut what i- th- OM ofauthoi 
a jiartv nf drunkards? Huw can it I 

ii.-ticially while th.-y r.-main in drunk- 






us see. Onserve him 



He looks ziround, and sees his comjiai.. 

f appai-fiit h.-:: 
jit i-haps, in excessive exciti-nn -i 
tim&gt; , without coiiHultiiiL !tny of ti 



: r customs of the Pampas Indians. I .ut pays the reckoning for all, and with 

i r coulu obtain any re^ardiii _ r th.- word his authority is ackno\\ ! 

Ofttnre and the conditions or lairs of then* reli- individual of the party. All dispir 

pon. The fn ..-d in A/ul, without another word. He leads them out 

the sandy streets, whi.-h of the jn/l/ieria, and even the most drunken 
with them, that 1 must fellow of the party follows alertly. 

avoi 1 p n two of them while in this all : ever} man mounts his hor.- 
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himself a truly agreea,ble surprise to all 
of us. 

It turned out that an old Cazique, who was 
a very old friend of the young Estanciero, 
having heard of his presence in our caravane, 
could not abstain from indulging himself with 
a visit. On hearing this, of course the least 
we could do was to turn ourselves up all hands 
,n the endeavour to entertain our guests, who, 
counting women and children, amounted to 
nearly a hundred persons. As those Indians 
eat nothing but horseflesh, all we could do 
was to provide the wherewithal for their 
repast. We could give them horses or mares, 
but they must kill them, and cook them, and 
eat them without our assistance. 

Some mares were brought from the nearest 
manada, or troop of wild horses, after about 
half an hour s sharp chase. They were pre 
sented in due form, and in due form they 
were received. Some were killed, cooked, and 
eaten, also in due form, I suppose ; but, 
certainly, with very little of what we call 
ceremony. When I mention that the blood 
of the animal is esteemed the chief delicacy, 
the reader will not require me to describe the 
repast in detail. 

AN ADVENTURE WITH A LIZARD. 

The immense plains of grass and other 
vegetation, which are interspersed with lakes, 
and of which La Plata is chiefly composed, 
give life to innumerable animals of the lizard 
tribe. 

The Lagarto, or lizard, is at home in all 
parts of the Sierra de St. Catherina, and is of 
various sizes, from the little animal of scarcely 
four inches in length, to the magnitude of six 
feet in length. Its colours are most beautiful 
and diversified. In the hot- summer days they 
appear to like to congregate and bask upon 
the mountains, where the reflection of the 
rays of the sun upon their brilliant-coloured 
and translucent skins impart a striking effect. 
I have often, upon approaching a mountain 
where they disported themselves in the sun 
shine, making it almost vivid with their bril 
liancy, seen them, in their fright at my 
approach, suddenly and rapidly rush away 
from ail sides of it, producing the same visual 
sensation and effect as a flash of lightning 
unexpectedly passing over the shining surface 
of large sheets of downward-rolling waters. 
It is very difficult to catch them, on account 
of the rapidity of their movements. I remem 
ber a circumstance happening to myself, while 
in the Sierra, which will exemplify one of the 
few ways of killing a lagarto. 

On a very hot summer afternoon, I was 
returning from a visit I had paid to a neigh 
bour, and passing near a solitary puesto (the 
house for a capatan, a steward or overseer of 
a certain part of the lands belonging to an 
Estancia), I resolved to dismount from my 
horse, in order to refresh myself at the puesto 
with a draught of water. Finding that the 
inhabitants had not returned from their occu 



pations in the fields, I entered the little 
kitchen, much fatigued, with my eyes full ot 
dust. At the opposite end was a very small 
door, through which alone any light pene 
trated the kitchen. At the time* I entered, the 
sun shone vividly through the door, giving a 
lively appearance to what otherwise would be 
in fact a little black hole. My entry was not 
attended with any noise, as I wore potro- 
boots the entire boot being made of leather 
manufactured from the soft skin of the hind- 
legs of a potro, or young horse, a lucky 
circumstance ; for on looking around for the 
never-missing jarro, or water-pot, I perceived 
what I may truly say quite amazed me 
an enormous lizard, of the largest class, close 
to my feet ! Undisturbed by my entry, there 
it lay, sleeping quietly before the scarce- 
extinguished fire, enjoying, doubtless, in its 
repose, the warmth of the rays of the sun, 
which so beamed on the creature as to 
show the beauty and brilliancy of its colours 
in dazzling reflection. A moment s consider 
ation determined me how to act. I quietly 
withdrew to the yard, armed myself with a 
sturdy stick, which is the only weapon fit 
for attacking a lizard, and re-entered the 
kitchen, and quietly and carefully took up my 
position behind the lizard, leaving the door 
wide open. My reason for taking a position 
in its rear was, because I had been told by 
Guachos that the bite of a lizard is really 
dangerous, and that it will never relinquish 
whatever it may get hold of with its teeth. 
I did not forget, however, that there was also 
considerable ^danger in the rear, on account of 
its capability of severe mischief with its tail, 
which is formidably armed with very hard- 
pointed thorns. Having taken these precau 
tions, I struck a tremendous blow at the 
animal s head. It was, indeed, fortunate for 
me that I stood in its rear ; for as soon as the 
blow was struck, before I could raise the 
stick to strike again, the lizard made such a 
leap as seemed impossible, several times while 
in the air opening and shutting its mouth 
most frightfully. On descending, it dealt the 
most furious blows on the ground with its 
formidable tail. It then departed slowly from 
the kitchen. After repeated blows of equal 
severity, I at length killed the reptile, without 
having received any injury. I soon stripped 
off the skin, which was one of the finest I 
ever saw. 

I should state that the skin of these lizards, 
especially those of the large class, is used in 
covering articles of household furniture in 
order to ornament them. The difficulty of 
catching the lizards, doubtless enhances the 
value of their skins, which are in them 
selves sufficiently beautiful to be deemed 
curiosities. 

THE SIERRA DE ST. CATIIERINA. 

To the stranger viewing the district of La 
Plata, known as the Sierra de St. Catherina 
for the first time, the whole range of country 
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irprising asp 

- of (In- numerous small riv.-i 
. -.tli.- Ian-! ::( -rally-black 

with the inconceivable niultitii l&gt;-s of cattle 
covering it as tar :w tin- r\e ran reach. No 
European can form any adequate idea of tin- 
appearance in Mii-li a scene of &gt;u. -h va.-t li uli -s 
of cattle all in th--ir wild and nainral c.m- 
ditiun. Not a tree to be seen, except tin; lew 
planted near a solitary nine/to, or hou 
lofty, limit iform. black, and weather-beaten 
cliffs of the Sierra extruding far, as tli-- 
ground, and the entire intermediate .-; 
hills and valleys innumerable, covered must 
densely with the wild cattle, whose multi 
tudinous groups appear to be only divided by 
tin- ininirr.,iis rivers intersecting (In- district, 
and throwing a living brightness through it : 
this is a picture which powerful!. 
my mind with an ineffaceable impi. 
another phase, differing from the many I had 
I in tlie course of my previous travels, 
ire s wildest grandeur. 

Sometimes there is scarcely any perceptible 
movement in those multitudes of rattle : 
. thronged together, the motions of 
individual animals are not disr, -rnihle at any 
distance. Occasionally, and frequently, this 
aspect of the scene is changed, and tin- pic- 

I comes suddcidv animated in a manner 

most striking. A troop of a th- n.-and or two 
.d horses rush on to th" &gt;eme in their 
\\ild.-.-t speed, with their long tails stream lie., 
in the air, and their shauL. v man.-s all 
lied ; Miorting and neighing, they pass 
like a living -hade over tli t[i of a hifl, and 
.is suddenly disappear in the valley i 
rising and duupaaring again and again, ilis- 
. breaking in their reckless 
iips of cattle, previously so .jni--t and 
motionless. 

In the Pampas, \* . .mind. 

vast numbers are lost in the very dr. 
d for want of i 
pasturage; but in the valleys of th. 

I by the numerous 
bare Mowing, a \\hi.-h 

1 suppose may, in soni 

multitudinous congregation of cattle 

is the 

peculiar kin.l of wood it produces, which is 
liot to !&gt; tound in any other district. This 
U the unimamuel (re.-, which 

grows is the 

1Kb in a hard 

thorn, wh. i with their 

:aity in th. 
.\i it is i|iiite im- 

mi -r :,nd es] 



It i&gt; the custom at the comnn-n&lt;-rn 
every winter to set lire to these for-- 
the twofold jnirpo&lt;.- of driving out the 
numerous h : 

beasts taking rrfiiL r there, and of getting 
wood entirely dry, in antic-ipation 
rainy season; and, as a pp.-. .-...;, i, 
to j^-otect the wood from wat- 
certain that, after the trunks of th- 
have become charred and blackened by tire, 
water has no longer any influence upon 
them. 

Such conflagrations often contin 
several weeks, and form a most magi 
spectacle. Imagine one of those transcendentlj 
beautiful nights, known only in Southern 
climates, when myriads of intensely shining 
stars illuminate the bright and 
firmament, covering, with the sanctity of still- 
iif repose of earth with all its living 
. and all its hushed joys and sorrows, 
its natural glories, and its unnatural am 
bitions ; imagine yourself at such an hour 
upon the wild Sierra, thinking i&gt;nh 
beautiful and the sublime in harmony with 
the scene, or perchance of the quietude of a 
home far away, with its tranquil household 
delights when, suddenly, as though the 
flame had been caught from a passing flash of 
lightning, you behold the h-av, s and the, 
branches of many and far-. -xii-n. ling 

eonsumed ; the surrounding grass 
throwing upward mvria . above 

the flaming masse.-:. Imagine that you b, hold 
the tl.: :/ till thev all run into 

each other, and b. .-..me colnpa.-t - ;l 1,;; 

of flam.- luridiv advaii -ini: through ih&lt;- 
alon U tin- valleys, over the hills and clifl 
b the deliles ; arousing the wild 

mountains, which wear the burning hue of 
all around ; and you have pictured f&lt; . 
well as 1 who have i 

magnificent speeiacl.- ,,f one of those con- 



clitl s, which form three sides of the 
basin m-ar t: 
-.row n with various kind.- 1 wild 

I luxuriant growth. It 

rather a singular fact, that thousands of loro*, 
or Mnall ]i;il i iiuong 

those dills, and make t: 

alone prevents their entn 

th.-m, on account of the ruin thev ei 

. 

gradua -,rmi- 

. three 



- rra &lt;l"^ 
at th.. 



. 
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had been shipwrecked in this very spot in a 
voyage from the United States to Valparaiso, 
when he was the only person saved, and who, 
from his long residence in the provinces of 
South America, is regarded there rather as a 
native than as a foreigner. Traversing on 
horseback through deep sand, we slowly 
reached the Downs. They are nearly half-aii- 
hour s ride in breadth, and are covered orfthe 
land side with various kinds of grass and 
reeds, which gradually increase in density 
until the ground disappears. Between the 
many hills and mountains that form the 
Downs are verj r deep holes, filled with a 
perceptibly thick water, which is perfectly 
fresh and sweet, notwithstanding its thick 
ness, doubtless, the produce of springs suf 
ficiently powerful to throw off all extraneous 
superincumbent waters. 

My friend narrated to me the circum 
stance of his shipwreck on the scene before 
me, so vividly that I could not throw off 
its saddening impressions, while galloping 
with him along the beach, with the Downs, 
we had viewed together on our left, and, 
on our right, the endless ocean. I could not 
avoid thinking, that even thither the Pampas 
bore the breath of winds more fatal than a 
pestilence towards those whose best earthly 
hope lay in the anchors, which avail nothing 
on such a coast. Even at this time are often 
found the battered waifs and strays of the 
large English vessel, the " William the Third," 
which perished there, with all hands, about 
the year 1833, mementos of its wretched 
fate. There rose blackly and frowniugly 
before me the lurking terrors of those peril 
ous rocks, that run for miles into the s 
and are so large that, at low tide, their 
form and development are scarcely con 
cealed. No living creature can be seen upon 
those vast downs, save occasionally, and 
rarely, some curious traveller ; not even ; 
single bird lends to the scene a living breath 
not an echo sports in its air of perfect still 
ness ; save when the Pampas winds come 
there to war with the vexed waters of the 
overpowering ocean. Lingering on the scene 
notwithstanding these impressions, we saw 
the majestic Atlantic in its happier mood ol 
peacefulness, reposing calmly and serenely on 
its awful might ; and while viewing its dark 
blue waters (how " darkly, beautifully blue 
they are !) commingling in the scarcely percep 
tible horizon, these glories of the skies im 
parted to me a feeling, worth a world o 
travelling to enjoy. 



A WOED TO YOUNG POETS. 

WHY should Sorrow interlace 

Her deepest nightshade in the hair 

Of poets of the lyric race, 

And wake melodious despair ; 

Till ruin d hearts the chant repeat 

Of death-choirs, clad in winding-sheet 1 



The Past why, let it never be 
A pall upon thy memory ; 
But use it to compare thine age 
With history, and wisdom s page, 
Merging thine individual sense 
In all the world s experience. 

The Present fail not to behold 

Life s actual strength immediate gold ; 

Not merely given to be up-buoyed 
By future visions, aims and hopes 
Imagination s vista d slopes 

But seized, used rightly, and enjoyed. 

The Future let it be thy star : 
Not sought as infants oft extend 

With eager eyes their little hand 
Forgetting means, to gain the end ; 
But knowing well, how high, how far, 
Nobly aspire to that bright laud. 



SHADOWS. 

THE SHADOW OF LUCY HUTCHINSON. 

THERE are some books that leave upon the 
nind a strange impression, one of the most 
lelightful reading can produce a haunting of 
;he memory, it may be by one form or by 
several, strangely real, having a positive 
personal presence and identity, yet always 
sreserving an immaterial existence, and occu 
pying a " removed ground," from which they 
never stir to mingle with the realities of re 
collection. These shadows hold their place 
apart, as some rare dreams do, claiming from 
us an indescribable tenderness. 

The " Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson " is 
such a book. In many passages it is tedious 
a record of petty strategies of partisan war- 
? are and, more dreary still, of factious 
^ealousies and polemical hatreds. The abso 
lute truth of the book is fatal, in one direc 
tion, to our hero-worship. The leaders of 
the Great Rebellion, in such minute details, 
appear as mere schemers, as rival agents at a 
borough election ; and the most fervent in 
professions of religious zeal are as bitter in 
their revenges as the heroes of a hundred 
scalps ; but there arises out of the I ook, and 
is evermore associated with it, the cairn quiet 
shadow of a woman of exquisite purity, of 
wondrous constancy, of untiring affection 
Lucy Hutchinson, its writer. 

John Hutchiusou is at Richmond, lodging 
at the house of his musi^-master. He is 
twenty-two years of age. The village is full 
of "good company," for the young Princes 
are be ; ng educated in the palace, and many 
" ingenious pei ^ns entertained themselves at 
that place." Tn "usic-master s house is the 
resort of the king musicians ; " and divers 
of the gentlemen an I ladies that were affected 
with music came thither to hear." There was 
a little girl " tabled " in the same house with 
j , , . 

th 



ohn Hutchinson, who was taking lessons of 
e lutanist a charming child, full of vivacity 
and intelligence. She told John she had an 



Dickmi.1 



SHADOWS. 



\vitli her ii. 

into Wiltshire-- and Lil ;. 
married &lt;h,- thought, flit- little -jirl ever 
talked men talked of 

- SUIIL which 

Luev had written :unl .luliii an. I I In- \ 
child walked, another .lay, to Lady A 
house, ami there, in a c|...-.-t. w.-r.- 
Ijatin IK. -.ks. Mr. Hutchinson grew in love 
with Lue\ &gt; i m. !_ ; and when the talk was 
more nt- il nit to he marri -d 

in said tliat she was indeed iuarri&gt;-il 
In- 1 1. came unlia|i|iy and " h.-L an to believe 
M tli.- place, which 
enchanted ni.-n out of tlu-ir right sens. 

could not be chid nor advised 
intn ln-altli." At length Lucy and her mother 



came home 

Tli.-n 



and Lucy was not married, 
and Lucy" \vand.-r.-d by tin- 
it hanks of the Tham.-s. in that spring 
time of lfi:5^, and a "mutual friendshii 
up lii-twci-n them. Lucy now talked to him 
of her early lit .- ; how ..he had been horn in 



He applies liimself. at Owthorpe, 

"to iiiidei-st.ind the thin^&gt; then in n: 

. i ,nd 1 ai-lial. 

satisfied of t! I aHia- 

ment s cause ; l.iit he th. 
with ]n i -." In another ;. 

Kin.t, ha- &gt;.-t up hi- 

:11 h.-is U-,. 

hope of ; n end. .loi,; 

is forced out of his quiet hai.itation Ky the 
suspicions of his royalist i. 
marked as a Koundhead. Luc-y do,-s not like 
the name. "It was very ill applied to Mr. 



Hutchinsoii. who, h ivint; natura,. 

h.-ad of liaiv, kept it d.-an and haii l- 
that it was a trn-at nrnameiit to him; 
although the t, odly of those day-, when he 
enil iaced their party, would not allow him to 
ions because his hair is not in their 
cut." The divinity student no\. 

it colonel. He raises a com 
very honest godly men." The Karl 

_: the houses of the 1 uri- 
tans in the vale of Belvoir, near O\\ 

the Tower of I&gt;ondou, of which li.-r late father, and the youn_ colonel has appr.-hei 
Sir Jolm A]i-l.-\. sva- ih.- &lt; ;overno|- ; how her ; his family. Jn the depth of 

mother was the Kenefaetrcss of 1 1 .. winter, a troop of horse arrive one ni./ht at 

and delighted to mitiLrate the hard fortune of ,he lonely h.ni-.- wh.-re LIK-V and her children 
the noble and the learned, and ^-specially Sir al.ide. They an- hastily summoned to prepare 
Walter L al.-i-h. l.y every needful help to his f.r an instant joiini.-v. They aiv to ride to 
-hl aniii-.-nients ; how she h- : _diam Kefore sunrise, for the 

I, and de* 

Bgbted "m DOtl idiiiLT. and would Lucy he companion of her 

iiev.-r pr;i.-ti- - h.-r lute or harp-irh .rds, and husl.and in hi- peril. .us &lt;,in,-.- hi- !i 
\ h:i!.-,| h.-r needle. John .ter a ministering an^el am- 

of a lil i -it, whom i 



The meed into summer. 

ids oil Uot ; 



by a remarkable union of courage and 

:.CSS. 

shadow i.f 



of the marria . e. insoii. She tranquilly sits in , : 

Lucy is not to be seen. She has taken the chain: ..Id and ruinous 

small-p rj new death. At length whi.-h h.-r hui.an : ; 

John is jM-rmitted to speak to I; .mmer evening of ; 

d mournfully she comes into lniilt upon the top of th 

his presence. She ! h.-r param 

t could he seen." Who could t.-ll timer; and 

M touching as Lucy s sh-.wn M..n ini.-r - \ 
O\MI ? "He \\.-is n.,!hinu tr"uhl.-d at 

a she was able to qir; a UK. She looks out of 

the chanih.-r. when the priest and all li.a! h\ whi.-h h.-r chamU-r 

:o,k on her. r.ut the Trent. jM-accfully t! 

is the 

t : tliotiL li - i than town [ governor i 

ordinary In-fur- n d to he as \\.-ll as the ruiin.ii- 



were married on the 3d of .Tu! . 

In the au umu 
Hutch);:- :. are !r 

. have 
two * . 
John i 
riage U&gt; the study of "school ,1 

in him." hut "amoi 



which lie can defy the Ca\ 

. whose 

&gt;\hioh 






Thoae who 



:; 
ho have" l&gt;een 

powession of the &lt; 

change. I 

from ner calm gaze m^s ..f th 
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Trent. For five days and nights there is 
firing without intermission. Within the walls 
of the castle there are not jnore than eighty 
men. The musqueteers on St. Nicholas steeple 
pick off the cannoniers at their guns. 

Now and then, as the assailants are beaten 
from the walls, they leave a wounded man 
behind, and he is dragged into the castle. On 
the sixth day, after that terrible period of 
watchfulness, relief arrives. The Cavaliers are 
driven from the town with much slaughter, 
and the castle is filled with prisoners. Lucy 
has not been idle during those six days of 
peril. There was a task to be performed, a 
fitting one for woman s tenderness. Within 
the castle was a dungeon called the Lion s Den, 
into which the prisoners were cast ; and as 
they were brought up from the town, two of 
the fanatical ministers of the garrison reviled 
and maltreated them. Lucy reads the com 
mands of her Master after another fashion. 
As the prisoners are carried bleeding to the 
Lion s Den, she implores that they should be 



The Cavaliers could not forgive the soldier who 
had held Nottingham Castle against all assaults. 

The Restoration comes. The royalist con 
nexions of Lucy Hutchinson have a long 
struggle to save her husband s life ; but he 
is finally included in the Act of Oblivion. 
He is once more at Owthorpe, without the 
compromise of his principles. Pie has done 
with political strife for ever. 

On the 31st of October, 1663, there is a 
coach waiting before the hall of Owthorpe. 
That hall is filled with tenants and labourers. 
Their benefactor cheerfully bids them fare 
well ; but his wife and children are weeping 
bitterly. That coach is soon on its way to 
London with the husband and wife, and their 
eldest son and daughter. At the end of the 
fourth day s journey, at the gates of that 
fortress within which she had been born, Lucy 
Hutchinson is parted from him whose good 
and evil fortunes she has shared for a quarter 
of a century. 

About a mile from Deal stands Sandown 



brought in to her, and she binds up and dresses Castle. In 1664, Colonel Hutchinson is a 
their wounds. And now the two ministers prisoner within its walls. It was a ruinous 
mutter and their souls abhor to see this | place, not weatherproof. The tide washed 
favour done to the enemies of God and they the dilapidated fortress ; the windows were 
teach the soldiers to mutter. But Lucy says, I unglazed ; cold, and damp, and dreary was 
: I have done nothing but my duty. These the room where the proud heart bore up 



are our enemies, but they are our fellow- 
creatures. Am I to be upbraided for these 
poor humanities ? " And then she breathes a 
thanksgiving to Heaven that her mother had 
taught her this humble surgery. There is a 



against physical evils. For even here there 
was happiness. Lucy is not permitted to 
share his prison ; but she may visit him 
daily. In the town of Deal abides that 
faithful wife. She is with him at the first 



tear in John s eye as he gazes on this scene. I hour of the morning ; she remains till the 



latest of night. In sunshine or in storm, she 
is pacing along that rugged beach, to console 
and be consoled. 

Eleven months have thus been 



turned to the house of his fathers, after the 
war was ended, he found it plundered of all 
its moveables a mere ruin. In a few years it 
is a fit dwelling for Lucy to enjoy a life-long 
rest, after the terrible storms of her early 
married days. There is no accusing spirit to 
disturb their repose. John looks back upon that 
solemn moment when he signed the warrant 
for the great tragedy enacted before White 
hall without remorse. He had prayed for 
" an enlightened conscience," and he had 
carried out his most serious convictions. He 
took no part in the despotic acts that followed 
the destruction of the monarch y. He had no 
affection for the fanatics who held religion to 
be incompatible with innocent pleasures and 
tasteful pursuits. At Owthorpe, then, he 
lived the true life of an English gentleman. 
He built he planted he adorned his house 
with works of art he was the first magis 
trate the benefactor of the poor. The earnest 
man who daily expounded the Scriptures to 
his household was no ascetic. There was 
hospitality within those walls with music 



and r&lt; 



_ . The Puritans looked gloomily and 
suspiciously upon the dwellers at Owthorpe. 



revelry 
iciousl-y 



" When the time of her departure came, she 
left with a very sad and ill-presaging heart." 
In a few weeks John Hutchinsou is laid in 
the family vault in that Vale of Belvoir. 

Lucy Hutchinson sits in holy resignation 
in the old sacred home. She has a task to 
work out. She has to tell her husband s 
history, for the instruction of her children : 
" I that am under a command not to grieve 
at the common rate of desolate women, while 
I am studying which way to moderate my 
woe, and, if it were possible, to augment my 
love, can, for the present, find out none more 
just to your dear father, nor consolatory to 
myself, than the preservation of his memory." 

So rests her shadow, ever, in our poor 
remembrance. 
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That night the Cavalier officers sup with him, 
rather as guests than as prisoners. 

In the vale of Belvoir, about seven miles 
from Belvoir Castle, is the little village of; when Lucy is persuaded by her husband to jj 
Owthorpe. When Colonel Hutchinson re- go to Owthorpe to see her children. 
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OUR WATERING PLACE. 

AT this time of the year, .anil especially at 
this time of this year when the great metro 
polis is so much hotter, so much noisier, so 
much more dusty or so much more water- 
carted, so much more crowded, so much more 



is yet called the Assembly "Room.-, 
understood to be available on hire 1&lt; 
or Concerts ; and, some few seasons hii. 
ancient little gentleman came down aini 
at the Hotel, who said he had danc- i 
in byegono ages, with the Honorabi 
Peepy, well known to have been the 1 



disturbing and distracting in all respects, than i of her day and the cruel occasion of innu- 
it usually is, a quiet sea- beach becomes indeed j raerable duels. But he was so old and 
a blessed spot. Half awake and half asleep, ; shrivelled, and so very rheumatic in the legs, 
this idle morning in our sunny window on | that it demanded more imagination than our 



the edge of a chalk cliff in the old-f:ishioned 

Watering Place to which we are a faithful 

r, we feel a lazy inclination to sketch 



Watering Place can usually muster, to 
him ; therefore, except the Master of the 
" Rooms " (who to this hour wears knee- 
breeches, and who continued the statement 
tu respond, with tears in. his eyes), nobody did 1 

beach, and village, lie as still before us as ii j the little lame old gentleman, or even in the 
they were sitting for the picture. It is dead | Honorable Miss Peepy, long deceased, 
low-water. A ripple plays among the ripening j As to subscription balls in the A 
corn upon the cliff, as if it were iaintly trying Rooms of our Watering Place now, ivd-hot 
from recollection to imitate the sea ; and the i cannon balls are less improbable. Sometimes, 
world of butterflies hovering over the crop of j a misguided wanderer of a Ventril- 
radish-seed are as restless in their little way j an Infant Phenomenon, or a Juggler, 
as the gulls are in their larger manner when | body with an Orrery that is sever 
the wind blows. But the ocean lies winking j behind the time, takes the place for . 
in the sunlight like a drowsy lion its glassy j and issues bills with the name of his . 
waters scarcely curve upon the shore the | lined out, and the name of ours ignoii. 
fishing-boats in the tiny harbour are all | written in, but you maybe sure th 
stranded in the mud our two colliers (our j happens twice to the same unfortunai-- 
Watering Place has a maritime trade employ- j On such occasions the discolored old 
ing that amount of shipping) have not an inch j Table that is seldom played at (u: 
of water within a quarter of a mile of them, | ghost of the Honorable Miss i 
:uil turn, exhausted, on their sides, like faint j Pool with other ghosts) is puslu : 
1 isli of an antediluvian species. Rusty cables j corner, and benches are soleni: 

MS, ropes and rings, undermost parts into front seats, back seats, and reserved 
of posts and piles and confused timber-defences seats which are much ; :ter you 

against the waves, lie strewn about, in a brown j have paid and a few dull candles are 
litter of tangled sea-weed and fallen cliff lighted wind permitting And 
which looks as if a family of giants had been and the so: 



making tea hero for ages, and had observed an 
untidy custom of throwing their tea-leaves on 
the shore. 



match which hall m.-ik,- tl ~t low- 

spirited wh: !r;iwu game. 

After that, t: 



In truth our Watering i lace itself has been i with maledictory expre&gt;- 
left somewhat hi-_ h :.i.d dry by the tide of heard of n 



;. .:: . :; . . v. . 

must reluctantly admit that the time when 
tiii- pretty little semi rir. 
ng off at t\\ 
i-uint in the sea, waa a . 
whvn tin? lighthouse 

, how it 

balls, is but dimly 
a Meak chamU-r in 



But i" oar 

. that an annual 

with in;. 

. goes 
. iinuallv put 



ball*, is but dimly tmditional no comes to pass that it t ne same 

" lace which | china : been cheaper 
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with the sea at hand, to have thrown it away, 
say in eighteen hundred and thirty, are stand 
ing enigmas. Every year the bills come out, 
every year the Master of the Rooms gets into 
a little pulpit on a table and offers it for sale, 
every year nobody buys it, every year it is 
put away somewhere until next year when it 
appears again as if the whole thing were a 
new idea. We have a faint remembrance of 
an unearthly collection of clocks, purporting 
to be the work of Parisian and Genevese artists 
chiefly bilious-faced clocks, supported on 
sickly white crutches, with their pendulums 
dangling like lame legs to which a similar 
course of events occurred for several years, until 
they seemed to lapse away, of mere imbecility. 
Attached to our Assembly Rooms is a 
Library. There is a Wheel of Fortune in it, 
but it is rusty and dusty, and never turns. 



A large doll with moveable 



was put up 



to be raffled for, by five-and-twenty members 
at two shillings, seven years ago this autumn, 
and the list is not full yet. We are rather 
sanguine, now, that the raffle will come off 
next year. We think so, because we only 
want nine members, and should only want 
eight, but for number two having grown up 
since her name was entered, and withdrawn 
it when she was married. Down the street, 
there is a toy-ship of considerable burden, in 
the same condition. Two of the boys who 
were entered for that raffle have gone to 
India in real ships, since ; and one was shot, 
and died in the arms of his sister s lover, by 
whom he sent his last words home. 



in our High Street. Our Police you may kno 
by his uniform, likewise by his never on any 
account interfering with anybody especially 
the tramps and vagabonds. In our fancy 
shops we have a capital collection of damaged 
goods, among which the flies of countless 
summers "have been roaming." We are 
great in obsolete seals, and in faded pin 
cushions, and in rickety camp-stools, and in 
exploded cutlery, and in miniature vessels, and 
in stunted little telescopes, and in objects 
made of shells that pretend not to be shells. 
Diminutive spades, barrows, and baskets, 
are our principal articles of commerce ; but 
even they don t look quite new somehow. 
They always seem to have been offered and 
refused somewhere else, before they came 
down to our Watering Place. 

Yet, it must not be supposed that our 
Watering Place is an empty place, deserted by 
all visitors except a few staunch persons of 
approved fidelity. On the contrary, the 
chances are that if you came down here 
in August or September, you wouldn t find a 
house to lay your head in. As to finding 
either house or lodging of which you could 
reduce the terms, you could scarcely engage 
in a more hopeless pursuit. For all this, you 
are to observe that every season is the worst 
season ever known, and that the householding 
population of our Watering Place are ruined 
regularly every autumn. They are like the 
farmers, in regard that it is surprising how 
much ruin they will bear. We have an ex 
cellent Hotel capital baths, warm, cold, and 



This is the library for the Minerva Press. If shower first-rate bathing-machines and 
you want that kind of reading, come to our good butchers, bakers, and grocers, as heart 



Watering Place. The leaves of the romances, 
reduced to a condition very like curl-paper, 
are thickly studded with notes in pencil : some 
times complimentary, sometimes jocose. Some 
of these commentators, like commentators in 
a more extensive way, quarrel with one 
another. One young gentleman who sarcas 
tically writes " O ! ! ! " after every sentimental 
passage, is pursued through his literary career 
by another, who writes " Insulting Beast ! " 
Miss Julia Mills has read the whole collec 
tion of these books. She has left marginal 
notes on the 
touching 1 J. 



es, as "Is not this truly 
"How thrilling! J. M." 
" Entranced here by the Magician s potent 



spell. J. M." She 



also italicised her 



favorite traits in the description of the hero, 
as "his hair, which was dark and wavy, 
clustered in rich profusion around a marble 
brow whose lofty paleness bespoke the intellect 
within." It reminds her of another hero. 
She adds, " How like B. L.! Can this be 
mere coincidence ? J. M." 

You would hardly guess which is the main 
street of our Watering Place, but you may 
know it by its being always stopped up with 
donkey-chaises. Whenever you come here, 
and see harnessed donkies eating clover out 
of barrows drawn completely across a narrow 
thoroughfare, you may be quite sure you are 



could desire. They all do business, it is to be 
presumed, from motives of philanthropy but 
it is quite certain that they are all being 
ruined. Their interest in strangers, and 
their politeness under ruin, bespeak their 
amiable nature. You would say so, if you 
only saw the baker helping a new-comer to 
find suitable apartments. 

So far from being at a discount as to com 
pany, we are in fact what would be popularly 
called rather a nobby place. Some tip-top 
" Nobs " come down occasionally even Dukes 
and Duchesses. We have known such car 
riages to blaze among the donkey chaises, as 
made beholders wink. Attendant on these 
equipages come resplendent creatures in plush 
and powder, who are sure to be stricken dis 
gusted witli the indifferent accommodation of 
our Watering Place, and who, of an evening 
(particularly when it rains), may be seen very 
much out of drawing, in rooms far too small 
for their fine figures, looking discontentedly 
out of little back windows into bye-streets. 
The lords and ladies get on well enough and 
quite good-humoredly ; but if you -\yant to 
see the gorgeous phenomena who wait upon 
them, at a perfect non-plus, you should come 
and look at the resplendent creatures with 
little back parlors for Servants Halls, and 
turn-up bedsteads to sleep in, at our Watering 
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. :;e it to 

fortunat.lv without the I nsions 

to ar. 

sequence. Boats arc haulod up upon it, ropes 
are coiled alloy r ii 
oars, spars, M -"1 rickety c 

make a ]&gt;erfWt labyrinth of it. ! 
hovering about this pier, with their hands in 
their pocket.-. over the rough bul 

wark it opposes to the sea, gazing t 
telescopes which they carry about in the same 
profound receptacles, are the Boatmen of our 
Watering Place. Looking at them, you w&lt; mid 
say that surely these must be the laziest 
boatmen in the world. They loun:." 
in obstinate and inflexible jxantaloons that 
are apparently made of wood, the whole. 
season through. Whether talking t 
about the shipping in the Channel, or j/rutHy 
unbending over mugs of beer at the public- 
house, you would consider them the slowest 
of men. The chances are a thousand to one 
that you might stay here for ten seasons, and 
never see a boatman in a hurry. A certain 
expression about his loose hands, when they 
are not in his pockets, as if he were carrying 
derable lump of iron in each, without 
: -ouveuience, suggests strength, but he 
never seems to use it. He has the apj&gt;earance 

potually strolling running is t&lt; 
propriate a word to be thought of: 
The only subject on which he seems to feel 
any approach to enthusiasm, is pitch. He 
pitches everything lie can lay hold of, the 
pier, tho palings, his boat, his house 
when there is nothing else left ho turns to 
and even pitches his hat, or his rough -v. 
clothing. Do not judge him by &lt;1 
appearances. Those are among the bravest 
and most skilful mariners that exist. Let a 
gale arise and swell into a storm, let a sea 
run that might appal the stoutest heart that 
Hi "ii these dangerous 

sands throw up a rockft in the night, or let 
them hoar through the angry roar tin- signal- 

. a ship in distress, and those men 
iauntless, so valiant, 
:i:it the wnrld cai. 

!y live 

salvage of valuable cargoes. - 


i&gt;krd, in any storm, who 

lh. in 
human 

(arthing 

each ; and that boat will 1 

and as cheerfully, as if a thousand pounds 
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For tins, and for tl.- 
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^ engulfed Ut .iv th.-ir i-hildi-. . 
in such brave effort*, whom the secret P.. 



n of our Watering 
,d honor, and are 


So many child ivn d-,wn to our 

"Watering Place that, when they are not out of 
doors, as they usually are in fine 
wonderful where they are put : th- 
village seeming much too small to hold them 
under cover. In the afternoons, you ce no 
end of salt and sandy little bo - 
upper window-sills. At bathi: 
morning, the little bay re-echo- - 
shrill variety of shriek and splash 
which, if the weather be at all fresh, the sands 
teem with small blue mottled legs. The sands 
are the children s great resort. They 
there, like ants: so busy buryu 
ticular friends, and making castles \\ith in 
finite labor which the next tid. 
that it is curious to consider how thoir play, 
to the music of the sea, foiv 
realities of their after lives. 

It is curious, too, to observe a natural ease 
of approach that there seems to be 1 
tho children and the boatmen. They mutually 
make acquaintance, and take individual 

. without any help. You will 
upon one of those slow heavy fellows i 
down patiently mending a little ship for a 
mite of a boy, whom he could crush t 
by throwing his lightest pair of trousers on 
him. You will be sensible of the oddest 

between tho sm"th littl-- : 
and tin- r-.u^h man \vh.. soems to be 
out of hard-grained wood l*-t wvi-ii the 
antly liold out, and the 
immense thumb and tiiiL r &gt;-r that i-an hardly 
feel the rigging of thread they mend ! 
the sm , 

there is a natural propriety in the coin; 
ship : always to be i 

a child, and a person who has any merit of 
and genuineness: which is ad;: 

have a Preventive Station at our 
toe. and much the sarn. 
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his Sunday state ; and if we were First Lord 
(really possessing the indispensable qualifi 
cation for the office of knowing nothing- 
whatever about the sea), we would give him a 
ship to-morroM . 

We have a church, by the bye, of course a 
hideous temple of flint, like a great petrified 
haystack. Our chief clerical dignitary, who, to 
his honor, has done much for education both in 
time and money, and has established excellent 
1 1 schools, is a sound, shrewd, healthy gentleman, 
who has got into little occasional difficulties 
with the neighbouring farmers, but has had a 
pestilent trick of being right. Under a new 
regulation, he has yielded the church of our 
Watering Place to another clergyman. Upon 
the whole we get on in church well. We are 
a little bilious sometimes, about these days of 
fraternization, and about nations arriving at a 
new and moi-e unprejudiced knowledge of each 
other (which our Christianity don t quite ap 
prove), but it soon goes off, and then we get 
on very well. 

There are two dissenting chapels, besides, 
in our small Watering Place ; being in about 
the proportion of a hundred and twenty guns 
to a yacht. But the dissension that has torn 
us lately, has not been a religious one. It 
has arisen on the novel question of Gas. Our 
Watering Place has been convulsed by the 
agitation, Gas or No Gas. It was never 
reasoned why No Gas, but there was a great 
No Gas party. Broadsides were printed and 
stuck about a startling circumstance in 
our Watering Place. The No Gas party 
rested content with &gt; chalking "No Gas!" 
and " Down with Gas ! " and other such 
angry war-whoops, on the few back gates 
and scraps of wall which the limits of our 
Watering Place afford ; but the Gas party 
printed and posted bills, wherein they took 
the high ground of proclaiming against the No 
Gas party, that it was said Let there be light 
and there was light ; and that not to have 
light (that is gas light) in our Watering Place, 
was to contravene the great decree. Whether 
by these thunderbolts or not, the No Gas party 
were defeated ; and in this present season we 
have had our handful of shops illuminated 
for the first time. Such of the No Gas party, 
however, as have got shops, remain in oppo 
sition and burn tallow exhibiting in their 
windows the very picture of the sulkiness 
that punishes itself, and a new illustration of 
the old adage about cutting off your nose to 
be revenged on your face, in cutting off their 
gas to be revenged on their business. 

Other population than we have indicated, 
our Watering Place has none. There are a 
few old used-up boatmen who creep about in 
the sunlight with the help of sticks, and there 
is a poor imbecile shoemaker who wandei S 
his lonely life away among the rocks, as if 
he were looking for his reason which he 
will never find. Sojourners in neighbouring 
watering places come occasionally in flies to 
etare at us, and drive away again as if they 



thought us very dull ; Italian boys come, 
Punch comes, the Fantoccini come, the Tum 
blers come, the Ethiopians come ; Glee-singers 
come at night, and hum and vibrate (not 
always melodiously) under our windows. But 
they all go soon, and leave us to ourselves 
again. We once had a travelling Circus and 
Wombwell s Menagerie at the same time. 
They both know better than ever to try it 
again ; and the Menagerie had nearly razed 
us from the face of the earth in getting the 
elephant away his caravan was so large, and 
the Watering Place so small. We have a fine 
sea, wholesome for all people ; profitable for 
the body, profitable for the mind. The poet s 
words are sometimes on its awful lips : 

And the stately ships go on 

To their haven under the hill ; 
But O for the touch of a vanish d hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still . 

Break, break, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, sea ! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 

Will never come back to me. 

Yet it is not always so, for the speech of the 
sea is various, and wants not abundant resource 
of cheerfulness, hope, and lusty encouragement. 
And since I have been idling at the window 
here, the tide has risen. The boats are 
dancing on the bubbling water ; the colliers 
are afloat again ; the white-bordered waves 
rush in ; the children 

Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back ; 

the radiant sails are gliding past the shore, 
and shining on the far horizon ; all the sea is 
sparkling, heaving, swelling up with life and 
beauty, this bright morning. 

A PENITENT CONFESSION. 

I SHALL merely premise that I am a private 
gentleman of small means, but very lively 
magiiiatioii. My name is Sparks Mr. 
Simon Sparks related to the Spaifcs s and 
Snipetons of Somersetshire, where their farm 
lands are very considerable. For myself, as a 
point of character, I have to confess to one pre 
dominant taste. I have always had a sort of 
passion for beautiful jewellery and precious 
tones. I have always been very choice in my 
rings and shirt-pin ; and every five years I have 
Invariably exchanged some of my trinkets 
For others, by way of indulging in variety at 
the least cost. I add to my stock as often as 
I can afford it. It don t do to boast in 
presence of great names, yet I do possess 
both a turquoise and a cairngorm which are 
almost unique. But I can also admire in the 
abstract. One of my greatest delights in 
going to the Opera, is to see the blaze of 
diamonds that are assembled in this delightful { 
resort of all that is chaste and splendid. 
But, to my painful confession. 

Like everybody else, I have been, of course, 
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ly I would, I 

else, I was .striki: i-y the mense hl&lt;&gt; 

appearance of the l\oh-i-noor. Mv imagina- but " black diamo 



i&gt;locks of coal outotcfa, \\i 
black diamonds " the cnni.- 

h.-i i I, unpurified, raw material of 

nio re dazzling. In fact, I was not dazzled at from which the Koli-i-n&lt;i.r fanii! 
all. But one thing did impress me deeply lineally descended ? I rushed b.u-k into the 
from the tint, and always excited my imagi- Crystal Palace, and the next momei.- 
nation for some tinie after my departure ; and myself, as by a fatal fascination, st.v: 
this was the extraordinary care, and various front of the iron cockatoo cage, 
ingenious and secret x means adopted for its policeman lounging Inside a ban! 



Kite preservation. Bold, indeed, must be the 
thief that would make such a ventu. 
such are not wanting, so far as bol 
concerned ; but to devise and execute any 
feasible plan for the capture of such a prize, 
HO guarded by men and mechanism, by clock 
work tricks within, which it is said would 
cause the diamond instantly to disappear, if 
the lightest of light fingers were but to touch 
it ; by a bell-glass covering, and by a great 
, iron cockatoo cage, and policeman without 
to obtain any success against such prodigious 



auite stultified with the dull mon&gt;tc.n;. 
duty. There I beheld the illustrious c 
shining on a platform or stage, which 
dently an iron safe, one (or more) 
panels of which has a deep and curioi; 
hole, which panel being opened, no doubt 
allows you to creep along in the dark, be 
neath the "mountain of light." Ah:i ! not 
so impregnable not so impossible t&lt;&gt; 
at by no manner of means impos.-! 
could imagine several ways. 

I did, indeed, imagine several ways 



difficulties, visible and secreted, almost extraordinary ways. I fell into a habit of 
amounting to an impossibility, would require j sitting in an arm-chair every day after dinner, 
a thief of the very highest genius. j and indulging in long reveries, in which I 

I went several times to the Exposition after j exhausted my ingenuity in devising and fol- 
this lighting up" of the Koh-i-noor. I j lowing out schemes for carrying oil tin- 
confess that my chief inducement in these j Koh-i-noor. The thing had taken so i 
repeated visits, was the strange attraction j a possession of my imagination, that : 
of these precaution)* for the preservation believe (and this has not unfrequently hap- 
of the gem far greater, I repeat, than the pened in the history of mechanical inv 
attraction of its equivocal beauty. The pre- j I should have gone mad, had not the extremes 
cautions and devices seemed to defy the j found a vent, and a cure, in one of tho 
ingenuity of man. I was fascinated by them, i dinner reveries which terminated in 
I could not help speculating as to how they j slumber. But, if reduced to a state ft 
might be defeated. Why not? The world i bility to all outward impressions, ho-.&gt; 
was full of clever people some of them vivid, and coherent were all those which I 
EDguea and what the fine skill of one man [ experienced within ! I have since 
could construct, tho equally fine skill of j that my brain must have been in 



another man might circumvent the treasure 
that one acute locksmith might secure, an 
equally acute picklock might carry away. 
It a fortress was impregnable from above 
ground, there were generally means of getting 
at it from below, by a good deep burrow ; 
thus, by a masterly manoeuvre, at once com- 
:ng and turning to waste all the 
cunning ealeulations of the upper works. 

These thoiiL hu took such possession of my 
imagination, that I was literally haunted by 
them. \\ herev.r I went, whatever I was 
i:ly obtruded themselves. 
I vigor rate my atten 

tion a-. . i- objects of 

illed to 
: lescope, 



mind the 
and wond 



how lai\ e a ,-t-ir would look 



through it god of 

thieves and suddenly 

! I l)eth. 
..Miral and other i . 
in motion ; but it al\v:i 
tli-in boring a deep liol.- uiuler-irfound, into 

I put one foot) and 

J nail;. :i thix ; but d 



state of fever. 

To prowl at night round the outskirts of 
the Crystal Palace, watching :i 
time say, about two in the m.&gt;n 
three, if not too light and then mom 
very light ladder, to the first dn 
roof, would be perilous,and attended with many 
difficulties; some of which, pel 
not be foreseen. No thin would i. 
some other scheme must be :nl., 

One thing, extren; 
the one tliin- of all otii.-r-; \vhich. at tib 



time, I : to avoid 

There v 



now 



out of employ. \\h i 
clerk,;.: 

r thin . -, ll 
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there was a particularlv stupid chap. v. 
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and fool, might serve as a handy instrument, 

and be quietly dismissed, and sent away into 

the country, or out of it somewhere, for a 

small consideration, when done with. Yes, 

this fellow Bob Styles was his name would 

do very well. He was a great lout. Not that 

I would trust him too far, or, indeed, at all, 

as to my secret. What I wanted was con 
fidential manual help. So I sent for Bob 

Styles, and bought him a new frock-coat and 

highlows, and a drab hat, the same evening. 

He grinned, and thrust his tongue in his 

cheek, when he came into the room in his 

new things. He was a precious lout. But he 

would serve my purpose. 

A mine a burrow under ground that was 

the true and sensible means of getting at the 

Great Prize. A contest with Chubb above 

ground, was the very place where he had 

calculated the grand assault would be made, 

if at all ; whereas, it was extremely unlikely 

that he should have had the genius to foresee 

that another genius might construct his plans 

of attack entirely on the underground prin 
ciple. 

I sold out stock i 

Consols, where my little property was chiefly 

invested ; and having put myself in possession 

of a few hundred pounds ready cash, I com 
menced my operations. Bob Styles was a great 

help to me. He ran about, carrying heavy 

packages and boxes for me to No. , * * * 

Street, Hyde Park, where I had taken a house 

as close as was prudent to the Crystal Palace. 
The cellars were of course my grand field 

the dusky region of my arduous operations. 

1 had the entrance to the back cellar, which 

was, in fact, the coal-cellar, so contrived by a 

passage from the front cellar, fitted up with j So great was my joy, or rather excitement, 

my own hands, by means of some old wainscot for it was too painful a pleasure to be termed 

merely "joy," that I ran down to Bob, who 
was still at work at the further end of the 
burrow, and showing him the figures of my 
sum the quotient cried out exultingly, 

conjecture could be formed at all, it would be j "We Ve done it, my boy ! The Gas Company 

that it was in a straight line towards St. will gain their action. " 



soul breathing, or the company might lose the 
action, and perhaps we should be sent to 
prison for boring holes under-ground without 
leave. This seemed to frighten Bob very 
much. He swore never to say a word to 
mortal man. 

The earth that accumulated from 
borings we conveyed in bushel baskets 
the front kitchen, and shot it up in one corner. 
As I did not wish to fill the cellar, especially 
as I wanted room for my tools, machines, and 
general apparatus for the whole business. I 
sent Bob with a cart-load of it, as soon as it 
amounted to that, in the dusk of the evening, 
with orders to proceed to some unfrequented 
spot in the suburbs, or where new houses were 
being built, and, watching his opportunity 
when nobody was near, tilt up the cart, and 
shoot out the contents with as little noise as 
possible. If spoken to, he was to say he was 
one of Mr. Cubitt s men, and pretend to be 
drunk. 

I pass over the many difficulties and ob 
structions which we surmounted. I fear I 
did considerable damage to many a sewer, 
gas, and water-pipe. We were now under 
neath the carriage-drive in front of the South 
Entrance. 

Other difficulties occurred ; but I will not 
pause to particularise them ; in fact, as I 
approach the grand event of my narrative, I 
feel such an excitement that my pen seems 
to hurry me on with the record, rather than 
to obey the direction of my fingers. The event 
ful night arrived, when with compass-box in 
fore me, the result of the 



hand, and m 

calculation 

under the iron safe of the Illustrious Stranger. 



iiy plan befo 

I made, showed that we were just 



and planks, that the mind would presently 
become confused as to the latitude of the back 
cellar, and the point at which the burrow 
beneath the earth was advancing. If any 



Paul s; whereas it was accurately directed, 
from " bearings " I had taken with a compass, 
in a line with Mr. Chubb s " iron cage " in the 
Exposition of the Industry of Nations. 

Into the front cellars I made Bob Styles 
convey all my delving, boring, and burrowing 
apparatus. One of the tools (though he 
ed much puzzled with the shape of the 



" Glad to hear on t," said he. He was too 
stupid to be really excited at anything. 

We had now to make an upward move 
ment. This was a nice process, as it would 
not do to come abruptly upon the Diamond. 
I was afraid to give a sudden blow to the 
iron safe, or whatever was undermost in Mr. 
Chubb s arrangement, lest it should disturb 



shovels) attracted his especial notice. It was the Koh-i-noor in its bed, or liberate some 
one of the probes my owe invention. " Be | safety-spring or cunning trap, that would 



this thing a squirt 1 " said he. The mistake 
delighted me. " Yes, Bob," said I ; "it is 
to soften the earth as we proceed." He 
said he thought " how it wor likely to be a 
very good zoftener." What a lout he was ! 
But all the better. I should not omit that I 
had thought it best just to tell him that I was 
engaged by one of the Gas Companies to make 
some investigations, in consequence of a law 
suit with the parish, and he must not, there 
fore, say a word of what we were about to any 



increase my difficulties. Upwards, therefore, 
we worked, till gradually we arrived at a 
rather hard, gritty, stony substance, the debris 
of which looked like clay and sand that had 
been baked into a sort of sandstone. 

I ground my way up, and in a very short 
time made a hole in the substance, and found 
I had arrived at a hollow space. I cautiously 
thrust my hand into the dark hole above 
me, and felt about. I could feel nothing. I 
thrust my arm up slowly, as high as the 
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shoulder. Still it 

:-.&lt; -. I u.l 

get my head in, v ; 
indeed, and ; but all wa 

and dark u. -MS. I I. 
a stick, and lifted it at least tiv; ft- 
the aperture ; but it only displayed a sort of 
upright stone vault. Finally, "i n. 
aperture larger, and by means of a short 
ladder 1 ascended. Was I in an upright 
sarcophagus ? or was I in the ante. 
and waiting-room of the Koh-i-noor ? Was 
I not ? yes, I was it must be so. I had 
made a mistake in a figure I had 
the great Spanish Wine Jar. It was not so 
bad a calculation, after all. The Diamond 
;:ot many yards distant. 

It was a curious position to have 
I SAW at once that it might be used 
auxiliary to my design. If I could I- 
extremely tine hole or two through th 
of the Jar, so as to peep through while tin- 
holes remained imperceptible, because so 
utterly beyond suspicion, I might derive a 
fund of useful knowledge. 

With this intention, and indeed with this 
discovery of my " whereal&gt;out," I was of 
course resolve* I not to acquaint Bob. I 
merely told him that we had come upon 
strange ground, and that it might be dan 
gerous for him to explore the bad atmosphere 
of this aperture with me, as he was not a 
chemist ; he must, therefore, on no account 
ascend, for fear of gases, which were valuable 
to our Gas Company, but might be deadly to 
him. 

I succeeded in drilling five minute holes 
in the Wine Jar, beginning with the srze 
of pin-holes, and ending by enlarging them 



trouble to get hi: 

almost frightened in- 

sing a song at two in the !. 

far forgot himself as to cl 

him "for a fi-pun no ! 11 He was : 

unfit for work all next day. 

Not so myself. I alone, with bended 
and shovel, lamp, and barrows, tunn&lt; ; 
neath the Prodigy, ami marked it : 
hook. Ah ! if I could but touch it w 
instrument I had made for the last effort, VUL, 
a long handle of steel, furnished at th 
em! with a compound action of ho. 
forcep.s people might talk of the Koh-i-noor 
vanishing, but it would surely vanish i- 
custody. What were my turquoise and my 
cairngorm to this ? mere nothings a ; 
nothings. I had had a small jollifica 
the strength of arriving beneath th-- 
that sustained my Prize ; but what would 
that be to the festive scenes I would ; 
the classic and romantic "games" I w.ml-1 
institute among a select circle of fi 
I should tell them I had been exc 
lucky at the Derby. Yes the day m&gt;/ i 
day was at hand. 

Alone in the gloomy little cavern at the 
end of my works, I sat upon the largest 
zinc barrows, looking upward at th. 
vated earthy roof that frowned close 
me, on which my lamp cast its 
and a thought came across me &lt;-f tl 
cent days of childhood, when, ui 
occasion, I had played at hide and seek in one 
of the master s cellars, and sat 
bling with nervousness, anion-.- 
l&gt;eer casks, with their moul-i; 
sides, and rusty oozing hoops. 



to something more tlian the size of pins ferent were my tremblings now ! 
heads, though a slip of the hand with one of What took place on this eventful 
them made it almost as large as a pea. This this night marked with a fin- 
was effected in the night ; ana when I fire on my life s horoscope I a 
ascended next morning into the Jar, and saw in an 



the light from the Ulterior of the Crystal 

shine through into the interior of my 

place of concealment, I sank back against 



, if ! 



-, and almost fainted away, 
had overturned the Jar! Re- 



a powerful 

H ..rt ..! \\ill, I ; {teculated for 



relate. I was in such a state of ; 
elevation, that I really consider it as 
Hrium. How I first got up into th- 
Jar, and listened at the round 
my breath then descended with 
hands bow I bored my wav up 

t M . 1 I _ * 



some tiin. t : -ill at length 1 how I drilled a small hole in Un 

fairly of my pLv 

works to the and -.Taduallv - 



. 

apart 
Koh-i-n. 

] alk. 

labours with increased dt mv ia--&lt;- 

at hand,) half anotiter : . 



-..: -. i 
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the sens. - 



to drink as he -are that ; 
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played me this awful trick. JBut could I 
proceed ? It was my fate. I took a little 
more brandy, and went to work again, cau 
tiously cutting another hole in the .iron plate 
next above ; and while I was gently extracting 
the piece, down fell something which struck 
me a hard sharp blow upon the bridge of the 
nose, and, bouncing against the glass of my 
lamp, broke through and extinguished it, 
leaving me in utter darkness, and excessive 
fright. I was completely bedewed with a cold 
perspiration, and I also found my nose was 
bleeding profusely. 

Recovering myself, I lighted a lucifer, and, 
proceeding to re-illumine my lamp, what 
should my startled eyes behold but a great 
mass of the sparklings and arrowy cross-fire 
of diamond rays, lying at the bottom of the 
tin frame ! Was it ! could it be ! did my 
eyes deceive me ? They had deceived me 
about the horrible " half face " looking down 
were they deceiving now ? The Koh ! no 
no it could not fond fancy drive me not 
to madness it could not be ! But there lay 
the brilliant thing, at which 1 continued to 
stare fixedly with open mouth ! 

At last I ventured, with a shaking hand, to 
take it from the bottom of the lamp. Yes ! 
yes ! it was it was the Illustrious 
Stranger himself! his Imperial Brightness 
was lying in the dewy palm of my aspen 
hand ! The cunning spring intended to cause 
him to dart downwards and disappear at the 
least touch, devised by the subtle brain of 
Mr. Chubb, had no doubt been the very cause 
of his sudden descent upon the bridge of my 
nose. It is thus that great locksmiths, and 
others, outwit themselves. Like vaulting 
ambition, they pitch over on the other side. 
These were after-reflections for, at the 
moment, I could do nothing but pant and 
stare, and stare and pant. Then I listened 
with consternation but it was at nothing. 
My greatest present fear was, lest Bob Styles 
should come down to work, and meet me in 
my excited state. I secreted the Prize, and 
hurried oft wildly to my bed-room, and double- 
locked the door, and put a chair against it. 

It was late before I awoke next morning, 
ns 1 had been up the whole night listening, and 
continually changing the place where I had 
hidden the invaluable Mountain. I dressed 
myself with trepidation all quite natural 
under the circumstances. My hand shook so, 
I could scarcely hold the razor. At breakfast, 
I could not eat a morsel, and I did all sorts of 
absurd things. A] y first anxiety was to get 
rid of Bob Styles, and to leave the house. I 
called Bob to me, and telling him, with a 
gayish air, that we had quite succeeded in 
discovering the gas-pipe, and I was very 
much obliged to him, I put six sovereigns 
into his hand, which I said was a present 
from the Gas Company, as I had engaged 
him by the week, and he had always drawn 
his money and then I told him we had no 
further need of his services at present, so he 



might now return to Somersetshire. He 
took the six sovereigns slowly, and looked at 
them in a way I did not like. He said he did 
not much think he should go to Zummerzet- 
shire ; he thought as how he liked Lunnun 
best. I was not in a frame of mind to argue 
the question with him, or to hold further 

r-ley, so I wished him good day ; and when 
had made up his bundle, I wished him 
good luck, and shook hands with him, which 
he received in a heavy ungrateful way, and 
lounged off with a dissatisfied air. How glad 
I was to see the back of him ! 

Now to leave my house. This was by no 
means so easy. For how could I risk the dis 
covery of my subterranean work? The 
entrance to the burrow must be blocked up, 
and, in fact, bricked up, and concealed in the 
most careful way. I saw that I must remain 
a short time in the house, at least till the 
mortar was dry but I did so yearn to be off. 
Where to hide the Koh-i-noor, in the mean 
time, this was a constant fever to me. No 
place seemed safe, or beyond suspicion. Hide 
it where I would, I was obliged to change its 
place the next hour. 

I engaged a charwoman to come every 
morning to attend to iny domestic wants, 
and a boy to live in the house. I worked at 
bricking up the entrance to my under-ground 
secrets all night, and locked up the "cellars 
during the day. 

Finding that the bricks and mortar would 
continue to look fresh and suspicious, notwith 
standing all the dirt and dust I threw up 
against the new wall I had built, and also that 
the bricks did not look veiy regular and work 
manlike, I pulled them all down. A. much 
brighter thought had struck me. I built up 
a termination wall, some eight feet from the 
entrance, and then fitted shelves and bins of 
old wood in the recess, so that it looked like 
an additional wine-cellar. I instantly ordered 
in six dozen of old port, and six of sherry, 
six dozen of claret in pints and magnums, and 
twelve dozen of empty bottles ; and all these I 
packed away in a very regular manner, and 
with a profusion of saw-dust, and chalk-marks, 
and old dusty cobwebs which I collected from 
the corners of the cellars. It looked so well 
when it was completed, that I thought it even 
worthy to serve as a hiding-place for the 
" Illustrious," and I actually thrust him, 

veloped in the thumb of a kid-glove, into the 
neck of a magnum of claret, and corked him 
safely down, waxed and all, and so left him 
for nearly two days ; but I fancied one night 
that that particular bottle looked at me so 
to speak and I feared the eye of a detective 
officer might see a something special in its 
appearance ; so I knocked off the neck of the 
bottle, after trying in vain to draw the Illus 
trious with a corkskrew, and transferred him 
to the inside of an old German sausage, having 
held the part to the fire where the incision 
had been made, till the fat began to run, and 
so healed the wound. I then hung it up in 



ClufU. 
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tin- la: &lt;&gt;f K i -&lt; !l- 

good place to slip liim into though a goose 
berry tart, if it would keep, \\ould p.-i!. 
better still. &lt; !.. "hat a worl 
sleepless anxiety all tliis c&lt;&gt;.;t : 



can relate ! 



that my da;. 



thus spent ingloriotuly ill the mere .; 
of hiding my prize; no there was another 
equally, indeed a still more important subject 
that demanded the utmost reach of my intel 
lectual faculties. I had got the . : 
Treasure of tjie earth but what on earth was 
I to do with it 1 The more I thought of this, 
and the more schemes I devised, the more 
difficult, dangerous, and almost impossible 
did it appear. It had been declared to be 
worth two millions of money that wa 
puted value, though many said that it was 
priceless, and no sum could be affixed. Now, 
I had quite made up my mind not to K.- 
greedy and exacting on this score. I would 
take one million for it. Very well. T! 
thing was who had a million to give ? It 
must be purchased, then, by some great prince, 
or by several great jewellers. Perhaps a Com 
pany might be formed No, all this was 

wild ana visionary. I knew not what to do. 
I had, one night, walked up and down in front 
of Rundle and Bridges for three hours, 
looking most wistfully at the house, and at 
every window, with a vague sort of hope that 
some good thought might come to me. I at 
! ell into a deep reverie, near the street- 
door, when the door suddenly opening to let 
out a visitor, I instantly took to my heels in a 
panic of dismay. My mind, it was clear, was 
too vivid and apprehensive to have embarked 
in such a business as this alone. I ought to 
have been associated with some one of colder 
and more phlegmatic temperament. 

This same night it was about half-past 
twelve by the time I reached my house I 
found Bob Styles sitting on the step of the 
door, smoking. I spoke rather sharply to him, 
Kut In- made no answer for some time. !: 
th.-n took the pipe from his mouth ki 
out the ashes and said, with his 

uuderd 



/im.oii S; -s 

tinl that s all aKiiiit it." 

,:idn il pollli . 
;.d. rd ].M\VII ! " 



: .iiinl that by 

took for borrowing, living, sundri 
had already - M hun 

dred pounds. Iwasresoh .thiiiir 

conclusive as soon as possible. I 
remainder of my property in the Th 
Cents, and the very next moniin/ i ..und UK 
on the road to Paris. The minute description 
of my person, in my passport, alarn. 
" Wears a large turquoise ring, 
topaz ring, a cairngorm watch-seal. t . 
chains, with a cut steel guard and has a red 
excoriation across the bridge of his n&lt; 
forthwith deposited my jewellery in their 
cases, and covered the red mark on the bridge 
of my nose with two strips of black sticking- 



plast 

The mornin 
dressed myself 



after my arrival in 1 

ith great care new summer 



paletOt, glazed boots, kid gloves, and all that 
and betook myself to Messrs. * * *, 
whose exquisite jewellery argued, of c 
an equally extensive capital, and a th- 
knowledge of the enormous prices that 
ordinary diamonds command in the market. 
I had quite come to my senses on the &lt;j 
of price, and had determined on mai. 
tremendous sacrifice. It may look like weak 
ness, but I knew what I was about, and had 
now, deliberately, resolved to sell the Illus 
trious Mountain at the reduced sum or half a 
million money down. Il was in vain 
on trifling with time in - 
any longer. My feelings could not ! 
I had already lost flesh, and all m 
looks, to a painful extent. I did 
diamond with me : much too - 
that. 

I obtained an audience with the head of 
the firm. I 1 

After considerable circumlocution and I be 
lieve he iniiM 
my knees shook, and my : .d I 

Mown iny business that 1 had 
l.-i -fully large diamond, of th.- i 
of; that I was av. 
at least, more than a mil 
Kut that, as it was far too co.-; 
wear, or, indeed, any 

made up my mind to pan with it h" w..uld 
excuse my i : 

: it, Wo lld 110 



Then, 

him have it f,,r half a million, or th.-! 



It was :.d for 

what was a i. of a hundred ..r a 

thousand Annuls t. a man wh &lt; 
sessor of a je\\,-l \\.uth t\v., milii. .ns, or say 
one million, or . -v.-n half a million? n&lt;&gt;, it was 
that this deli: :,d how 

should a lout like this threaten it he i 
I &gt;. and wha 

this I..- Kir 

kind whieh 1 tOO well knew w..uld i 

i\e him a ehe.|iie fur tht- 
robbed; 
but he didn t seem to pay much 



quite a free/er and th.-n 






ad a!. .ud, " - 
i milii..!! I" said h&lt; " i 

Door or il.. - 

believe it was the L-d Door, or 
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Pomposo uuc ib was a very surprisingly large 
diamond ; and, in short, if lie would conclude 
the bargain at once, I -would not stand parti 
cular as to the precise amount of half a 
million. He would see, in a twinkling, what 
it was worth. 

"Where is it?" demanded Monsieur, rather 
abruptly. " I will go and fetch it," I replied. 
" I merely wished, first, to ascertain if you 
were open to such a purchase." Monsieur 
bowed with a severe grace, and I bowed most 
obsequiously ; and then I hurried out of the 
room, and then out of the house ; and, as the 
outer door was closing behind me, I heard 
Monsieur say, in a hasty voice, to somebody, 
something dreadfully like appellez officier. 
Ha ! ejaculated I call an officer of police ! 
death and destruction ! Away I scudded 
jumped into the first public vehicle I met 
told him to drive to the Champs Elysees then 
to Pe re la Chaise where I got out, and ran 
about among the graves till I was utterly ex 
hausted. To be brief, I dodged about here 
and there till dusk, and then returned to my 
lodgings, (for I had had the precaution to 
give a false address, and the Hotel d Espagne 
was a long way to the north west of my 
abode,) where I threw myself upon a sofa, 
more dead than alive. 

Was it for this I had passed so many sleep 
less nights laboured so hard sold out my 
little property spent two-thirds of it and 
now to be obliged to fly, and hide with my 
treasure, and have no means of disposing of 
it without the chance of being apprehended, 
and cast into a dungeon perhaps guillotined 
or handed over to the English Ambassador, 
and sent back to London to be hanged 1 I 
saw what to do. Fertile in resources, I sent 
out a lad, who cleaned shoes for the lodgers, 
to buy me a hammer. I was determined to 
settle this business by a grand coup-de-maitre. 
I would break up the Illustrious Mountain 
into several good-sized "hills of light," and 
then sell them one at a time. This I could 
easily do, as all identity would thus be 
destroyed. It was a thousand pities so 
unique a gem but was I to be tortured in 
this way, alter all my trouble ? 

The hammer was brought me, together 
with some nails (that was an ingenious 
" blind "), and I fell to hammering up the 
sides of a leathern portmanteau, having no 
box ; but I knew that the French lad would 
set it down as an English caprice. We do 
such odd things on the continent. As soon 
as I was alone, and had fastened the door, I 
took out the Doomed One, and looked at it 
regretfully. But what else could I do ? My 
bane and antidote were both before me both 
in one. I raised the hammer took aim 
turned my face aside and administered a 
heavy blow upon the devoted gem. It in 
stantly flew into the air a smash was heard 
the Diamond had vanished, and, looking 
round and round, I saw a large irregular hole 
in one of the window panes ! The priceless 



treasure had escaped ! I threw open the 
window. It overlooked a yard. With a 
wild ejaculation, I flew down stairs, and after 
several wrong turns, which brought me 
abruptly among different sets of people, who 
all started up at my suddenly bursting in 
among them, I found the yard, and saw the 
Diamond in the hands of a child of nine or 
ten years old, with two other children 
lodking at it. " That s mine ! that belongs 
to me ! " cried I ; whereupon the urchin that 
had it, instantly put it into its mouth, and 
denied all knowledge of the thing. Seizing 
the little imp, and endeavouring to extract 
it, the other children set up a scream, and 
the mother of the child seeing me struggling 
with it, and its face all red, and its eyes 
staring, thought I was trying to strangle it, 
and flew to the rescue. The scene that 
followed is too provoking and humiliating to 
relate ; suffice it to say that, after all manner 
of entreaties, apologies, explanations, and 
giving the mother and the urchin all the 
money I happened to have in my pocket, I 
recovered my infernal Treasure, and hurrying 
away with it, never returned to the house, 
but left all my luggage to pay for the little I 
owed, as I could not risk the danger of 
staying a moment after such an adventure. 

I made my way direct to Calais. On the 
route, I thought I would go to Germany ; but 
no Germany was not rich enough to deal 
with me, even on my very reduced terms of 
five hundred thousand pounds for this was 
the figure to which I had now made up my 
mind to reduce my expectations. Four or 
j five hundred thousand pounds would remune 
rate me very well, and anything for peace of 
mind. But to what market should I go 1 
Would Spain answer my purpose ? It might ; 
but no there was the Inquisition. Italy ? 
too poor. Austria, or .Russia 1 they might 
do ; and yet this would be dangerous. 
Despotic countries, like those, might take 
away my Mountain, and send me to the 
mines of Siberia for life, on pretence that I 
had obtained it by dishonest means ! They 
would assume this ; and I should suffer for a 
mere conjecture. Oh, how wretched were all 
these conflicting thoughts ! 

Fate decided for me. On arriving at Calais, 
in a very perplexed state of mind, I went to 
stand behind a bale of goods near the Custom 
House, to be out of the heat of the sun, and 
was considering if it.would not be best to go 
and live some weeks in Belgium, there to medi 
tate calmly on this most arduous part, as I 
now discovered it to be, of my whole enter 
prise, when I heard a voice say, in English, 
" You haven t seen a scared-looking English 
gent, with two strips of black sticking-plaster 
across his nose, pass this way, have you 1 " 
I listened with pricking and shooting ears for 
the reply. " Yes," said somebody, also in Eng 
lish, " 1 think I saw him just now, and he is 
gone on board the boat for Ostend." -" Thank 
you," said the first speaker, ami hurried away. 



. 






AftKXtnoH I dared to breathe, lissiud t n.mmy about the lace in first- rate st\ 
hiding-place, and made my way straight on | tough that it didn t do him much &gt; 
board I iiavi- no clear aiM \vln-n lie did manage to make &lt;&lt;:. 



swingeing blows reach me, vdf t h 

breath out of my body ; and I think I should 

have been banged to a biffin, if the charwoman 

had not valiantly rushed in to my ass 

with a mop-handle, which she rattled 

good purpose about Bob s skull, that, t : 

it was, he was fain to make good his retreat 

up-stairs ; and I finally thrust him tl 

ing into the street, and bolted the door. oh. 

\\ li.,t a scene ! Is life worth having a 






state 



icept my bed all next day. I was in 
, both of body and mind. In the 



I was in a sad 



knowledge who it was that was in B. 
me; but it was evident that BOI:. 
wanted me," and that was quite enough. 
English police in league with French police, I 
make no doubt. Me miaerum ! 

" Scared-looking," too ! Ah, no doubt bnt I 
did look so, for I felt it immensely. 

I had left my house at Kensington in 
charge of the charwoman, who was to live 
there, as I could not prudently give it up, till 
I was ready to depart from England for good, 
or at least till the loss of the Koh-i-noor had 
blown over. 

It was evening when I reached Kensington. 
I had written to the charwoman from Dover, 
to say I was coming. Directly she opened 
the door, " Oh, sir ! " cried she, "flinging both 
hands up and down, " I m so glad you re 
come, for there s a fellow here hark ! that s 
him ! I couldn t keep him out of the house 
he has frightened me almost out of my 
wits ! " As I stood in the passage I heard a 

voice in the back cellar, singing as loud as he th&gt;- next mii.ut.-.wlio sli .uld htund by 
could bawl, ! side, pulling aside the curtains, but Bob Styles, 

1 with his head tied up ? He had also lost a 

O, dnnk zurkzen to the Barlcjr-mowe- f rollt tooth m the frav . That wag the mop . 

&gt; the Barley-mowe ! " h;ui(l; ,. ^ both hands ha&lt;1 lik t ._ 

by the broken bottles of my fine 



noou I sent the charwoman out for : 
and lemons, as I thought a little weak punch 
would do me good. I needed sometl. 
keep up ray spirits ; for the conse&lt;, 
which might come of all this, stared me in the 
face, and left me not a moment s peace. 
While she was gone, I heard the stro 
open, and then there was a heavy fo&lt; 
the stairs. It came towards my bed-room, and 



how his name was Mr. Styles -and he d 01 8 j OI ?ell iT what S 



" ! 







&gt; there s all about it. 

dumbfoundered. What to say or do, 






m hMdcn by 



saw me, he onl;. 

cantly to the recess behind him, again fell 



ins and 

when he 
ifi- 






Oi drink znckzcss to the Barley-mowe, 

Zuckzesa to the Barley-mowe ! 
The pint, the bottle, the big quart, the (Ac. ) 
X.iuluess o the Barley- niowe !" 



. d ; but let us 
.sonable with each other." 
" Hoo much do yer call reasonable ? " 
said he. 

" I didn t mean that, Rol 
" But I do," said he ; " I shan t call it reason 
able to . , s nor six underd 

him: j.roceed 



11 Ha ! ha . Mizter Si&gt;arks glad you 
comed^hoam. I wants zome more money, yer with ; 
know." ,,[,,. 

I darted at him. " Villain ! " exclaim. t , j ullll , ,, li: 

you shall ha\ ;:iu ,-h l,,it h.- &lt;&lt;-\; .--] me 



lore" and I UJMHI tin- 

round! lies.: Iditional ] 

im, right and 

lowing among the b,.t 

by hw fall. I t .. i.^.u^- s. n 



- -~~. ^. my bank. ; : &gt;mia- 

l&gt;ound 
.dinoet 



though I hit the ruffian 



selling 
of all . -.-ssed. I . 
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house in Kensington forthwith, at a much 
lower rent than I had it for (on a lease of 
three years), reserving the right of locking up 
the back cellar, on account of the choice old 



ine I had there. I went into lodgings in 
the vicinity of Somers Town ; and while 



and tormenting, seven hours, till being utterl] 
exasperated and disgusted with them, with 
myself, and with the infernal Stone, I sunk 



down on my bed, offering to take a thousand 

pounds for it. 

As they were going out at the door, one of 
here, I made several other attempts at selling | them lingered behind, and fixing his black 
the diabolical Diamond, which I forbear to ! vulture s eye upon me, said, in a hoarse 
particularise. It had already brought me to voice, between that of an old-clothes man 
the brink of ruin ; yet I was no nearer to I and one who " has a devil " and is about to 
success, although by this time I had actually | cast it out, " Take care ! " (here he held up 
reduced my terms to the pitiful sum of fifty one long dirty finger, which had a long dirty- 



thousand pounds, or h 

I was soon brought to my last shift for 



pointed nail at the top) "take care of yourshelf ! 
shell the stone before the Gas Company 



money to go on with, as the very nature of my j arrest you ! " He took one end of his necker- 
position obviously required a constant outlay chief held it up straight and tight in the 
a common case with all great undertakings. ! air and blowing out his cheeks, he made 
I was compelled to part with my turquoise. It a hideous strangling face, and shut the 



cost me a severe pang. And soon afterwards. 



door. 



rny large cairngorm seal, my watch and its I closed my eyes, and remained, if not 
gold chains, and all my other elegancies had insensible, yet quite unable to move for the 
to follow ; all, all my pretty ones, had to be I next hour. I had been betrayed by the 
immolated at the shrine of this Moloch of j villain, Bob Styles. He had told all he knew, 
Light, whose baleful lustre had led me on to J and the Jews had made out enough of the 



destruction, and, I may now say to despair. 

The end draws near. I pass over several 
intermediate interviews, each more unsatis 
factory than the last, and now bring my con 
fession down to the actual purchaser. 

I had retreated to an attic a good front 
one, having a flat roof and two windows as 
it was absolutely necessary not to seem in 
want. Two gentlemen, of the Hebrew per 
suasion, visited me here, one day ; having 



rest to hang me. I endeavoured to spring up, 
intending to leave my lodgings that very 
moment, but my limbs refused their office. 
I was all streaming with a dew of dismay. 
My powers were paralysed. I squeezed 
my eyelids together, and clasping my hands 
tight! v on my breast, lay there awaiting my 
fate. 

All was silent, and continued so during the 
rest of the day. " Oh, that infamous Bob 



heard, though I never could make out by Styles ! " thought I, " was this the good fortune 

what means their fine scent, I suppose the gipsy foretold for him, while he allowed 

that I had a diamond of good water to dispose my uncle s turnips to be stolen 1 Could 

of cheap. I told them that the Diamond I nothing else but the destruction of his 



possessed was of immense value, though not 

j to me ; but they should have it a great bar 
gain, as I had a particular need for a few 

thousand pounds, having been a considerable 

j loser at the last Derby. 

Directly the two Jews got it into their 
hands, they ran with it to one of the windows, 

. close up against the glass, each holding on by 
an end, with their eyes close down to it. 
Then they ran, with a sidelong shuffle, to 

; the other window never letting go then 
back again, in the same crab -like way, to the 
other window ; and so on several times. 
After turning it about in all possible ways, 
now close to the light, now up in one corner 
ill the dark, they came up to me, and told 



wronged master s favourite nephew satisfy 
his remorseless villany ! " I also called to 
mind the story I had heard of the great 
Indian Prince who once had the fatal Stone, 
and in order to hide it, had it built up in the 
middle of a wall, and then killed the mason. 

If I had done but Heaven forgive me ! 

While I thus lay thinking and bemoaning 
myself, and wondering if I should be well 
enough to effect my escape in time, a gentle 
rap sounded at my door. I listened. Another 
very gentle rap and then the door opened 
and a venerable Jew, very old, with a Ion 
dark gaberdine, and a large grey bear 
flowing down it, slowly entered the room, 
making me a salutation with one hand. He 

me that it was a very nice stone, a very j had small dark eyes, with overhanging 
pretty stone, and worth money but it was bushy eyebrows, a large handsome forehead, 

a great nose, wore a thick gold ring with an 



g 
d 



not a diamond ! 

At this vile and nefarious announcement, I 
was so astonished that at first it superseded 
the rage and indignation I very quickly felt, 
and expressed. I snatched it from their 
clutches, locked it up, and bade them instantly 
leave my apartments. They bore all my 
reproaches very meekly, and went on talking, 
and explaining, and reasoning ; and though I 
! to listen to them, they would not go 
out of the room. There they stayed, haggling 



engraved red cornelian in it, and had an air 
of mildness and dignity, mixed with caution 
and commiseration. 

" My tear," said he, " I am come to do you 
shervice I speak at once to the point, rny 
tear. I am come about the Stone." 

I sat up on the bed. Approaching with 
slow step, the venerable man looked at me 
a moment with a parental air, and then 
seated himself on a chair by the bedside. 
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He requested permission to look at the! better. I told tin- - 

one. I produced it. He calmly drew forth mended my prudence. 1! i b.-ink- 



Stone. I prodi 
his s|&gt;. 



He calmly &lt;li 
xamiin-d it with great care, 



and then returned it into my han 

In the must delicate manner, :uid .-ill in 
Oriental allegory and parable, he gave me to 



note into my hand, in a d-li&lt;-atf way, and L 

gave him the Stone, witli which 

The note was for five pounds. Perliap- I 

, foolishly ; but Nemo mortalium omnibus horis 

understand tliat he was acquainted with the sapit nobody who commits a theft kn 



; Lit i-, li.- kiif\v \\h.-i-.- it came from 
and he very much pitied me. He saw what 
I must have gone through ; and the worst of 
it was, that my life might pay the penalty 
aud all for a mistake ! 

I asked, what mistake ( He waved that 
question, and begged to relate to ine a little 
story. He said the history and adventures of 
all the great diamonds \\.-K- a.-.rt ot" ri.iuani.-f. 



Take the history, 
iiistain- -. i. 



for instance only for 
jf the one called the 



Koh-i-noor. He then went a long way back 
into the East, and told me all sort of things 
about it. But filially, this : It was in the 
possession of an old Indian Chief the trea 



sure of his eyes. Well this aged Chief 
was conquered by the Sikhs, and th 



Sikh 



, 
Prince demanded the Koh-i-noor as his ran- 



well what he is about. I was not in my ; 
mind. Besides, how could I contend with this 
learned old Hebrew such knowledge 
such experience, and wisdom ? What chance 
had I with such a man ? I was like a child 
in his hands. 

I continued ill for several weeks ; an&lt;i 
I was able to leave my bed, being redi. 
utter destitution, I was obliged to go into the 
workhouse. 

Oh, what thoughts I hail of the last brief 
period of my life, which seemed longer than 
all the rest put together ; and how I bemoaned 
myself as I lay on my back in the little work 
house truckle-bed ! 1 could hardly help laugh 
ing at some things ; but I was a miserable, 
broken-hearted man. 

One day, while I was out in the roads, 
som. The old chief, after much hesitation, at scraping up mud, I saw a gig coming along 
hist, brought it himself to the Sikh camp took ; with a large, grey, high-trotting horse. As I 
it from a fold in his sleeve, shed tears over it, was moving out of the way a little, I saw that 
gave it up, and then fainted away ! This was i the man driving it was no other than Bob 
the story that was brought over with it. Did it ( Styles, in a new white silk hat. He wore a 
look quite true or did it look a little like a j scarlet tie, and a bright silk waistcoat, with 
scene in the Adelphi Theatre ? Was it not pro- ] two gold chains across it, and a large cairngorm 
bable that the old chief had a duplicate stone, , watch-seal dangling about. He had a ring on 
very good, and cut exactly like it and if so, i one finger of the whip-hand. It was my tur- 
would he not have first tried if the Sikh Prince j quoise ! How did he obtain these ? oh, how 
would accept the counterfeit 1 Yes he would j should I know ! As he passed me he leered 
first try this ; and as the Sikh had accepted down, with his tongue thrust in his cheek, 
the stone, without further thought or question, At the same moment one wheel passed over 
the inference was open to reason. This was the iron part of my mud-scraper, and jarred 
the stone that the English general seized, and me all up the elbow, which, by a simi:! 
sent over to England. It had never been i movement, I seemed to strike upon ; 
tested. The way to test a diamond was to j wooden arm of a chair and I awoke. 



means of which, if a true diamond, it could be 




all blown away in a gas. . 


ARCADIA. 


With these words the old Hebrew gentle 
man produced, from beneath his gaberdine, a 
short bit of candle and a blow-pipe. 
" But, good heavens!" I exclaimed, "what s 
the good of finding a fact, if the fact itself is 
blown away in the process ? " 


THE woods are in their glory now, 
The wild fruits in their prune, 
And clouds with melting radiance flow, 
While love-lorn zephyrs pant and glow 
In this delicious clime. 


He calmed my apprehensions. He only 
wished to try it at one angle. The least pro 


Hear st thou the woodland echoes ring, 
Hear st Uiou the wii 


duct of the required gas would prove it a 
diamond, and he would be satisfied. So he 


Wliile, soaring on i: "i &gt;g, 
The !&gt;; 


lit the bit of candle, and U-an to blow away 


And quire the sweet- breath d Mom. 


with a wise and &lt; .tenancc. He 




blew till he was out .uj had 
been pnnluced. 11. . The 
stone was not a diani&lt;&gt;n&lt;l. 


Soft ii." :.i dawn to eve 
Beneath (V 
Where youths and maidens ehaplets wca&lt;.e 


. back upon the pillow. I ha-i 
massed unnumbered days an.i 


The oak -leaf, and the yellow .-heave, 
i &gt;iues. 


of thoug it and labour, and 
If to beggary a: 

:Yeit. Yes. f 

stood an hourlv eh..: 
and hanged. The sooner I got rid uf it, the 


in the meads, 

. 
And thinks of all his aurient deeds, 
they go reeling by. 
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The silence of the twilight vale 

The rapture of the lawns, 
Hollow and hush d or upland pale 
Are beauty s empire, and prevail 

O er these their laughing moms. 

" Wliere is thy heart, Pygmalion ? where ? 

Aerial voices call. 

" In yon green grave, midst flowrets fair 
For, next to love, to meet death there, 

Was sweetest hope of all." 

" Who slumbering smiles beneath this vine 
Whose rose-bound grave is this ? " 

A dreamy voice replies " Tis mine ! 

Tis old Anacreon s ! King of wine ! 
Intrude not on my bliss." 

If shepherd young and shepherdess, 

Of ntly-temper d mind, 
Ere seek these groves in life s excess 
Of blessings, and the power to bless, 

A heaven on earth they find. 

To hear the song of lark or thrush, 

And each fresh cadence greet ; 
To see the glimmering fountains gush 
Thro bosom d groves of roses lush, 

And feel the future sweet ; 

It could not fail to waken hopes 

We might at once enjoy, 
E en as elastic antelopes 
Crop the fresh grass on golden slopes 

Without one thought s alloy. 

If none be there to weep their lot, 

Or cross another s tide, 
Or strive to seem what they are not, 
Oh, to forget, and be forgot 

By all the world beside. 

For could our nature ever dwell 

In purity sincere, 

Thoughts, feelings, casting each its shell, 
Making the soul s life visible, 

Ah, sure twere only here. 

This were indeed to realise 

The visions of our youth ; 
For aspirations then arise, 
Which after-years, grown slowly wise, 

Drag down to painful truth. 

Thou art but poet s dream of old, 

Born of a longing sigh, 
And waking tears gleam radiance cold, 
While mingling with the phantom gold 

Of blessed Arcadv. 



AN AFTER-THOUGHT. 

AND is this so ? and must we find 

Hope s grave upon the shore ? 
Or have we not a tide of mind, 
Which, with new sciences combined, 
Can rise for evermore ? 

Thy beauty rose to its degree 

By Nature s pure desire : 
The human heart which fashion d thee 
From its own vivid imagery, 

Still tells us to aspire. 



Corn-fields o er-grow thy temple, Pan, 

Water d by Lethe s streams ; 
Thy vales and groves Elysian 
Are but fond memories modern man 
Proclaims thy glories, dreams. 

Yet in the shadow of thy place 

Another land doth rise, 
With gods of less romantic grace, 
But with a grandeur in their face, 

A spirit in their eyes. 



FOKEIGN AIES AND NATIVE PLACES. 

THE well-known results of the inhalation a 
chloroform or ether vapour, display clearr* 
enough how rapidly and perfectly aeriform 
matter acts upon our blood, through the thin 
tissue of the lungs. The absolute necessity 
of pure air to a healthy life, depends of course 
upon the promptitude with which the spongy 
lungs are ready to suck in all good or evil 
influences ; and sanitary statistics have been 
impressing upon us very much, of late years, 
the fact, that as the stomach requires whole 
some food, solid or fluid, so wholesome aeri 
form food is wanted for the lungs. There has 
always existed among men more or less of an 
opinion, that the lungs, like the stomach, 
could be dieted with much advantage to the 
sick ; and change of air accordingly has been 
recommended to men by their physicians, 
although not so much as change of meat and 
drink. Furthermore, as certain solids or 
liquids, not exactly food, have been given to 
the sick to eat or drink, for the sake of some 
medicinal power which they are expected to 
exert ; so certain airs, that are not properly 
the breath of life, have been recommended to 
the sick for inhalation. 

Not much has been done in that way ; 
lung-medicines have not been frequently ad 
ministered, but change of diet for the lungs, 
change of air, that is, of climate, has been 
often recommended. As a physician tells the 
stomach to quit beef and feed on fish, so he 
may tell the lungs to forsake England and 
reside at Nice. For all this, however, it is 
well known that remedies for sickness, whether 
by means of medicated air or change of 
climate, are applied to the lungs little more 
than once for every ten thousand times that 
they are applied by means of draughts or diet 
to the stomach. Medicated air is considered 
by the majority of medical men an airy vision, 
with a smell of quackery about it ; and there 
are not wanting accomplished physicians who 
will shake their heads at all our fancies about 
Italy, Madeira, France, and say that if we 
benefit by change of place, it is because we 
change our diet and the habit of our life, but not 
because we change our climate. " You send 
consumptive people to Malta." says the sceptic, 
with a shrug ; " look at the Army Medical 
Reports, drawn up by Mr. Marshall, Colonel 
Tulloch, and Dr. Balfour : there you will find 
that of all places, Malta was one in which our 
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troops have been jjeeuliarly subject to con 
sumption." 

We do not stop now to jxnut out the 
fallacy which lurks under this bit of hi a 
because we remember that we have I 
sermon, and have not yet said what i- tli-- 
text The text is a proposition made by .Mr. 
Faxton. That most indefatigable gentleman 
liaving obtained the public ear, and merited 
U share of the public confidence. 



which we are so ready to abuse . 
vast deal of want and wretchedness. Our 
social system exhibits more extremes than 
can be found in the more civilised among out- 
neighbours. We have causes of disease and 
death, distinct from climate, which ought to 
raise the mortality in England much above 
that in Germany or Belgium. For example : 
Take away our und rained hovels, raise the 
fallen classes of our population, educat 



before the public to no purpose. Like a good i place them on a level with the lowest of the 
gardener, he has cultivated his own mind, and j Germans, and we might soon have reason to 
has fruit of his wits to oiler. His scheme of discover th id pi-culiai i 

the glass palace startled us ; the thought was 



bold, original, but not the less just, as ex 



able to the health of men who eat and live 
in due accordance with it. London is 



perience has proved. He now propounds j grumbled at, with justice. But will anyone 
another of his bold ideas. He tells us that | be good enough to take away from the account 
we go to Rome or Malta for a change of j of London air all shortening of life produced 
climate. Why so ? Can we not make you Kome j by the late hours at balls and theatres, during 
or Malta here ? He proposes the erection of j which people excite their nervous systems in 
glass buildings, in connection with establish- i a foul air bath ? Will anyone subtract the 



for invalids, which shall contain, 
throughout, whatever climate may be fixed 



wear and tear produced by irregular and un 
reasonable hours of entrance to and exit from 



upon. An invalid residing in such an esta- 1 the bedchamber ; irregular and unwholesome 
bh ahment, might thus pass months or years j meals, ices, messes, pastry, daily pouring into 
continuously in a foreign climate, without | London stomachs ; subtract mortality and 
leaving home ; we are to have foreign airs j wasting strength among the tailors, and the 
provided for us in our native places. There ; workmen, and workwomen, packed in rooms, 
is an original boldness and practicability in i and strained beyond the proper measure 
this idea, which is quite Paxtonian. | of their elasticity of health ; subtnict the 

As applied to the sick, and, above all, to | destruction dealt by sewerless and mise- 
the sick in hospitals, Mr. Paxtou s projKwition rable tenements, among the people cram- 
is unexceptionably sound and good. To med in miserable alleys; subti 
create establishments, each of which shall corpses left behind the Juggernaut &lt; 
contain air regulated into correspondence . pohtan Improvements, wliich sweep away 
with a certain climate, and from which an " low haunts," and build no refuge for 
invalid may have selected for him that which ; the ghosts of men by whom they have been 
he requires, when change of climate has been haunted ; will any one subtract these and a 
recommended, and when travel is beyond his ( long string of other causes of mortality in 
power or his purse; this we suppose to be London, then look at the returns, . 



the main part of Mr. Paxton s project. 
Covered walks for the healthv are of course 



how much death would be left to inc. 
to the score of London air? If Loi 



gains to the population, in an island indulged lived regular and simple lives, we do i. 
with frequent rain ; but foreign climates, for, their air would poison them. The &lt;! 
.1 morning walk or after diuLer stroll, can do j London is peculiar ; paving and drainage, 
nothing to sound men except make them sic. j radiation of heat from stone and brick, make 
Nothing is more unwarrantable than the it much drier than the open count r; 
quarrel which we English people carry on j on the average, a degree and a hah 
against our climate. We who are born to it, than the surrounding country ; not so hot 
of English ancestors, are born acclimatized ; during the day, because a veil of smoke imjx .!; 
and as the Negro or Malay live to fourscore i the sun s rave, but duriii 

and ten, in air that slays an European, so , the winter nights in L :. u-ly four 

the Englishman would live and thrive in his degrees wanner than the same nights in the 
own country, though it IKJ pestilential to , country. If London we net! and 

the foreigner. Kir pestilential it is not. It | Londoners could drink good water, it is pro- 
is protected from the extremes of heat and j bable that i: i of climate the ad- 
cold which characterise the summers and vantage to t: :. of a more equable, 
winters of a continent ; it is an equable and j warmer, ami drier air, would counterbalance 
wholesome air. Thanks to our freqiifi its smoke. 

change from sun t- sed, therefore, to abet any 

copses have a freshness in their green i.mau who Crumbles at the 

does not frequently consoU oimtrymen need no 

: 1-. !&gt;;&gt; i . *eek for 

begets frequent ex is alone 

ho shall say how much of the that art: tidal climates r : and it is 



. 



OH In-half of invalids th.it Mr. Paxtou is en 
gaged to provide, in accordance with his plan, 
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a Sanitarium at the Victoria Park. Then let 
it not be called a Sanitarium. The public 
has made sad confusion among some of its 
vowels since it began to talk familiarly upon 
questions that affect its health. "Sanitary" and 
" sanatory " have been used as synonyms, but 
they are two words with distinct meanings. 
" Sanitary" is derived from a Latin noun, mean 
ing healthiness, and signifies that which 
maintains health ; "sanatory " is derived from 
a Latin verb, which means to heal, and signi 
fies that by which health is restored. Sani 
tary principles are applied to society at large ; 
sanatory regulations are enforced on behalf 
of its sick members. An establishment for 
invalids, therefore, is to be called a Sana 
torium : a Sanitarium would be a place of 
refuge for sound men who found it impossible 
to keep their health intact among open drains 
and balls and supper parties. 

We have already said that we admire 
heartily the scheme of Mr. Paxton. "VVe can 
not but believe that there are many sick 
among us whose restoration to a state of 
health would be assisted greatly by a change 
of climate, and who, from the peculiar nature 
of a case, or from the want of sufficient means, 
cannot afford to travel. Such patients might 
lodge in a Sanatorium, have the advantage of 
residence and exercising ground in a climate 
suitable to their disordered functions, and at 
the same time remain under the careful dis 
cipline of their own medical attendant. 
Patients who go abroad for benefit of health 
too often forget that change of climate can do 
little more than place them under circum 
stances more favourable to their efforts by fit 
regulation of their time and diet, and by use 
of prescribed remedies, to re-establish health. 
They embark for Rome or Nice, throwing 
the doctor overboard, expecting climate to 
do all : climate then fails, and as a remedy, 
it conies to be pronounced a piece of quackery. 
As a specific, as a sole remedy, no doubt it is, 
on the whole, as much a quack remedy as 
Morison s Pill ; that pill contains ingredients 
of use in their right place. Quackery consists, 
not in any thought or thing, but in the method 
of employing it. 

We say, then, that the Sanatoriums proposed 
by Mr. Paxton, though not wanted by the 
healthy, and of use only to some among the 
sick, are institutions which may be established 
as most valuable auxiliaries to the doctor. 
They will not supersede all travel among 
invalids ; although we call it travelling " for 
change of air." it is not change of air alone 
by which the patient who can travel receives 
benefit. In the first place, he gets a sea 
voyage, and there are not a few sick men and 
women whom that mode of travelling im 
proves in health. The sea-sickness is often a 
curative process. The rolling of the ship, 
causing a constant action of the muscles of 
the body, has been called a sort of exercise, 
taken unconsciously, which gives the system 
strength and tone. Then there is the novelty 



of circumstance ; there are the chances and 
changes of the voyage to .-unuse the mind. 
Travel involves, then, change of scene, a 
constant invitation of the mind to look with 
out, and to forget to pore over the body s 
ailments. Sights are strange, and sounds are 
strange ; the English ear is plunged into a 
bath of French or Italian chatter. Settled 
abroad, the patient s climate is not shut up in a 
glass house, with a collection of plants soon 
familiar ; he wanders under open sky, in town 
streets, among picturesque and novel costumes, 
over hill and dale, by sea and river side. He 
takes the diet of the country, so far as it suits 
him ; eats the birds and fishes, or the fruits, 
perhaps, of the climate he has sought. To 
be sure, cooks might supply each Sana 
torium with an ordinary of the dishes of 
the climate, for those patients not under 
peculiar regimen ; but the house and the | 
glass building, with the flowers, the food and j 
air of Italy, walked into from a street-door, 
perhaps, in Piccadilly, must inevitably want 
a very large number of those accessaries to 
travel, which are to many invalids the most 
important elements of cure. Not even ten 
miles of panorama in the hall, starting from 
London Bridge, exhibited before the neophyte, 
would be a substitute for the preparatory 
journey. A "Madeira Sanatorium" near 
Regent s Park, would poorly imitate the ripple 
of the waves and the warm sea-breezes of that 
very wholesome island. This is not said, how 
ever, with the least feeling of discouragement 
towards the proposition made by Mr. Paxton, 
His project is no complete substitute forforeign 
travel, no encroachment upon foreign inn 
keepers, or invasion made on our domestic 
doctors. It simply professes, that if change 
of climate be auxiliary to medicine in certain 
cases of disease, that change can be provided 
here in England, here in London, for those 
patients who either are past bearing the 
fatigues of travel, or are too poor for the 
expense of travel, or who cannot travel with 
out losing the advantage of that medical 
assistance in which they have most reason to 
repose their trust. This proposition could not 
have been made fifty years ago, or if made, 
the necessary arrangements could not have 
been carried out. It is made now, when it is 
strictly practicable, and deserves of all men 
serious attention. 

What sort of proposition was made fifty 
years ago, we desire now to show ; a proposi 
tion founded very likely on a sound idea, 
supported certainly by eminent and able men, 
but worked to death by its projectors. It is 
a little more than fifty years since Dr. 
Beddoes was at work upon the notion of his 
Medical Pneumatic Institution. " A tempo 
rary institution might," he conceived, " be so 
contrived as greatly to assist in deciding how 
far elastic fluids will be of service in diseases. 
Among the peculiar advantages of such an 
institution, persons of information appear to 
have been most struck with the following : 









Firstly, To a complete trial of thi &lt;-ould be carried out nov. 

might bo necessary to till apartments with Corporation, and upon t! 



modified uir. Even unfavourable con--, 
should ! established in auch a manner as to 
leave no regret behind ; and persons of en 
larged views will, I suppose, assent to an 
observation of Mr. Thomas Wedgwood, That 
it is worth while to expend the specified sum 
in order to assure ourselves that elastic fluids 
will not be serviceable as medicines. IS. 
It would be desirable to have the means of 
applying this practice to animals as dogs 
and homes labouring under dangerous or 
fatal disorders. Thirdly, We might carry on 
physiological investigations of longer duration 
and greater extent, than have ever yet been 
devised, with a view to discoveries, applicable 
to the practice of physic. Fourthly, As all 
imaginable precautions would be taken to 
authenticate facts and give them publicity, a 
large quantity of matter for reflection, if not 
of knowledge immediately useful, would be 
thrown into circulation. Fifthly, Observa 
tions on private patients may suggest modes 



&gt; a complete note from Watt 



Beddots, 
example 



hich is one of the n. 

extant not being fiction of a 



ru 
&lt; 



of applying air, not easily practicable but in | chimney were open; we were, i 
an appropriated building." This plan of | obliged to leave the place for some time. 



Dr. Beddoes had 

did not mean a change of our air or diet, but 

the introduction of auriform medicine. More 



philosopher astride upon a hobby. 

" I have just made an air. which, as it has 
great powers, may, for aught I kno\\. 
great virtues ; my experience extends &lt; 
its bad qualities Pyro-sarcate. I pir 
of lean beef in the fire-tube, and obtai: 
mere heat, 250 cubic inches of air, highly 
foetid, like an extinguished tobact 
inflammable, with a very blue flame ; little 
diminished by lime and water. 
sarcate: on adding water to the ivd -h. .,...,,.- 
coal of this beef, I obtained COO cubic- 
of air, with a fa-tor not so bad as the 
burning with an orange-coloured : 
losing not one-thirteenth in lime-water. The 
smell of the first made me sick, though I did 
not inspire any purposely, and not above one- 
third of the quantity mentioned was let loose 
in my laboratory, :m&lt;l I and a 

iously 





Iul was 
was giddy all 



same property, 



Pyro-comate : Next day 2 oz. of woollen rags 
addition of any gas or vapour found to have were put into the tube ; they gave, by mere 
a medicinal effect when inhaled, was what the heat, 800 cubic inches of air, foetid, though 
projector contemplated. The manufacture of : not so offensive as the other; burning with 
the modifying gases was accomplished by an i a deep blue flame ; not tried with lime and 
apparatus invented and furnished from the \ water. Pry-hvdro-eomate, by addition of 
Soho Works of Boulton and Watt; James j water to the red-hot charcoal, gave above one- 
Watt being a warm supporter of the scheme. , and-a-half cubic foot of air, foetid, 1&gt; 
That inhalations of this kind were not in- 1 like vol. alkali in smell, burning with 
operative on the human system, must be from j flame ; losing one-fifth by washing with lime 
the nature of things obvious. Ether vapour j and water ; part was undoubtedly 
was among the remedies employed, and "i . M 
thinking of this, Dr. Beddoes writes, " If a 
species of opium capable of lulling the excru 
ciating pains of cancer for weeks or months 
had been discovered, it would doubtless be 
received with avidity by the members of the 



the refrigeratory was strongly impn _ 
with foetid vol. alkali Though n 
either of the airs was inspired that could be 
avoided, I had a slight, though un&lt;-. 
nausea, attended with some ele\ 



medical profession, and with benedictions by spirits, all that evening, i : thirst ; 

the diseased. But because it is uncertain in short, it was very like 



whether a complete and permanent cure can 
lw effected by the application of air, this 
treatment ia not only neglected, but resisted." 
Ether vapour since that time has been re 
ceived with benedictions ; and the day may 
come when many other medicinal " airs " will 
become known as blessings by the sick. It 
i* impossible not to be kBUMd though there 



is no ridiru!. 
philosophic i! 



lusemeut at the 
with whirh Watt 



laboured at the qm .- : i|. i 

is a notion found ai . nts : 

" It it i..- ,--.!. 

i litliisis, u: : ;:iv 



; and if the matter \vh,. 
ii, l&gt;e. not the useful part, it i 
corrected by powder of -i. !i doe* 

progress o; 

a Sanatorium 



. 

fumes of tobacco on an inexperienced person. 
In bed I was restless, thou 
particular uneasiness. 1 
Next day the nausea, and som 
continued, or rather increased, 
ache came on. The uses of this air, i 
any, I leave \ ;i. I thin!, : 

have n : . with it, or with ; 

1 IK- may discover, by a. 
uis, or soul e 
diaord -i : ..f it. 






JAMES WATT. 



on medicated air api 

t~&gt;rm, however, no part of the K! 

: to building 
lated, dried, warmed and regulated to .. 
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[Conducted by 



climate, spacious and judiciously supplied 
with flowers, is the purpose of the plan now 
laid before the public. It was suggested, 
many months back, by the " Lancet " a sug 
gestion founded on the construction of the 
Exhibition building that a covered garden, a 
glass building, ought to be attached to London 
hospitals, for the exercise and refreshment of 
the patients who are therein cabined and con 
fined. That Mr. Paxton has been commis 
sioned to erect such a building in connexion 
with the new hospital in Victoria Park, is a 
matter of sincere congratulation to the public. 
A practical beginning has been made ; sharing 
the public faith in Mr. Paxton, we feel sure 
that he will cause it to appear a good be 
ginning. There will be more to follow, and 
perhaps we may say to our great architect in 
glass that which was said by Milton to an 
artist of the tuneful kind : 

"To after age thou shalt be writ the man, 

That with smooth air couldst humour best our Lung." 



CHIP S. 

BALLINGLEN. 

Ix our number, published on the 26th of 
April last, we gave an account of one of the 
most interesting, and as it has turned out, one 
of the most successful experiments to agricul- 
turalise the wilder parts of Ireland, which has 
yet been tried. A portion of the townlands of 
Ballinglen (not Ballinglew, as it was pre 
viously printed), taken, for the experiment s 
sake, by a few Scottish gentlemen, still thrives 
and improves under the judicious superinten 
dence of the overseer, Mr. James Carlaw. We 
mentioned that ladies of rank, not contented 
with subscribing to the scheme, had travelled 
alone to the spot to verify with their own eyes 
the reports of the overseer. "We are now 
enabled to publish an account of one of these 
journeys, by a lady who is nearly related 
to a Minister of State : it was originally 
communicated in a letter to a friend. 

" You ask me to give you some account of my 
expedition to Ballintleii, and of my impressions on 
the spot. I believe many of my friends thought it 
rather a rash and Quixotic measure on the part of 
an unprotected female, to start off alone to the 
wilds of Mayo, without a single acquaintance in the 
whole province of Connaught ! But so fur from 
having any reason to regret the step, nothing ever 
repaid me more fully for a certain amount of trouble 
and inconvenience dangers or real difficulties there 
were none and I met with kindness and civility 
from all ranks and classes. We proceeded in the 
little outside cars, as they are called, and drove 
through Bullinglen. The afternoon was beautiful, 
and I cannot tell you how delighted I was with the 
aspect of the little settlement : it seemed like a green 
spot in the desert. In the first place, it has a good 
deal of natural beauty, which, after the extreme 
ugliness of the district I had traversed, was veiy 
refreshing. The shape of the ground is exceedingly 
pretty, as it slopes towards the sea the farm-house, 



the school, the church, and the ruins of an old castle, 
all stand upon different eminences overlooking the 
Balling, which winds agreeably along the glen, and 
is generally fordable, but after rain becomes a very 
turbulent stream, overflowing its banks, and causing 
much mischief. The fields on the farm, hist "ml of 
being little patches, were of good size well drained, 
well cultivated the crops remarkably clean, instead 
of being choked with weeds the stones removed 
from the surface of the land, and employed in repair 
ing the walls and damming out the river. I was in 
a civilised country again ; instead of universal decay 
and deterioration, everything announced care, in 
dustry, and a regular system of husbandry carried 
out in the midst of a wilderness. Mr. Carlaw deserves 
great credit indeed for what he has effected in so 
short a time, and with suckmaterials ; for except the 
goodness of the soil (which is not peculiar to the 
spot), he had no encouragement, and nothing to 
trust to but his own energy and perseverance . He 
may point to these fields with excusable pride. How 
completely they disprove the assertion, that the Irish 
cannot and will not work ! It is satisfactory to see 
how much he is appreciated by the peasantry. They 
began by thinking him an eccentric man for getting 
up so early, and rather severe in die quantity and 
quality of labour he exacted ; but gradually they 
allowed that he seemed to know what he was about, 
and it was as well to satisfy him by doing tilings 
thoroughly, as he paid them punctually, and never 
imposed upon a poor crathur. There is no jealousy 
of him as a stranger or a Presbyterian ; his integrity, 
his strict impartiality and justice are universally 
admitted; and the benevolence of his wife makes 
her a blessing to her poor neighbours. I spent my 
time very pleasantly with these worthy people, and 
in visiting the schools and some of the cottages, 
accompanied by Mr. Allen. What dens they were 
for the abodes of human being!?, and what wretched 
ness they sometimes contained! but everywhere I 
found good-humour, cordiality, and the most won 
derful submission to their lot. As to the children, I 
was charmed with them. Their extreme intelligence 
and desire to learn are very striking. I wns asto 
nished at their quickness, and their answers in 
Scripture, geography, and arithmetic ; and it was a 
pleasure to see them, in spite of their rags, so merry 
and light hearted, poor little creatures! and also 
(which I did not expect) so clean and tidy their 
teachers make a great point of it. I am sure these 
children are fit for anything, from their capacities 
and their good dispositions ; and I cannot but be 
sanguine that they will turn out very different 
members of society from their parents, who are 
peaceable and inoffensive enough under all their 

frivations ; hut such a poor ignorant helpless race ! 
low I wish many people would go and see for 
themselves what I have seen. I feel sure they would 
then be anxious to assist us in the work which is 
carrying on, of employirg and instructing this unfor 
tunate and neglected population. I did so long to 
take possession of the whole glen, arid appropriate 
it to the spade and the schoolmaster. It is a sin to 
see such fine land overrun with thistles and rng\V " :l, 
and a still greater, that so many of tly children 
should be condemned to ignorance and idleness for 
want of a friendly hand outstretched t" 

" One of the things which struck me ns most want 
ing in the glen, was medical advice, and I WHS 
anxious to establish a medical club, upon the footing 
of those in Northumberland ; but I found the diffi 
culties insuperable, from the poverty of the district. 
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We might, however, !- 

medicines from Apothecaries Hall, 

and the sehoohm r to distribute, with ;! 

books. I wished I could have been lodg. i 

glen, I m that wan impossible. Ballycustl.- 

poor place : there i* nothing worthy to be called an 

inn, and the accommodation is sorry. Being out of 

the rrgulur hue of tourists is an advantage in one 

respect, as there are hardly any professional beggars. 

I was surprised at being so little solicited for money 

by poor objects, whose tattered garments and ema 
ciated countenances denoted the extreme of want. 
They really looked half-starved. They ore a small 
race, below die usual Irish stature, and many of the 
young liave a prematurely old appearance. I told 
Mr. Carlaw I had come a thousand miles to see fht 
f.uiii. and that I did not regret the trouble. 

" I spent two months altogether in Ireland, and 

; was in eighteen difierent counties. There is a wide 
distinction of character between Tipperary and 
Mayo, but I never met with want of civility any 
where. I saw iinii li beauty in some parts of the 
country, and many gratifying evidences of improve 
ment, lioth moral and physical. Much is still 
wanted before it can become a really jloiiriahintj 
country, but I feel more hopeful since I have seen 
it; and the exertions of some of the lauded pro 
prietors to improve their estates, and raise the con 
dition of their people, are beyond all praise. I trust 
they may be rewarded with the success they so 
well deserve, and inspire others who have hitherto 
disregarded their responsibilities with a desire to imi 
tate thrin. The greatest difficulty in denting with Uie 
Irish, is their religion ; but if they are convinced of 
your good f.iith and kind intentions towards them, it 
is not insuperable. The first thing is to set them a 
good example, and show them that strict morality, 
veracity, and regular money payments, are virtues 
practised by Protestants. The natural resources 
of the country are very great ; and I am confident 
there is much 10 be done with poor Paddy, if people 
will set about it in the right wny. That right way is 
certainly pursued at Ballinglen, and I saw nothing 
between Enuiskillen and Kenmare (my extreme 
points) which gave me more sincere satisfaction than 
the results of the experiment. Would it could !&gt;&lt; 
carried out on A larger scale, and the same system 
applied to the numerous places in the west of Ireland 
which Htill are what Halh nglen was ; and though 
schools and Scripture-readers are, thank God, gradu 
ally creeping on, and bringing the greatest of all 
Bible witlii:. neglected 

creatures, yet how much remains still to be done, 
and !. : - xxl ! Is 

it won iielcss destitution 

should o, cosionnll y lend to crime ? ( I am surprised 
there is not infinitely more); and are not these 
thin ,-!. within only twenty eight hours journey from 
Lomlo!!, a scandal and reproach to us V 

The lands of Balliiigl.-n belong to John 
Knox. Esq., of C , - not till 

recently anticipated thut tli.-v \\&lt;&gt;ul&lt;l require 
to be st&gt;Ii under i! 
ition has, ! 

h ]&gt;lii!:m- 
purd. 



.acquainted with tl, 
extent of the estate is aboir 
hundred acres, which, as appe 
Ordinance valuation, yields a yearly r- 
about three hundred and ten ] 
at sixteen years purchase, without re: 
to the public burdens, would repr- 
capital of about five thousand pounds, t 
now proposed to be raised. When t! 
Bcription is complete, and the land pin 
the conveyance shall be made to trust, 
the returns be applied to the prose* 
the agricultural oj&gt;eration,s, the assis . 
the agricultural school, and to elevati: 
moral and social condition of the pnj 
iu the midst of which the work is can i 
The intention of giving a more peri: 
character to what has been so well 
cannot fail to recommend itself to thf - 
have taken an interest in promoting the im 
provement of the Irish ; and it is to CM- 
that the subscribers to this excellent pu- 
will be prompt, numerous and liberal. The 
experience of two years has demonstrated 
that, by kind and judicious treatment, the 
natives of Connaught are willing to labour at 
very small wages upon their own soil and in 
ways foreign to their habits, and that strangers 
have found themselves as safe to carry on such 
work in Mayo as they would be in any other 
district in the United Kingdom. 



CIIAMOUNY. 

THIS glorious spot, which so vividly rests 
in the memory of every traveller w i 
visited it, and which beams so brightly 
hopes of those who anticipate a journt- 
Alps, requires no new description or 
how to reach and enjoy it ; numerous i 
and guide-books amply furnish all tin- 
one who has frequently visited this beautiful 
valley, at intervals during thirty yen: 
observed many changes ; and ani 
recent, one that may d much t 
future prosperity, if it be not 

At my first visit there, u ;ud no 

more than a single inn in which 1 
vellers could be received wi 
it was the Hotel de Lond. 
Tairraz. I shall n- 
unofficions atli-minn whi.-h 
our stay ther- . 
wife, iu. 

my. 

imea, 

seem etenin! 


I 
j man who h.". 

whom 
names were :&lt; 

the guides. .* were n.: 
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their death in pursuit of the chamois ; one of 
poor Jacques Balmat himself, who at seventy 
years of age, in 1835, met his death as a gold- 
finder. He had perished in his infatuated pur 
suit, by falling from a precipice into a ravine, 
which became his grave ; for his body could 
not be recovered. 

At each visit I found changes in the valley 
and its inhabitants. New inns were estab 
lished as travellers increased ; some, by per 
sons who were envious of the success of mine 
excellent host of the " Londres," and touting 
became a system ; but amidst all the changes, 
Victor Tairraz sustained his reputation for his 
superior tact and knowledge in accommodating 
the English so as to make them feel them 
selves at home in this the grandest rest 
ing-place in Europe. At length, he too was 
gathered to his fathers, and his excellent 
wife retired to the little town of Sallenches, 
down the valley of the Arve. Their sons 
succeeded to the management of the Hotel 
de Londres. Jealousies, however, had sprung 
up even in the time of old Victor. The 
Cure was enraged that he permitted his 
English visitors to have the service of their 
Church read on the appointed day in the 
hotel, and forbade it ; but all who were in 
the house at the time went out to worship 
in the open air. What a temple ! Chairs and 
a table, supplied by Victor, were placed in 
the meadow on the bank of the Arve ; and 
after the service, all the English then pre 
sent signed and sent a memorial to the 
Government at Turin. This was liberally 
answered by authorising, from that time, the 
service of the English Church within the 
hotels. 

The number of visitors to Chamouny 
annually increase, and among them a large 
proportion are young men ; who, in the 
height of health and vigour, ramble in the 
autumn into Switzerland, and visit those 
glorious scenes in Savoy. Sometimes un 
favourable weather may detain the pedes 
trians for some days. These are weary days 
to them ; and suggested to a hoary game 
ster the plan of building a large hotel on 
the left bank of the Arve, and of estab 
lishing a gambling table to occupy the time 
of travellers when it hung heavily upon 
their hands. A gambling house at Cha 
mouny is a manifest desecration. He did 
not, however, at first get a grant from 
the Government, as he expected, for his 
establishment, though he has indirectly ob 
tained his object (lor, we hope, only a brief 
time) by uniting his gaming-house with an 
hotel already established, which he has fitted 
up as its "Salle de Lecture." Here the 
journals may be read, and here Rouge et Noir 
is provided for the wicked and the weak. 
Some sad scenes have already been the con 
sequence of this demoralising combination. 
The visitor to the Hotel who inquires for 
Galigiiani is directed to the " Casino," which 
is always open to him. Scouts are placed at 



all the points of interest around Chamouny ; 
such as the Montanvert, the Flegere, the 
source of the Arveron, the Cascade des 
Pelerins, and other points, to place cards in 
the hands of visitors, of which the following 
is a literal translation : 

" CASINO, CHAMOUNY. 
" 1. Travellers are admitted without charge. 
" 2. The news-room is open all day. 
" 0. The hazard-tables are open from three till 
eight every evening." 

Children in the villages between Geneva and 
Chamouny throw these advertisements into 
the windows of the carriages ; and most of 
the inns on the road are placarded with this 
iniquitous information. The visitors books 
strongly express the feelings of indignant tra 
vellers of respectability at this dishonour to 
the Vale of Chamouny. The following is one 
of many such notices : 

" The Earth is the Lord s." The mountain and vale, 

The glacier and torrent, proclaim 
Of His might and His power the marvellous tale, 

Of His wisdom and goodness the fame. 

But the devil was vexed, that to heart and to head 
These wonders their lessons should tell ; 

So he, stealthily leaving his brimstone bed, 
E en in Chamouny set up a hell. 

In striking contrast to this temple of un 
hallowed excitement, a chapel, the first ever 
permitted in the valley for Protestant worship, 
has been built, which will, I hope, become 
an important antidote to the abominable 
Casino. 

The gamester, with his Casino, will not be 
driven out until the guides purge the valley 
of him. It is difficult to conceive a more com 
plete scheme than his, to convert the most 
rational of pursuits among young men into a 
means of their ruin. They leave home in the 
full confidence of their parents and friends for 
a tour in the Alps, little suspecting that, 
amidst scenes so glorious in nature, an inn 
keeper can be found so wicked and impolitic 
as to attach a gaming-house to his establish 
ment ; and to make the reading-room, in 
which their young visitors seek information of 
their homes, a decoy to their destruction ; 
where, at a table d Mte, the head of a con 
spiracy against the morals of unsuspecting 
travellers is seen in contact with persons of 
rank and character who would elsewhere 
shrink from such contamination. 



THE JEWS IN CHINA. 

THERE is a quaintness in the notion of a 
Jewish colony surrounded by Chinese ; the 
fixed among the fixed. The fact that such a 
colony exists, or has existed when found, ought 
to be especially remarked, for to ethnologists 
and others it may prove a valuable opportunity 
for speculation. Jews in China, what will they 
be like ? will the Jew stand out from the 
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surrounding uniformity of Chin- Father Ricci die- . 

the one tree of the "desert (for whi.-h. * ! whicli was his station. K 

Panorama of Overland Mail, and hear lecture first heard of the Jewish syna 

upm same) ; or will he become non-entity, foung-fou, and the information startled him 

like among like, adding nothing to the first exceedingly. The young Jew who enli 

idea silence in a calmf In tlie Jewish syna- j Father Ricci on the subject told him t:. 

cogue of Kai-foung-fou, concerning which we I were then at Kai-fouug-fou barely 

Lave presently to speak, there are C li 



:.&gt;ns. The first placed there in 1444, 
literary Jew, is intended to prove the 
. l. -wish and Chinese 
The author," it says, 
!-ye (Israel) is Ha-vou- 
lo-lian (Abraham). His law was translated 



points of &lt; 
" of the la\ 



by tradition to Niche" (Moses). He received 
his book on Mount Sinai. His book has fifty- 
four sections. The doctrine which is therein 
contained, is much like that of the Kings," 
(which are sacred volumes of the Chinese). The 
author of the inscription repeats many pas- 
Rages to prove that in their worship to 
heaven, their ceremonies, their behaviour to 



the old and young, their patriarchal cha- 



years they had preserved in their sy:. 
a very ancient copy of the Pentateuch, 
father produced a Hebrew Bible, a: 
young man recognised the characters, although 
he could not read them, for he ki: 
language but Chinese. Four years af r 
Father Ricci (whose business at Pekin 
not permit him to go gadding) had an 



i their ceremonies. One only 
to wind up with the scrap, "Affliction 
ore, long time they bore ;" but affliction 
on account of the Chinese, at any rate, 
they certainly did not bear ; they were 
more than tolerated, they were understood ; 
ceremony-men to ceremony-men were cere 
moniously polite to one another. The Jews 
and Chinese even intermarried ; on their first 
introduction by way of Persia to the 






they had settled here 

i Mindrv &lt; &lt; ; but 



marriage with Chin 
or Mahomet, the J&lt; 
down into the pure &lt; 
this history begins, n.t!iing 



: \vh.-n 
kll"\\:. 
1 

. which is a city ii. 
wery I^uul, the capital of the central 



v,&gt; 






in&lt;l. 



tunity of sending off to Kai-foung-fou 
Chinese Jesuit, with a letter written in Chinese, 
to the chief of the synagogue. He explained to 
the rabbi his own reverence for the books of 
the Old Testament, and informed him of its 
fulfilled predictions, and the advent of a 
Messiah. The rabbi shook his head at that, 
saying, " that so it could not be, because they 

honouring dead ancestors, the Jews resemble had yet to expect the Messiah for ten thou- 
the Chinese. | sand years." The good-natured rabbi never- 

The author of a second inscription, a grand theless did homage to Father Ricci s great 
mandarin in his own time, speaks to the abilities. He was an old man, and saw none 
same purpose. "From Ihe time of Han," ! about him tit to guide his people; he there- 
says this gentleman, whose name is Too-tang, : fore besought the learned Jesuit to come to 
"from the time of Han, the Jews fixed them- j Kai-foung-fou, and undertake the guidance of 
selves in China ; and in the twentieth year of the synagogue, under one only coii . 
the cycle b o, (which is, by interpretation, 1 163,) i true Chinese- Jewish one, that he would p!- 
they offered to the Emperor Hiao-tsong a : himself to abstinence from all forbidden in 
tribute of cloth from India. He received j However, that was very much as if Dr. Jones | 
them well, and permitted them to live in of Bettws-y-Coed should offer his practice to j 
Kai-foung-fou. They formed then sixty-six i Sir B. Brodie of London. Father Ricci had 
families. They built a synagogue where they ! a larger work in hand, and so he stopped at j 
placed their Kings, or Divine Scriptures." i Pekin. 

This mandarin concludes with an eulogium j In 1613, Father Aleni (such an uncomn. 
of Jewish virtue, after the approved manner ! wise man, that the Chinese called him the ! 
of epitaphs. Confucius of Europe) was directed to pn&gt; 

The Jews emphatically cultivated agricul- j to Kai-foung-fou and make investiga: 
ture, commerce, were faithful in the armies, | Father Aleni, being well up in his He) 
upright as magistrates, and rigid in ob- was a promising man to send on sud 

ml, but he found the rabbi dead, and the 
Jews, though they let him see the syna-. 
would not produce their books. The par- j 
ticulars of nothing having been done on this , 
occasion are to be found r i :ither 

Trigaut, in choice Latin, :r ilian, j 

(de Exjxdit. Sinicd, lib. \ 
and by Father Samedo (Rddtwne ddla China, jj 
part 1., cap. 30, p. 193.) 

A n - v the Jesuits 

in Kai-fnung-fou. . it those who 

th.iUL l. --rs, we shall 

our ( i : :ta with an . 

l will be no sn. 

mi went /f.-ilnii-dy into 

, 

in a 
\herein 
acred books of foreigner* 
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resident in China. That volume was sought 
afterwards by Europeans at Pekin, but not 
found. Certainly, such a volume does exist 
among the Chinese records. The Jews, how 
ever, told Father Gozani not only about what 
existed at Pekin, but all about themselves at 
Kai-foung-fou. The father wrote a letter, 
dated 1704, containing what he learned in 
this manner. It appears that by that appli 
cation of " soft sawder" which is or ought to 
be well understood by men of the world and 
Jesuits, the father gratified the Jews, so that 
they paid him voluntary visits. He returned 
their visits by a call upon them at their 
synagogue, where, he says " T had a long 
conversation with them ; and they showed 
me their inscriptions ; some of which are in 
Chinese, and others in their own tongue. I 
saw also their Kirns, or religious books, and 
they suffered me to enter even the most secret 
place of their synagogue, to which they can 
have no access themselves. That place is re 
served for their Chan-Kiao ; that is to say, 
chief of the synagogue, who never approaches 
it but with, the most profound respect. 

"There were thirteen tabernacles placed 
upon tables, each of which was surrounded 
by small curtains. The sacred Kim of Moses 
(the Pentateuch) was shut up in each of these 
tabernacles, twelve of which represented the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel ; and the thirteenth, 
Moses. The books were written on long 
pieces of parchment, and folded up on rollers. 
I obtained leave from the chief of the syna 
gogue to draw the curtains of one of these 
tabernacles, and to unrol one of the books, 
which appeared to me to be written in a hand 
exceedingly neat and distinct. One of these 
books had been luckily saved from the great 
inundation of the river Iloang-ho, which 
overflowed the city Kai-foung-fou, the capital 
of the province. As the letters of the book 
have been wetted, and on that account are 
almost effaced, the Jews have been at great 
pains to get a dozen copies made, which they 
carefully preserve in the twelve tabernacles 
above mentioned. 

" There are to be seen also in two other 
places of the synagogue, coffers, in which are 
shut up with great care several other little 
books, containing different divisions of the 
Pentateuch of Moses, which they call Ta- 
Kim, and other parts of their law. They use 
these books when they pray ; they showed 
me some of them, which appeared to be 
written in Hebrew. They were partly new 
and partly old, and half torn. They, however, 
bestow as much attention on guarding them 
as if they were gold or silver. 

" In the middle of the synagogue stands a 
magnificent chair, raised very high, and orna 
mented with a beautiful embroidered cushion. 
This is the Chair of Moses, in which every 
Saturday, and days of great solemnity, they 
place their Pentateuch, and read some 
portions of it. There also may be seen a 
Van-sui-pai, or painting, on which is inscribed 



the Emperor s name ; but they have neither 
statues nor images. This synagogue fronts 
the west, and when they address their prayers 
to the Supreme Being, they turn towards 
that quarter, and adore him under the name 
of Tien, Cham-Tien, Cham-ti, and Kao-van- 
voe-tche ; that is to say, Creator of all things ; 
and lastly, of Van-voe-tchu-tcai, Governor of 
the Universe. They told me that they had 
taken these names from the Chinese books, 
and that they used them to express the 
Supreme Being and First Cause. 

" In going out from the synagogue, I 
observed a hall, which I had the curiosity to 
enter, but I found nothing remarkable in it, 
except a great number of censers. They told 
me that in this hall they honoured their 
Chim-gins, or the great men of their law. 
The largest of these censers, which is intended 
for the Patriarch Abraham, stands in the 
middle of the hall, after which come those of 
Isaac, and of Jacob, and his twelve branches, 
or the Twelve Tribes of Israel ; next are those 
of Moses, Aaron, Joshua, Esdras, and several 
other illustrious persons, both male and 
female. 

"After quitting this apartment, they con 
ducted us to the Hall of Strangers, in order 
to give us an entertainment. As the titles of 
the books of the Old Testament were printed 
in Hebrew at the end of my Bible, I showed 
them to the Cham-Kiao, or chief of the syna 
gogue ; he immediately read them, though 
they were badly printed, and he told me that 
they were the names of their Chin-Kim, or 
Pentateuch. I then took my Bible, and the 
CJiam-Kiao took his Beresith (thus they name 
the Book of Genesis) ; we compared the 
descendants of Adam, until Noah, with the 
age of each, and we found the most perfect 
conformity between both. We afterwards ran 
over the names and chronology in Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuter 
onomy, which compose the Pentateuch, or 
five Books of Moses. The chief of the syna 
gogue told me that they named these five books 
Beresith. Veelesemoth, Vaiiora, Vaiedalber, and 
Haddebarim, and that they divided them into 
fifty-three volumes ; viz., Genesis into twelve, 
Exodus into eleven, and the three following 
books into ten volumes each, which they call 
Kuen. Some of these they opened, and pre 
sented to me to read ; but it was to no pur 
pose, as I was unacquinted with the Hebrew 
language. 

" Having interrogated them respecting the 
titles of the other books of the Bible, the 
chief of the synagogue replied, that they were 
in possession of some of them, but that they 
wanted a great many, and of others they had 
no knowledge. Some of his assistants added, 
that they had lost several books in the 
inundation of the Hoang-ho, of which I have 
spoken." 

Father Gozani has spoken of the inunda 
tion, but we have not, and so we will do so 
now. Previously, however, we may call at- 



HINA. 
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tli -s- .Tews, and 



"Hall of Ancestors" 



of a place for show!: 



from that of a Bachelor, 
I took the liberty of asking th.-m 
rendered homage to Confunm ; they replied, 



an a]&gt;j&gt;endage to their place of \\ that they honoured him in the same manner 

in this way that, without violating, their own as the rest of the literati, and t&gt;. 
opinions, they became assimilated more com - j assisted them in solemn ceremonies, which 

letely to their neighbours. F.v are performed in halls dedicated to their 

They added, that in spring 



also notes that their accounts of sarr 



tor) wore grossly disfigured with Talmudical 
legends, or other stories of that class a fact 
not to be lost sight of by the speculator. The 
Jews, in the time of Father Gozani, composed 
seven families Phao, Kin, Che. Kao, The- 
Man, Li, Ngai including in all al&gt; 
thousand souls. They intermarried ii 
other, and had their own fashion 
cutting. These seven families of Kai-fo 
were the remains of seventy who had of old 
established themselves in that capital. Now 
for the inundation. That event took place 
in the year 164 2, and it occurred as follows : 
Li-cong-tse, a rebel, with a big army, besieged 
the city. The inhabitants, after defending 
themselves for six months, still refused to 
succumb, because they expected rescue from 
the Eii)i&gt;eror. The Emperor did come, a 
vastly clever fellow, who determined to de 
stroy the enemy by a great master-stroke. 
" I 11 drown every man-jack ! " he said, and 



and autumn they practised certain rites in 
honour of their ancestors, according 
manner of Chinese, in the hall next to 
their synagogue ; that they did not present 
them the flesh of hogs, but of other animals ; 
that in other ceremonies they were contented 
with offering them porcelain dishes filled with 
dainties and sweetmeats, which they accom 
panied with perfumes and profound reverences 
or prostrations. I asked them, likewi- 
their houses or Hall of Ancestors, they had 
tablets in honour of their departed rel 
they replied, that they used neither t 
images, nor anything else, but only 
censers. We must, however, except their 
mandarins, for whom alone they place in tin- 
Hall of Ancestors a tablet inscribed with 
their name and rank." 

Father Gozani adds, that " these Jews, in 
their inscriptions, call their law the Law of 
Israel, Ytaafo-Kiao, which they name also 



lu-oko the (iik.-.- that Gonna Kon-Kiao, Ancient Law; Tien-Kiao, Law 

of God, and Tien- Kin- Kiao, to signify that 
they abstain from blood, and cut the nerves 
and veins of the animals they kill, in 
that the blood may flow more easily from 
them." 

This custom gives to the Jews in China, at 
the present day, the name of Cut -Nerves. 
To the present day our story now des 
for, after the time of Father Gozani, blank 
follows in the way of action. Fa 
who meditated a work upon the Sacred Scrip 
tures in reply to the Critici Saeri, was eager 
to push on investigations. From the ! 
Father Gozani, and from those which i 
Domingo and Gambil wrote upon it, m 
was obtained for the memoir put 
the direction of M. L. Aiinc- Martin, in which 
he remarks that the detail would be regarded 
with the more curiosity, as it had been 
often demanded, and as Father du ; 
had contented himself v 
ing it in his great work ion de 

la Chine." So we h t out of the 

past into the present, where our story thus 

that in the middle is occupied by the table of j runs on. 

incense, the chair of Moses, the painting, and In the year 1815, the Chinese Je 



or Yellow lliver, a league distant from the 
city. Out poured the stream and drowned 
the besiegers, and besieged the city in its turn, 
knocked down ite walls, and destroyed thirty 
thousand of its inmates. The Emperor, a 
cockney sportsman on the largest sc-.de, shot 
at the pigeon and killed the crow. It was in 
this inundation that the number of the Jews 
was thinned; diluted by the waters of the 
river, their Pentateuch was damaged and 
some other portions of their scripture alto 
gether lost. 

Before passing down from Father Gozani, 
we must extract his rough picture of the 
Jewish synagogue, as it existed in his day. 
v of the Jews 

v have no other synagogue but this, in 
the capital of the province of Ho-Nan. I 



1 in it no 



j pro 
altar, 



nor any other furni 



ture, but th.- .-hair of Moses, with a censer, 
a long table, and large chandeliers, in which 
were placed 



made of tallow. This 



synagogue has some resemblance to oar Euro 
pean churches ; it is divided into three aisles ; 



the talternacles ah ued, in which 

are preserved the 1 1 . * of the Pen 

tateuch. These ta&gt; re constructed 

v.rm of an arch, and th- : 

choir of the synagogue ; the two 
others are set apart as places &lt; 

adoration 
Within the buildi: ; \ssage which 



and. 

among th-m Ka.-hdurs and Kirn-sfnt, which 






and still are, 



,-r addressed 
.ve been de- 

ommunicate 

with t Y.oks, an energetic aid 

devoted Jewess, placed her purse i 
hands oi npeded fresh 

research ; th .op at Hong Kong 

co-opera- i l&gt;r M- lluirst was consulted, 
and two Chin.^e Christians were at length 
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College at Batavia ; but the junior was 
named to head the enterprise, because he had 



previously informed us. Moreover, they ob- 
3, and have brought home, eight Hebrew 



previously displayed zeal and ability, and also manuscripts ; six contain portions of the Old 
because he could write English fluently, and Testament: namely, of Exodus, chapters 1 6, 
would journalise in that language. His j and 38 40 ; of Leviticus, chapters 1" on - f 
journals, therefore, could be laid before Miss Numbers, chapters 13. 14. 15 ; of 
Cooks, uninjured by translation. 



Our heroes for so we will call the two 
adventurers set out from Shanghae, on the 
15th of last November, by boat to Toing- 
kiang-tou. In a car, drawn by mules, they 
were then joked along, following the track 
of the Hoang-ho, rising at three o clock on 
winter mornings, to save time a proceeding 
which involves almost supererogatory self- 
denial. Population near the Yellow Eiver 
they found rare and unhealthy. Localities 
which figure in the geographical charts of 
the empire as principal places, or as towns 
of the second class, are but huge piles of 
rubbish, surrounded by crumbling walls. 
Here and there a gate, with its inscription 
half effaced, informs the traveller that he is 
entering a mighty town. 

Perseverance, and a mule car, brought the 
travellers at last to Kai-foung-fou. They 
found there many Mahometans, openly exer 
cising right of conscience, and flying their 
religion on a flag displayed over their gate. 
These Mahometans are, for the most part, 
hotel-keepers, and with one of them our 
heroes lodged. Of him they began asking about 
Cut-Nerves. Mine host of the Crescent said 
there were still some Jews in Kai-foung-fou, 
and offered himself as cicerone to their syna 
gogue. Thither they went ; they found its 
outer wall in ruins ; briars and dirt filled the 
grand entrance ; " the pillars of the building, 
the inscribed marbles, the stone balustrade, 
before the peristyle of the temple, the orna 
mental sculpture all were cracked, broken, 
and overturned." Under the wings of the 
synagogue, the chapels built in honour of the 
patriarchs nestled together, cold and naked, 
sleeping on the bare stones, those objects 
of our European interest, "the Jews in 
China." Poor and miserable as they are, 
they had begun to sell the stones of their 
temple for bread, and a portion of land 
within their sacred enclosure had been 
already sold to an adjacent temple of the 
Buddhists. 

Still, there were the cylinders enclosing the 
sacred rolls of the Old Testament, which, 
luckily, had not proved eatable. In number 
these rolls were about a dozen, each thirty 
feet long by three feet wide. They are of 
white sheep-skin, inscribed with very small 
Hebrew characters. 

For fifty years these poor Jews have been 
without the guidance of a rabbi, and there is 
not one left who can read a word of Hebrew. 
In a dozen years, probably, the last trace of 



onorny, chapters 



19. 20 ; of 
Deuter- 
11 16, and chapter 32 ; 



with portions of the Pentateuch, the Psalms, 
and Prophets. The other two manuscripts 
are of the Jewish Liturgy. The leaves of 
these manuscripts " are of a species of card 
board, on which the words, as it were, are 
engraved with a point ; the binding is in silk, 
and bears evident marks of being of foreign 
origin. Two Israelitish merchants, to whom 
these books were shown at Shanghae, spoke 
to having seen similar ones at Aden, and the 
presence here and there upon the margins of 
Persian words, interspersed with Hebrew 
annotations, seemed to indicate that the books 
came originally from some western country of 
Asia, perhaps Persia, or some of the high 
provinces of India, where Persic has from 
time immemorial been the language used, 
among people of education. Although the 
annotations mentioned are numerous, and 
apparently referring to different epochs, no 
trace of any Chinese character is to be dis 
covered, nor any of those marks or signs 
which immediately betray Chinese origin. 
No date exists by which the age can be deter 
mined." 

We hope the statement is correct which 
tells us that these manuscripts are to be 
deposited in the British Museum. Fac-similes 
are at the same time promised, printed in 
Hebrew, accompanied with a plan of the 
synagogue, made on the spot by the Chinese 
travellers, and the journal of our junior hero, 
written in English and Chinese. The journal 
in English would not be a very ponderous 
affair, the entire expedition having occupied 
only two months ; the residence at Kai-foung- 
fou, five days. We may usefully remember 
how the good Chinese, rising so fearfully be 
times, did justice to the generosity and zeal 
of their patroness. Are there not men of 
might at work upon investigations for the 
public, who, at their ordinary rate, might 
have come to abandon this business in forty 
years, after eliminating fifty pounds of blue 
book? 
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THI: mvrm;v OF A CERTAIN 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

&gt;i&gt; many hundred year* :i _"&gt;. a knight, 
named Sir Maillot d Scampiers, eat,dr:mk, and 
sl-pt, in a castle which We the family name. 

- the admiration of tip- Court, whose 
members generally w.-re, like himself, the 

f vassals with wt\vs or da : 
II-- would have been exoommunicatea, had 

his private C D less fund of good 

living. 

liadlot lived a mi ditv ple:usant life of 



its kind. l *-tween making love in a very free 
fashion, hawking, huntim:, das.. 
drunk every iu\ r ht &lt;&gt;r nioniinu . as U 
le, occasionally saying his ; 
and now and then witm--^in^ I" -x.-eiuion 



of his t. -nants for .-tealin^ some article 






day of his life. People began to specii 
the probability &gt;f his lar-_r estal 
hands ; and, as the knight ]x&gt;sses8ed n 
whose names were likely to appear in his 
will, they hoped for SOUP- milder occ:,- 
the Si-ampiers property. 

Imost unnecessary to observe t : 
nd father confes.sor, or ghostly a 
of Sir I .adlot do Srampi -rs al.-o acted as hia 
Ixwlily jihysician. As the knight ha*: 
been ill beyond an occasional f. ver tr..i 
drinking and Over-feeding, the simpl- 
dient of " lileediii _ r ." in mor - s. n-.-s tlian one, 
answ.-ivd. at lir.M, toleraMy well. In : 
i-f-ally curing the knight from cn-j or t-.\ 
attacks, hy nev.-r interf.-rinic with hisjil- 
and )&gt;v enfon-iiiLr th- 

code of morality upon everybody !-.. i 
d.-St. ESfyupelas had gained at 



vain.- of t.-np,.nee haltpenny, his inthi- : - lladlot. and had a! 

tini" was alway- tolerably (in-ujiied. His inia _ in:it i eoii-titut-d himself I l 

irere much the ame at hi* Tion. H.- mona-*t-ry to be endowed in a princely manner 

- he couldn t bear at t IP- kni-hi s .-xpense. 

drinking alone. II ely liberal to To r, th.-n. \\. 

VeopU- who jileas.-d him. but scandal said tha with a pitiful list of offerings. Ii 

hi-- lil&gt;.-rality came out of the pocket^ of peop!.- a.-lp-d, his ba.-k aeh-d. his f.-.-t :ieh t -d. his 

who didn t plea&gt;e him. 11.- was thoroughly diect ached, his ihoolden ached, hia 

brave, beeaiise IP- w:is always . -it ln-r in a .-rip-1 a.-lp-d ; his eyi-s w.-iv dim, his . ;. 

01- a drunken humour 

pernap*r*Mmbleeaeiiotb . Mian \n~ gn* W.T.- ami 

puily supp"- no ili. .ish. Whe;: 

; ; -re is an end to all t! Didn t s.-.-m to enjoy it ; \\h--n : 

V oltair.- sonu where says, "if | pie don t he was not jolly; wh. n tip- 

vn tip-in ii- 

th" lureh." Tip- tuip- .-ime when Sir I -adl-.t t,-i: .-., indill.-r.-n: al.ont it.th.i" 

ui_ man. As his lit".- h. !pm-. and went to bed early. 

pVotitahle way u,- th i " be sure, 

onstitution be^an to if the kniidit hal alreailv l.-tt his i: 

illv to his f.-elinu s. In found th.- e,,nvent. it w oiildn 

Uni-ht was "l.rrakin- fast," and mattered, il 
iid so U-hind hi-.- ;l o)it of th.- " way. an.l a f.-w uiaases 

Like the p 1 pi.- who have u,,u! ; 

livnl a highly moral and regular lif.-. Sir i ^id- I .ut, as it unfort ;: 

lot coll; . ; ill. If IP- had : 

felt mor.- than usual .-r huntiiP. . that a litti 

- ki.-ked his pr-.m 

thin;4 of al 

tand. If 1.. 

uv.-niently. -:,., n of the 

be fot drank again, in ocd ,inted : at ; 

ience of thinking about it In short. mghing ; at the thii 

th.- kni-, ht jot tliii.: 

. and less so in pi had to do \\.- 

VOL. III. . 
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were consciences without lands or title. Now, 
Sir Badlot s conscience was a thing of infant 
growth, and between his fears of its expiring 
of its own accord, and his doubts as to the 
means of fostering and promoting its develop 
ment, Father Blazius felt, logically speaking, 
on the horns of a dilemma. 

Had times and men been different, the 
worthy father would probably have prescribed 
change of scene, light and nutritive diet, old 
Jacob Townsend s compound infusion of sar- 
saparilla, and Mahommed s bath. For an 
obvious chronological reason, the two latter 
remedies were impracticable, and even Peru 
vian bark was not yet known. As far as the 
knight s conscience went, a little quiet medi 
tative reading might have answered. But 
Sir Badlot s education had been rather ne 
glected, and he couldn t read without spelling 
all the little words and skipping all the big 
ones. 

Plainly perceiving that the knight had now 
only powers enough for one vice at a time, 
Father Blazius thought that fighting would be, 
perhaps, the least destructive, and suggested 
a pilgrimage which was likely to be attended 
with some "rough service." He gave so 
many good reasons for it, that the knight 
eagerly embraced the proposal, and, on the 
strength of the satisfaction it afforded to his 
conscience and constitution, got frantically 
drunk that very evening, and horsewhipped 
one of his huntsmen, the next morning both 
with great relish. 

We will not detail the particulars of our 
knight s pilgrimage. We will pass over all 
the hair s- breadth escapes, melancholy con 
finements, and miraculous adventures he en 
countered during his religious trip. We 
merely beg our readers to put together all 
that they ever read In Sir John Mandeville, 
Amadis de Gaul, and Scott s novels, and to ( 

believe that the sum total falls far short of memory of the knight and his wife, whose 
the adventures of Sir Badlot, in the course of 
his visit to the tomb of Saint Costa-di-mouga. 



But it undoubtedly had a splendid effect 
in restoring his health. Whether it was that 
he was often compelled to ride, day after day, 
through places where a public-house we 
mean an hostelry was an impossibility ; 
whether the amusement of spearing infidels 
acted as a tonic and agreeable stimulant, 
coupled witli the noble consciousness of doing 



that his lady was with her confessor, and had 
got the keys. As to Father Blazius, he seemed 
quite happy, was constantly with the Lady de 
Scampiers, and troubled himself very little 
about his former patient. The knight was 
dragged to prayers at all manner of strange 
times, and if he demurred, his better half 
resented his conduct by praying aloud in bed, 
which the knight found more cruel than the 
worst curtain lecture. In a word, Sir Badlot 
de Scampiers was now expiating his former 
sins. 

A few years rolled on ; they had no children ; 
Sir Badlot found himself sinking fast. Un 
happy at home, and unable to stir out, taunted 
with the idle remembrances of a past life dis 
gracefully spent, and just awakening to a real 
and terrible consciousness of the future, Sir 
Badlot sought to stifle his memory with exten 
sive donations, and to compensate for a whole 
life of practical blasphemy by abject displays 
of attrition, contrition, and other degrees of 
priest-enjoined penance. 

The sudden loss of his lady might, at an 
earlier period, have resuscitated the failing 
spirits of Sir Badlot, but he was now too 
far gone to feel even that relief. Father 
Blazius managed everything, and. when the 
last day of the poor sinner s life had closed, 
when the halls of the Castle de Scampiera 
were filled with mournful hangings, and with 
vassals whose sad countenances were but 
doubtful representatives of their real thoughts, 
there was a grand assemblage of the monks 
of the new order of Saint Costa-di-Mouga, 
and no one felt surprised at finding that the 
whole of the knight s immense domain was 
given up to that worthy fraternity. 

We must pass over a long interval, during 
which a magnificent abbey rose upon the 
Scampiers estate : in the noblest chapel of 
which, was a sumptuous monument to the 



his duty ; whether or no, he was so restored j taking a violent fancy to the rich estates of 
in mental and bodily vigour, that he returned 
to his own country quite a new man, bringing 
with him the wife of an Italian Baron, whom 



he had killed in single combat. 



Sir Badlot had made a 
killing this Italian Baron, 



reat mistake in 
at all events 



in marrying his widow. The lady was 
strong-minded woman, and desperately re 
ligious. He found himself literally nobody 
iiThis own house. His drinking and swearing 
were interdicted ; the place Avas filled with 
monks of all denominations ; often, when he 
wanted his breakfast, he was quietly informed 



effigies lay side by side in greater harmony 
than the originals had ever enjoyed. Alle 
gorical representations, in that peculiar style 
of art which we hope will be henceforth con 
fined to tombstones, told of the valiant deeds 
of Sir Badlot in the cause of Christianity, and 
a most appropriately extensive " brass " de 
tailed his virtues and accomplishments. 

Abbeys, like the knights and kings who 
found them, have an end. A certain king, 



the order of Saint Costa-di-Monga, pillaged 
its chapels of everything that could be turned 
into money ; leaving only the relics of a few 
saints, which were not convertible into cash 
the monks and the empty building. A few 
years afterwards, when the Order had some 
what recovered this shock, a party of drunken 
soldiers, not being able to force their entrance 
for a similar purpose, set fire to the building, 
burnt out the monks, and left nothing but 
roofless walls, and a few monuments. 

Various persecutions and misfortunes 
gradually reduced the wealthy order of Saint 



TfiF. !!!&gt;. 






;. every- 

, a was for;." t acme 



ruins, and some ver 

i the 

rs estate were mure p&lt; 

ever, though no one knew what claim half 
, msessors ha&gt; . A cele- 

kintr. h.w.-\. of his 

had I--.:. some 

Wr" in whi.-li his ro-.al master 
was concerned wi; ; of this 




:dled iu a dirty v.-!. 
i.n t\v., l.y DO 1 

which lianjr in the I haptt T-Huiisi"). were as 
as you would d.-sire to see. 
has placed tl. Golden 

N world. It 

estates. ; known such good 

as the present. Superstition v 
yielding to the en. 


prosperous and unmolested, and frit their own 
iis Ixmnd up with that of 
their nolil.- m 

Meanwlii! . d ntl airs 1. 

jrradnally r. 
ruint-i osta was partly r.-- 

witli lands in vari 

liad takfii 

the work of restoration, and the now 
provilfd with a com- 



uurch 

: undation. 

/ was at a 1 






&lt;&lt; came 






an nnrfinittii. 



Fault with 








how it was i : 

l&gt;ad repair, i ir;t S -an- -ly li-tif ttl -)ncewa 
availaMc I m- purposes of worship, and that the 
. iirliood was neglected, 
; unhealthy. 

.ily matter of wonder. The 


performed. One or 

he there, it is true ; l.ut the service was read 
hapiain. wl. . 

^tatutes. The choir had been 
clumsily partitioned off, and was ill-a 

t "i- h -arin^. The &lt;: 

alurdly \&lt;-&gt;vr, wisely left the we,k .. 

to the more lucrative ofiioe of giving leasons 
at fa^liimial-i ols. 

portion of th 

)n : 



out of the place by the 
-&lt; at the L&gt;&gt;: 

t K&gt;tinan. a. . 
nutl-r. Fr_ ain^ that a ; 






as ffem-ral i" haps thinking th.. 

barbarooB systems of tin- ftrwNM and ,, " /;- be open to the professors of Ai 

; &gt;n of 

an us- :., tin.- 

-i-IiO ils. l:i 

^ruction of a 
,n - all in. 
good and j.i 

the maintenance ai several 

poor boys &lt;,n a huinl.lei 



_ 
such ii 

:id the Rev. 

Mr. Fres.-o s : ( Jeorge 

and the Dragon," felt real. ; wrote 




th.- j.nviso items left 

lesiastical or uV the 

it to say, that, compared with th. : 
standard, it 8eeme&lt;l ludicrously LAV. 
highly sugge- 



, a goose for 
halfpence, ai 

sequent growth ..t houwes. ai i 
tiooate increase i: 

iy produced great and pleasan- 

i:. \. !.!. .1 the Dean 
apterof St. 1 



Mr. Augustus 



Fresco replied in an einial spiri 





! . i 

I - ; 
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| 



;:, 



had displaced St. 



- 






Disputes about church-rates, in which the 
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parishioners claimed assistance from the 
Chapter, and in which the Chapter more posi 
tively than politely refused to render assist 
ance, led to angry disputes between active 
churchwardens, and vicars who had little in 
terest in their parishes. Complaints respect 
ing the neglected condition of the streets, and 



The great bed-room, or, more classically 
speaking, the " dormitory," was ill ventilated, 
and the roof and gutters thoroughly out of 
repair. A dining-room, said to have been 
allotted to the chorister boys, was not to be 
found at all, though some old people rather 
thought the site was occupied by one of the 



respecting the character of their inhabitants j canons stables. There was no separate school- 
immediately in the neighbourhood of the master for the choristers, though one 



Cathedral, led to sarcastic remarks in popular 
journals. People began to talk about Church 



mentioned in the statutes ; but a little care 
less tuition was bestowed upon them by one 



Eeform, and the Chapter of St. Eochford, i of the chaplains, who received an additional 
in disagreeable connection. The abuses were, | forty pounds a year for his trouble. 



nevertheless, not sufficiently individual in 
their tendency to be readily tangible ; nor 
there any offence so glaring as to com- 



The most serious mischief of all, was an 
unaccountable increase in the incomes of the 
Dean and Chapter, and a most extraordinary 



promise a party of men, whose position and stagnation and stand-still in the funds allotted 
character in society, and whose known abilities, j to the scholars. As to the " poor boys" men- 
generally placed them beyond the reach ofitioned in the statute, they appeared to have 
reproach. no existence. Nevertheless, Mr. Hardhead 

At length, however, came an awkward j well knew that, as the funds were derived 
event, with which the tranquil security of the from a common sotiree, the circumstances 
St. Eochford Chapter might fairly be con- ] which had benefited and increased the incomes 



sidered at an end. The head-master of the 
foundation school died, and a successor to his 
duties and emoluments was found without 
much difficulty. 

At first, everything went on admirably. 
Mr. Hardhead was an excellent scholar, a 
firm, but gentlemanly disciplinarian, and took 
an enthusiastic interest in his occupation. 
Two or three promising boys got open scholar 
ships in colleges of high standing ; and, to do 
the Dean and Chapter justice, they evinced a 
kindly disposition towards the deserving 
scholars, and rendered much substantial 
assistance towards their future career. But 
the Eev. Adolphus Hardhead was not merely 
a scholar and a schoolmaster. He had fought 
his way against disadvantages, had gained a 
moderate independence by the fruits of early 
exertions and constant, but by no means 
sordid, economy ; and, while disinterested 
enough to undervalue abundance, was too 
wise not to know the value of money. He 
was an undoubted financialist, and never gave 
a farthing without doing real good, because 
he always ascertained the purpose and pro 
bable effect of his charity beforehand. While 
he cautiously shunned the idle and unde 
serving, he would work like a slave, with and 
for those who would work for themselves ; he 
would smooth the way for those who had in 
the first instance been their own pioneers, and 
would help a man who had once been success 
ful, to attain a yet greater success. 

With such a disposition, it was not un 
natural that the financial state of the school 
should attract the notice of its new superin 
tendent. In the first plaofi, the school-room 
forms were rickety, the desks and " lockers " 
generally hung from one hinge instead of two, 
and the quantity of fancy drawings and inscrip 
tions with which the wainscoting was deco 
rated, displayed a greater amount of eccen 
tricity than was warranted by the reputation 
hitherto achieved by the wits of the school. 



of one party, ought to have had a propor 
tionate influence upon all alike. Day after 
day did he spend in the cathedral library, 
raking up dry details respecting estates, mort 
gages, rentals, and endowments. Volume after 
volume of the driest and most tedious details 
did this indefatigable searcher after truth 
turn over, common-place, transcribe, and com 
pare. Masses of acts of parliament, quires of 
contradictions, and folios of opinions, failed 
even to tire his assiduity. Journey after 
journey did he take, authority upon authority 
did he consult, opinion upon opinion did he 
take, until he had made out what he con 
sidered a sufficiently clear case. This found, 
he was too practical to remain long without 
coming to the matter at once. Too wise to 
ask for all at once, Mr. Hardhead began with 
complaints relative to the state of the school- 
house. He met with the answer he had 
expected. The Dean and Chapter expressed 
their willingness to head a subscription towards 



the necessary 



allowing that there 



;, but cautiously avoided 
any claim which 



they were bound to recognise. This was a 
bad beginning, and the Head Master could 
clearly perceive that even this moderate 
demand had stirred up a considerable amount 
of ill-will and vexation. 

But, when a letter, drawn up with legal 
minuteness, and displaying a most disagree 
able knowledge of disagreeable facts, was laid 
before the Chapter, calling upon them to aug 
ment sundry scholarships, which had remained 
at their original almost nothingness, to restore 
the foundation provided for the education of 
"poor boys," and to refund a large sum of 
money which had evidently been distributed 
in a manner contrary to the letter or spirit of 
the founder s will, they were perfectly over 
come with astonishment at the "audacity of 
their Head Master. 

The Eeverend Blair Vorax nodded distantly 
to the Eeverend Mr. Hardhead the next morn- 
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portions, or wherever else they chose, the 
neighbouring farmers considered themselves 
perfectly entitled to encroach. Some had 
actually enclosed for themselves portions of 
the royal property, and built cottages thereon, 
into which no constable ever walked to inquire 
by what right this unauthorised squatting 
took place. Acres, by the hundred, of forest 
land, having been thus appropriated, the 
district swarmed with population. Any 
cottager possessing pigs or sheep, cattle or 
donkies, turned his dumb dependents out into 
the forest, where they found free commons in 
its grassy nooks, as freely and unhesitatingly 
as if their owners rights were enrolled on 
parchment, and had been bought with lawful 
money. 

The Government decided that a check 
should be put on these proceedings, and de 
termined to enclose the forest. Discontent ac 
cordingly prevailed among the foresters. At 
the Speech House in the centre of the forest, 
and from time immemorial the forum of the dis 
trict meetings were held. While foresters de 
nounced the Government proceeding, Govern 
ment proceeded with its work. Trespassing 
sheep and cattle were impounded ; if any rash 
adventurer commenced the building of a 
cottage within the royal ground, its walls 
were " tumbled." The enclosures were com 
pleted, while the foresters bewailed, or 
threatened, in the Speech House, with about 
as much chance of what the speakers were 
pleased to call " redress," as a vagrant has, 
when he threatens appeal against the decision 
of the magistrate. 

Mrs. Winifred Kear -was among those who 
were affected by the Government proceedings. 
By profession she was an ash-burner in other 
words, a humble manufacturer of alkali ; a 
term, however, which she had never heard in 
her life. She cut down fern, burned it, and from 
the ashes, with the aid of water, kneaded a sub 
stance into little round balls, which she sold to 
the surrounding housewives, for the purpose of 
softening the water in their tubs on washing- 
days. Out of the ashes of a vast number of 
ferns, with frugality to aid her in her alchemy, 
she had extracted a few pieces of gold, and 
with those she had built a little cottage, en 
closing round it a quite liberal allowance of 
the royal ground, which she had made into a 
garden. She had also bred some sheep of a 
small hardy breed, producing very fine wool 
a breed, I believe, peculiar to our forest. She 
had also a cow, who was a member, in fact, of 
;Vinny s family, and was accustomed to come 
"but and ben," as inclination led her. Winny s 
cottage was built in accordance with the archi 
tectural design to which our forest cottages in 
general conform. It had four rooms, two on 
the ground-floor and two above for the main 
work, with a back-kitchen as appendix. 
There was no lack of gay flowers in the 
garden, and Winny had not omitted to lay the 
foundations of an orchard. A vine grew over 
the cottage wall, and there was a jessamine 



that climbed over the green wooden porch, 
but it was not Winny who planted that. At 
any rate, I do not think it was, for all the 
neighbours said that Winny was a witch. 
When I was a young and lusty man she was 
an old, tottering creature not the woman, 
I think, to plant jessamine about her door. 
Jack Prosser, her factotum, never planted it, 
I m sure. He was a wild Orson of a fellow. 
Went about with his hairy chest exposed, and 
no hat on his shaggy penthouse ; which could 
be distinguished only by its anatomical posi 
tion as r head of hair. No storm ever wetted 
Jack Prosser to the scalp ; and his thick dirty 
hands, I am quite sure, never could have 
planted jessamine. Mary Llewellyn planted 
it when she was an orphan child. Now she is 
the mother of a fine young man who attends 
medical lectures at University College, and 
comes home to the forest in vacation time, to 
turn his nose up at the ignorance of me, his 
father. 

Mary lived in the time I tell you of, with 
Winny Kear, who was her mother s mother. 
Winny petted her preposterously. I did not 
think so then, but I do now. I frequently 
remark to Mrs. Wyville, that a little rougher 
usage irorn her grandmother in early life 
would have been a great blessing to both of 
us. As a damsel, Mary was extremely pas- 
torai. In the morning she arose, milked her 
cow, Truelove, and placed the milk in bright 
tin pannikins to cream. Then she had 
breakfast, went to pay attentions to the sheep, 
returned home again, and then went to the 
well for water. At the well it was a daily 
accident that I should chance to meet her. 
Having quarrelled with me there, she would 
go home, tuck up her sleeves, and play at cook 
till dinner-time. After dinner she would 
decorate herself and go to the next village, 
shopping, if she could find anything to want, 
and had any money left to buy it with. Then 
she came home, and spent the evening in 
sewing and knitting ; or in dancing, when it 
was a gala time and dances were afoot. I 
suppose that is how forest-maidens usually 
live. 

Now, in the opinion of the foresters, Jfick 
Prosser was an able man. These good people 
are exclusively known to one another by 
some nickname, and Jack Prosser s nickname 
was the " Counsellor." Winny Kear being a 
witch, it was fair to suppose her man a gifted 
person ; therefore Jack Prosser was the 
forest counsellor, the village Hampden, and so 
on. The result of forest meetings came at 
length in the shape of a decision that the 
banks of the enclosures should be levelled, 
and the forest once again thrown open. Of 
this movement Mr. Prosser was appointed 
leader. 

On the 10th of May, 18, Mr. Prosser 
attempted to wash his face and hands, to the 
intense astonishment of Miss Llewellyn, before 
whom he appeared in a mottled condition, as 
she sat knitting under an apple-tree. There 
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victory was won, and proceeded at once to sit 
down in peaceful triumph upon his laurels ; 
the very way to crush them. The enemy, 
consisting of a goodly array of the troops in 
the pay of His Most Gracious Majesty, came 
into the forest, expecting a vigorous resistance 
from men armed to the teeth, and opposing 
their breasts fanatically to the bayonet. The 
regulars were, however, grievously deceived. 
The insurgents did not wait even to discover 
what the smell of gunpowder was like, but 
scampered off at the first sounds of the drum 
and fife. 

Now, I had pretty hotly joined the move 
ment, because it concerned very closely the 
fortunes of Mrs. Winny Kear,the grandmother 
of the sweetheart of my bosom, and the capital 
encroacher on the public land. Being sound 
in wind and limb, and young in blood, I en 
deavoured to oppose myself to timid counsel, 
and to stir up the foresters to fight. 

" A spy ! " cried Mr. Prosser ; " he is 
bribed to get us into trouble. Lay hold of 
him." 

They did lay hold of me ; they tied me, 
gagged me, and dragged me off. Mr. Prosser s 
motive was revenge ; and the foresters of Little 
Dean, who had got hold of me, being the 
roughest men of our community, carried the 
business a little to extremes. They took me 
to a coal-pit which had been recently deserted, 
and sent me down there by the windlass. The 
man who went down with me discharged me 
at the bottom like rubbish from the basket, 
and was wound up again. 

This might have been, and would have been, 
a case of murder, if it were possible for a dozen 
countrymen to know a secret, and for none 
of them to leave it behind him at an alehouse. 
At eleven o clock that night, Mary Llewellyn, 
who had sought me since noon, like a loving 
little soul, obtained a mere hint of my where 
abouts. She knocked up Farmer Grimes 
who had been then two hours in bed, coaxed 
him to go with her into the rain, and let 
her down the pit. He went with her and let 
her down ; he could not go himself, because 
she would not have relied upon her strength 
to wind him up again. She came down with 
a lantern, found me, and put brandy between 
my lips then put something much sweeter 
upon my lips. After I got out of that pit, I lost 
no time in getting into another; we were 
married in Elukeney Church. Well, well. 
Away with melancholy ! 

Several leaders of the forest outbreak having 
been taken and tried, their Commander-in- 
Chief, Mr. Prosser, among others, went abroad. 
The cases of old Mrs. Winuy Kear and 
others who had built cottages thoughtlessly 
on royal ground, were mercifully dealt with 
by the Government, and leases were granted 
to them at a peppercorn rent for various terms, 
according to the length of time the several 
encroachments had existed. Winny fell asleep 
in peace, when death arrived to do for her 
what she had been doing all her life : to 



gather her for ashes. I cannot say that 
since then / have lived in peace. "But I 
am happy. 



SHADOWS. 

THE SHADOW OF MARGERY TASTON. 

A SUGGESTIVE book, " The Paston Letters , 
Original Letters, written during the reigns 
of Henry the Sixth, Edward the Fourth, and 
Eichard the Third : " the private history of 
a family of rank, some four centuries ago. In 
this collection of ancient memorials of domestic 
life, we trace the nature of the contests be 
tween themselves of a poor, ambitious, and 
turbulent aristocracy, when the right of the 
strong arm was paramount over law ; we see 
the growth of that power which was derived 
from the profitable exercise of industry ; and 
view the middle classes, amidst the partial 
oppression and general contempt of the high 
born, securing for themselves a firm position 
and a strong hold, whilst the exclusive claims 
of feudality were crumbling around them. 
Here we learn how harsh were many of the 
domestic relations of parent and child how 
public oppression had its counterpart in pri 
vate tyranny. The love passages of the book 
are singularly interesting. A humble friend 
of the Paston family has won the affections of 
one of its daughters. They are betrothed. The 
mother insults the " Factor." The brothers 
despise him. The power of the Church is 
opposed to the union. Yet the ardent girl is 
constant and she triumphs. How she finally 
emerged from her persecutions is not recorded. 
But the last letter of the angry mother, which 
describes these struggles, is thus endorsed : 
"A letter to Sir John Paston from his mother, 
touching the good-will between her daughter 
Margery P. and Eic. Calle, who were after 
married together." 

The shadows of the young lady and her 
lover arise before us, and we try to piece out 
their dim history. 

Margery Paston is sitting in the accustomed 
solitude of the Brown chamber in her mother s 
dowry house at Norwich. Dame Margaret 
Pastou, her mother, has just returned from 
spending the Easter of 1469 in her son s 
ruinous castle of Caister. He holds this 
castle under a disputed will ; and the great 
Duke of Norfolk is preparing to dispossess him 
of it, not by the feeble writs of the King s 
Court at Westminster, but by gun and scaling- 
ladder. On the return of the lady she receives 
unwelcome intelligence. Her chaplain, Sir 
James Gloys, has intercepted a letter ad 
dressed to her daughter. The young lady 
is the object of constant anxiety and sus 
picion watched persecuted. Up to the 
age of twelve or fourteen she had seen little 
of her parents, but had been a welcome inmate 
in the family of Sir John Fastolf, at Caister ; 
who, in his caresses of the fair girl, indulged 
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Margery was th.-r.-1 ..iv :i r--al 
ancient warrior. There was another child. 
a lew years older than Margery, who was ad 
mitted" to play, and to leant out of the same 
book, with the daughter of the Pastons. 
This was Richard Calle, the only son of an 
honest and painstaking man, who a. 
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Yarmouth to his great harm, and n-&lt;-civ-th worldly goods. Mistress C alle has pi 
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wools, and then must abide a long day to the world s gear. She has her good house at 
make money." * i Framlingham, and her full store at N 

Richard Calle has now grown into man- Mistress, know you the price of salted hams 
hood. He is reputed to nave received a at this present ? Are pickled h-.-rrii 
goodly inheritance from his father, which he j teous ? We have some wool in lo: 
has increased by provident enterprises in we should not be unwilling to excln 
trade. When the Pastons wanted money, he ! worsteds. How say you, Mistress Dry-goods ; 
was once always to be applied to. But he has will you deal, will you chaffer } " 
presumed to address his playfellow Margery " My mother, what mean you ? " 
with the language of affection ; and though Sir j " Oh, minion, you know full well in 
John Paston had once said that, for his part, j ing. You are an alien from your" family. 
Richard Calle might have his dowerless sister You are betrothed to a low trader, with 110 
and welcome, for he had always been a warm gentle blood in his veins. " 
friend of the Pastons, his mother is imli_ r - M Tiie good ffir William Paston, Knij 
naut that a trader should presume to think whilom Judije of His Ma jest;. 
of marrying into a gentle family; and John Common Pleas, would rU.- fr..m his 
of Gelston, the second son, in an hour when save a grand-daughter of his from inter- 
the fortunes of the house seemed in the marrying with mustard and c 
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Framlingham." t 
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[.Conducted by 



voice, as they prepare to read the intercepted 
letter of Richard Calle, with sundry glosses. 

Minion," says the mother, " knovr you 
this superscription 1 " 

It is a letter from my own Richard," cries 
the delighted girl ; " will you give it me ? " 

"Assuredly not. It convicts you of being a 
false liar, or it lies itself. Did you not, with 
the fear of close custody, and bread and 
water, and may be some healing stripes, before 
your eyes, affirm that there was no contract 
between the dry-goodsmau and yourself ? " 

" Mother, I own my sin ; I did affirm it, 
but I Avas wrong, and I am penitent." 

Vile brethel ! " exclaims the mother. 

" She mentioned it not, even under the seal 
of confession," adds the priest. 

" Yes, once in the week or twice, and some 
times twice a day, and she made an excellent 
wile, by reason of the frequent beatings, and 
brought up her children accordant," solilo 
quises the old lady. 

" Daughter, I conjure you to hear what 
this vile Richard Calle sayeth to you. Tell 
me that it is false tell me that he is a bold 
liar, when he affirmeth that you are con 
tracted, and you shall at once have all freedom 
and reasonable pleasure ; but if not 

" Mother, i listen." 

"Hear, then, what this abominable bill 
imports. Sir James, please to read." 

li To Mistress Margery Paston : 

" Mine own lady and mistress, and before 
God very true wife, I, with heart full, very 
sorrowfully recommend me unto you, as he 
that cannot be merry, nor nought shall be, 
till it be otherwise with us than it is yet ; for 
this life that we lead now is neither pleasure 
to God nor to the world, considering the great 
band of matrimony that is made betwixt us, 
and also the great love that hath been, and as 
I trust yet is, betwixt us, and as on my part 
never greater. Wherefore I beseech Almighty 
God comfort us as soon as it pleaseth Hin; 
for us that ought of very right to be 
together, are most asunder. Meseemeth it is 
a thousand years ago that I spake with 
you " 

Margery here bursts into a passion of tears ; 
and her mother, almost weeping too, ejacu 
lates, " My poor child ! " The priest looks 
at the lady somewhat spitefully, and pro 
ceeds : 

" I had liever than all the good in the world 
I might be with you. Alas ! alas ! good lady, 
full little remember they what they do that 
keep us thus asunder. Four times in the year 
are they accursed that let matrimony " 

" Accursed, are they 1 " exclaims the priest. 
" Ban and anathema against us, my worshipful 
lady ! But there are others, I wot, that the 
Church holds accursed ; and this base me 
chanical be one of them, if I mistake not. Did 
I not once hear him say for the varlet ever 
had privilege to speak in this house, when his 
betters held their peace did I not hear him 
once say that his father had told him that he 



had seen the heretic priest, John Waddou, 
burnt at Framliugham, and that he (shame 
that such an unbeliever might presume to 
speak upon matters of the Church !) thought 
that the knowledge of the truth was not 
advanced by such terrors, and that those who 
lit the fires for the Lollards had no sanction 
in the Gospel of Christ. For mine own part, I 
well believe that he has seduced our daughter 
from her obedience by his false and damnable 
opinions. Mistress Margery, did he never 
open in your presence the book of that arch 
heretic, John Wiclif, which is called The 
Book of the New Law the book which, in 
the Constitution of Archbishop Arundel, was 
forbidden to be read, under pain of the greater 
excommunication ? " 

The maiden answers not. The priest, look 
ing earnestly at Mistress Margaret Paston, 
asks her if she did not think that there was a 
possibility of such a devilish corruption having 
gone forward ; and Mistress Margaret, her 
cheek colouring a deep red, and then having 
an ashy paleness, speaks no more for good or 
evil to her daughter, but quails before the 
priest. He has her secret. There is a 
treasured volume in that house, whicn has 
been carefully locked up for half a century, to 
be looked upon in the secret hour, when pry 
ing eyes are sleeping, and in the hour of 
tribulation, when careful eyes are waking. 
With Richard Calle, Mistress Margaret had 
often spoken of this book ; although even to 
possess it Avas to risk a charge of " Lollardie," 
with all its penalties. The priest sees liis 
triumph ; and proceeds to make an end of as 
much of the letter as he chooses to read : 

" I understand, lady, ye haA r e had as much 
sorrow for me as any geutleAVoman hath had 
in the world, as would God all that SOITOAV 
that ye haA e had, had rested upon me, and 
that ye had been discharged of it ; for I wis, 
lady, it is to me a death to hear that ye be 
entreated otherwise than ye ought to be ; this 
ife that we lead. I cannot live 
thus without it be a great displeasure to 
God. " 

" He thought not of God s displeasure Avhen 
he presumed to speak of love to a daughter of 
the Pastons," says the priest. "A grand 
daughter of Sir William Paston, one of his 
Majesty s Justices," mutters the ancient lady. 
Sir James continues to read the missiA e : 

" I suppose they deem we be not ensured 
together, and if they do so I marvel, for then 
they are not \vell advised, remembering the 
plainness that I brake co my mistress at the 
beginning, and I suppose by you, both ; and ye 
did as ye ought to do of very right ; and if ye 
have done the contrary, as I have been in 
formed ye have done, ye did neither con- 
sciencely, nor to the pleasure of God, Avithout 
ye did it for fear, and for the time, to please 
such as were at that time about you ; and if 
ye did it for this cause, it was a reasonable cause, 
considering the great and importable calling 
upon ye that ye had ; and many an untrue tale 



most is a painful li 
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1 

ty of. 1 " ^ 

" Ami now. 

Sir James, "will ymi allinn thnt ti. 
sayeth untruly, wh"- 

ensured together ? Y&lt;&gt;u hare K.-f.,r.- said that 
you are not so ensured. Will you cast off jour 
mother and \ - to be the v. . 

low factor, and a companion for idle queans 
and the wives of fat burgesses, in&gt; 
wedding some n-.l.l,- knight, who will ffi 
a castle to dwell in, with all worsh.- 
authority ? Deny the contract ; then 
in affirming it, even if it had been made in a 
moment of imprudence." 

"Sir James Gloys, and you, my In: 
mother," answers the maiden, l&lt; Richard t all- 
says truly, that I did not conscieucely, nor to 
the pleasure of God, when I concealed &lt; 
tract for fear, and for the time. We 
trothed ; and I rejoice in the hand fast 
pain, no fear, shall ever again lead me t &gt;deny 
it. He is my true husband, and m:u 
be to him a reverent and loving wi; 
who can I love as I have loved, and . 
Richard Calle, the companion of my child 
hood, the instructor of my girlhood : a true 
man, as brave as if he were the sturdiest 
of belted knights as wise as if he were the 
cltrkliest of learned scholars. He has abund 
ance ; he is generous. When did a Paston 
ask Richard Calle for aid that his hand was 
not open ? We may not want his help just 
now ; but if the time arrive, and assuredly it 
may be not far off, that hand would \ 

d out for guccour. Come 1: 
Calle of gentle or simple, I heed not ; he is 
my own true man, and to him is my faith 
plighted, for ever and aye." 

" Twice in a day, and had her head broke 
in several places," grumbles the ancient 
dame. 

"Mistress Margery," responds the priest, 

" you must take your own course. But this 

in not now a matter for daughter and mother 

between them. It must before the 

1 : shop. In the name of Holy Church, 

1 prohibit all intercourse by message or letter 

. ourself. You 

-hurt noMon ; 

haii ii-; shall d.-eide, COU- 
1 that I, 

or an altar, should let 

matrini 

" My child, go t&lt; &gt; 

We Me the shadow of Mar 
before the quits the Oaken par 
for her mother s blessing. 

Margery Paston i* still in lt,; 
r s house. Every art has 
mak. i rt has 

worked UTMMI tin- tears 

and U prec*dit 

f - 



iu her 
L-annot 

abide. thus write - 

John IV. -t&lt;&gt;n : 1 . veil, and send 

you God s blessing ami mine ; I 

v. ..;:::;,: i 

and I were with my Lord of &gt; 

desired him that he would no mm 

matter touching your sister till that } 

my brother, and others, that were executors 

to your father, might be here i 

they hail the rule of her as well as I ; and 

he said plainly that he had been required so 

often to examine her, that he might nut, nor 

would, no longer dela}- it : and charge . 

in jwiu of cursing, that she should not be 

deferred, but that she should appear 

him the next day. And I said plainly ; 

would neither bring her nor sen , 

then he said that he would send l &lt;r her 

himself, and charged that she should 

her liberty to come when he sent for 1. 

On the next day it is a Friday M . 
Paston is brought into the Bishop s &lt; 
There, surrounded with the par 
( huix-h, sits old Walter Lyhart he that built 
the roof of the nave, and the scr. 
Norwich Cathedral. The maide .i tn . 
but her spirit remains unbroken. 
poti her in remembrance how the was born, 
what kin and friends she has "And y&lt;-- 
shall have more, young 1.. ill be , 

i guided after them. Kir. if y&gt; will 
not, \\hat rebuke, and loss, and .-ham-- will be 
yours ? They will evermore forsake you, for 
any good, or help, or comfort tl. 
have of them. Be well advised, i havr 
heard say that ye love one that your friends 
are not well pleased that ye should love 
ad v wed be right well adv 

"I am the betrothed wife of Richard ) 
Calle. I must cleave to him for better for 

arse to me what you said to him. 
understand if it m.. 

" We have plighted our troth we are hand- 
fasted. How can I repeat 1 1 , 

said Oh, my lord ! spare me. J am bound 

in my conscience, wl 

If the very words make not sur 

beseech \ 

And then the bishop dismiss*-- 
with many frowns. 

him that : 

give 

Margery Paston stands again upon her 
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[Conducted by 



weeping as he opens the door : " Oh, my dear 
young "mistress ! I am commanded to shut 
this gate against you." The figure of Sir 
James Gloys looms darkly in the hall. 
" Begone, mistress ! " he exclaims. " I will go 
to my grandmother," sobs out the poor girl. 
" Your grandmother banishes you for ever 
from her presence," retorts the churlish 
priest. 

It is night. The pride and the purity of 
the unhappy Margery forbid her to seek the 
protection of her Richard. She has been 
watched. Exhausted and heart-broken, she 
gladly accepts the shelter which Roger Best 
offers her. That shelter becomes her prison. 

Here closes the record. But what a suc 
cession of Shadows is called up by the endorse 
ment of the letter which tells of these sorrows : 
" Tliey ^ve)e after married toe/ether" The con 
tract could not be dissolved. 

At one time we see the shadows of Richard 
and Margery Calle sitting cheerily together 
in their peaceful home at Framlingham. The 
intrigues that are carrying on in the Duke 
of Norfolk s castle, under whose walls they 
abide, touch them not. They are not called 
upon to declare either for York or Lan 
caster. 

At another time we fancy John of Gelston, 
Margery s younger brother, a wandering 
fugitive after the battle of Barnet, throwing 
himself upon the despised Factor for refuge 
and succour. The fortunes of the Pastons 
are now at the lowest ebb. Norfolk holds 
Caister. Edward the Fourth has pardoned 
their revolt but he will not trust them, or 
employ them. At length Norfolk dies. 
Caister is restored to the Pastons but they j 
are penniless. 

We see the shadow of a great feast within 
those half-ruinous walls. The Factor has pro 
cured the means from his friends the Lombards. 
He now sits upon the dais. Sir John Paston 
calls him brother. Dame Paston greets him 
as son. John of Gelston says, " I would that I 
my sister should not sell mustard and candles 
at Framlingham and assuredly she shall not. 
Richard Calle has managed his substance 
better than we ; he can win broad lands enow. 
Kiss me, sister." 

There is one shadow of Margery which 
rests upon our mind. She sits with her 
mother in the Oaken parlour at Norwich, 
reading from a volume, now opened without 
fear, " Blessed are the peace-makers." 



For we were twins, and bound by ties so strong, 
It seemed that neither could exist apart ; 

Yet he was taken, Ah ! what memories throng 
E en to this day, on my bereaved henrt. 

He faded from us in the winter time, 

When all the sun s warmth from his rays departs; 
Sometimes we fancy a more genial clime 

Might have restored him to our anxious hearts. 

My mother prayed him tell her was there aught 
That gold could purchase, or that love might seek, 

Which he desired ; so tenderly she sought 
To bring back smiles upon the hollow cheek. 

" Are there 110 violets yet ? " he answered low. 

We sent out messengers the country round : 
In vain, in vain, the hills were deep with snow, 

And cruel frost lay on the level ground. 

" Will not the violets come before the spring ? " 
How plaintive came the question day by day : 

None could be found ; it only served to wring 
Our loving hearts to answer always " Nay. 1 

At last one day he woke revived from sleep, 
And smiling thanked us for them ; but we said 

It was a dream, for still the snow lay deep, 
Not e en a snowdrop dared to lift its head. 

Yet he averred their perfume filled the air ! 

" How could he doubt it ? sure the flowers wer 
nigh ! " 

Alas ! we knew no violets could be there, 
Yet seemed they present to his fervid eye. 

So spake he, till he slept ; he woke no more : 
Sweet brother, was it worthy of regrets, 

That the next morn, from distant parts they bore 
To our sad home, the longed-for violets : 

Was he by fancy happily deceived ? 

Or were his dying senses rarefied, 
And actual knowledge blissfully achieved, 

Tasting the fragrance as he softly died ? 

I wept while bending o er his coffined rest, 
Hushing my anguish for a last caress ; 

T strew d the violets on his pallid breast 
Perhaps still conscious of their loveliness. 



WINTER VIOLETS. 

You ask me why my eyes are filled with tears, 
Whene er I meet the violets of the spring ? 

You cannot tell what thoughts of bygone years 
Those simple flowers have never failed to brin&lt;: 

I had a brother once ; his grave is green, 

And long ago was carved the headstone s date; 

But fresh his memory still, I have not seen 
One like him, since he left me desolate. 



SCIENCE AT SEA. 

IT is impossible for any sea to affect 
me. The boat may be " lively," the waves 
" chopping," and the most adipose of mutton- 
chops may be presented to me when we are in 
mid Channel. I and the steward have parted 
company for ever. The deck may be oblique, 
perpendicular, and wet ; water may pour down 
the cabin-stairs, and the vessel may shudder 
in the troughs of the sea, yet shall I serenely 
smoke my Havannah, peacefully watch the 
swoop of the sea-gull, and observe the 
land growing from the distance. Therefore 
shall I invest myself in the acknowledged 
nautical fashion. I am no longer one of those 
ignoble travellers whom seamen sagaciously 
warn to windward. I shall certainly not dine 
before land is out of sight. What so delicious 
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-O ill". .11 and 

I daneing (limit r-t.-il.l-- ! 
: -A Whit- Sh,,-t :iinl :i Klowii. 

11 tii.-i: I -hall be able to rag that 

eminently ii:uitiral ditty aj steadily U 
feroti.slv in a "whole gale" &lt;iti tip 
FOP land, as 1 now d.i at the jiiaii . 

Il .W have I acquired this Midden afl 

for nautical habiliments; this enviable de 
fiance of the rolling waves, and the rolling, 
pitching &gt;t--ai:ier &gt; How ! I owe it to the 
llriti.-h A-soeiatioii for the Advancement of 
. and to the French Aeademy of 
.v it to .M..i:&gt;i.-:ir M . .). Curie, 
\\h.&gt; in the .plained 

in the upward and 

downward nio\ mi -nt - of the diaphragm acting 
on the nerves of the brain in an unusual inan- 
i ..we it especially to the cure he recom 
mends : -lie instruets me to draw in my breath 
Dda, and to exhale it when 
eaeh billow to keep in 
in,- and tun.- with the.-ea and the ship. 
Sii -h is my first, lesson ; my &gt;cc.iiid. 1 derive 
from the paper of Air. .1". Atkinson, read 

ih- British A.-sociation at : 
meeti: .-leiiian declares, that the 

chi. t reason of sea-sieki: 

motions on board of ship, instead of being 
voluntary, are involuntary. Swin-i: 
riding in a carriage often pr. 

bo.lv. In- nya. is mad.- to move 
about in spit - of it-.-lt ; while the voluntary 
us ]n-rfonned l.v mechanics and la 
bourers, involving the same kind of move- 

: !ira;_m, do not H 
milar unpleasant results. If, then, 
introdu.-e the voluntary .s\&gt;teia afloat, we 
shall obviate the most detestable im-ident. 
.-. Iy-t, instruct- Mr. Atkinson, 
- n ".n shipboard, when the \ 
bounding o\er th-- waves, seat himself, and 
take hold of a tumbler nearly tilled with 
T other liquid, and at the same time 
make an etfort to prevent the liquid from 
running over, by keeping the mouth of the 
: n. arly &gt;... \Vh,-n il..in^ 
in the motion ,,f hand 

irawn into ditf.-n-nt 

powerful m iniini; his &gt;: 

keep the month of the glass horizontal, let 
him allow his hand, arm, and b,.d\ 
i the vari. 

planing, pumjiinu . throw 
ing a qiioit.Are. whieh th.-y w;: 

without 

form ; and he will find that this" II.-LS the 

idiliness and naoaea 
: the vessel 

M at the eoninielieement of hi- 

KL-S of liquid 
hand, and 
ooune, and go through the pn--. 




imine&lt;liat -ly, very soi.n ceases 

arm and bod 

which they xettn to be !rawn. Shoul.l In-, 

r, resist the t i 

in-t-uitly feels a thrill of pain of a jM-eiiliarly 
stunning kind shoot through hi- li. ad, and 
-.-use of diz/. 

" The reading of thu 
report of it, "caused a sh.. : 


members pr- ; arly trial." 

Permit me ni .d. 
one of the number who performed this 

Behold me on board. 

down the river in L allair | i e la a 

ti.-h but gusty wind. 1 and the mai. 
helm have agreed that it will be 
in the Channel. All tip- better. Tl.- 

well in a i -i:&lt;.uld think. 

Dear me! we are only half a mile i 
the Nore, and the ladies Login t - 
precipitate n-treats ii:o the cabin. It 
is time to look ; r ; for 

ahead I see the ci h fringes of 

foam a sure sign of a elioppij:. 

little. X. . 

and recovers herself, a.-h 

tur ed by a wave M in&gt;i-nit a-ant. The flag 

at the : 

il t it 

e to set that .-ail. 11. r head d;- 
fly. That Kreiu-hman has thrown his 
. erboard ; I thou-ht he would. I shaw ! 
brandy-and-wat.r already ? What a | 
("nsuniptivc set of passengers we 1 

:n the 

. iy in a pink 
r ilown the 
cabin--- 

do me gCKxl. ileeidedly. 
awkward with the pink boim- 
stunibl. - my pardon- 

: I am 

thorough! v "ship 

is Wl -ak, and i find it dillicult to ho ld her. 
That weak ankle 

me; how I stumble! It is as well I 
up in;- . and 

pl-oV" I. \ 

draw in m 
I must .\hale it. The helmsman v. 

is behavii:_ 

wind ard ;" but our ve-.-.-l d:; 
draw in i:.. 
de it. 

1 quite ri-ht ; the . 

and downward niov.-mei,- 



I think it would ha. it tosea 
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in a less noticeable costume. She dips again. 
Again. I draw in my breath. She rises ; once 
more I eject every "waif" of breath out of 
my lungs. Now, she has settled into the 
trough of the sea, and I begin a survey of the 
brig. We rise and sink to a terrible depth 
all in a minute, and I exhale my breath as 
we go down. That is decidedly a mistake. 
Our ship is too fast, and I cannot keep time. 
My constitutional giddiness that giddiness 
which has never left me many hours from 
my early childhood is returning to me. 
Again we descend, and again I exhale my 
breath, instead of drawing it in. The helms 
man assures me that there is no danger. Who 
said there was ? Who talked about danger 1 
Why did he wear that sardonic smile 1 Am 
I not manfully trying the first part of "A 
White Sheet and a Flowing Sail ? " though I 
am, I own, in such bad voice, that I cannot 
get on with it. Can it be ? Yes. / am holding 
the seat with both hands. I hope I don t look 
frightened. Here is the steward. Dinner is 
ready. Very well. Who cares ! Will I walk 
clown ? I think it is too early to dine, but 
will take a snack presently, if the steward 
will oblige me with a glass of water at once. 
Why did he laugh as he left me ? There 
is nothing extraordinary in the request ; it 
is not unusual to drink water. How does 
he know that I am not a teetotaller 1 It 
would be easy enough to have the laugh of 
him,. He is not a scientific man. He couldn t 
distinguish the diaphragm from the phrenetic 
nerves. How is it possible to prove to him 
that I cannot be affected by the tossing of the 
vessel : how can I demonstrate to him that 
my present paleness is not the natural effect 
of the sea upon my nerves, but the deserved 
result of my carelessness ? 

The cruel eye of the helmsman is upon me : 
I have evidently fallen sixty per cent, in his 
estimation. I dare say he feels inclined to 
tear my anchor-buttons from my jacket, and 
to pluck the sou -wester from my ignoble 
head. I wish the steward would come witli 
that water. The captain is approaching. He 
looks civil enough. He wants to know whe 
ther I had not better sit on the other side, 
with my face to the sea, and the wind at my 
back. What does he mean 1 I think I cut 
him short : he will not open his mouth to 
me again. Here comes the steward with the 
water : now it will be my turn to laugh. 
He waits for the glass : he can t have it. I 
am not going to drink the water ; I want it 
for a scientific purpose. Let me grasp it 
firmly, and endeavour to prevent the liquid 
from running over by keeping the mouth of 
the glass as nearly horizontal as possible. 
Now, it nearly touches the deck now- my face 
is reclining upon a coil of rope to my right 
now, my arm is working to and fro now, I 
dash it forward now, I have it before the 
compass-box. I feel decidedly better, but at 
the expense of a performance, "not unlike that 
of a person labouring under a severe attack 



of St. Vitus s dance. Now, the vessel descends 
tumultuously, arid I throw myself almost on 
my back now, she is climbing a very steep 
billow, and my nose threatens to test the 
smoothness of the deck. That helmsman is 
convulsed with laughter ; but the recollection 
that Mr. J. Atkinson believes that the sto 
mach is primarily affected through the cere 
bral mass, rather than through a disturbance 
of the thoracic and abdominal viscera, and 
that the involuntary motion communicated 
to the body by the rolling and tossing of 
the vessel is, by the means he adopts, ap 
parently converted into voluntary motion 
the recollection of this, nerves me to con 
tinue my novel performance. My giddiness is 
gone forgotten in the concentrated attention 
given to the tumbler. As yet I have not 
spilt a drop of the liquid. This is decidedly 
a triumph. 

This rolling is a bore. The wildness of my 
motions will attract general attention. A man 
near me wants to know why I don t drink the 
water at once : he says I have had a thousand 
opportunities, and that I am making myself 
ridiculous. But it is too late to expostulate. 
The tumbler has now assumed the power of a 
magnet, and draws my nose after it wherever 
it pleases. Eoll I must, with the glass. My eyes 
are rivetted upon it ; my body follows it, now 
to the deck, now towards the steersman, 
and now I lie upon my side wildly staring 
at it but not a drop of the water has 
touched the deck. This is warm work, how 
ever. We shall be five hours before we 
make the port. For five hours, then, must 
my eyes be fixed upon the tumbler for five 
hours must I roll about like a drunkard ; 
for I am informed that, should I resist the 
free course of my arm and body, I shall in 
stantly feel " a thrill of pain of a peculiarly 
stunning kind " shoot through my head, and 
have a return of dizziness and nausea. Saw, 
dive, rock, and plunge, I must, then, without 
a momentary intermission, during five long 
hours. At the expense of these gigantic 
labours, only, cau I purchase a sailor s reputa 
tion ; and after all I shall be regarded as a 
very eccentric seaman as one not altogether 
right about the head. Any torture, however, 
is to be preferred to the sarcasms of that 
dreadful man at the helm, and that grinning 
steward. I feel very tired, though : I am 
in a glowing heat. I begin to feel that I 
shall never be able to drink a glass of water 
again. I begin to regard the tumbler as my 
personal enemy, and feel an almost irresistible 
inclination to dash it down upon the deck. 
Here comes that steward. He wants the 
glass : it is impossible to do without it. 
I swing about ; I am sawing the air with it 
now I nearly dash the entire contents of it 
into his face. Will I drink the water, and 

five up the glass ? I tell him to begone that 
shall require the use of the tumbler till we 
reach our destination ; whereupon he seizes 
my hand and removes my enemy. I stagger, 
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:t : I ,1., 
f :i p-euliai ;nd" in 



the steward l-,-,,in,-s a dim n. 
that are growling near UK-, s&lt;&gt;unl as from a 

rub my 
u :i my waittt- 

coat, shake back my hair, draw my cap lirmly 
upon i. -mjit to walk. 

minions moments, and tin- 
steward claims me as his own. 



Cl! I 



at pap House 

hold Wi.rds," may u-t ! unintt-n-.-tiii , . Tilt- 
humble Correspondent, it will be ivm- 
had arriv.-d ,:), at Stockt 

her In, i ,-i Mr. T., in 

whose .I-..MI eijit to 

i.ls |&gt;:-r week 1 V washing, and cooking. 



! . s tin- only one in th ; : 

A dollar is : 

day. I 

d "ii" p. .und ei /nt shillii.. 
A .thout any triiuinini. in it ; I i. 

i 

lor oursdve.- ; Mi. 

If a Ionian has a mind to work in thia 
country, she can earn as m:;eh. &lt;&gt;r m* 



a man. "We have worked hard &gt;ince we 
here; buty thank God, we have had our 

to do it -.c all h;i&lt;l the ! .-, 

i.ut wo are all in good 
health now. 1 ]&gt;aid Mr. T. lit; 
JU MA. in t ,. n %v ,.,. k . s 1,, , )Ut for 

zw more n s Experiences pocket money. 1 have no reason to Hj-nd 

:n addition to tho-- narrated m ;.-h DMOflJ, as we have plenty to eat and 



k, Loth wines and liquors, in the house. 

in tin- midst of plt-iit v. 

"We left .Stoekto,, i e i October, and have 
taken a road-side house, at the foot of the 
mountain-. Mr. T. and us are HUM 
ners, and paid live hundred dollar* for the 
\Ve have Uuilt a house, which has cost 

Another letter, which is dated "February al&gt;ut one thou.sand dulhirs more. 
12th, 1- - her voyage from New liquors and ; :.d have a ,u r i 

Zealand to St. Francisco, and thence to ]&gt;assengers stay for the night ; we charge one 
Stockton. Hitherto . .Id-seeking has mono- dollar per meal. We also take in mules and 
polised th. descriptive ta! ;;!&gt;; eatti i one dollar per week. \\"e 

we have : i-ave IH-^UII ploii^ liinj. , and intend to cultivate 

b an inkling .f rural life in -~&gt; acres; we have a man ditching; we pay 
California. " A Ranch is a place," th- writer him tifty dollars }KT month, and Ixjard and 



. iod^ iiiL, . The nearest in ;-hlnjur we have 
liquors, &c. They lives half-a-mile from us. ( &gt;ur&gt; is a 

do not call them public-houses here." These i ithy, and twenty-four n. 

detaiN are. h d l.y a sketch of the gold n. : U have to pass our 
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have three hundred and twenty acres of 
land, very good. Mr. T. is very kind in 
deed to us, and puts all the money in my 
trust. 

" I hope you will not fail to write as soon as 
you can, and tell all my dear brothers and 
sisters to write to me. Oh, if you knew the 
value I set upon a letter, I am sure you 
would write. Oh, hoAv I long to see you all 
once more ! We often talk of coming to 
England, if spared. 

" I am trying to learn the Spanish language, 
for we have so many in for drink and meals, 
I have some trouble to understand them. A 
female here is treated with the greatest 
respect, there are so few of them here. Dear 
father, I would be happy in my mind if I had 
any means of sending you some money, to 
make you comfortable. I have it by me, but 
have no means to send it ; it is a bad place 
for sending to England. I expect Mr. T. will 
go to San Francisco, to buy some goods soon, 
and I shall get him to ask how we can send 
money to England. I can assure you it is a 
trouble on my mind that I cannot do it, but 
you may depend I shall send the first oppor 
tunity. I have some beautiful lumps of gold, 
which I have had given me for to make 
brooches and pins of. I would send you them 
all, if I had a chance. Henry has got some 
lumps given him by different people, worth 
four pounds sixteen shillings. Emily has 
some worth one pound ten shillings. When she 
can say all her letters she has the promise of 
another lump of gold ; she can nearly say 
them all. I have so little time, but I teach 
them once or twice a day. We are twenty- 
one miles from church, chapel, or school. 

"At our back-door we have a large flat 
piece of ground, with the river running at the 
bottom ; at our front-door we see the beau 
tiful mountains ; and we are surrounded with 
trees a beautiful spot ; I like it much. We 
have plenty of wolves ; they are so shy, we 
shot two the other day, and nailed the heads 
on the oak tree. We have plenty of deer and 
antelopes ; we had some the other day ; I like 
the meat much. Plenty of grisly bears, but 
they are twenty miles from us ; their flesh is 
good eating, but I do not like it so well as 
deer. I have bear s grease I got from the 
meat ; I have it for my hair ; it is genuine. 
Plenty of wild geese and ducks. We had a 
couple of ducks for dinner yesterday ; they 
are very small, but very nice. We have a 
fine cat ; we would not sell her for forty dollars ; 
cats are scarce here, like women. 

" I hope you will send me a letter as soon 
as you can. I do so want to hear from you all 
very much. I could say much more, but 
must say adieu." 



VERY LONG CHALKS. 

WHAT is meant by the figures 16,842,357 ? 
" A very long chalk," replies a friend from 
the United States. 



" Sixteen millions, eight hundred and forty- 
two thousand, three hundred and fifty-seven," 
answers everybody else. 

No doubt. Those are the names of a certain 
number of figures placed in a certain sequence ; 
but their names only. Have you a clear 
idea what the figures mean ? What idea have 
you of sixteen millions of peas ? How many 
pint measures will they fill 1 Twenty, or 
fifty, or a dozen only, or less 1 Have you 
the smallest idea ? Probably not ; you are sure 
that a vast number of peas go to that number ; 
but, on the other hand, a great many can be 
put into a pint measure. Well, suppose that 
you make a guess, and say twenty ; if you 
had been asked the same question about 
a hundred and sixty thousand peas, would 
not your ideas on the subject have been 
equally vague, and your answer just as much 
a guess as the other ? 

Now, we wish to know what sixteen mil 
lions of peas mean. How shall we set about 
it 1 We might try how many average-sized 
peas, side by side, would extend over an inch. 
Perhaps five peas will cover an inch of space. 
Well, then, a thousand so placed would stretch 
over two hundred inches, or about sixteen 
feet, and therefore a thousand times a thou 
sand (or a million) peas would cover the floor 
of a room sixteen feet by sixteen : and again, 
by fancying a suite of sixteen rooms of these 
dimensions, and all covered in the same odd 
manner, we should not be very far wrong in 
our conceptions of sixteen millions of peas,, 
and these words would now no longer give 
rise to the mere vague English idea of "a 
great number," or the American one of " a 
long chalk." 

This has been effected by first finding out 
something definite concerning the size of the 
objects we have selected to measure, by actual 
trial by handling and measuring some half- 
dozen peas : then, by means of this result, 
we have taken another step, and gained a 
clear idea of a vast number of them, without 
seeing them at all : and starting again from 
this last number, we are able to obtain just 
conceptions of numbers still higher. This is 
a very different process from merely naming 
the figures that make up any large sum, and 
then fancying that we therefore understand 
its meaning. 

We propose endeavouring, in somewhat 
the same manner, to translate the incom 
prehensible numerals of astronomy into lan 
guage a little more tangible. We are told 
that the sun, for instance, is ninety-six 
millions of miles off. Well, it must be a vast 
distance : but is that all that we can say 
about it 1 We could not have said much less 
had we been told that the sun was nine hun 
dred and sixty thousand miles away from us ; 
are we then to rest satisfied with merely 
knowing, what it hardly wanted an astro 
nomer to tell us, that it is " a long way from 
here to the sun 1 " And yet, how can we 
say that we know how far it is, when we 
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[Conilucicd by 



found in any of our modern novels. And 
really that love-making in the morning of 
time, in the groves of Paradise, it must have 
been quite out of the common way ! 

Ah, there breathes still in this world 
several thousand years old though it be 
a gentle gale of the spring-time of Paradise, 
through the life of every man, at the moment j 
when he says, " I love ! I am beloved ! " 

Yes. It thrills through every happy son 
of Adam at the moment when he finds his 
Eve. But Adam himself was, in one respect, 
better off than any of his sons ; for as there 
was only one Eve, he could make no mistake ; 
neither could she, on her side, have either 
choice or repentance. But we our name is 
Legion, and it is not easy for us to discover 
who, in the swarm of the children of Adam, 
is the right partner for us. If every one 
would seriously confess his experience in this 
respect, it would no doubt be both instructive 
and amusing. And as I know no other way 
in which I can instruct or amuse the world, 
I will now sincerely confess what mistakes I 
made when I searched for my Eve, whom I 
first adored in the person of Hose Ervan. 

I want words to describe her. She had 
fascinated me when I was but a cadet ; she 
bewitched me before I had left the fourth 
class. And, of a truth, there never did exist 
a young lady more dangerous to a youth 
of lively imagination. Her coquetry was so 
natural, so mixed with goodness and childish 
grace, that it was impossible to regard it as 
anything more than the most angelic inno 
cence. At the Military Academy, I saw in 
my books her name, and nothing besides. If 
I drew plans of fortifications and fortresses, 
Rose stood in the middle of my circles and 
quadrants, and the only line that I perceived 
clearly was the road that led to her home : 
the verdurous Greendale. 

Greendale was a cheerful place, where there 
were always guests and parties. And when 
the young people wished to have an excursion 
on the water, or any other entertainment, I it 
was who always planned everything, and pro 
posed it to the old Baroness, the mother, for 
whom all the children entertained a very 
considerable and wholesome respect. On these 
occasions she used to say, " My dear sir, if 
you are with the children, I will permit it ; 
for I trust to you, and I know that you will 
take care of them." 

" Yes, to be sure ! " I replied, though the 
truth was, I could not take care of myself; 
and never took notice of anybody, or of any 
thing, excepting Rose. 

Many a one was fascinated just as I was 
fascinated ; but I persuaded myself that I 
was the only lucky fellow who had her pre 
ference. Once I was made terribly jealous. 
A certain Mr. T. (a professor of languages, I 
believe) came to Greendale, played, sung, and 
chattered French ; and immediately Rose for 
got me, to chat, and play, and sing with Mr. T., 
making herself altogether as charming to him 



as she had hitherto been to me. I was despe 
rate ; went away over meadows and fields ; saw 
neither hedges nor gates, stumbled into ditches 
and brooks, and reached home furious as a 
blunderbuss. But, behold ! Mr. T. was gone, 
and Rose was again charming to me, and I 
was instantly as much under her fascination 
as ever, fully convinced that it was all my 
fault, and that I was a Turk, a monster nay, 
quite an Othello of jealousy. 

After I had sighed and burned a consider 
able time, I made up my mind to proceed to 
the declaration of my love. It is true I was 
still very young, not three-and-twenty ; but I 
thought myself quite old enough, being a 
lieutenant, the son of a father who always 
spoke of " iny wife " as the greatest happiness 
of his life ; besides which, I had derived from 
my home the most beautiful impressions of 
domestic life. Hence I always represented to 
myself the highest good in the world under 
the image of " my wife." 

Having duly considered the various forms 
of love proposals, I went one fine day to 
Greendale, carrying with me, and near to my 
heart, a moss-rose in a garden-pot. The roads 
were execrable, and I was well-nigh shaken 
to pieces ; but the smile of my beautiful Rose 
would, I was well assured, reward me for all 
my trouble. In imagination I heard myself 
constantly asseverating " I love you ! " and 
heard her as constantly replying " I love 
you ! " As regarded our domestic establish 
ment, I had not as yet thought as much about 
it as one of our favourite bards, who, before 
he married, provided himself with a cask of 
flour, a coffee-pot, and a frying-pan. I thought 
only of " a cottage and a heart." I saw around 
my cottage multitudes of roses, and within it 
my Rose and myself. As for everything else, all 
would be provided for by my excellent father. 

As soon as I arrived at Greendale, I found 
theretwo other gentlemen quite as much in love, 
and quite as much enchanted by the fascinating 
young lady, as I was. I pitied the unfor 
tunate youths, because they had infatuated 
themselves with the hope of a happiness 
which no one, I believed, should aspire to 
but myself. We were all old acquaintances ; 
and, as it is not our habit to put our light 
under a bushel, I was determined to give 
my rivals a little hint of my advantageous 
prospects. 

I raised, therefore, somewhat the veil which 
had concealed my modest confidence. _ But 
then came curious revelations ! My rivals, 
animated by my example, lifted likewise the 
veil from their respective prospects ; and, 
behold, we all three stood in precisely the 
same position. We all sighed ; we all hoped ; 
we all had souvenirs that we kissed in secret ; 
and they all were, as it were, serpents, and 
bit their own tails. 

At these unexpected revelations we all ex 
claimed, "Ah ! " and left Greeudale together, 
each going his own way. My father was a 
little surprised to see me return so soon. 
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She. That is of no consequence. I can go 
my o\vn way by myself. 

/. So can I. 

Me. Good bye, then, sir. 

/. Good bye, Miss A. 

" Thank Heaven, it was not too late ! " 
thought I to myself, as, after my dismissal, I 
hastened to my little farm in the country. 
Although this abrupt termination of my 
second love affair caused but little pain to my 
heart, I felt considerable mortification, and a 
secret hostility sprung up in my soul towards 
the whole female sex. It happened, however, 
very luckily for me, that while I remained in 
this state of mind I met with one of my 
neighbours who was precisely in the same 
condition. He had been for some time 
divorced from a wife with whom he had lived 
very unhappily, and he drove about in his 
sulky, upon which he had had a motto 
inscribed in golden letters : 

; It is Letter to be alone than to be ill-accompanied. 

The sentiment struck me as very excellent ; 
and my neighbour and I often met, and agreed 
admirably in our abuse of the ladies. In the 
meantime I occupied myself with books and 
agriculture. 

I have a great esteem for books, and I bow 
myself to the dust before learning, but, I know 
not how it is, further than that I cannot go ; 
esteem and veneration I feel, but assuredly 
my affections never grew in that soil. My 
love for agriculture took me forth into Nature, 
and Nature is lovely. But Adam was uneasy 
in Paradise, and did not wake to life and 
happiness until Eve came ; and I, who did 
not possess a paradise, found myself very 
lonely and melancholy at " Stenbacke." Trees, 
after all, are wooden and dull things, when 
we crave for human sympathies ; and echo, the 
voice of the rocks, is the most wearisome 
voice I know. No ! heart to heart, eye to eye, 
that is the life ; and to live together, a happy 
and healthy rural life, to work for the happi 
ness of those who depend upon us to regulate 
the home, to live, to think, to love, to rejoice 
together. Ah ! " my wife " still stood vividly 
before my imagination. 

My experience in the realms of love had, 
however, made me suspicious. I feared that 
I could never be happy, according to my ideas 
of happiness, which my neighbour friend cha 
racterised as " reposing in the shade of a pair 
of slippers." I was in low spirits ; and 
accordingly, one day, after having finished the 
last of six dozen of cigars, and quarrelled with 
my neighbour, who bored me with his ever 
lasting and doleful tirades against the ladies, 
I set off in my own sulky to amuse myself by 
a drive. 

I drove a considerable distance to the house 
of an old friend, who had been a fellow-student 
with me at the Military College at Caiiberg, 
and who had often invited me to visit him. 
He was now married, and was, in fact, the 
father of eight children. A large family, I 



thought, at first ; but not one too many, said 
I to myself, after a single day spent in this 
family, which had given me the impression of 
a heaven upon earth. 

The mistress of the house, the wife and 
mother, was the silent soul of all. " It is she 
it is she, who is my happiness ! " said the 
fortunate husband ; but she said, " It is he ! 
it is he ! " 

My dear friend," said I to him one day, 
&lt;: how have you managed to be so happy in 
your marriage 1 " 

" Oh," replied he, smiling, " I have a secret 
to tell you." 

" A secret ! for goodness sake, what is it ? " 

" From my youth upwards," he replied," I 
have prayed God to give me a good wife." 

" Yes," thought I to myself, " that is it ! 
Here am I unmarried, because I have never 
discovered this secret, without God s especial 
direction I may not venture to choose my 
wife. " 

A younger sister of my friend s wife lived 
in the family. No one would have been 
attracted to her for her external charms, but 
a short time brought you completely under 
the spell of her kindness, the intellectual 
expression of her countenance, and the cheer 
ful friendliness of her manners. All the 
household loved her ; she was kind and 
amiable to all. To myself, however, it seemed 
that there was an exception : I thought her 
somewhat cold and distant. I was almost 
sorry when I perceived that I was grieved by 
this ; a short time convinced me that I had 
really fallen in love with this young lady. 

There was, however, a great difference 
between this and my former love affairs. 
Formerly, I had permitted external charms to 
lead and blind me : now, on the contrary, I was 
attracted to the soul, and its beauty alone had 
captivated my heart. But why then was so 
excellent a soul so cold towards me ? 

My friend said that it was because Maria 
had heard me represented as a fickle young 
fellow ; one who amused himself with 
broken affiances. Righteous Heaven ! was 
that indeed one of my faults 1 / fickle ! _ 1, 
who felt myself created as a model of fidelity. 
It was impossible for me to bear patiently so 
cruel an injustice. No ! as truly as my name 
was Constautine, must Maria do me justice. 

From that time, as she retired from me, 
so began I to walk after her. I was de 
termined to convince her that I was not the 
fickle, inconstant being that I had been de 
scribed. It was not, however, very easy to 
succeed in this, but at length I did succeed. 
After having put me to a trial, from which I 
came with flying colours, she accepted my 
proposals, and agreed to try me still further 
in a union for life. 

During the period of our betrothal, she said 
several times, quite rapturously, " I am so glad 
to see that you also have faults ; I feel now 
less humiliated, less unhappy from my own." 

This pleased me very much, and all the 
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an earnewt and real sense, and to live accord 
ingly. The niMilt has been, that n&lt;".-. 
having l&gt;een married tive-and-twenty years 
(we celebrate our rilver nuptial* to-morrow), 
we love each other better, and are 1 
together than, we were in the first hour of our 
union. We have, therefore, come to the con- 
. tliat unhappinea in man 



the hand, went from King to K i . 
Court to Court, relating how th&gt; 
claim to succeed to the throne 
and how his uncle the King, kimwii 
he hail that claim, would have IIP 
perhaps, but for his escape. 

The youth and innocence of the 
little W ILUAM FITZ ROHERT (for that was his 



from the mdissolubility made him many friends at t! 



as some say, but because the wedding-service 
is not realised in the marriage. 

Do not speak tome of the felicity of the 
honey-moon. It is but the cooing of doves ! 
No ! we must walk together along thorny 



When he became a young man, the King of 
France, uniting with the French Counts of 
Anjou and Flanders, supported hb cause 
he King of England, ai 
King s towns and castles : 



paths, penetrate together the most hidden Hut, King Henry, artful and cunning always, 
recesses of life, live together in pleasure and | bribed some of William s friemi 



i money . 
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. &lt;-n ; and afterwards love better, and | l&gt;ought off the Count of Anjou, \&gt;\ 



love more. And as time goes on, something to marry his eldest son, also named WILLIAM, 
mat v.lloiis occurs ; we become lovely to each to the Count s daughter: and iii i 
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itir friend; and when our earthly ; Fitz Robert and his friends, that. f.r a long 
existence draws to its close, we feel indeed that time, he believed his life to be in drn. 
our life and our love are eternal. And this never lav down to sleep, even in h: 
supernatural feeling is quite natural after all, j surrounded by his guards, without having a 
for the deeper and the more inwardly we sword and buckler at his bedside, 
penetrate into life, the more it opens in its ! To strengthen his power still m 
depth of eternal beauty. Many happy hus- King with great ceremony b.- r" h&gt;d h:s 
and wives will testify to this. daughter MATILDA, then 
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mise, bribe, ami buy again ; arid by those 
means, and by the help of the Pope who ex 
erted himself to save more bloodshed, and by 
solemnly declaring, over and over again, that 
he really was in earnest this time, and would 
keep his word, the King made peace. 

One of the first consequences of this peace 
was, that the King went over to Normandy 
with his son Prince William and a great 
retinue, to have the Prince acknowledged as 
his successor by the Norman Nobles, and to 
contract the promised marriage (this was one 
of the many promises the King had broken) 
between him and the daughter of the Count 
of Anjou. Both these things were triumph 
antly done, with great show and rejoicing ; 



year one thousand one hundred and twenty, 



the whole retinue prepared to embark at the 

~ort of Barneur, for the voyage home. upon a rock was tilling going do 

On that day, and at that place, there came to Fitz-Stephen hurried the Prince into 



Then, the Prince commanded to make merry, 
and the sailors drank out the three casks ot 
wine, and the Prince and all the nolle 
company danced in the moonlight on the 
deck of The White Ship. 

When at last she shot out of the harbor of 
Barneur, there was not a sober seaman on 



board. But, the 



were all set, and the 



oars all going merrily. Fitz-Stephen had the 
helm. The gay young nobles and the beau 
tiful ladies, wrapped in mantles of various 
bright colors to protect them from the cold, 
talked, laughed and sang. The Prince en 
couraged the fifty sailors to row harder yet, 
for the honor of The White Ship. 

Crash ! A terrific ciy broke from three 



and on the twenty-fifth of November, in the hundred hearts. It was the cry the people in 
.1, j ___ u^_j_~i __j x_....^_ the Distant vessels of the King heard faint!} 



on the water. The White Ship had struck 
upon a rock was filling going down ! 



the King, Fitz-Stephen, a sea-captain, and said: j boat, with some few Nobles. "Push off," 
" My liege, my father served your father j he whispered ; " and row to the land. It is 
all his life, upon the sea. He steered the not far, and the sea is smooth. The rest of 
ship with the golden boy upon the prow, in I us must die." 



which your father sailed to conquer England. 
I beseech you to grant me the same office. 
I have a fair vessel in the harbor here, called 
The White Ship, manned by fifty sailors of re 
nown. I pray you, Sire, to let your servant 
have the honor of steering you in The White 



Ship to England ! " 
"I am sorry, fri 



friend," replied the King, 
" that my vessel is already chosen, and that 
I cannot (therefore) sail with the son of the 
man who served my father. But, the Prince 
and all his company shall go along with you, 
in the fair White Ship, manned by the fifty 
sailors of renown." 

An hour or two afterwards, the King set 
sail in the vessel he had chosen, accompanied 
by other vessels, and sailing all night with a 
fair and gentle wind, arrived upon the coast of 
England in the morning. While it was yet 
night the people in some of those ships heard 
a faint wild cry come over the sea, and 
wondered what it was. 

Now, the Prince was a dissolute, debauched 
young man of eighteen, who bore no love 
to the English, and had declared that 
when he came to the throne he would yoke 
them to the plough like oxen. He went 
aboard The White Ship, with one hundred 
and forty youthful Nobles like himself, among 
whom were eighteen noble ladies of the 
highest rank. All this gay company, with their 
servants and the fifty sailors, made three 
hundred souls aboard the fair White Ship. 

"Give three casks of wine, Fitz-Stephen," 
said the Prince, " to the fifty sailors of renowiz ! 
My father the King has sailed out of the 
harbor. What time is there, to make merry 
here, and yet reach England with the rest 1 " 

" Prince," said Fitz-Stephen, " before morn 
ing, my fifty and the White Ship shall overtake 
the swiftest vessel in attendance on your 
father the King, if we sail at midnight ! " 



But, as they rowed away, fast, from the 
sinking ship, the Prince heard the voice of 
his sister MARIE, the Countess of Perche, 
calling for help. He never in his life had 
been so good as he was then. He cried in an 
agony, " Row back at any risk ! I cannot bear 
to leave her ! " 

They rowed back. As the Prince held out 
his arms to catch his sister, such numbers 
leaped in, that the boat was overset. And in 
the same instant The White Ship went down. 

Only two men floated. They both clung to 
the main-yard of the ship, which had broken 
from the mast, and now supported them. 
One asked the other who he was 1 He said, 
"I am a nobleman, GODFREY by name, the 
son of GILBERT BE L AIGLE. And you 1 " 
said he. " I am BEROLD, a poor butcher of 
Eouen," was the answer. Then, they said 
together, "Lord be merciful to us both!" 
and tried to encourage one another as they 
drifted in the cold benumbing sea on that 
unfortunate November night. 

By-and-by, another man came swimming 
towards them, whom they knew, when he 



pushed aside his 



wet hair, to be Fitz- 



Stephen. " Where is the Prince 1 " said he. 
" Gone ! Gone ! " the two cried together. 
" Neither he, nor his brother, nor his sister, 
nor the King s niece, nor her brother, nor 
any one of all the brave three hundred, noble 
or commoner, except we three, has risen 
above the water ! " Fitz-Stephen, with a 
ghastly face, cried, " Woe ! woe, to me ! " 
and sunk to the bottom. 

The other two clung to the yard for some 
hours. At length the young noble said 
faintly, " I am exhausted, and chilled with 
the cold, and can hold no longer. Farewell, 
good friend ! God preserve you ! " So, he 
dropped and sunk ; and of all the brilliant 
crowd the poor Butcher of Rouen alone was 
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Queen s temper was so haughty that she 
made innumerable enemies. The people of 
London rose, and, in alliance with the troops 
of Stephen, besieged her at Winchester, 
where they took her brother Robert prisoner, 
whom, as her best soldier and chief general, 
she was glad to exchange for Stephen him 
self: who thus regained his liberty. Then, 
the long war went on afresh. Once, she was 
pressed so hard in the Castle of Oxford, in the 
winter weather, when the snow lay thick upon 
the ground, that her only chance of escape 
was to dress herself all in white, and, accom 
panied by no more than three faithful Knights 
dressed in like manner that their figures 
might not be seen from Stephen s camp as 
they passed over the snow, to steal away on 
foot, cross the frozen Thames, walk a long 
distance, and at last gallop away on horse 
back. All this she did, but to no great purpose 
then ; for, her brother dying while the struggle 
was yet going on, she at last withdrew to 
Normandy. 

In two or three years after her withdrawal, 
her cause appeared in England, afresh, in the 
person of her son Henry, young Plantagenet, 
who, at only eighteen years of age, was very 
powerful, not only on account of his mother 
having resigned all Normandy to him, but 
also of his having married ELEANOR, the 
divorced wife of the French King, a bold, bad 
woman, who had great possessions in France. 
Louis, the French King, not relishing this 
arrangement, helped EUSTACE, King Stephen s 
son, to invade Normandy ; but Henry drove 
their united forces out of that country, and 
then returned here, to assist his partisans 
whom the King was then besieging at Wal- 
liugford upon the Thames. Here, for two 
days, divided only by the river, the two armies 
lay encamped opposite to one another on the 
eve, as it seemed to all men, of another 
desperate fight, when the EARL OF ARUNDEL 
took heart and said, "that it was not rea 
sonable to prolong the unspeakable miseries 
of two kingdoms, to minister to the ambition 
of two princes." Many other noblemen 
repeating and supporting this when it was 
once uttered, Stephen and young Plantagenet 
went down each to his own bank of the river, 
and held a conversation across it, in which 
they arranged a truce ; veiy much to the 
dissatisfaction of Eustace, who swaggered 
away with some followers, and laid violent 
hands on the Abbey of St. Edmundsbury, 
where he presently died mad. The truce led 
to a solemn council at Winchester, in which 
it was agreed that Stephen should retain the 
crown, on condition of his adopting Henry as 
his successor ; that WILLIAM, another son of 
the King s, should inherit his father s rightful 
possessions ; and that all the Crown lands 
which Stephen had given away should be 
recalled, and all the Castles he had permitted 
to be built, demolished. Thus terminated the 
bitter war, which had now lasted fifteen 
years, and had again laid England waste. In 



the next year, STEPHEN died, after a troubled 
reign of nineteen years. 

Although _ King Stephen was, for the time 
in which he lived, a humane and moderate man, 
with many excellent qualities ; and although 
nothing worse is known of him than his 
usurpation of the Crown which he probably 
excused to himself by the consideration that 
King Henry the First was an usurper too : 
which was no excuse at all the people of Eng 
land suffered more in these dread nineteen 
years, than at any former period even of their 
suffering history. In the division of the 
nobility between the two rival claimants of the 
Crown, and in the growth of what is called the 
Feudal System (which made the peasants the 
born vassals and mere slaves of the Barons), 
every Noble had his strong Castle, where he 
reigned the cruel king of all the neighbouring 
people. He was uncontrolled by any superior 
power, because such superior power as there 
was, coui ted his help. Accordingly, he perpe 
trated whatever cruelties he chose. And never 
were worse cruelties committed upon earth, 
than in wretched England in those nineteen 
years. 

The writers who were living then, describe 
them fearfully. They say that the castles 
were filled with devils, rather than with 
men ; that the peasants, men and women, were 
put into dungeons for their gold and silver, 
were tortured with fire and smoke, were hung 
up by the thumbs, were hung up by the heels 
with great weights to their heads, were torn 
with jagged irons, killed with hunger, broken 
to death in narrow chests filled with sharp- 
pointed stones, murdered in countless fiendish 
ways. In England there was no corn, no meat, 
no cheese, no butter, there were no tilled 
lands, no harvests. Ashes of burnt towns and 
dreary wastes were all the traveller, fearful of 
the robbers who prowled abroad at all hours, 
would see in a long day s journey ; and from 
sunrise until night, he would not come upon 
a home. 

The clergy sometimes suffered, and heavily 
too, from pillage, but many of them had castles 
of their own, and fought in helmet and armour 
like the barons, and drew lots with other fight 
ing men for their share of booty. The Pope (or 
Bishop of Rome), on King Stephen s resisting 
his ambition, laid England under an Interdict 
at one period of this reign ; which means that 
he allowed no service to be performed in the 
churches, no couples to be married, no bells 
to be rung, no dead bodies to be buried. 
Any man having the power to refuse these 
things, no matter \vhether he were called a 
Pope or a Poulterer, would, of course, have the 
power of afflicting numbers of innocent people. 
That nothing might be wanting to the miseries 
of King Stephen s time, the Pope threw in 
this contribution to the public store not 
very like the widow s contribution, as I think, 
when Our Saviour sat in Jerusalem over- 
against the Treasury, "and she threw in two 
mites, which make a farthing." 
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An immense quantity of ice is consumed 
in Russian housekeeping. Throughout the 
summer, ices are sold in the streets of every 
Russian town ; and, not only iced water, iced 
wine, and iced beer, but even iced tea is drunk 
iu immense quantities. The short but ex 
cessively hot summer would spoil most of 
the food brought to market, had not the 
winter provided in abundance the means for 
guarding against such rapid decomposition. 
An ice-house is, therefore, looked upon as an 
indispensable appendage, not merely to the 
establishments of the wealthy, but even to 
the huts of the peasants. In St. Petersburg 
alone there are said to be ten thousand ice- 
howes, and it may easily be supposed, that to 
fill all these cellars is a task of no trifling 
magnitude. It is not too much to calculate 
that each ice-house, on an average, requires 
fifty sledge-loads of ice to fill it. The fish 
mongers, butchers, and dealers in quass have 
such enormous cellars that many hundreds 
of loads will go into them ; and the breweries, 
distilleries, &lt;kc., consume incalculable quan 
tities. According to the above calculation, 
five hundred thousand sledge-loads of ice 
would have to be drawn out of the Neva 
every year ; but this calculation is rather 
under than over the mark. It is, certainly, 
the merchandise in which the most extensive 
traffic is carried on during winter. Whole 
processions of sledges laden with the glittering 
crystals may then be seen ascending from the 
Neva ; and thousands of men are incessantly 
at work raising the cooling produce from its 
parent river. The breaking of the ice is carried 
on in this way : The workmen begin by clear 
ing the snow away from the surface, that they 
may clearly trace out the form of the blocks 
to be detached. They then measure off a 
large parallelogram, and mark the outline 
with a hatchet. This parallelogram is sub 
divided into a number of squares, of a size to 
suit the capacity of their sledges. When the 
drawing is complete, the more serious part 
of the work begins. A regular trench has to 
be formed round the parallelogram in question. 
This is done with hatchets ; and, as the ice is 
frequently four or live feet thick, the trenches 
become at last so deep that the workmen are 
as completely lost to the eye as if they had been 
labouring in a mine. Of course, a sufficient 
thickness of ice must be left in the trenches to 
bear the workmen, which is afterwards broken 
with bars of iron. When the parallelogram 
has thus been loosened, the subdivision is 
effected with comparative ease. A number of 
men mount the swimming mass, and with 
their pointed ice-breakers, they all strike at 
the same moment upon the line that has been 
marked out. A few volleys of this kind 
make the ice break just along the desired 
line ; and each of the oblong slips thus ob 
tained is broken up again into square pieces 
after a similar fashion. To draw the frag 
ments out of the water, a kind of inclined 
railroad has to be made on the side of the 



standing ice. This done, iron hooks are fas 
tened into the pieces that are to be landed, 
and, amid loud cheers, the clenr, green, cry* ,-il- 
line mass is drawn up by willing hands* As 
the huge lumps lie on the snow, they appear 
of an emerald green, and are remarkably com 
pact, without either bubble or rent. As soon 
as the sledge is loaded, the driver seats him 
self upon his merchandise, and thus, coolly 
enthroned (ah, enviable fellow !) glides away 
to the cellars of his customers, enlivening his 
frosty occupation with a merry song. It is by 
no means without interest to visit the ice- 
shafts of the Neva, and watch the liussian 
labourers while engaged in a task so congenial 
to the habits of their country. In the 
cellars the ice is piled up with much art 
and regularity, and all sorts of shelves 
and niches are made, for the convenience of 
placing milk, meat, and similar articles there 
in hot weather. Such a description at least 
applies to what may be called a tidy, orderly 
ice-house ; but tidiness and order do not 
always preside over Russian arrangements, 
and in the majority of cellars the ice is thrown 
carelessly in and broken into pieces, that it 
may be packed away into the corners, and 
that as little space as possible may be left 
unoccupied. The consistency and durability 
of the ice do not appear to suffer from this 
breaking process ; on the contrary, the whole, 
if well packed, will soon freeze into one com 
pact mass, that is afterwards proof against the 
warmest summer. The Russians are so accus 
tomed to these ice-houses, that they are at a 
loss to understand how a family can do with 
out them ; and their housewives are in the 
greatest trouble when they think they have 
not laid in a sufficient supply of ice during 
the winter, or when in summer they fancy 
their stock likely to run short. It may safely 
be estimated that the ice consumed in St. 
Petersburg din-ing the summer, costs the 
inhabitants from two to three millions of 
roubles." That is to say, three hundred thou 
sand pounds to four hundred and fifty thou 
sand pounds. 

Alas ! how can I enjoy thinking about the 
popularity of ice in Russia ; when I reflect how 
it is with us at home ? We have abundant use 
for ice ; yet, its use, instead of being general, 
is exceptional. Except at pretentious dinner 
parties, and in confectioners shops ; with a 
lump or two to be met with now and then as 
a preservative for fish and meat, we see little 
of it in England. What I want, is to have it 
more generally applied to domestic purposes 
amongst the poor as well as rich. I would be 
a propagandist from the frigid zones an ice 
missionary. I want to show that it is prac 
ticable for ice to be a great deal more brought 
into play than it is. 

Let me begin at the beginning and, first of 
all, what is ice ? 

Ice, we all know, is water that beyond a 
certain point has parted with its heat, and it 
must get its heat back in some way before it 
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who was in the habit of collecting tusks for 
sale from among the blocks of ice and rubbish 
which had fallen from the cliffs, on the banks 
of Lake Oncoul, near the mouth of the Lena 
river, saw projecting from the cliff a mass of 
unusual form ; but, from its shapeless ap 
pearance, he could make nothing of it. The 
vear after, proceeding to his usual haunt, he 
noticed that this lump was somewhat disen 
gaged, and had two projecting parts ; and, 
towards the end of the summer of 1801, when 
he again looked at it, he found it to consist of 
the whole side of a gigantic animal, having 
large tusks, one of which projected from the 
ice. So slowly do changes take place in these 
districts, that the next summer, being rather 
cold, no alteration was to be noted ; but in 
1803 part of the ice between the earth and 
the monstrous animal was somewhat more 
melted than before, till the whole at length ! 
fell by its own weight on a bank of sand. 
Next year our fisherman came in the month 
of March, and cut off the tusks, which he soon 
sold for about the value of fifty roubles, (about 
seven pounds, ten shillings)." Two years after 
this, in 1806, being the seventh year from the 
discovery of the carcase, these distant and 
desert regions were traversed by Mr. Adams, 
an employe of the Court of Russia ; and his 
account of the rest of the history of this 
mammoth, the ancient elephant of northern 
Europe, is as follows : " At this time I 
found the mammoth still in the same 
place, but altogether mutilated. The pre- r 
judices being dissipated, in consequence of 
the Tungusian (who had fallen sick with 
alarm on first hearing of the discovery, be 
cause it was considered a bad omen,) having 
recovered his health, there was no obstacle to 
prevent approach to the carcase. The pro 
prietor was contented with his profit for the 
tusks ; and the Jakutski of the neighbour 
hood had cut off the flesh, with which they 
fed their dogs. During the scarcity, wild 
beasts, such as white bears, wolves, wolverines, I 
and foxes, also fed upon it ; and the traces of 
their footsteps were seen around. The ske 
leton, almost entirely cleared of its flesh, 
remained whole, with the exception of one j 
fore-leg. The head was covered with a dry 
skin ; one of the ears, well preserved, was 
furnished with a tuft of hairs. All these 
parts have necessarily been injured in trans 
porting them a distance of seven thousand 
three hundred and thirty miles (to St. Pe 
tersburg) ; but the eyes have been pre 
served, and the pupil of one can still be dis 
tinguished." 

I will not quote the description of that mam 
moth, because his whole story has been told 
so very often ; but I fix him here as the 
best known illustration of the preserving 
powers of ice. Decomposition requires three 
conditions, warmth, air, and moisture. A 
body surrounded completely by dry ice has 
none of the three conditions properly fulfilled. 
That is the philosophy of the matter ; but it 



is too hot to philosophise at present, or to 
discuss any subject even that of Ice. One 
can only glance at it while the thermometer 
is I dare not go and ascertain where. At 
last, having attained a summer luxury (rather 
an expensive one, by-the-bye, in the long 
run), to wit, idleness the dolce far niente 
surely it would be insanity to add another 
syllable. Any one, who is capable of so 
much exertion, is at liberty to think a little 
of these things, and of the mode of stacking 
Ice especially. 



THE STORY OF REINEKE THE FOX. 

OF those who visit the Great Exhibition, 
few fail, after they come away, to talk of 
certain cases from Germany which contain 
stuffed animals, and especially of some ex 
quisite groups illustrating the famous German 
fable, "Reineke Fuchs." Many desire to 
know the story which has furnished such j 
amusing illustrations. We propose, there- j 
fore, to tell the tale as Goethe tells it, with | 
this little difference, that we convert a long 
German poem into a short English tale, twelve 
books of hexameters into twelve chapters of 
prose, omitting episodes. 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

Whitsuntide was come, the pleasant festi- ! 
val ; green leaves and blossoms covered rock, j 
forest, and meadow ; the birds practised their j 
music, and the sun made holiday upon the j 
earth. 

Nobel, the King, summoned his court, and 
from all sides came his vassals leaping ; 
Luitke the Crane and Markart the Jay, and 
all that was illustrious. For the King, with 
his barons, meant to hold a solemn court, 
and thereto all were to be summoned, great 
and small. Yet there was one who came not ; 
Reineke Fox, the rascal. The Fox, having 
an evil conscience, shunned the assembled 
gentlemen. All had to complain, all had been 
injured by him. He had spared none but 
his brother s son, Grimbart the Badger. 

Isegrim the Wolf began the accusation. 
Surrounded by his relatives and friends, he 
stepped before the King, and having made 
a speech, concluded thus : My liege, if all 
the linen made in Ghent were parchment, 
I could not find room to write thereon a 
list of all the tricks that he has played 
me. Then there stood forth a little Dog, 
named Wackerlos. who told in French, 
before the King, how poor he was, and when 
he had left but a bit of sausage in the world, 
Reineke robbed him of his little all. But 
Hintze the Cat sprang forward. It is well, 
he said, but Wackerlos has nothing to com 
plain of. His sausage was lost three years 
since, and it belonged to me. I stole it of a 
miller. And the Panther said, We waste 
time in complaining ; we have vengeance in 
the royal power. Let me tell you how the 
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can, into a snare. Be easy, said the Bear, I 
am a match for him. 

CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

So Bruin set out proudly on his way to 
the mountains, through a great sandy wil 
derness. He came then to the hills upon 
which Reineke was accustomed to hunt, but 
travelled on to Malepartus, where the Fox 
had famous buildings. Malepartus was tne 
strongest and the best of all his castles. 
Reineke lived there when he dreaded any 
danger. Bruin found the gates fast locked. 
Then he cried, Sir Uncle, are you at home 1 
Bruin the Bear is come as a King s messenger. 
The King has sworn you shall be brought to 
trial, and sends me to fetch you. If you 
do not come, the gallows and the rack 
are threatened. Choose wisely, then, and 
follow me. 

Reineke went into the recesses of his house, 
which was built artfully, and full of holes, 
caves, passages, with many doors to close or 
open in all seasons of necessity ; many simple 
beasts came unawares into these labyrinths, 
and so were taken. Reineke having seen 
that the Bear came really alone, went out 
and said, Most worthy Uncle, pardon me if 
I have kept you waiting ; I was reading 
vespers. Thank you for coming ; you are 
always welcome ; and I dare say you will help 
me at the court. I will set out with you to 
morrow. I would to-day if I were not so heavy. 
I have eaten too much of a food that never I 
does agree with me. Said Bruin, What food, 
Uncle? Reineke replied, Why should I 
waste time in telling you 1 Mine is a weary 
life, but if a poor man be no duke, he must 
eat what he can sometimes. I never do 
eat honeycombs except when I have nothing 
else. Hi ! hi ! what do I hear, Uncle ? 
said Bruin. Do you scorn honey. Nectar ! 
Bring me to some, and I will be your friend. 
You are joking, said the Fox. No, on my 
honour, answered Bruin. Well, then, said 
Reineke, I can make you very happy. Farmer 
Rusteviel, at the foot of the mountain, has 
more honey than you ever saw heaped in one 
place. Bruin s mouth watered. Bring me 
thither, he cried ; though it be ever so little, I 
will be your friend. Come then, said Reineke, 
though I feel ill and very heavy, I will take 
you to the place, and you will think kindly of 
me when we come to court. The rascal meant 
to take him to a thrashing. 

Reineke ran before, and Bruin followed 
eagerly to Rusteviel s court-yard. It was then 
evening, and the Fox knew that Rusteviel, who 
was a strapping carpenter, took a nap in his 
chamber at that hour. There was the stem 
of an oak in the yard which the carpenter had 
commenced splitting. Two thick wedges were 
fixed into it, so that there was made a cleft of 
a yard s width. Up in this tree, said Reineke, 
there is more honey than you suspect. In 
with your snout, but don t be greedy ; think 
how indigestible it is. I am no glutton, said 



the Bear, thrusting his head and his fore feet 
into the tree. But Reineke forced out the 
wedges, and Bruin was caught. He howled 
and kicked with his hind feet, till Rusteviel 
came out to see what was the matter, bringing 
a club with him in case of danger. 

How is the honey ? then cried Reineke. Be 
moderate, dear Uncle. See, Rusteviel comes 
to entertain you. He will give you a dessert 
after your dinner. And so the Fox went home 
to his fortress, Malepartus. But when the 
carpenter saw what was the matter, he aroused 
the neighbourhood. Come ! True as I live, a 
Bear has trapped himself in my court-yard. 
The parson, the cook, the sexton, and many 
more, with pitchfork, spit and spade, attacked 
the miserable Bruin. In his agony he forced 
his bleeding head out of the tree, leaving the 
skin and both his ears behind ; but he was 
still held by the feet. To save himself, he 
sacrificed his claws, and limped off before his 
assailants. The smith fought at him with 
hammer and tongs, others with shovels ; Gerold 
laid about him with a wooden flail, Gerold and 
Kuckelrey the fat, they were the stoutest of 
the thrashers. Frau Jutte headed the women ; 
the women were active and clamorous, till 
Bruin, changing his course, threw five of them 
into the river. See ! cried the parson, there 
sinks Frau Jutte, two tuns of beer if you save 
her. The men plunging after the women, gave 
Bruin a moment of leisure. 

To cool his wounds, he too plunged into the 
river, and the stream swept him downward, 
bemoaning his ears and his feet, and cursing 
Reineke. 

Reineke hunted for hens, and went to the 
river to drown them. There he saw Bruin 
float by, and was vexed that he had not been 
murdered. Halloo, Uncle, he cried, you ve 
left something behind you at Rusteviel s. To 
avoid the jests of the Fox, Bruin sank to the 
bed of the water, was taken ashore by the 
current, and lay there wishing for death. At 
length he attempted the joui-ney to court, and 
in four clays painfully got there. 

When the King saw the Bear s condition, 
he cried, Mercy, Bruin ! who has brought you 
thus to shame 1 The outlaw Reiueke, groaned 
Bruin. Then the King swore that such a 
gentleman as Bruin should not suffer outrage 
for nothing. By his honour, by his crown, he 
would make Reineke repent, or never more 
would he wear a sword, he swore it. 

The King summoned a council. They re 
solved again to command Reineke s appear 
ance. Hintze the Cat should be messenger. 
Warn him, said the King, that I pronounce 
death, if he needs three times summoning. 

But who am I ? said Hiutze. How should 
I go to work 1 Do as you will ; yet I am but 
a small Cat. Bruin is big and strong, and 
where he failed how shall I prosper ? Prithee, 
let me be excused. 

No, said the King ; many a little man is 
full of wit. You are no giant, but you are 
discreet and clever. So the Cat said, I obey 
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certain tricks that he had played on Isegrim, 
and said, I have confessed ; now, I beseech, 
impose a penance on me ; let it be the heaviest. 
Qnmbart, accustomed to such cases, plucked 
:&lt; little twig, and said, Uncle, beat yourself 
three times on your back with this ; then lay 
i i . ;is I show you, on the ground, and leap over 
it thrice ; then gently kiss the rod, in token 
of your humble penitence. Do this, and I 

foil absolved from all your sins. 

eineke had done this, Grimbart 
said, Now, show your amended life by reading 
psalms, attend church on the appointed days 



pronounce y 
When Rt 



keep her paws from stealing in the habitation 
of a priest, in spite of all my warnings, why 
must I be punished for their sins 1 Do as you 
will, however ; boil or roast me, blind me, 
hang me ; I am in your hands ; you are strong, 
and I am weak. But come what may, I will 
abide upon the path of justice. 

Then began Belline the Ram, Lo, now the 
time is come ; let us bring forward our com 
plaints. And Isegrim came with his relations, 
Hintze the Cat, and Bruin, and all animals by 
troops. The multitude cannot be named who 
came to accuse the rogue Reineke. Complaint 



give alms, and forswear robbery and treachery I followed complaint ; the stories related were 
for ever. Reineke said, I swear to do all j numberless. Reineke stood unabashed ; and, 
this. when he could put in a word, like simple truth, 

So, as they went to court, they passed a his defence flowed in a mellifluous current, 
nunnery, and to its court there belonged j Those who listened wondered ; for not only did 
many cocks and hens, with plump capons, he exculpate himself, but he appeared to be a 
straying at large over the country. Reineke i creature sinned against, rather than sinning, 
said, Our shortest way, Grimbart, leads close But to the council of the King the testimonies 
under the wall. When they came near to I multiplied, and were too clear. With one 
the capons, the rogue eyed them furtively ; voice it was pronounced that Reineke the 



but one hen, young and fat, pleased him 
especially. Briskly he sprang behind, already 
scattering her feathers. 

But Grimbart, greatly shocked, cried out 
Behave you so, my graceless uncle ? Will you 



Fox was guilty, and must suffer death ; let 
him be bound and hung upon a gibbet. 

Reineke himself thought that his game was 
lost. His clever speech had failed him. The 
King himself pronounced the sentence ; and, 



be lost for a hen so soon after your absolution ? j as they were binding him, death swept by 
Reineke said, If my thoughts went astray may I visibly before the eyes of the transgressor. 
Heaven pity me ! And they went on over a The friends of Reineke were grieved; Martin 
narrow bridge, but Reineke turned always the Ape, with Grimbart, and some other of 
his head and his eyes back towards the 
poultry. He could not help it. Had his 
head been cut off, it would have gone after the 



chickens ; so strong was the desire within 
him. 

Grimbart saw that, and said, Nephew, your 
eyes wander astray ; alas ! I see you are a 
glutton. Reineke said, Be quiet, uncle ; you 
are hindering my prayers. I say within me 
paternosters for the souls of hens and geese 
that I have slain from yonder family. So 
Grimbart was silent, and Reineke looked back 
towards the hens, so long as he could see 
them. 

CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

When it was heard at court that Reiueke 
really was coming, all crowded out to see 
him, rejoicing in hope of his sentence. 
Reineke cared not for that, but walked 
jauntily into the palace ; so walked before 
Nobel the King, and tranquilly faced all the 
barons : Great and illustrious King, he said, 
grant me a hearing. You know my faithful 
ness your courtiers know it, and for that they 
follow me with persecution. Silence ! replied 
the King ; tis in vain now to chatter or flatter. 
Look at the Cock, and tell me what have you 
done with his children 1 Look at the Cat, the 
Bear. Why do I scold ? Look around you ; 
the country is swarming with plaintiffs ; 
you will not come whole out of court. Most 
gracious master, said the Fox, if Bruin was 
found poaching on a peasant s honey ; if the 
Cat, whom I received with honour, could not 



is old set. They sorrowed more than might 
have been supposed, for Reiueke was a great 
baron whose disgrace frightened his comrades. 
So they craved leave of absence from the King, 
and went away from court. 

But Isegrim, Bruin, and Hiutze busied them 
selves cheerfully about the criminal, and hur 
ried him eagerly towards the gallows. Think 
now, Sir Isegrim, said the Cat spitefully, how 
Reineke assisted at the hanging of your 
brother. Think. Lord Bruin, of Rusteviel s 
court-yard. If the rogue s wit should free him 
now, our hour of vengeance will not come 
again. Isegrim said, Don t talk ; but get a 
rope directly. 

And the King came with all his courtiers to 
see the execution of the sentence. Th e Queen 
and all her women came ; then came, too, a huge 
multitude of rich and poor, all wishing for the 
death of Reineke, and eager to look on. Ise 
grim cautioned his friends to keep their eyes 
on the Fox ; especially cautioned his wife, and 
hade Bruin remember who mocked him. 
Hintze can climb, said the Wolf ; he shall hang 
the rope on the gallows ; do you hold the Fox 
in your clutch, while I bring forward the 
ladder. Up with the ladder, said Bruin, and 
I ll hold fast by the culprit. 

Ah, how busy you are ! said the Fox ; 
how you hurry to murder your uncle ! Oh 
could I now escape ! thought Reineke ; get 
the King s pardon, and punish these three 
busy fellows. What could I not say to 
save my life 1 So he turned round upon the 
ladder and cried, Death is before my eyes ; I 
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[Conducted by 



Twelve hundred of Isegrim s relations come 
with open j.a\vs .and sharpened teeth : Item, 
the Cats and Bears have all declared for 
Brain ; every Badger is prepared to march 
out of Thuringia and Saxony. But there is 
one condition ; namely, a month s hire in 
advance to every soldier. Heaven be praised 
that I frustrated their intentions ! 

For when all had been planned, my father 
went to look after his wealth. He scratched, 
and searched, but did not turn a penny ; 
then, out of vexation and shame how fear 
fully the recollection tortures me ! my father 
hung himself. 

That is what I have done. Now I must 
suffer for it ; but I do not now repent. 
Isegrim and Bruin, gluttons as they are, sit 
nearest to the King in Council. And poor 
Eeineke, what thanks has he ? He has 
sacrificed the life of his own father to save a 
King. Now, the King and Queen had felt a 
natural desire to get the treasure ; so, stepping 
aside, they called to Reineke to speak with 
them in private, and said briskly, Tell us 
where the treasure is, for we should like to 
know. Reineke said, however, Why should 
I give this wealth to the King, who is con 
demning me ? You put faith in my enemies, 
the murderers and thieves. 

No, no, replied her Majesty ; my lord 
forgets the past. He . controls himself, and 
ceases to be angry with you. But behave 
more prudently in future. 

Reineke said, Gracious mistress, if the 
King will make a vow to me before you, that 
I have his pardon, then there is no King in 
the present day so rich as I will make him. 

Never believe him, said the King ; except 
when he confesses robbery and lies. Then 
said the Queen, No doubt his past life has not 
earned for him our confidence ; but think 
now how he has accused his own relations. 

Well, if you trust him, said the King, I 11 
pardon Reineke. Tis for the last time. Let 
him be cautious. Reineke said, Now I will 
tell you where the treasure is, and tell the 
truth. 

In the East of Flanders is a desert ; therein 
is a little bush called Hiisterlo observe the 
name. Then there is a spring called Krekel- 
born, you understand, and it is not far from 
the bush. It is a place frequented by the Owls, 



and those are the real names. Then he called 
out to Lampe, Tell the King, as well as you 
know, where Hiisterlo is, and where is Krekel- 
born. Let us hear. Lampe said, I can tell 
you that. Hiisterlo is the bush near which 
Simonet the cripple lived with his companions 
when they made false money. I have often 
suifered much about that place when I have 
been chased by Rhyn their dog. And the 
King said to Reineke : Forgive my moment 
ary doubt, and see now abeut conducting me 
to this place. Reineke said, How proud 
and happy should I now esteem myself in 
going as the King s companion to Flanders ! 
but you would incur ski if you took me. Much 
as I am ashamed of the fact, let me confess 
it. Isegrim was made a monk some weeks 
ago, because he had faith in the priest s 
refectory. He ate rations for six, and still 
complained to me that he was starving. I 
took pity on him, when I saw how thin he 
grew, and helped him to escape, because he is 
my near relation. Now for this reason I am 
excommunicated by the Pope, and, with your 
leave, must start, for my soul s health, to 
morrow at sunrise, to obtain my dispensation. 
I must go on a pilgrimage to Rome, and after 
wards across the seas ; before I dare to stand 
with honour in your presence. Besides, if I 
go with you, it will be said, How intimate 
the King now is with Reineke, whom he so 
recently condemned to death, and who, more 
over, is an excommunicated vagabond ! You 
see, yourself, my liege, that it would be exceed- 
"ngly improper. 

True, said the King. Since you are under 
ban, I cannot take you with me. Lampe, or 
some one else, will go. But, Reineke, you 

_ht to lose no time in getting absolution. 
You have leave to set out early to-morrow. 

CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

So Reineke regained the favour of the King, 
pious gestures, and 
The King and the 



and departed, making 
showing a simple face. 



assembled animals returned to court. Many 
a good-humoured beast had pitied the assumed 
sorrows of Reineke ; Lampe the Hare pitied 
most. Dear Lainpe, said the rascal, must 
we part 1 If you and Belline the Ram 
would only walk a little further with me, 
agreeable and pious as you both are, I should 
and there I hid the treasure. Go thither in i be much honoured. So they went on with 



person with your wife, and do not trust 
messenger about so rich a prize. Let me 
advise you. Go thither yourself. You pass 
by Krekelborn, and come near two young 
birch-trees ; one of them is near the fountain. 
Go straight up to the birches ; under them 
the treasure lies. 

But the King said : You must go with me. 
How shall I find the place alone ? I have 
heard in my time of Lu beck and Cologne, of 
Paris too ; but Hiisterlo I have not heard 
once named : no, sir, nor Krekelborn. 

Reineke said : What can you suspect ? Ask 
somebody. Krekelborn Hiisterlo, I said ; 



him, and saw his castle Malepartus. Reineke 
said to the Ram, Stop outside, Belline, and 
enjoy the sweet grass. I take our friend in 
with me, and beseech him to console my wife. 
So he went hi with Lampe ; there he found 
the She Fox lying sorrowful beside her 
children ; for she despaired of Reineke s re 
turn from court. She saw him enter now 
with scrip and staff, and said, Reineke, my 
love, how has it gone with you ? And he 
said, I was condemned, but the King showed 
mercy, and I left him as a pilgrim. Isegrim 
and Bruin stayed behind as bail for me. The 
King gave me Lampe as a peace-offering. 
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Through weary ages, full of strife and ruth, 

Thought reaches Truth ; 
Through efforts, long in virin. prophetic N^ 

Begets the Deed : 

Nerve then thy soul with direst need to cope ; 

Life s brightest Hope 
Lies latent in Fate s deadliest lair 

Never despair ! 



OUE PHANTOM SHIP" ON AN 
ANTEDILUVIAN CEUISE. 

Now that we can visit any portion of the 
globe by taking a cab or an omnibus to 
Leicester Square, who wants a Phantom Ship 
to travel in ? The world, as it is, has taken a 
house in London, and receives visitors daily. 
Nothing remains now for the Phantom, but 



is slender, and his teeth are grinders all of 
them ; he eats no flesh, but that glorious old 
tree he has chosen for the first course of his 
dinner. Now, he has scratched a pit around 
it, and plants himself upon his massive hind 
legs, making a third supporter of his tail ; 
then lifting his huge bulk, he throws his fore 
legs high upon the tree, so rocks and wrestles 
with it. Let us escape from its neighbour 
hood, lest we be overwhelmed by it in its fall. 
The firmest roots cannot resist so terrible a 
wrestler, and the great tree falls ; luckily 
sideways. Now and then it falls upon the 
head of its destroyer (whose name is Megalo- 
therium) and cracks his skull. But the skull 
of the Megalotherium is made thick and 
spongy, so that such blows crack only the 
outer plate, and are but rarely fatal. Now 
the green twigs are vanishing ; the monster 



a sail into the world, as it was, or as it will be. dines. 

What if we steer into the future ? there our Aboard our ship again ; as we pass out 

vessel will assuredly be wrecked : but we o f the wood we encounter Monsieur the 



desire not to be wrecked ; no, since we are 
retiring, let us retire decently, recede into the 
past with a becoming dignity. For a voyage 
into the past, therefore, we hoist our Phantom 



Mylodou, also at work upon a tree ; he is not 
so bulky as our other friend. There is a 
fellow with a stiff long neck, neither a camel 
a hippopotamus, the Macrauchenia. 



flag : we mean to sail quite out of human j What have we got at home ? On our way 
recollection, to the confines of existence, and j home, why should we not sail round by the 



remain in dock among the Graptolites. 

So we walk down Cheapside, bustle aboard 
at London Bridge, and sail out, leaving man 
behind us. Leaving man behind us ; for a 
thousand years roll back upon themselves 
years, by 



with every syllable we utter 

millions and millions, will retur 

and restore their dead before our ghostly 

voyage back into the past is ended. We have 



about us, 



land, where there was New Zealand in 51 ? 
There, in the forests, run birds without 
wings ; one, the Dinornis, greatly larger than 
the largest ostrich. Now, then, homeward ! 
Ah ! but where is home ? " England, with all 
thy faults, I love thee still ! " but I can t find 
thee, oh, my native land ! Some of it is 
under water, some is dry land, connected with 
a continent not to be found on Mr. Wyld s 

the Nore ; man is behind us ; man is j Globe. We run up against an iceberg, 
not created : we are on the ocean of a world ! floating as icebergs now float, down from 
which has not felt the footstep of its master. | the North Pole. It is aground on a raised 
Land ho ! then let us go ashore. This is | part of the sea-bottom, and, melting there 
some part of South America ; there rolls a j under the warmer water, is depositing the 
mighty river, like the rivers that now roll mud and gravel, and the lumps of rock or 
over that continent ; we plunge into dense | boulders that it has scraped up in its travels. 



forests ; let us now sit down under the trees, 
and speculate upon that world, into which we 
spirits of the future have receded. There is 



When that sea-bottom shall be lifted up and 
become land, there will be what they call a 
local pleistocene deposit, and granite cropped 



a fallen trunk before us, on which ants and j from rocks in Norway may lie in lumps upon 
other insects swarm ; there is abundance of | the soil of England. These bergs have floated 



dead vegetation under the dense shade of 
these living boughs. A huge creature, a 
colossal armadillo, looking like a tortoise very 
little smaller than a horse, mounted on 
massive bony feet, scratches and digs busily 
by our side, eating his vegetable dinner. He 
is the Glyptodon. Now, what comes 1 Trees 
fall, and underwood gives way like grass 
before a mighty fellow elephant or hippopo 
tamus 1 His hind legs are three times more 
massive than an elephant s ; and look at his 
tremendous tail ! He is not twice your height, 
I think, aiid I should guess him to be tw r enty 
feet long. We must get out of his way ; he 
is making for this tree under which we sit. 
Now, with a ten-nawy-power, he is digging 
at the mossy slope we have deserted. He 
will not hurt us : his neck is short, his head 



down on ocean currents setting from the 
colder to the warmer seas. 

What of the climate then ? Why, as we travel 
back into the past, we shall find the earth s 
climate in a given place, varying within pretty 
wide limits. Elevation of one part and depres 
sion of another part of the earth s surface is 
now going on, has always gone on, and pro 
bably always will go on. What is now conti 
nent has been sea before, as well as continent 
before, and will be sea as well as continent 
again. A hundred thousand years ago, Mr. 
Wyld, had he and Leicester Square existed, 
would have had to construct a model of the 
earth with very different coast outlines from 
those which now so accurately paint the land 
that is. But climate depends very much 
indeed upon the relative position of land and 
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of which, raised hereafter, will become the 
chalk cliffs of Old England. When alive, 
these little fathers of families live on the 
nrimite organic fragments which are about to 
decompose, and become part of the dead 
world, but, arrested on its threshold, make 
the life of these small creatures, on which 
larger creatures feed and grow. There is a 
bird above us, like an albatross ; but if we 
land now, we find but few birds, no mammals, 
and not very many reptiles. There is a thigh 
bone some four feet long. It belongs to a 
great reptile, the Polyptychodon. There you 
perceive a turtle. There are some kinds of 
lizard ; others, too, of which we shall see larger 
numbers presently. Now we are at sea again, 
with sharks about us. If you dredge about, 
you will find star-fishes, and terebratulas, and 
other things that we will look at when there s 
nothing else to engage our attention. Now we 
pursue our phantom voyage farther back 
into the depths of time millions of years 
back into the past. Here is a huge reptile 
like a whale that darts through the sea 
to seize another monster with the claws 
that arm its webbed feet. This marine gentle 
man is the Cetiosaurus. We land in a warm, 
moist country, covered with a strange vegeta 
tion, in which fern-like palms, or palm-like 
ferns, Cycadese, predominate. We have seen 
vegetation not unlike this when we were 
among men in New Zealand. There are 
plenty of ferns, and pines, with a few palms. 
Here is a land reptile, before which we take 
the liberty of running. His teeth look too 
decidedly carnivorous. A sort of crocodile, 
thirty feet long, with a big body, mounted on 
high thick legs, is not likely to be friendly 
with our legs and bodies. Megalosaurus is 
his name, and, doubtless, greedy is his 
nature. Mercy upon us ! There s a young 
crocodile flying ; look at his long jaw and 
sharp teeth ; he is sweeping down upon 
us, stretching his long neck out. He touches 
ground, not after us, but yonder little kan 
garoo, no bigger than a rat. But now the 
fast little crocodile tucks his wings under 
his arms they work on an enormously long 
little finger he tucks his wings under his 
arms, and begins running on four legs, as if 
he really were a little crocodile, and not a bird. 
Megalosaurus spies him ; Megalosaurus is after 
him; away he runs into a lake of water, 
swimming there like a fish ; and now lands, 
takes flight, and perches on a tree. Mar 
vellous little crocodile ! bird, beast, and fish, 
as to its powers ; reptile alone by nature ; 
he s the Pterodactyl, a strong, massive 
creature, but, luckily, though large, he is not 
a giant. For a giant, there s your reptile, 
the Iguanodon, with bones about eight times 
stronger than an alligator s bones, thirty feet 
long, and half as tall again as the tallest 
elephants. Don t fear. You are not a vege 
table ; he will not eat you. All manner of 
crocod lian monsters we stumble over as we 
make Laste back to the ship. 



Now we are afloat, look there, at that black, 
muddy-looking lump of skin, with an immense 
eye in it ; nothing but that huge eye and a 
breathing hole above the surface. The socket 
of that eye is a yard and a half round. Now, 
look under the water ; there s a jaw and set 
of teeth ! a jaw, sir, six feet long. Twenty 
feet, or so, behind his glaring eye, you see 
where his tail works as he shoots along. The 
Phantom only can keep pace with him. 
There s no defensive armour on a reptile like 
that ; he is the monarch and devourer of 
whatever he surveys in the way of meat ; 
and what an eye for a surveyor ! He is an 
awful gentleman to meet when he is looking 
for a dinner, that same Herr Ichthyosaurus. 
Sharks there are plenty of; but what are 
sharks ? Sharks are mere sprats to us, among 
these reptile monsters. If you please, we will 
get up that creature with a pretty shell which 
looks extremely like a nautilus ; it is an am 
monite. You may haul, too, for little fishes, and 
find sundry molluscs, bivalves and univalves. 
Lo ! you have caught also a great fellow of a 
cuttle-fish, who has something to squirt out of 
his ink-bag. An antediluvian cuttle-fish : no 
animals are of the exact kind we left behind 
us in the days when we dwelt among men. 
The skeleton in its tail it leaves as a legacy to 
geologists, by whom it is received under the 
name of belemnite. 

Farther back we go into the depths of 
time, and pick up beautiful stone-lilies, 
animals on stems looking like lily-cups, 
and having thirty thousand bits of stone 
jointed within a single skeleton. There are 
some fish, but fewer reptiles now. The 
shores look desolate. On yonder strip of 
sand run a few lizard-like reptiles, one 
with a turtle s beak, and one with tusks. 
Rhychosaurus and Dicynodon they are called. 
But yonder walks a novelty ; a frog as large 
as a rhinoceros ; a frog as to its large hind 
legs, and its mouth ; otherwise very much 
a crocodile. There he goes towards the water, 
and some birds alight upon the sand to dress 
their feathers. The birds fly off; the huge 
frog plunges in ; and after millions of years 
the footmarks they make now, with the ripple 
of the tide and the impression of the shower 
that is now falling on the soft sand, shall be 
presented to the eyes of men. The birds shall 
be believed in by the footmarks they have 
made, though not a bone of them exist : the 
reptile shall be called a Cheirotherium, be 
cause his footmarks oddly simulate the im 
pression of a great human hand ; his huge 
bulk shall perish into oblivion, but that strip 
of sand across which he has walked shall tell 
his story for him. 

We approach a black shore, and sail under 
the smoke and ashes of a huge volcano ; on 
rounding a point of rock we see another. By 
this time we have travelled back through the 
whole secondary period, and are about to pass 
into the remotest ages of the antediluvian 
world. Kocks, tracts of country, hundreds of 
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up to modern times ; that is to say, geologi- j request at burials ; but seasons of general 



cally speaking, to the Deluge : then, taking 
-oo l heart, and nerving ourselves for a long 
pull, and a strong pull, we row gallantly into 
51, and to within sight of Saint Paul s. 



THE BOHEMIAN SCHOOLMASTER. 
HERR HOLUB was the sub-tutor of our village 



and pestilential diseases are few and far 
between ; and the worthy usher was compelled 
to look out for various sources of gain to 
defray the expenses which his position in 
society, as one of the Honoratiores of the 
village, entailed upon him. Waistcoats, 
tobacco, a pinch of siiuff now and then, 
and a Sunday coat, were objects for the 
attainment of which Herr Holub exerted all 



school in Bohemia. He dwells in my recollec 
tion as the thundering Jove, the Frederic Le- j his ingenuity. He conducted the correspon- 
maire, and the wizard Jacobs of my boyhood. ! dence among the illiterate in our own and 
He was engaged as second and extraordinary j the neighbouring village. He wrote the 
usher to Herr Melitka, the schoolmaster of ! letters of maid-servants to their mothers or 
cur parish, and his lodging and board were | lovers ; of parents to their daughters who 



found for him, because Herr Melitka was 
too old, too fat, and too rich to exert 
himself. The instruction, moral and religious 
training, of our youths devolved on Herr 
Holub, and his superior in office, the chief 
usher. 



were out in service, or to their sons and their 
grandsons in Poland or Hungary ; he made 
petitions, reclamations, and protests, to the 
various authorities which decided on the 
fates of Bohemian villagers ; and he used to 
boast, that his pen found him not only in 



Hurr Holub had the use of an attic in the I tobacco, but in boots also. He was, moreover, 
school-house ; but in summer he was bound ! a musician, and a performer on almost any 
to divide 
Fran Sell 
potatoes were elm mined upon 



&gt;use ; but in summer he was bound : a musician, and a perlormer on almost any 
it with the grass and clover for the j instrument, from the fiddle down to the 

ihulmeisterm s goat : cabbage and j trumpet. His performances at church were, 
were chummed upon him, in au- I of course, part of his duty. For these Herr 



tuinn, winter, and throughout the year. The 
second usher s " chamber " was considered 
as the airiest, and most eligible place to dry 
the household linen. On Saturdays, Herr 



Melitka was paid ; but on Sunday evenings 
he used to play the clarionet to the dances of 
the villagers, whenever they requested and 
paid for his services. 

But to think that the respected instructor 



Holub s attic became the orchestra of the j 
village-musicians, for their rehearsals of sacred j of my youth laboured solely for the mere 
music for Sunday morning, and of waltzes and | lucre of gain, would be doing him grievous 
gallops for the ball on Sunday afternoon. I wTong indeed. That praiseworthy perse- 
Herr Holub took his meals with the family ; j verance which enabled him to eke out, not 
but while the family had good coffee, Herr j only the bare necessities, but the decencies,. 
Holub and the chief usher were regaled with | also, of life, by dint of his multifarious avoca 
tions, inspired him to practise the arts of pen 
manship and music, wholly irrespective of 



a decoction of carrots, barley, and chicory. 
At Ihe dinner table, Herr liolub had soup, 
boiled beef, and vegetables ; but the appear 
ance of the " Brateu," or roast, was the signal 
for his leaving the table. As for supper, the 
Frau Schulmeisterin was of opinion that a 
sub-usher had no claim whatever to the 
honours of that convivial meal. An allow 
ance of two candles a month in summer, and 
of the same number per week in winter, was 



the sordid considerations of " groschen und 
kreutzer." He copied and re-copied the notes 
which he had made of the lectures in the train 
ing-school at Prague, until his manuscripts 
were wonder-works of neatness and elegance ; 
and the " True Correspondence for Lovers," 
which he found in the book-case of the Herr 
Amtmann, and which he forthwith proceeded 



made to Herr Holub, and in December and | to borrow, was, in the course of a few months, 

converted into a manuscript which would have 
done honour to any monk of the twelfth cen 
tury. His studies in the science of music 
were equally unremitting, but not equally 
noiseless to the disgust of the Frau Schul- 
meisterin, who hinted that nothing could be 
more unpleasant and heathenish than fiddle- 
practice at that witching hour of night when 
all good Christians ought to be asleep. 

In the midst of these various occupations, 
it is almost a marvel that Herr Holub should 
have found leisure from time to time to pro- 



.] anuary a few logs of wood were daily thrown 
into the black furnace of his brick stove. Thus 
fed, enlightened, and warmed, he was cheered 
by the hope of advancing in the course of 
years to the dignity and emolument of a chief 
ushership ; to the sole and undivided pos 
session of an attic, the addition of "Braten" 
to his dinner, and the enjoyment of i 



beer and a sandwich for supper, in addition to 
a stipend of thirty florins, in notes, per annum.* 
It is, however, self-evident that hope, 
though it might sustain Herr Holub, could 
not provide him with raiment. Nor are ushers, 
in this our time, like the lilies of the field. It 
is true that Herr Holub s bass voice was in 



* The repudiation of the Austrian Debt, in 1811, 
created a fictitious currency of "Gulden Scliein " 



menade the main street of our village, 



to pr 
, and 



by 



a judicious course of bowing and scraping, 
to conciliate the good-will of the wealthier 
and more influential of its inhabitants. His 
ulterior objects were, firstly, the acquisition 

Tin* in notes are equal to about twenty florins in the f P rivat , 6 P U P ils &gt; an . d &gt; secondly, the ,lis- 
rren* coin of the realm, or two pounds in English money. COVery OI a being, amidst the leiuale popu- 
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who would coiid.-sceii.; 

it-lier. He waa 
,1. Although oppressed 
by the coiiijK-tition &lt;.f the .-hi.-i u&gt;li.-r. he 
foun.l some families willing t.i .-n 
extra services for their children, a tin 
one-and-a-half florin* jr month, i .ut his 
endeavours to timi a soft and feeling female 
heart, aiul to .-ip|.r..pi nu- the same to 
elusive urn;, thii"h often seemingly sue 
never led in anv favourable result. 
Hoi lib, however, waa truly great. 1 1 
"adversut major;" each successive disap- 
p- i. ::!. served but to enhance ti 
torious assurance of his gait, and the i 
tenderness of the cast in his eye. 

About the time when Herr ilolub had been 
ten years attached to our village, I waa a 
small urchin of six, he was always pronienadin _: 
in front of our house ; the fact was that a | &gt;\ &lt; -t i y 
young cousin of my mother s had conn- i 
live with us, and to this wicked youngwi. 111:111 .- 
!....: Herr Holub had resolved to lay a 
formal siege. His plan of operations was 
worthy of his great mind, although I, who 
record hia deeds, was doomed to become the 
medium of his passion. May my fate be 
a warning to all little boys with pretty 
cousins ! 

On a fine summer s evening, when I had 
just succeeded in harnessing six young ladies 
and gentlemen to a long string, and at tin- 
very moment I was setting off with them at 
a slapping pace round the statue of St. John of 
N epomuk, in our market- place, we were sur- j 
pi i - 1 by the appearance of ilerr Holub ; who, 
leaning against one of the acacia trees in our i 
vicinity, was intently bent upon inspecting 
tho method of our sport. My companions 
belonged to the usher s class, and had some 
exj&gt;erience of that wholesome severity which j 
pervaded his system of education. They no i 
sooner saw him than they took to their heels ; I 
and, by so doing, they upset me, their driver, i 
and flung me against the sharp granite stej&gt;s | 
which served as a pedestal to the statue of i 
roil saint and protector of our country. 
ied lustily, for the red, hot blood was) 
11 my cheeks ; but who can under- ! 
Htand my dismay, when, rising, I found myself j 
face to lace with Herr Holul&gt;, who readily 
embraced the opportunity of obtaining an 
introduction to &lt;mr 1, 

"Reckl -.s child." said he, in a tone of 
authoritative mildm -s&gt;, while he lillipped 
away the snuff which stuck in the tips of his 
lingers ; " ivckless child ! these, th,.,,, are the 
consequences of thy di.s..l).-ilience. If thy 
teachers I ought to say, thy par." 
teachers, it seems, thoii hast, iioiu exhorta 
tions had prevailed with the.-, ihou woiil.Ist 
vife and fret 

Saying which, he produ 1 a r.-.l 

han.lkerchict . which lie tied round niv foiv- 
.n. I, taking niv hand, he led me to my 

Three Shilling*. 



chil.l," quoth the worthy 
timely piv-cnr,- ami ;i.-.-;- aii.-.-, 1 am ci. 
that his lite woiiM lia\. fkllon a sad . 
his reckless c" 

Mr. liolub 1 K impressive speech, and my 
own cries, soon l.roii _ h; ail the inmates 
house to the spot. My father \&lt; 
beat me, our old nurse gave me a lump of 
sugar, and the pretty cousin wiped th 
from my cheeks ; while Herr Ilolub ex] 
on the imperative necessity of my U i 
to school. His impressive manner ana sage 
remarks produced a favourable effect 
even on my cousin ; and when he repeated 
his visit, a few days afterwards, he found 
the wound in my head in a fair way of healing, 
and my parents prepared to sac i. 
of my infancy to the persuasion 
tive eloquence. He saw his advanta. 
what is more, he followed it up. 

" I ran Meisterin," said he, why &lt;l. 
send the boy to school } And yet," 1: 
tinned, he is young, and it is not easy, 

i, to get young children well taught and 
tak. n care of. They never learn anything iu 
this school of ours." 

And Herr Holub enforced this B\\ 
condemnation with a pinch of snuff. 

" You are right," said my mother, 
children learn nothing at school ; and 
teaching them at home, why there is no 



oliib took another pinch, and 
.d your boy to school for discipline, 
and apply to an able and attentive teacher for 
private instruction, and, take my word 
you will be satisfied with the result." 

" But what is to be done with children that 
are good for nothing, and little vaga 
that won t learn ? " asked my mother, making 
a dead set on my ambition. 

" Then let the teacher alone for his m- 
replied Herr Holub, with great d 
" !&gt;&lt;&gt;st thou mean to learn, 
tinned he. 

I stared at him, blushed, and fell back upon 
the protection of my pretty cousin. Herr 
. who was beetle-bro\\ed and long- 
nosed, was quite as formidable. Was I to 
declare my readiness to learn, and thus offer 
my back to the merciless rod of the usher I 

If thou wilt but learn, I will 
large cake, and lots of si; .i&gt;icka, 

the nurse. 

Still Ihe-itated. Hut the preUyeo,;. 

" It thou wilt but learn, 1 11 love tliec ;" and 
ned the da;. led to go to 

school ! H-rr Holub (how I trembled to hear 
him say it .) promised to take me un 
special protection, and to devote an hour a 
day to my instruction at home. 

The following Monday was my first 
school-. - full of fat.-. Karly in 

LJie morning 1 was dres-.-d in my &gt; 
jacket and l I shoes and stock 

ings were put on my feet ; for uiy mother 
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protested that " there must be a difference," 
and a " Meister s " son ought not to go bare 
footed to school, like the children of wretched 
cottagers. From the closet, too, she fetched 
a small slate, which she had providentially 
purchased for me a few weeks after iny birth, 
and which now was tied to my neck with 
great ceremony ; and, finally, she took me by 
the hand and led me to the best room in the 
house. There, on the shelf, she showed me 
the image of St. Mikolas, with his golden 
mitre and crook, and beard of white cotton, 
amidst coffee-cups, pewter-pots, and japanned 
sugar-boxes. Behind him were two gilt 
devils, with their tongues of scarlet cloth 
lolling out of their mouths. I stood in the 
greatest awe of St. Mikolas. 

" Thou hadst better mind what thou art 
about," said my mother ; " look how St. 
Mikolas is staring at thee, and the two devils 
are only waiting for the word to fly at thee. 
So mind and be a good boy ! " 

My resolution to be a good boy was so 
sincere, that not even the nurse s presents of 
apples and cake could induce me to dry my 
tears ; and thus, with the slate dangling from 
my neck, the apples in my pocket, and the 
cake in my hand, I went on my way weeping. 
Herr Holub, who stood leaning against the 
of the schoolhouse, and who was 



taking snuff as usual, received me very 
graciously, and gave me his hand to kiss. I 
was too innocent to heed the movement, and 
the usher, bringing his hand in forcible con 
tact with my mouth, asked : " Hast thou 
not been told by thy parents to greet thy 
master with a respectful inclination, and to 
kiss his hand whenever thou happenest to 
come into his presence ? This once I pardon 
thy fault, but this once only." 

Saying which, and taking hold of my ear 
in a familiar and playful manner, he led me 
towards the school-room, which resounded 
with the shouts of half-a-hundred uproarious 
boys. He seized the lock as if to open the 
door, but took a second thought, and looked 
through the keyhole. Suddenly, a terrible 
noise, like the falling down of half-a-dozen 
heavy tables or closets, caused him to alter 
his plan of operations again, and to pounce 
upon and seize the rioters in the act. He 
rushed in, dragging me along by the ear. 
The uproar was hushed in a moment. There 
was a quick shuffling of a hundred bare 
feet, as every boy strove to regain his place. 
In the centre of the room lay the black 
ciphering board, which had been detached 
from the wall, and by its side Herr Holub s 
table, with its four clumsy less turned upwards. 

" Who did this 1 " cried Herr Holub, 
pinching my ear with all the energy of just 
indignation. " Who did this 1 " 

No answer. 

" I ask you once more ! Who did this 1 " 

Still the boys were silent. 

" Take care. If you make me angry, it will 
be the worse for you all ! Who did this 1 " 



" Nobody ! " said one of the boys, rising and 
trembling violently. 

"Am I to understand that the table and 
board have left their places without human 
agency ? " 

" Ye es ! " said the boy, and had his ears 
boxed for his impertinence. 

This powerful argument, and Herr Holub s 
threat to award a " pardus " to every boy in 
the room, proved more convincing than all the 
usher s persuasions ; and after many accusa 
tions and denials, the crime was falsely fixed 
on a juvenile Jew. 

Vain were Herzel Samuel s protestations. 
A cloud of witnesses were arrayed against the 
unfortunate Hebrew. 

" Herzel Samuel, come up ! " cried Herr 
Holub, turning up his coat-sleeves, and, in 
other respects, "clearing for action." He 
grasped a large ruler, the well-known and 
dreaded instrument of his justice. Next, 
sitting down on his stool, in the position 
prescribed by the ancient Sachsen Spiegel, he 
cast a terrible look at the trembling little 
Jew, and desired in an awful voice to know 
why he had done " all this mischief? " 

" By my life, sir, I did not do it. It was " 

He stopped at the name, for, in the farthest 
corner of the room, a fist was held up that 
of the real culprit. 

Herr Holub, who was a great admirer of 
equitable justice, compelled Herzel Samuel 
to raise the table, and hang the board up in 
its accustomed spot, a task evidently beyond 
his strength, and which he accomplished only 
after various unsuccessful attempts. When 
he had finished, 

" And now," Herr Holub said, " tell me 
why did you do this 1 " 

" You told me to hang up the board," 
quoth the Jew. 

" I ask why you took it down 1 " thundered 
the usher. 

All the boys laughed, and Herzel Samuel 
cried. 

" Bring the Bock, and purchase a broom," 
repeated he, taking a kreutzer from a very 
long and lank purse. 

The Bock and broom were soon in readiness, 
and Herzel Samuel s agony was prolonged until 
Herr Holub had read prayers. The Jew, who, 
during prayers, had been confined in an adjoin 
ing room (for his religion prevented his joining 
in an act of Christian worship), was then 
brought up again, and Herr Holub proceeded 
to belabour the centre of his person with that 
modicum of impressive blows, which to the pro 
ficient in Bohemian popular education is known 
by the technical appellation of a " Pardus." 

Herr Holub had just satisfied the claims of 
his duty and of justice, and Herzel Samuel, 
bearing the traces of his flagellation in his 
every movement, had just gained the last 
form, on which he, as an Israelite, was con 
demned to sit, when the door opened and 
admitted two stout men, whose appearance 
sufficed to petrify us with awe. These men 
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were t jarish, 

and ll.-i-i- .M.-liik:i, th- M-h-.olmaater. We 
were all hu.-h. -I int.. a deathlike stillness. 

I V. 

"A* wli.-n &gt;-f.iiv the startled ejrea 
\\ nil tfiant *U-p, in 

One half of the boys neglected to rise from 

a 

is, and 

i.y &lt; 1 unil &gt;-show t. 
of revi ivne.- which tilled him ti.r the new- 

P 



re were sai.i 

. to til.- &lt;!&lt; 

i. I W.-LS C -rtaill, 

eaix ct at th.- 1. 

Bkfl llOUl". 1 .. 

had learned at school. 1 n-,,. 
Pardus." 

Thin&lt;,i were no tatter dtirir.^ my sob- 
sfinn-nt pupilage. I 

in tin- ..-h.iol, whatever he might mom 
al&gt;ro:id. I ll. nil- r and i 
and ti: i inds, equally 

lyrannv. U e all Miti- 



ii ii i lanci 01-11. ti.ju MUM e iiu , , &gt; . 

come to eay a few words 

bat h b 



rncameoeurnot,. unortunMo 

i i.u.-l. l,c iiinj,.,! in,, wii.in.r his ey pat-rnal d,-&gt;| .1 

I applykjg thcoSier to thai i,.-,r! l a "" nt ;u " 1 ku " 1 - al " 1 f&gt;nl - v " " 

v.iM.-i, ha.l Miff.-iv.l from th.- ^eihopeowwia 

I anlu-: B n wa*l,v DO &lt;i " 1 lr ; tu llK " l; ; 

" 



bat he begged that" H.-rr &gt;: "" ; " Ui:il v 

Uolul. would, for the present go on with hu fa "" 1 - v - "" :i 
lesson. Tl," abet who had not ereo eo m - U-*ork, Be, 

oher ol thoce fe- .and - D which 

Men- M-litka.sat a B 006 """ I"" 1 

d his I. 

top .,! : ratted hi&gt; . th " 1: v "" 1 

(scarcely had oue. &lt; 

ate lessons, Herr llolnli \\ 
Jt. ! 

cases of an 
llect, 
" i-ar.ius. Herr Uoiubs po.sition was l,v no ruiid.-sen.d t.. .-Im-ida: 

[Triable, Tl,. known to be V Pmg the pertl^ *. In some things 

drink, but he was also s , !ook.-r on than a principal 

opposed to injustice of any kind. even, in The a - OIlt : - al&gt;le how much w ippi"g 

a boy , in otla-rH. Thank 

arrst child," .-;,: 1 II. rr ir.,lul s tu 11 "" rz &gt;1 S; "" 1 "- 1 - ; "" i "^ r 
" what 

! H. !/.-], soM.in.r. Holuh eini^tied th- vials of his wnA 

ij private stipend 

"Tschi I I" 1 "lonth. and last, not least, than! 

tt Ml tzi! Tltoti art a "ood and "di.-hments of my pretty -,-.. 

-;it th..u must not crv wh-u Wt r " l" r " iu "l {l&gt; develop therns.lv.-&gt; in the 
-; ,,,, f,, r t ],v i, . and without th- 

-ittrrlv.aiid J lll n H " lu1 :II ! 
I kn.,wii.. what Wl 1: &lt;ii(1 not 

Herr Holub. folding his hands, and t;ik " ! morthstoni 

-:at.-.l that II. -r/.ci "iiniabet; aad in two jmn 

. good and .,1,,-dient ; but that S I M&lt;11 "&gt; w:t . v tli -ou-h a!, 

nduetfd himself l,y ,,v,-r- "" :U1 ll&lt;&gt; " k - h:|li - iu-reovcr.au i 
table, and pulling 



; it In 



and that he had been 



: : .&gt; head 

1 i. 1 .i- . i 


yon i the reason of my 

:.is windiiw h.-ai.i 
a this room look in that fellow. 



name, 1 think }&gt;::: ,! vagabonds 

taL: . ,,,t the board 

iil happen as l t 

:i.-t send the boys away, and let 
those ; 

primand i ct-r,- n .., a g^i 

Holub. 



Bowrinj;\ 



notion of nambera, and of the 



i. 



I had mad.- some pro&lt;rrrs.s in tlr 
art of writing; 1-nt witi ortho 

graphy, I was til in 
snaiv and a d.-lu-iioii. j lerr Holul., ],. . 

1 entered ti 
j id stt-p of a &lt;-..;, ,|in-rr. 
\.-red me up to ; .a, in 

whose class my scientific attaint: 

: -h. 

To l.e ft.lmitt.-d to H.-rr M.-litka s class 

vw childr. : 

: it. for th- majority of my littl 
panions pa.ss,-d th.- tim- K-t 



and twelfth year 



under the rod 
luh, win-re th.y learned 

" 



:._ . writing, and";, 
. tln-ir tax 
write ti 
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responsible for the slowness of their advance 
ment. These children came to school in 
November and attended it up to March. But 
in spring, summer, and autumn, they stayed 
away to take care of the goats, or of the 
]i jiise, or to nurse their little brothers and 
sisters while their parents worked in the 
fields. On their return to school, in winter, 
the children had, of course, fogotteu the 
lessons of the last season, and Herr Holub 
had to begin again with his explanations of 
letters and infliction of "Pardus," Only a 
few of the more industrious and docile were, 
every year, declared to be fit and proper to 
"go up to Herr Melitka." 

Herr Melitka was a man of great severity, 
especially with respect to the " Schulgeld " or 
" school-money." On Saturdays he made his 
appearance in the class, for the purpose of 
collecting this money. On these occasions he 
held a list of the scholars in one hand, and a 
long leathern purse in the other. He was 
accompanied by his wife, the Frau Sclmllehre- 
rin, armed with a large ruler. He sat down 
by the table, and with the list before him, he 
called the children one after another by name. 
Those who deposited their week s groschen 



sub-usher and three as chief-usher. Herr 
Melitka relied upon him. He spoke little, 
but lie coughed a great deal. His method was 
very simple. Everything was to be leaim-d 
by heart as it Btood in the books. Herr 
Kuckawy was not fond of explanations, and 
much less of making a scene. He never made 
an inquiry into any disorderly conduct, but he 
punished the whole of a form, or every boy in 
the school, by compelling them to kneel on 
peas, or to stand up for two or three hours at 
a time. The adjustment of very important 
cases was left to the Frau Schulmeisterin and 
her ruler. 

Herr Kuckawy commenced his lessons by 
making the boys repeat the paragraphs which 
they had learned by heart. For this purpose, 
he examined all the windows, to prevent any 
thing like draught, sat down, put a piece of 
sugar-candy into his mouth, and said, " First 
form." 

The first form advanced, and Herr Kuckawy 
put the question of the day, to which each 
boy was expected to give exactly the same 
answer. Then came the second, third, and 
fourth form, and finally, the last and fifth ; viz., 
Herzel Samuel, the only so-called " infidel," 



on the table were praised as good and orderly j whose seat was removed from those of his 
children, and received a " good mark " for j school-fellows. Poor boy ! he had much to 
every groschen they paid. But those who, j suffer. Having on one occasion resented a 
when called upon, were not ready with their ; gross affront put upon him by the sauciest 
coin, were denounced as " dissolute and reck- j of our school-mates, poor Samuel received 
less vagabonds ; " they lost all their good a thrashing from every boy in the school, 
marks, and crosses were set against their Happily, however, Herr Kuckawy entered 
names as signs of " laziness and of disre- at the very nick of time to see him bleeding 
spectful behaviour." But if, after being thus j and sprawling on the floor, made a speech, 
warned, the groschen was again wanting in and appealed to Frau Melitka for the cas- 
the following week, Herr Melitka subjected the tigation of the self-constructed propaganda, 
culprits to a very summary and, sometimes, Frau Melitka was the common executioner to 
efficacious proceeding. In cases in which j our school ; and, on this occasion, she handled 
there were just reasons to doubt the solvency j her ruler with a dexterity and devotion most 



of the parents, the Frau Schulmeisterin bade 
the insolvent child hold out its hand, which 
she belabored with the ruler, to the tune of, 
" Boy why didst thou not bring the 
mon ey ] " But when the parents were 
known to be well off , a writ of attachment 
was issued and executed forthwith by Herr 
Melitka, and the body of the child remained 
confined in the school-room, until the debt 
was duly paid by the parents. The above 
were almost the only occasions on which Herr 
Melitka appeared among the children that 
were entrusted to his care. Now and then, in 
deed, he would come with the Herr Pfarrer to 
inquire into some very great crime, and to 
punish it with a Pardus. He, in short, super 
intended the departments of finance and of 
justice ; that of public instruction was given 
up to the chief usher, Herr Kuckawy, and 
the Frau Schulmeisteriu. The latter super 
intended the reading and the lessons in com 
position, for the sake of the paper which she 
was thus enabled to collect, and which, at the 
end of the year, fetched a good round sum 
trorn the grocer. 

Herr Kuckawy had lived fifteen years as 



delightful to witness. 

From all I have said, it must appear to 
every one, that my education was altogether 
unexceptionable ; for be its merits whatever 
they may, no one of those concerned was 
able to find fault with it. And when the 
third year drew to a close, and I had com 
pleted my ninth year, it was solemnly an 
nounced that I, and several other boys of 
an equally ripe age, should take a formal 



leave of school, on 



occasion of the 



grand examination. That examination was 
to come off with more than usual solem 
nity and splendour. Many weeks before, 
there were dark rumours of a " Herr Kanoni- 
cus" from Prague, and two Deans from 
Moseritz, who were expected to be present, 
and who were to sleep, the Herr Kanonicus 
at the parsonage, and the two Deans at the 



house of Herr Melitka. 
the great day, as late 



And on the eve of 
ten o clock at night, 



there was a grand burst of music from the littl 
square in front of the parsonage, announcing 
the arrival of the very reverend guests. 
Every soul in the place ran out to see them, 
and there, just before the Herr Pfarrer s door 
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We foilll l rill the : -ill- village 
.!. with tin- ni iMc glued 
1 im.-nts. while a lot of SIOS 
. ImliliiiLT Up little 
: , \ ; 1 1- rr Holub 
i -i..u. tte, and Hcrr Melitka and 
ted thf dignitaries it thf 
Chnn-li with l..\v salaams, whilf tie- villai." 
population pressed round to kiss their hands. 
-. . indow in the school-lions,, was bril- 
liantlv illumi II. -rr Holub s garret 
Hpoited a .-mall pier.- of candle 
Kiveall. NVed 1 a.ld. that the f,-,ti\ 1 
,111.4 elosecl with a cold eollatioll, whiell 

uithoiit hi-r ruler) 
to ntl -r to the very revereii.l 
: i.it on the following nioniinj- i 


in my ear. With his a.-- iuiu--d 

i Silber 

i : yal Road to 

Thus did llerr Holuli crown the good 
work he had eoininenr,-,! \vl,,-n he picked me 
up in the 00 : and I t:, 
opportunity publicly to testify to hi- : 
aii l my own ^rntitude. .A- f-r mj 

. jilted llilll. 


Till-: VICAK OK ST. CAUKAIi 

TllK parish of St. Can-aba.- F .-LK 1; 
int.. a 
.. it had alwa\- i 



wi h the Min, and wrapped mv well-thumbed 

}M,,ks in clean white paper; and lony before rabas had possessed a clean ( 

the appoint. -.1 time, we all my father, three f,.,-t distant from a sew 

mother. OOttmn and nurse, divs-rd in" our Sun- that was not always goim; to 

inn like so many felons and win. h was not looked to at all. 



hour of execution marched to tin- 
to oiler the lirs! fruits of rnv learning 



ntlemen had pro.; 
ful henna of figures, called stati.- 



to the gentlemen from Prague. F.,r it had particulars respecting the chi-mical a: 

i tha- 1 was to address tin- the air and water in the parish of St .&lt; arrak-is, 

the end of the i-xaminat ion. Hcrr had elicited strong ajiplaus.- at the Bagstraw 

Holuh had eomp.-s.-d the s|,,-,-ch. .-,,1,1 repeat. -.1 Literary and Scientific Aasoci: I 

it to n \-i-rv dav for the last six weeks. LT.-nt li-nian had satisfactorily proved that a 

On that f.-Mive" day everything was -rand, doe; expired under the vapour of I 

clean, and imposin&lt;_ . ilerr Holuli shone in a t rated alkaline poison, whic-li w; s found 

liraii new suit of lilack. He had a r.-splen- largely distrilnitecl through tin- same happy 

and waterproof hoot-. The MQOol- diatriet. Nevertheless, things went on in the. 

ro..ni had I .-.-n si-nil)l-d. and the -\valls di- same way ; the h- hey had 

vcM.-d of their time-honoured tapestry of never l.een new a supi^sition wliich" was 

Scarlet-cushioned chairs from the rendered highly prohahle hy the ol.l. angular 

Chun-h ha.l heen plaoe.l for the vi.sitors ; a;id faces of the children who .-ported in the 

on th- tal&gt;le in front of the chairs lay a v.-rv L utters. or wore life away in the factories of 

-y. All the children and their St. ( arrak-m Fields. 

w.-re. like our own familv. in th ir i eople helon^in^ to the uj.per circles" 

Sunday clothes. In short, iferr Holub W:LS had In-ard that there was such a place as 

quite right when he remarked that all ranks St. ( arral.as Fields, and that it was a large, 

and all daMM -oml.ined to do honour to this dirty place, filled with dii 

grand educational jul ilee. :k very early, and left .tl woi k. ve-y 

The examination commenced. The reve- late, and were always having the typhus 

rend L,niest8 sat down, looked at the muster- fever, which was so dreadfully c. 

roll, and th pylxioks, and produe.-d &gt;ilv.-r an&gt;l who never read the i;il&gt;le. : 

h they offered to the H"rr their childr.-n, and never did any of r 



The cleverest Iw.VS Were called Up 

and examined l,y Herr Meli tka, while | 

-y and Holuli stood at their elbows to 
proiup? th.-m. in case of net-d. Never were 

more welcome or i essary. In due 

-:..-ak ; and, obedient 

t-&gt; the inMruetioiis 1 had reeeivc.l, I stood up, 
made four Ix.ws to the four quarters of the 
iiiini-net-d : 

! .-hly Iloiioui 



at this juncture I b--&lt; am.- 
: forgot all 1 had I 
I repe.v a day" and th,- 

i d their heads, as much 

)iitradietiug such 

a self-evident prop.,-.; on. I le : 
what iniLrht hav.- bee-.m.- of m 
not Uerr Holub crej&gt;t near me and whispered 



things whic n oil _ llt to be &lt;lolie. 



IL ladies 



had shudd red at hearing of it ; and a fashion 
able Member of Parliament, wh 
taking the chair at fashionable charity-school 
gl, assured L idy Lucia tie Montmo- 
rency while paying iier for an egg-slu-ll 
1 with g... 

air in behalf 

of the Distressed Crochet Workers "that it 
: ,rrid low. 

ami hard work were not 
the oni . . which S-. 

The minds of its inhabitant-, were as 

unhealthy as their the air they 

i. There was a church, to be sure; 

B won- 

derful tlistance from : 

wanted it. There - r two Infant 

schools, which f the children out 
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of the gutter, and a better sort of National 
school, which was, however, as inadequate to 
the numbers requiring its aid, as the church 
itself. The inhabitants were looked upon 
witli a kind of indignant pity by those who 
were acquainted with their situation ; and 
Mr. Joseph Boomaway, the great political 
economist, who had expressed his conviction 
that a servant, on four pounds a year, might, 
by care and economy, die worth twenty thou 
sand pounds, gave up St. Carrabas in despair ; 
exactly as a person who has never learnt to 
swim, cannot understand that there can be 
any difficulty, till he is thrown into the 
water. 

Yet, wonderful were the riches heaped up 
by the toils of the St. Carrabas community. 
Marvellous was the manufactured produce 
wrought by the almost anatomical and stunted 
forms which made up three parts of the quota 
of its inhabitants. Those who saw the silks, 
velvets, and cottons, in their daintiest fashions 
and moat elaborate patterns, in the fairy-like 
encasements of glass and bronze which once 
were called shop-windows those young ladies, 
whose dresses were so soft that it was a luxury 
to brush against them in a waltz, little dreamt 
that so much sickness, dirt, and disorder had 
been spent in their manufacture. 

But it has often been remarked, that reform 
arises at the seasons, and from the quarters, 
where it is least expected. It was so with St. 
Carrabas. Its dull, heavy brickwork, circular- 
windowed church had fallen into disrepair ; 
in fact, its dirty stone-coloured pews, with their 
sham mahogany tops, (profusely carved with 
the names and initials of a sleepy congregation) 
were eloquent, though silent, evidence of the 
general state of things. The vicar, who was 
much too wise to live in so healthy a neigh 
bourhood, had left it, for the most part, in the 
hands of clerical gentlemen who did " occa 
sional duty," receiving two guineas for their 
Sunday officiating. As to the other supposed 
duties of a clergyman, in visiting, teaching, 
catechising, and a thousand other genuine 
apostolic offices, few people in St. Carrabas 
had ever heard of them ; consequently few 
people complained of their absence. 

About this time the new Bishop of St. 
Martin s began to do some real good, and to 
talk about, agitate for, and subscribe to, baths 
and wash-houses, and to take other means for 
teaching people godliness, by commencing 
with the more outward lesson of cleanliness. 
Many people had cried out against the 
bishop ; and sometimes with reason, but all 
united in admiring him for his zeal on the 
present occasion. His unceasing activity, 
earnestness, and liberality, began to commu 
nicate their influence to others ; and people 
wondered to see the %xcellent, self-supporting 
establishments in which the Goddess of Health 
began to be worshipped ; while no one missed 
the guinea or two which he had invested for 
a purpose so obviously useful. 

Fortunately, St. Carrabas was in the Bishop s 



diocese, and its vicar and other authorities 
began to attract unenviable notice. A gen 
tlemanly, but unmistakeable remonstrance, 
brought the vicar back from his "stall" at 
Eastminster ; and, his conscience proving too 
strong even for his cathedral indolence, the 
Rev. Samuel Grassgrow gave up the living of 
St. Carrabas to a worthier successor. About 
the same time the neighbouring parish of 
Dogwash also changed its vicar, and changed 
for the worse ; meeting with a gentleman who 
carried the Rubric to excess, emptied the 
church of its congregation ; and finally, went 
to live on the sea-coast for his health. The 
fact was, people said that his head was going. 

But the new Vicar of St. Carrabas was a 
different kind of man. Report spoke highly 
of his splendid academical career, and few lite 
rary societies were not proud of his member 
ship. But the people of St. Carrabas did not 
want learning, and the Rev. Botolph Fleming 
did not trouble them with it. He was a 
desperate man of business, had regular hours 
for everything, never omitted anything, never 
made misstatements, and never apologised for 
anything. He talked to men, not according 
to his own knowledge or views of a subject, 
but in language calculated to teach them to 
think for themselves ; he appealed only to 
evidences with which his hearers ought to be 
acquainted, and never used the word " heretic," 
because a man could not understand hard 
words and doubtful traditions. He was in a 
parish where everyone was working, and was 
here, there, and everywhere ; at one hour 
speaking words of ready, sensible kindness to 
ragged urchins ; at another, sitting as president 
on a board for forming a school for the very 
same urchins ; and, late at night, writing hard 
at one of the powerful and brilliant pamphlets 
which were fast bringing reform to the ill- 
favoured region of St. Carrabas. 

Old ladies, who had thought only of the 
nuisance of living anywhere near so dirty a 
place, began to pay large cab-fares, in i-ainy 
weather, sooner than miss the vicar s charity 
sermons (and they were numerous let us 
rather say, his sermons told no tale but that of 
charity) ; wealthy tradesmen, who kept their 
villas at Holloway, gave up their insinuations 
against church-rates, and were almost glad to 
be asked for a subscription. Still wealthier 
men, manufacturers, found themselves equally 
unable to withstand the tact and business 
like common-sense with which the Rev. 
Botolph Fleming forced them to believe that 
an unhealthy, filth-polluted neighbourhood is 
ill calculated to produce active and efficient 
workmen. Model lodging-houses began to 
rear their lofty piles of windows upon windows ; 
dirty hucksters shops found red-herrings sell 
less rapidly than before ; holiday " excursions" 
were talked of, and actually took place ; and 
St. Carrabas seemed as though its inhabitants, 
born and bred in the murky caverns of the 
earth, had gradually been brought to the 
radiant and nourishing light of the sun. 



TflK . 
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I in its own 
\-&gt;ted iitt -i i-its " began to 

d begat 

and fed tli. -in should U- fir 

horse | - that i lii. 

pavement, :i elmrehyapl in which the dead 

their lir^i floor windows, all found an i- 
ing adversary in r 
houses, and other establishments ev. 
resix-. summarily to iin end. 

Athei- ies were shamed into 

silence; publications, in \vhi--ii i-li.-:]. 
ment \\.-t, .inKincd \vitli moral dest: 
were driven, as bad Btock, into the 
alleys, which even old St. Carrabas lia 
with h 

It would be a foolish exaggcr 

r:d a more foolish one to asset 

&gt;ble and mighty changes v. 
all at once, or without much &gt;]&gt;!" 
1 ion that at times would t 
Meat. Sevi i 
in this arduous, but most fruitful lab" 

assistance or reformation. Those who saw 

. -rend liotolph Fl. iiiin_ chatting at an 
I -nty. with a few s.-l.-.-t wits or first- 

iiolars of the day, little thought how 
many hours of his daily life were spent 

those who were dead to wit or I 
nliij , I nit whose minds were as precious as 

Thanks to human nature ! this admirable 
priest, this true, practical Christian, had 

of supporters in his glorious exertions. 

merchants who hail remained steeled 
to misery, because they understood it not, 
relaxed their hatred of poverty, and their 
purse-strings also. Flippant j&gt;eople found 
themselves look ridiculous when they at 
tempted to shirk the opportunities o 
good which were presented to them. Al 
though the Rv. Botolph Fleming was too 

need and too wise to spend a farthing 

above his income, he drew haadaomely from 

his ow ; . and tor what 

A spirit of 

I no one marvelled 

when :i lurches 

appear. .! in rapid progress. ! 
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left to him. 
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i:ishing young 

n*n, who had more of dress than 
and wl talked, 

found it so, to the cost of, in some case*, four- 
and twenty hours peace of mind. 

I 

vokingly pretty, wn.- : 

clever. " &gt;!..- ill. When a little 

girl, she dressed her doll as well as sh 
wards dressed herself. Sh* had nt-ver dis 
played her juvenile scholarship by asking her 
younger schoolfellows to spell c. I. B. &gt; 

T. O. R. A. N. E. O. U. S. Or 1. N. C. O. H. T. R. O. V. B. R.- 

T. I. a i.. K., but yet she always said her lessons 
well ; and when her mother died, and 1- 
only &lt;larling to comfort her noble husband. 
II-T became her teacher, and we need 
say little more. 



.-aw as much good and bad society, (we 
-I*-.-ik conventionally, of course) ; wait/ 
lightfully and sang delightfully at a par 
was up early the next morning to visit some 
infant, charity, or Sunday school. No one 

ard her allude to the probable i 
of her leaving many an agreeable com] 
an early hour ; but many a sick sufferer c.,uld 
have told them. She belonged to no " select 
sisterhood," for they would have abhorred a 
yoiini: lady who wasn t afraid of dancii. 
nips. She did not adoj 
eccentricities of fashion, nor revive any play- 

_r-nun s sort of costume, but I 
wore whatever she thought became her, and 
look.-d like what other young ladies wore. 
She did not believe in tract-distributing, l.ut 
she never laughed at those who di i 
was not great at fancy fairs, but she made all 
her own clothes, thereby saving no small 
proportion of her papa s liberal " clothes and 
picket-money " allowance, and distributing it 
to a good purpose. Altogether, Miss Mar- 

i leming was as perfect a lady 
father was a gentleman ; and despairing of 
saying anything higher in her praise, we will 

matters of fact at once. 
Among all the many matters in which Miss 
ret was her papa s best help, one, which 
he had most at heart, was also her chiefest 
i care. This was what the newspapers called 
| a Refuge for the Destitute. 

A rough, well-built l&gt;riek and wood bttild- 
! ing, of large extent, and admirable ; 

sad but grateful title, 
j Some worn-out stabling, and the war 
of an :n rags, lx&gt;n- 



- cleanliness and cheerful look of 
homely plenty, presented a painful but wel 
come contrast to the poor onjects who daily 
/htly sought its nounty. 

" was not merely an in- 
:&gt;t for driving the de-titute and 
profligate fr 

mplovm.-nt for the j-.lice. in default 
of its answering that purpose. A rough, 
wholesome, plain meal or meals, an equally 
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rough, but equally clean bed, awaited the half- j She sang, played, danced, nay, we must con- 
starved wayfarer ; but there was more than ; fess it, flirted a little sometimes, all charm- 
this. There was a spirit a spirit clothed in j ingly, all in good spirits, and yet the " Refuge 
human form, endued with human feelings, i for the Destitute " lost none of her company, 
tenderly and quickly alive to hxirnan joys and People who didn t know her, thought her a 
sorrows ; a spirit that asked why they had sweet young lady ; people who did, thought 



come thither, whither they were going, and 
whether better hopes and amended prospects 
were likely to bless the change of place. 



her a pattern to women, an unobtrusiv 
creature, who did good almost as an amuse 
ment, and yet never made a fuss about any- 



Many came, many went away, and many j thing. Her father asked, and deferred to, her 



staid. Those who staid, astonished prejudiced 
people by their sudden change from ragged 
" tramps " to steady, hard-working operatives. 
The men got work, often hard and ill-remu 
nerated, but far better than the moral desola 
tion of the highway and the police-station. 
Some girls, from whom many highly virtuous 
and unapproachably respectable young ladies 
would have turned away with loathing, spoke 
of " Miss Margaret," and never spoke but 
with a homely prayer a prayer that angels 
carried to its fitting place of appeal. 

An excellent matron superintended the 
female portion of the establishment, and, 
with her for a companion, Mr. Fleming feared 
not to trust his daughter amongst females 
whom poverty, and perhaps profligacy, had 
cast down. The daughter of distress blessed 
the hand and heart that aided, the lips that 
comforted her ; the daughter of sin looked up 
to the lovely child of light, who spoke no word 
of reproach, and in her few words of kind- 



advice on many subjects ; yet when people 
spoke of her exertions, she only spoke of what 
her father was doing, and that moderately and 
modestly. 

Coupled with the " Refuge " was a " Ragged 
School," in which Miss Margaret was almost 
equally interested. It was wonderful how 
many stupid children children who could 
scarcely come to a clear understanding about 
their right and left hands displayed compara 
tive intelligence under their new instructress. 
Margaret loved teaching, and therefore taught 
well. If a preceptor can once seem pleased with 
his own task, the pupil learns readily enough. 
Even young ladies grow older and older, 
as time goes on. There is a time for getting 
married, and Miss Margaret s time might 
have come long since, but "papa was par 
ticular." Nevertheless, Margaret never made 
but one choice, and at that one " papa " made 
no demur, but gave his blessing, and not his 
blessing only, with a clear voice, and a willing 

iwoke to a consciousness of heaven. Aged j heart. But Margaret didn t leave home, 
men and women, crabbed and crossed with com- 1 nevertheless. Papa couldn t have spared her, 
fortlessuess, smiled at their own sufferings, ! and she loved no one well enough to desire to 
and prayed that their sweet-speaking teacher leave him. 

Increased cares, three charming children, 
(one of whom has just begun Latin under the 
care of his now slightly gray-haired grand- 



might never know an old age like their own. 
As to the children, children fell in love with 
Margaret wherever she went. Even the good- 
natured, steady, practical old Bishop of St. 
Martin s said, after a hearty dinner with the 
Rev. Botolph Fleming, "If Miss Margaret 
gets married, all the girls in the parish will 
be her bridesmaids, and the children will rifle 
Covent Garden Market for flowers." Scandal 
says, and we do not care to disbelieve it, that 
Miss Margaret took revenge that very same 
evening, by coaxing a large cheque out of the 
Bishop, while she was making a cup of tea 
for him and papa. Old Mrs. Chatterly, to 
whom Margaret always told everything, even 
says that the Bishop said something about 
marrying her himself of course, he meant 
performing the ceremony. 

To say that the Rev. Botolph Fleming 
loved his daughter tenderly, to exhaust all 
the poetical, rhapsodic^, and conventional 
phrases descriptive of pard \tal fondness, would 
be to little ^purpose. ( v her he found 



father,) a cherishing and cherished husband, do 
not make one tittle of difference in Margaret s 
private and public duties. As many poor 
people pray for her welfare, as many ignorant 
children turn their faces to the school- room 
door when she is expected, and yet her voice 
sounds as sweetly, and her fingers run over 
the keys as blithely as ever. Her eldest son 
(who the Bishop says will be sure to take a 
double first) was shamed out of his antipathy 
to "Qua3 genus," by a few visits to the 
Ragged School, and driven to enthusiastic 
emulation, by being compelled to teach there 
in. St. Carrabas is no longer a by-word ; in 
fact, people are beginning to find that industry 
and filth, handicraft and drunkenness, hard 
labour and ignorance, are not the Siamese 
twins they once supposed. 



Rumour 
hearty old 



ts to the translation of the 
shop of St. Martin s to a larger 



companion in all his dutiy, as well as in the i See, and to the Rev. Botolph Fleming as 



lighter endearments of fen^ale society at home. 
Her public duties for ve might call them so 



likely to take his place. Heaven knows, he 
does not covet it ; and Heaven knows it 



did not rob the breakfast and tea table of i cannot be beter bestowed. With unimpaired 



their sociable comforts ; even dainty little 
bits of cookery, the work of her hands, some 
times provoked a relish, when the fatigue of 
business had jaded even the vicar s energies. 



energies, increased experience, and high public 
character, he will be the best "Plea for Epis 



copacy 



alised. But then Margare* 



must go with him. 
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WHOLE HOGS. 



THK public market has beei: 
than usually remarkable f,.r t ran-act ions &lt;&gt;n 
the American principle in Whole ami indi- 



the Juvenile ] i 

L&lt;T.l bios in,- : Wliat are tin- .1 
Temperance Kail.!- -if Hope . 

Iiifautiin- Hi . &gt;rs i,f Man 
kind. In.! 1 &gt;. Hurrah ! hurrah . 



in-avy not young citizens beiiii. ] . 
approach I.. I ,ri-kness lia\ ing been m-nce, ami beiir_ r 1 iilly competent t 
. in anv part &lt;&gt;f it; luit, tin- trans- tln-iux-lvcs to anything for life ; ami it Wing 



actions, Mich a&gt; they have be.ji, have been 



.ely for Wli .li- Ho_ s. Tho.M- who may 
uly liav.- hail a retail inclination ! : 



the custom of such i 

~ iir_ r &gt;latf of unre 
bring tin-in u]i &lt;-U anli-iit spirits and 



I is. lim : -,., trotters, snout, ears, | beer (both of whk-li an- commonly k.-pl in 



or tail. liav&lt;- li.--n n-ijiiiivil to take tlio Wh..l- 

-jikiiiu r HOIK- of the otf al, Itut consenting 
il an&lt;l a ^ ooii dt-al of it too. 
It lias l&gt;een discovered that mankind at 
lar^c c-.-iu only lit- r.-^rn, -rated by a Tee-total 
i y a Peace Society, or by always 
dminu on \V_. -lai h-s. It is to be pai ticularly 
rked that either of these certain means 
nerat ion i&gt; D ted, if so much 



barrels, l&gt;ehind the door, .n tap, in a 
families. -xpi- ns .if tender 

of whom it is caleulated tliat seveii-eii:hth.&gt; 
always go to heil drunk); this is a 
show. So, a j.iin, Hurrah! hurrah! 

\Vli.&lt; ntleineii walking two and 

two, with nu-dals on their &gt;tom.-.elis ai&gt; 
in their button-holes ? These, Sir, ar,- ih- 
Committee. Are i: ,!i . hurrah. 



as a hair s-inva.lth of the tip of either ear of! One cheer more f,,r the Committee ; Hoo-o- 
that particular I ii; lie left out of the bargain, o-o-rah ! A i-iie t .-r f,,r the Keverend .lal..-/. 
(.Qualify your water witli a teii-spoonhil of Fireworks fond of speaking ; a cheer for th.- 
\vine..r1irainly~\ve li.-^j.anion alcohol and genth-nian with tin- stand-up collar, M 

DO virtue in Temperan.-.-. .Maintain a fond of speaking ; a cheer for the jvntlcmaii 

ntry at the gate of the &lt;Ju en s Talai.-e, with the mas-iv.- watch-chain, win. -. 

and it is utterly impossible that you can \&gt;e sweetly on the surrounding Fair, Mr. (ilii 

A HO much as the bone of a I fond of speaking ; a cli. ii.-r dirty 

mutton chop in the pot with your man who looks like a converted 

and you will never make another Eden out of lly;&gt;na. Mr. S.-r.ulu er f (jll d of speaking ; n 

i Harden. You must take the Whole cheer for the dark-eyed, broi 

Hog, Sir, and every bristle on him, or you and the Dove Delegate from America fond or 
the rest of mankind will never be regenerated, speaking ; a cheer for the swarm who follow. 

Now, without enquiring at present whether j blackening the procession, - 
means of r- -_;ein -rati-.n that are so easily from everywhere in general all good men 
rpniled. may not a little resemble the pair of all fond of - .i speak. 

dancing-shoes in the story, which the lady 1 have i object, 1 a- 

d by walking across a room in them. Hurrah, hurrah ! 

we will c,,n~ider t In- Whole Hog question from I The Reverend .JaW, Fireworks, and the 
another point of view. (great Mr. Gloss, and the popular Mr. Glib. 

First, stand aside to see the great Tee- and t i and the Dove 

total Pr...-e&gt;Mon come by. It is called a I ad the distil 

Tempej-aii.v Proci-ssion which is not an .-warm from everywhere, have ample oppor- 
plain word, but never mind tunity (and profit by it, too.) for speaking to 
that. Hurrah! hurrah! The tings are blue their h.-ai : there not, to- 

and the letters golden. Hurrah! hurrah! day. a &lt; Jraiid Dem 

:.t, straight- to-morrow, another Crand Demo:, 
forward, thorough]; well-meaniiiL . and ,-\ 
t-mplary iieople. four and tour, or two and (irand l"n .- i 



Hurrah . in:i r th II- iv are a great 
many children, al-o four and four, or two 



tation ; and, the dav alter tliat, a Grand Ag- 
( Jen.-ral 1 &gt;einonstra; i..n : and. : 



and two. Who are they ; Ti- . i Regenerative 
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Breakfast ; and, the clay after that, a Grand temperate state of mind ; also, that when a 



Associated Regenerative Tea ; and,thedayafte 

that, a Final Grand Aggregate Compounded 

United and Associated Steam-boat K ivn- 

Demonstration ; and do the Regenerators go 

anywhere without speaking, by the bushel 1 

Still, what offence to me ? None. Still, I 

am content to cry, Hurrah ! hurrah ! If the 

Regenerators, though estimable men, be the ! rnents, they set a most intemperate example. 

most tiresome men (as speakers) under j I even doubt whether an equal number of 

Heaven ; if their sincerest and best fol- drunkards, under the excitement of the 

lowers cannot, in the infirmity of human strongest liquors, could set a worse example. 

i "U w 1. ~ :~a:~i.: ~r i&gt; i. i,_ j. A.,.J T ij r. . j. *L i , 11 



thermometer stands at Fever Heat, it cannot 
claim to indicate Temperate weather. A man, 
to be truly temperate, must be temperate in 
many respects in the rejection of strong 
words no less than of strong drinks and I 
crave leave to assert against my good friends 
the Regenerators, that, in such gross state- 



nature, bear the infliction of such oratory, but 
occupy themselves in preference with tea 
and rolls, or resort for comfort to the less 
terrible society of Lions, Elephants, and Bears, 
or drown the Regenerative eloquence in the 
clash of brazen Bands; I think it* sensible and 
right, and still exclaim, Hurrah ! 

But how, if with the matter of such elo 
quence, when any of it happens to be 



heard, and also 1 



appena 



not to be a 



singular compound of references to the Bible, 
and selections from Joe Miller, I find, on 
drawing nearer, that I have some business ? 
How, if I find that the distinguished swarm 



quiet class of gentl 
describes as cons 



emen whom 



are not of that 

MR. CARLYLE describes as consuming their 
own smoke ; but that they emit a vast 
amount of smoke, and blacken their neigh 
bours very considerably ? Then, as a neigh 
bour mysc-lf, I have perhaps a right to speak 1 

In Bedlam, and in all other madhouses, 
Society is denounced as being wrongfully com 
bined against the patient. In Newgate, and 
in all other prisons, Society is denounced as 
being wrongfully combined against the cri 
minal. In the speeches of the Reverend 
Jabez, and the other Regenerators, Society is 
denounced as being wrongfully and wickedly 
combined against their own particular Whole 
Hog who must be swallowed, every bristle, 
or there is no Pork in him. 

The proof? Society won t come in and 
sign the pledge ; Society won t come in and 
recruit the Juvenile Temperance bands of 
hope. Therefore, Society is fond of drunken 
ness, sees no harm in it, favors it very much, 
is a drunkard a base, worthless, sensual, pro 
fligate brute. Fathers and mothers, sons and 
daughters, brothers and sisters, divines, phy 
sicians, lawyers, editors, authors, painters, 
poets, musicians, Queen, lords, ladies, and 
commons, are all in league against the Rege 
nerators, are all violently attached to drunk 
enness, are all the more dangerous if by any 
chance they be personal examples of tem 
perance, in the real meaning of the word ! 
which last powerful steam-hammer of logic 
has become a pet one, and is constantly to be 
observed in action. 

Against this sweeping misrepresentation, I 
take the liberty of entering my feeble protest. 
With all respect for Jabez, for Gloss, for Glib, 
for Dove Delegate, and for Scradger, I must 
make so bold as to observe that when a Malay 
runs a-muck he cannot be considered in a 



And I would beg to put it seriously to the 
consideration of those who have sufficient 
powers of endurance to stand about the 
platform, listening, whether they think of this 
sufficiently ? Whether they ever knew the like 
of this before I Whether they have any ex 
perience or knowledge of a good cause that was 
ever promoted by such bad means ? Whether 
they ever heard of an association of people, 
deliberately, by their chosen vessels, throwing 
overboard every effort but their own, made 
for the amelioration of the condition of men ; 
unscrupulously vilifying all other laborers in 
the vineyard ; calumniously setting down as 
aiders and abettors of an odious vice which 
they know to be held in general abhorrence, 
and consigned to general shame, the great 
compact mass of the community of its in 
telligence, of its morality, of its earnest 
endeavour after better things 1 If, upon 
consideration, they know of no such other case, 
then the enquiry will perhaps occur to them, 
whether, in supporting a so-conducted cause, 
they really be upholders of Temperance, dealing 
with words, which should be the signs for Truth, 
according to the truth that is in them ? 

Mankind can only be regenerated, proclaim 
the fatteuers of the Whole Hog Number Two, 
by means of a Peace Society. Well ! I call 
out of the nearest Peace Society my worthy 
friend John Bates an excellent workman 
and a sound man, lineally descended from that 
sturdy soldier of the .same name who spak 
with King 
before the 



Henry the Fifth, on the night 
battle of Aincourt. " Bates" 



Agincourt. 
says I, " how about this Regeneration ? 



i it only be effected by 



tes, 
Why 



means of a Peace 

Society 1 " Says Bates in answer, " Because 
War is frightful, ruinous, and unchristian. 
Because the details of one battle, because 
the horrors of one siege, would so appal you, 
if you knew them, that probably you never 
could be happy afterwards. Because man 
was not created in the image of his Maker to 
be blasted with gunpowder, or pierced with 
bayonets, or gashed with swords, or trampled 
under iron hoofs of horses, into a puddle of 
mire and blood. Because War is a wickedness 
that always costs us dear. Because it wastes 
our treasure, hardens our hearts, paralyses 
our industry, cripples our commerce, occasions 
losses, ills, and devilish crimes, unspeakable 
and out of number." Says I, sadly, "But 
have I not, O Bates, known all this for this 
many a year ? " " It may be so," says Bates 
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Say* 
I. - Why ...tin- in Ib Sji Bates, 

in . won t 
show . 

camps, l.:r_;]and shall ! (ill 

we say, ami all th&gt; - 

arbitration. W. !,.i\. :i Dove Delegate ti"in 
America, aii&gt;! legate from I 

and we are n Bond of I : 

hood, and that ll do it" "Alas! It will 
NOT do it, Bates. I, too, have thought upon 
the horrors of war, of the blessings of peace, 
and of the fatal distraction of men s minds 
from seeking them, by the roll of the drum 
ami the thunder of the inexorable &lt; 
However, Bates, the world is not so far upon 
its course, yet, but that there are 
and oppressors left upon it, watchful to tin&lt;l 
Freedom weak that they may strik 
backed by great armies. O John Kit. 
out towards Austria, look out towards i 
look out towards Germany, look out t 
the purple Sea, that lies so beautiful and calm 
beyond the filthy jails of Naples ! Do you 
see nothing there 1 " Says Bates (like the 
sister in Blue Beard, but much more triumph 
antly) "I see nothing there, but dust;" 
and this is one of the inconveniences of a 
fattened Whole and indivisible Hog, that it 
tills up the doorway, and its breeders cannot 
.and it. "Dust!" says Bates. I tell 
; hat it is because there are, behind 
ust, oppressors and oppressed, arrayed 
against each other that it is because there 
are, beyond his Dove Delegate and his Mouse 
Delegate, the wild leasts of the Forest/ that 
it is because I dread and hate the miseries of 
tyranny and war that it is because I would 
not be soldier-ridden, nor have other men so 
that I am not for the disarming of England, 
and cannot bo a member of his Peace Society : 
admitting all his premises, but denying his 
conclusion. Whereupon Hates, otherwise just 
,-ible, insinuates that not being for his 
and indivisible Hog, I can be for no 
: his Hog ; and that I have never felt 
hat his Society now tells me it, 
:;! thinks as a new dis- 
h.-it when 1 am told of the new 
r\ I don t care for it ! 

Mankind can only be. regenerated by dining 
on Voge: ;i!. !;. WTbyl (Vrtain worthy Btl 
men hav dined, it seems, on vegetables for 
ever so many y.-ars. and are none the worse 
for it. Straightway, these excellent men, 
excited to tho highest pitch, announce them 
selves by public advertisement as " DISTIN 
GUISHED VEGETARIANS," vault upon a plat 
form, hold a vegetable festival, and i 
toshow, not without prolixity and weak jokes, 
vegetable diet is tin" only true faith, 
and that, in eating meat, mankind is whollv 
a and partially corrupt. Distinguished 
.rians. As tin- ni.-n who wear Nankeen 

:it hold a similar ineeti: 
become Distinguished Naiikeenarians ! Hut 



THE DK.\ \\ISDOM. 

Is England, when you place yourself under 
the hands of a l&gt;arlx:r. In- usually chatters 
(Militics; in tells you a story. 

While 1 w:is having my head shaved in Cairo, 
the operator told me the following tale : 

In th.- city of Qairo, Dear UN Hab el 
Fontonah, once dwelt a man, a saddle-maker, 
named liadawan, who had a V..IIIIL: wife and 
one son. He was of a i .-. 
was much respected by his neighbours. The 
gr.-at delight of his heart was, on returning 



am 1 to hav. 

eat three cauliflower* daily in ii 

season, a peck 

a gallon \vh--n 

beans ai or so i 

every Hi": rhaps 

a little _ ii meals (a. 

substance, corrective of that windy diet), may , 

I not be allowed half an ounce of _ 

beef to flavour my potatoes ? . - 

Distinguished Vegetarians can acknowi. 

imperfect animal. Their Hog mu 

Hog, according to the fashion, of the t . . 

Now, we would so far renew ; i 
sacrificing animals, as to recommeir. 
an altar be erected to Our &lt; 
present sheltering so many of these 
inconvenient and unwieldy Hogs, on \ 
their grosser portions should be "bur; 
purged away. The Whole Ho. 
penince Movement, divested of ii 
assumption of infallibility and of iU . 

determination to run grunting at the 
t he general population of this : 
w..uld ! a lar less unclean and a far 

.ile creature than at present. The 
Whole Ho;, of the Peace Society, acquiring 
the recognition of a community of fee! : 
tween itself and many who hold war in no 
less abhorrence, but who yet believe, that, in 
the present era of the world, some pre| .. 

it is a preservative of peae.- and a 
lit upon despotism, won! 
much enlightened as its learned predecessor 
Toby, of Immortal Memory. And if distin 
guished Vegetarians, of all kinds, would only 
allow a little meat ; and if &lt; 
Fleshmeatarians, of all kinds, would onl 
a little vegetable ; if the former, qui&lt; 
vouring the fruits of the earth to any 
would admit the possible morality of i: 
potato ea with beef and if the latter would 
concede a little spinach with gammon ; and if 
both could manage to get on with a little less 
platforming there being at present r.-i 
undue preponderance of cry over wool if all of 
us, in short, were to yield up som-tiiingof our 
whole and entire animals, it mi-lit In- very much 
the better in the end, both for us and for them. 

After all, my friends and brothers, even the 
best Whole and indivisible Hog may bo but a 
small fragment of the h greater 

work, called Education i 
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from his shop precisely at sunset, to find his 
house set in order. a sleek black servant lad 
ready to open the door ; a fat black cook 
giving the last turn, with a wooden spoon, to 
the stew ; his plump little wife half-way down 
the staircase to meet him ; and his chubby 
little baby gnawing his fists in an old carved 
cradle in one corner of the leewan. Then did 
Radawan feel that he was a little prince ; 
that he had his dominions and his subjects 
more obedient than those of many a mighty 
monarch ; and that he was looked up to with 
love, not unmixed with a spice of awe ; for, 
like many timid men, Radawan liked some 
times to fancy Irinvelf fierce and tyrannical. 

We are going to introduce him in one of 
his most overbearing moods. He entered, 
one evening, the little courtyard of his house, 
imitating, as far as his placid countenance 
would allow, the awful glance which he had 
observed on the visage of the Head of the 
Police, as he rode through the bazaars, that 
day, preceded by criers, offering mighty re 
wards for the discovery of certain robbers 
and murderers who had lately been exercising 
their dreadful trade with impunity. The 
sleek boy, being no physiognomist, received 
him with familiar welcome ; the fat cook 
bawled out from the kitchen- door that the 
kababs were done to a nicety. But his 
assumed sternness did not relax, and he 
ascended the stairs with a slow and stately 
step. As usual, he met his plump little wife 
in the dark, and his dignity was half disturbed 
by a girlish embrace. Yet he only slightly 
swept the offered cheek with his compressed 
lips, and, continuing to ascend, entered the 
saloon, pretended not to glance at the cradle, 
sitting down, in a rigid attitude, in his accus 
tomed corner of the divan. 

Ayesha did not care a fig for these grand 
airs ; and busied herself in preparing the 
supper, without so much as asking her lord 
what ailed him. Radawan began to feel 
uneasy ; he perpetually shifted his position, 
called for a pipe in a tone intended to be 
authoritative, and looked very hard at the 
little clenched hands which he saw fighting 
with the air close by. Still, he had de 
termined to play the tyrant that evening ; 
and, in trying to look awful, twisted his 
meek face into so many grimaces, that 
Ayesha, as she tripped by, could not forbear 
laughing. 

" Why laughest thou, woman 1 " said 
Radawan, succeeding, at length, in curving 
his brows into a real frown. " Where is the 
respect due to my beard 1 " 

" Thy beard, O master ! " cried the impu 
dent little woman, twisting one of her hands 
in that sacred appendage, and putting the 
other round his neck. "When have I ever 
wanted in respect to it 1 especially since, by 
the advice of thy neighbour Saa d, thou hast let 
it grow until it is as long as little Ali, there." 

" O woman ! " replied Radawan, trying to 
repulse her. "Scoff not at the advice of 



neighbour Saiid ; but listen to what he has 
told me to-day. He says it is absurd for a 
man of my standing to be content with one 
wife ; and has offered me his daughter a 
sweet virgin, straight as a wand, with eyes 
like gazelles, a nose like a pillar of silver, a 

mouth like a rosebud But, what aileth 

thee, woman ? " 

Ayesha started back, and remained stand 
ing before her husband with a countenance 
so charged with anger, a form so trembling 
with emotion, that, had he observed it, he 
would certainly have been frightened out 
of his wits. It was some time before 
Ayesha could speak ; but at length she 
said : 

"And did he tell thee all this of his 
daughter ? Why, I have seen her at the bath 
she is pale, one-eyed, flat-nosed, big-mouthed, 
crooked, and thin (here she glanced at her 
own somewhat fully developed form). Never 
mind, however, Radawan. Marry as many 
wives as you please ; only remember if you 
bring them home here, I will kill them all 
then kill you, then kill myself, and then 
yes, then I will kill baby ! " 

At this terrific threat Radawan became 
very white, murmured that he was only 
joking ; as, indeed, he Avas, in a way ; and 
soon afterwards found his beard in the hands 
of that identical little offspring whose life one 
must suppose to have been saved by a pro 
mised abstinence from polygamy. Unfor 
tunately for him, his skin was remarkably 
tender ; and the affectionate tugs to which he 
was subjected but of which, under the cir 
cumstances, he dared not complain brought 
the tears into his eyes, and produced a variety 
of facial contortions, which the baby inno 
cent thing ! believed to be made wholly and 
solely for its especial amusement. Ayesha, 
who understood the case better, and had not 
quite suppressed her indignation, smiled 
maliciously at the punishment her lord was 
undergoing ; and fairly danced with delight 
when, unable any longer to endure the pain, 
Radawan roared to be released. 

After this they supped comfortably : Ayesha 
pretending, at first, humbly to serve the 
great-souled Radawan ; but at length, with. 
an audacity not common among Muslim 
women, sat down by his side. They had 
become quite merry, when, suddenly, a 
loud shriek disturbed them, and the fat 
cook rushed in. " O master ! O mistress ! " 
she cried ; " there is a dead man a mur 
dered man in the court." For some time 
the husband and wife could neither speak 
nor move. At length, however, each taking 
a light, they went forth into the gallery ; arid, 
looking down, beheld, sure enough, the corpse 
of a man, with a large wound in the fore 
head, lying in the very centre of the court. 
At the same moment loud knocks were 
heard without, lights flashed in through the 
windows, and numerous stern voices called 
aloud to open. 
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"I cannot relate to thee my story. It 
would be too long. I will tell thee, however, 
my occupation ; I am a Dealer in Wisdom." 



Is wisdom of ready sale 
Radawan, a little puzzled. 



inquired 



Not very ; and therefore I am obliged to 
sell it at a high price. I charge a thousand 
pieces of gold for every maxim." 

- Master," replied .Cadawan, " I have six 



garden. He approached, and knocked at the 
door, which, after a little time, was opened by 
a tall man of stern aspect ; who, however, on 
hearing what he required, bade him enter and 
make himself at home. When the door was 
closed, Radawan s heart misgave him. He 
feared he had entered a robber s den ; for the 
man was armed with a sword and pistols, 
and there was no sign of any other person 
living in the house. However, it was now too 



late to retreat, and he followed his host into a 
large apartment, around which were ranged, 
to his dismay, a long row of grinning human 
heads. A momentary impulse urged him to 
inquire what they meant ; but the sage s 
second maxim " Ask only about what con 
cerns thee" checked him, and he conti 
nued in the steps of the stern man until 
he came to an elegant chamber, where a 
I supper was laid out. He was now invited 



thousand pieces of gold. Take one thousand 
and sell me a maxim." 

Abou Kasim took the money, and answered, 
" Avoid bye-roads" 

Then the tierce supervisor put another 
thousand pieces of gold into his hand, and 
received in return this saying 
" Ask only about what concerns thee" 
A third thousand purchased the following j 
sentence 

" Think before acting 

" Now," said Radawan, I have invested ! to Vit, and presently there appeared to attend 
half my capital in wisdom ; the rest I will I on him a beautiful maiden, who was blind ; 
keep for my necessities." not by the decrees of nature, but evidently by 

At parting Abou Kasim, instead of giving j the violence of man. Radawan was now racked 

by intense curiosity ; but he suppressed all 
outward sign of it, and ate and drank with 
his host as if nothing remarkable had met 
his eyes. Thus they passed an hour, after 
which Radawan spent the night comfortably ; 
and, rising early next morning, prepared to 
depart. 

As he was about to go, the master of the 
house called him back and said : " Verily, 



him a handsome present as he expected, 
put into his hands a large loaf of bread, on 
which he told him to make his first supper, 
on arriving at his home. However, Radawan 
was grateful for the kindness he had received, 
kissed his master s hand at parting, and 
went his way rejoicing in his newly ac 
quired wisdom, which he was very anxious of 
an opportunity for practising. He thought 
it best to journey in part by sea, so he 
embarked at Jaffa, and after a stormy 
passage arrived at length in the city of 
Alexandria. 

Having rested one day, he resolved to start 
immediately for Cairo, by way of Rosetta and 
the Nile, then the regular route. Some 
travellers advised him strongly to go all the 
way by land ; and as they showed that the 
journey could be thus performed more rapidly 
than by water, he was about to consent, when 
he remembered the first maxim he had bought 
" Avoid bye-roads." So he refused the pro 
position, and carrying out his original plan, 
reached Cairo in safety one evening after the 
closing of the gates. On turning away to seek 
for a place of rest for the night, he met a man 
in rags. He soon recognised him to be one of 
the travellers who had tried to persuade him 
to accompany them ; and learned that the 
overland party had been attacked by robbers, 
who had seized everything they had, and 
slain all except this one. Radawan silently 
turned his face to the East, and uttered a 
short thanksgiving, saying, " I thank thee, O 
Prophet, (whose name be exalted), for the 
wisdom thou hast sent me by thy servant, 
Abou Kasim." 

Then the two went their several ways, 
seeking for a place in which they mi 



The traveller, having nothing to lose, lay 
down under a tree ; but Radawan, who had 
not left his money in the boat, wandered about 



thou art a wise man ; and thy wisdom hath 
saved thy life. Know that all those heads 
which thou hast seen are the heads of imperti 
nent questioners, whom I received hospitably, . 
and who could not control their curiosity | 
respecting the maiden with her eyes put out. 
Thou shalt know all, because thou hast been 
silent. That maiden is my sister. I saw thee 
look with pity on her ; but if thou knewest 
her horrible wickedness, thou wouldst loathe 
her and pity me." Here the barber grew 
again tedious, in telling the story of the blind 
maiden. It is too revolting for repetition. 
At its conclusion the mysterious brother said : 
; Go now, Radawan ; and it will be some coin- 
fort for thee to know without asking that 
which thou shouldst have known if thou hadst 
asked, because, in this latter case, after I had 
told my story I would have slain thee without 
hesitation." 

Radawan accordingly went forth rejoicing 
from that house ; and, turning to the East, he 
again blessed the Prophet, saying, " I thank 
thee, O Prophet, (whose name be exalted), 
for the wisdom thou hast sent me by thy 
servant, Abou Kasim." 

He then hastened to the city-gates. They 
had long been open, and a busy crowd were 
pouring in and out. His first thought was to 
proceed at once to his own house ; but he re 
flected that possibly great changes had taken 
place it might even be that Ayesha had for 
gotten him, or, supposing him dead, had taken 



until he saw a mansion standing in a fair I another husband. So he first went to the shop 
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riding through the solemn old pine-woods in 
the dewy morning, and returning in the same 
way by moonlight " Let us ride there ; I 
know you and Signor N. often ride ; I know 
you can get horses ; I know of a capital lady s 
horse in Munich, and it is not so very far. Let 
us ride ! let us ride ! " But Mr. Grunen laughed 
at my idea, ,as very expensive, and very 
fatiguing to boot ; so I was fain to content 
myself with a ride in imagination. The other 
evening, when I had given up the hope of 
going to Starnberg at all unless I would 
walk the whole way behold a note, with an 
omnibus ticket enclosed. " I have been for 
tunate enough," ran Mr. Grunen s note, u to 
obtain two stell-wagen tickets ; but whether 
we can return the same way in the evening, or 
whether we can find accommodation at Starn 
berg for the night, is another thing. But the 
worst that can befal us is to dance all night 
at the fete, and walk home, or part way 
home, in the morning Haben Sie courage ? " 
I replied, certainly I had " courage " for any 
such adventure ; and consequently six o clock 
yesterday morning saw Mr. Grunen and myself 
comfortably seated in the coupe of one of the 
many stell-ivagen departing from a certain inn, 
called the Stacklius-Oarten. Pleasant was the 
morning pleasant the road through the long 
poplar avenues, and across the plain, and 
through the long, long, monotonous, dreamy 
pine-woods, which, in fact, are the Royal 
Park, and where, said Mr. Grunen, you may 
suddenly come upon a herd of very fine wild 
boars ! and pleasant was the view of the 
Alpine chain which we ever slowly approached. 
But most pleasant was the first glimpse of the 
quiet Starnberg lake, as it lay gleaming in 
the morning sunshine, surrounded by softly 
sloping banks, clothed in the tender May 
verdure of young beech-woods and luxuriant 
up-springing grass, with the white buildings 
of little Starnberg, its church, its handsome 
hotel of semi-Tyrolean architecture its Town- 
hall, I think they call it looking very like a 
convent perched commandingly upon a low 
hill ; its various pleasant villas, embosomed 
in Avoods and gardens, and its sprinkling of 
grey Tyrolean cottages, shining out brightly 
close beneath us, as we descended a hilly road 
into the little town. And other white villas, 
and hamlets, and church-towers shone out 
dazzlingly in the sunshine, at remoter dis 
tances, round the green, sloping, wooded 
shores of the lake. 

The background of our picture was the 
chain of Alps, whose snowy peaks pierced the 
clouds, and to whose very feet the expanse of 
water seemed to reach, though, in fact, thirty 
miles of plain lie between the lake and moun 
tains ; but the illusion is perfect there is the 
shadowy line of distant shore, then abruptly 
rises the stern mountain chain. Imagine 
this scene steeped in May sunshine, which 
showered down even into the deepest recesses 
of one s own human heart, filling one s whole 
being with light and joy ; then you can believe 



how pleasant was the descent into little 
Starnberg. All the houses were decorated 
with flags, and green wreaths, and festooned 
draperies ; close to the shore lay the little 
steamer, which had already been launched, 
and round it swarmed a crowd of wondering 
people some in boats, others on the new pier, 
others on the shore. Omnibuses and private 
carriages, vehicles, in fact, of all descriptions, 
had passed us on the road, but not in the 
numbers we had been led to expect ; and now 
they were seen drawn up in array before the 
difi erent inns. Still, Starnberg did not appear, 
some way, as animated and swarming with 
gay crowds as we had hoped, or perhaps, more 
correctly speaking, had feared to find it. But, 
then it was so early yet only half-past nine ! 
We walked down to look at the little steamer, 
which men were busily decorating with gar 
lands. Having amused ourselves with this 
bustling scene, we were bending our steps 
once more across the flowery meadow which 
lies between the lake and the little town, when 
re perceived Mr. Grunen s friend, Signor N., 
in very summer-like costume of light coat and 
broad-brimmed straw-hat, pacing up and down 
among the flowers. A few moments more, he, 
Mr. Grunen, and I were being rowed across 
the lake towards the little hamlet of Lione. We 
considered that our wisest plan was to enjoy 
the lake till we learnt precisely what the fete 
would offer us of enjoyment. One enjoyment 
promised, certainly, was the embarkation of 
Royalty ; but for that we must wait an hour 
or two. No, we would see Royalty and the 
steamer touch at some point on the lake. 
Before, however, we reached Lione, we began 
to think of breakfast, or luncheon, or what 
ever else you may choose to call it. It was 
now eleven o clock, and we were ready for a 
most substantial meal ; we could not even 
wait till we reached the little hamlet, with its 
romantic name : but landed at a group of 
houses, where, our boatman said, we might 
have as good a breakfast as at Lione itself. 
What visions had we not been conjuring up, 
of fish just caught out of the lake ! of capital 
beefsteaks, and delicious, smoking coifee ! 
The gentlemen went into the kitchen to 
inspect the state of the larder, whilst I wan 
dered up into a pleasant garden, or, rather, 
wilderness, round the little inn. Steep, 
gravelly, winding paths led among deep grass 
and flowers up the hill-side, and were shaded 
by beech-trees, clothed with their tender, 
young leaves ; at every lovely spot command 
ing a view of the sunny lake, was a bench 
placed, and often a table before the bench. 
I chose a particularly pleasant and shady seat, 
where we could enjoy our breakfast, the view, 
the song of the birds, and the odour of 
flowers at the same time: and then still 
thinking, with agreeable anticipation, of our 
fresh fish and hot coffee began plucking 
cowslips and grasses from the bank. But, 
behold ! there were flowers more beautiful by 
far than cowslips, at least, from their novelty, 
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lovely flowers I have described, lay two young 
painters. Painters I am sure they were, 
thouqh they had no outward sign, except the 
character of their heads and faces, and per 
haps their dress. One wore a loose blouse, of 
a deep green ; the other a similar blouse of 
dark brown. They reclined amid the cool 
grass, with the warm sunshine falling xipon 
them, and the soft breeze blowing through 
their long hair ; their felt hats and a large 
botanical tin-case lay beside them on the 
ground. Behind them were the twisted and 
gnarled trees of an old orchard just bursting 
into the tender beauty of pear and apple 
blossom. Through the chequered shadows of 
the orchard wandered a gaily-attired old 
peasant-woman, in her fur-cap, leading by 
the hand a tiny child, dressed as quaintly as 
the old dame herself, only wearing a hand 
kerchief over her little round head, instead of 
the fur. On one side of the painters rose a 
screen of tall, dry, dead reeds, through whose 
grey stems gleamed the sparkling lake, a 
lovely mirror, reflecting the blue of the 
heavens ; and above the reeds towered the 
distant mountains, of a fainter and more 



twisted round their straw or felt hats, with 
gentians and cowslips, and the little lilac prJw 
rnulas stuck into their button-holes ; ladies and 
children with garlands and bouquets of the 
same llowers in their hands. There were 
families and knots of friends come together; 
there were lads from the Gymnasium, students 
from the University and Academy. Now I 
recognised one well-known painter and his 
family, now another ; and friends greeted 
friends, and tables were brought out, extra 
tables from the near inn, and people sat upon 
benches or upon the turf, and talked and 
laughed, and ate and drank, and were right 
merry. Others, like ourselves, having seen 
what was going on, and having greeted their 
acquaintance, again moved oil towards the 
lake. There we found our boat and its 
handsome mistress, and soon were landing 
upon a certain little island, which had been 
all the morning tempting us to pay it a visit 
its trees and bushes having gleamed out so 
brightly in the distance, and looking as 
though they rose out of the very water itself. 
But it was pleasanter in idea, this island, 
than in reality, for we found it in a perfect 



ethereal azure, with snowy peaks, scarcely j chaos, being turned into a pleasure garden 
to be distinguished, in the glare of noon- j for the King. The only remarkable thing 

we saw was- a cowardly bull-dog, the veriest 
bully of a bull-dog conceivable ; he looked 
tremendously fierce, barked tremendously, 



day, from the silver of floating clouds. It 
was a pleasant little poem, this "Painters 
Holiday." 

And now we walked past old orchards, and 
through grassy meadows, people streaming in 
happy groups all ranks and all ages, old 
and young, rich and poor, parents, children, 
friends, acquaintance, lovers, citizens, peasants, 
painters, poets, and learned men ; all had 
turned out to celebrate God s bountiful gifts 
of May and Nature ! 

In the little hamlet of Possenhofen, by the 
road-side, stands a small chapel so small 
that it seems only a large wayside shrine. It 
has a tiny belfry, is white-washed, and there 
is a deal of painting, of pale sea-green, about 
the* lattice-work windows of the belfry. A 
large pear-tree grows close to the little chapel, 
and this pleasant May Sunday this pear-tree 
seemed a tree carved in snow, so covered w 



pear-tree ; the sun showered down his loving 
warmth upon tree, chapel, and murmuring 
bees ; and from the open door came a low 
monotonous chant. I looked into the little 
chapel ; it was filled with people ; about 
twelve women kneeling on one side, about 
twelve men on the other the men chanted 
in their deep bass, the women took up the 
chant with their shriller voices, and when 
they paused you heard the low, busy hum of 
the bees ; and, over all, within and without 
the chapel, was the breath of May and the 
blessing of God. Higher up among the woods, 
too, how pleasant it was ! 

People arrived ever faster and faster ; 
parties in carriages, with servants and 
grandeur ; parties on foot ; the gentlemen 
with wreaths of ivy or stag s-horn-moss 



then put his tail between his legs and ran 
away ! We returned to Possenhofen just in 
time to see the reception of the steamer, 
as she passed with all her flags, her garlands, 
and her royal personages 011 board. Very 
gay she looked, with her bevy of elegant 
ladies walking about beneath the awning that 
shaded the deck. The King, the Queen, and 
Prince Adelbart graciously replied to the 
shouts and waving of hats from shore ; the 
King s voice was heard, saying something 
about " Vivat Starnlerg ! " and on passed the 
little steamer. We, rowed by our beautiful 
mariner, and listening to her extraordinary 
account of the huge fish caught in the lake, 
sailed on in the wake of royalty towards 
Starnberg and dinner. Ah, that dinner ! 



it with blossoms : bees hummed about the I will spare you all the detail of our irupa- 



tience and disappointments at the grand hotel, 
where, finding Ave might have waited till 
doomsday and get nothing to eat. we de 
camped to another. There we sat, in a room 
decorated for the evening s ball, amid tobacco- 
smoke, and beer-tankards, and empty coffee- 
cups, seeing people rushing about on all 
sides with food, having our dinner promised 
" immediately " a dozen times, yet dish after 
dish was carried past us to other hungry 
guests. One old gentleman a prince, by- 
l he-bye greatly excited my envy, as I saw a 
capital smoking roast fowl carried up to him. 
" Don t envy him ! " exclaimed an acquaint 
ance who had joined us ; don t envy him ; he 
has waited ever since two o clock for that 
fowl,and now it is five. I have waited for 
coffee ever since three. You if your roast 
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and villages exchanged these spectral greetings 
across the serene lake, whk-h - 
them in its p.-ar-eful mirror. And from the 
shores shot up in rapid sun-i-ssion 1..: 
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tongues of flame, like 






jiagan altars; th^ tlamc i 
into the unrullled air, and ivtleeted in the 
unruffled waters; whilst Mii .kf curled in 



behind the green, sloping banks of over by the water. All else, except this 
-, now turning dark in the apnroach- grass and ripple, was a 
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[Conducted b, 



as if wandering in a dream through some 
city built of gigantic houses out of a Dutch 



toy-box. 



THE WATER-ELF. 

A WATEK-FAIKY sat and play d 
Within the lustrous darkness made 
By the tall rushes tangled shade. 

He had a harp of subtle power ; 
And often, at the evening hour, 
Sang loudly in his sedgy bower. 

He told of sailors weltering graves, 
Of caverns which the pearl-fish paves, 
And gentle demons in the waves : 

And of the rushing orbs, moon-bright 
Large splendours of the deep that light 
The floating, dark-blue water-night: 

Aspects flashing, swift, and free ; 
And of marvellous shapes, that be 
In the still places of the sea : 

And of translucent rivers, where 
The naiads loose their glittering hair, 
Half robed in tresses, and half bare ; 

And, stretching upward to the brink, 
Their cold white arms in fetters link 
About some youth who stoops to drink. 

The Elf, whose voice and instrument 
These wondrous tales with twilight blent, 
Was loving at heart, and innocent. 

And, as he play d and sang, the lake 
Heaved ; and the ripples, half awake, 
A sleeply sort of sound would make. 

But once some children hither came, 
Just as the sunset s upward aim 
Flush d monumental clouds with flame. 

And, standing close npon the brim 
. Of the Elf s bower, all watery dim, 
They laugh d, and threw hard words at him ; 

Crying, " Old brazen devil ! know, 
Twere better if you wail d for woe. 
You fell from Heaven long ago, 

" And cannot climb back to your place ; 
For the men who carry a grave face, 
Say you have never a chance of grace." 

The music droop d, as though in sleep ; 
And from his bower, close and deep, 
The Fairy was heard to moan and weep, 

Lamenting, like a five years child, 
Fill d with strange sorrow, and yet mild, 
With its own grief half reconcil d. 

The scorners felt rebuked, and fled 
Straight to their father, struck with dread, 
And told him all that they had said. 

He wise, and therefore kind did cling 
To that great love for every thing 
Which cometh of much pondering : 



Love that is pure and fresh as light, 
And rich with the wide-clasping sight 
Of knowledge, that makes love infinite. 

Therefore he rose, and went straightway 

Along the meadows, silvery-gray 

With evening, tow rds the mournful Fay ; 

And rais d his voice across the lake, 
And cried, " Oh, gentle Spirit ! take 
Thy harp again, and let it wake. 

" Heaven s love, like its own air, is thrown 
Bound all, and was not meant alone 
For the mere life of flesh and bone. 

" Whate er from largely-vital earth, 
Mother of many kinds, ha-s birth 
Fairies that guard the household hearth, 

" Elves of old woods and fields divine, 
And brown-bright goblins of the mine ; 
With what the waters crystalline 

" Engender ; spirits in air that flee, 
And rock-crown d genii of the sea 
All rest in God s smooth round, as we. 

" All shapes that creep, swim, fly, or run, 
Are from the same clear substance spun : 
The elemental heavens are one." 

He ceas d. The ripples softly stirr d, 
And the Elf s voice again was heard 
In sudden sparkles, like a bird. 

That sharp joy past ; and, at the close, 
A mist of milder music rose 
Out of the waters flat repose. 

The stars came forth, gold-bright, yet chill ; 
And evening, o er the eastern hill, " 
Deepen d to night, and all was still. 

Yet even when the world lay stark 
In sleep, and none was there to mark, 
That music went up through the dark, 

And touch d the morning s portal white ; 
Like odours, in their viewless might, 
Filling the solemn wastes of night. 



THE "DREADNOUGHT." 

I HOPE that the readers of " Household 
Words" have not entirely forgotten the 
visitor of the Sailor s Home the exponent of 
the Blue-jacket Agitation the friend and 
quondam messmate of the zealous PIPP, late 
of H.M.S. " Bustard." To that officer s en 
thusiasm I owe, once more, a hint ; he it was 
who pointed out to me the propriety of be 
stowing a description on the " Seamen s 
Hospital" at Greenwich that huge, quiet, 
solemn old man-of-war hull, which stands out 
above the surrounding craft in the river, with 
something of the effect of a ruined castle in a 
little country place. Pipp s enthusiasm on 

rfessional matters may positively be said to 
on the increase ; his " lines " for a new 
frigate are, I believe, under official considera 
tion at this moment ; and he meditates a 
pamphlet on the Navigation Laws. So, the 
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the waterman, pointing to what. 



tip. 

in the service, " -.-ill the " ;u mi: 

l.-idd.-r." "Thank you," said 1 ipp. with 
ironical dryness " we know ! " Perhaps, 
nobody is so peculiarly susceptible respect inir 
any implied " greenness " about his own line 
of business as a nautical man ! We mounted 
the ladder with a firm step (to borrow a well- 
known newspaper phrase) ; the great, high 
black-and-white sides seemed so familiar once 
more. The ports were open ; but we missed 
the grim black gun-muzzles which protmde 
so calmly from your active-service vessels, 
and which usually, with their brilliant polish, 
and their ornate "tompions" corking tip -m 
neatly, look as if they were meant only for 
ornament. One s first sensation on reaching 
the deck was of a white bareness it neemed 
so odd to be in a ship without rigging ; but 
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. 1 be unpardoiial.. 

scendcd ! -aimed 

the ni". . the dad 

" Drea&gt; i 

rate) is a three-decker. The m.-iin-&lt;: 
first, nanielv, undi-r the upper d 
as a chapel; and on it ; :. 



sleep iu hammocks. The mid.i:. 

surgical, the lower the medical, deck ; and the 

orlop is reserved for minor coses of illness. 

On the main deck are the cabins 
surgeons resident on board, and these were 
old Collingwood s quarters (" d&gt; 
Nelson calls him). Collingwoo i 
Vice-Admiral s flag on board, for about a 
year, from the autumn of IN 14 to that 
of 1805. Turning to his delightful 
we find the old gentleman dat 
nought," off Rochefort, Novem! 
I am really almost worn out with in 
cessant fatigue and anxiety of mind." 
is the "Dreadnought" a "tin-- 
ship. A few months afterwar 
again about his daughter s duration. On 
August tli- .Jth. l- i.o, he is blockadin 
with this harmless old vessel 
becomes quite, what one may call, jolly. 
For 

a . . . in great expectation t 
shall have a rattling day soon. The Sj. 

. It is a state like 
this that raises the .*/ 

Sleeping on a gun-side, glad to get a bunch 
of grapes from a Portuguese 
advantage of a fine day to : 



glancing round, we observed what a clear, coats out of the cabin windov. 
brood promenade it mode how clean and fri--nd of mine saw him do) 
onlerly everj-thing was. The first hospital nought" was the scene of the- 
feature presented itself, in two or three " con- ! old man s career. This heavy 
valescents;" white caps covering them, and was a very dull sailer in h r 

A|_ _ : A _L1_ _? * A t-f it ". _ ^ ?- _ i _ et&gt; r* 1- T " 



the inevital)le pipe soothing their returning 
vigour. We moved first aft, and visited the 
othce where the ship s books are kept. There 



many a weary day off Cadiz. J. 

the ports at the peaceful shore In re, in the 

Thames, one can fancy the dull monotonous 



a curiosity of historical interest was shown to I ripple that broke on the admiral s ear as 
us a pi. -ce of glass from a cabin skylight of she floated heavily aloi 



the " Dreadnought n of old days, scrawled 
nil th.- names of those officers who 

her at Tratal . .ir. A curious thing to 
DO I This |iiiet old "Dreadnought," 




-htitr, days arc all over sans guns, 
tatu shot, . i-ythiii 4 di.l 

il , ar, under &lt; aptain ( i : 
figure as one of the hindmost ships in the lee 
column, whieh t ollinwo**! leil went into 



action th,- aftenio,,n. and cap 

tured the "San Juan " in fifteen mil: 

"Smart work," says 1 ipp, who tol.i 
this as glibly as possible, the moment the 
piece of glass was shown to us. Ti. 
teous official smil,-,l (they have something 
else to do in the " Dreadnought." now-a-days. 

- musing over her old tight inir 
but reminded us that ( ollinirwood had her 
for some time. I ij.p \\ 
again. Meanwhile I suggested, "Let us go 



fever-longing in any of her d^ 
more weary burning earnest^ 
longing in those days for the &gt; 
It was Collingwootl s close blockade which 

fi.re.-d Vill.-:.. ;.. try his liii.-k. 

( ollin^w.K)d left the Dreadnoog 

th" 

&lt;aih-r 

the cai 

in three mil. half." Tiii 

prompt style of business must i 

very handily for N, ei-.,n s fleet just 

two o clock "hi the afternoon. 1 

had seven killed and tw. : 
wounded, and the maint"p--ail yai , 

ii a cra-sh that on-- 
Tipp grows enth 

" that day, and speaks tenderly 
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of Colling wood s dog Bounce, who used to 
trot about these decks after his master. 
Meanwhile, I turn (being a man of business 
habits) to the Society s Keport, and learn 
much useful information concerning the hos 
pital. The thirtieth year of its existence 
ended in January of the present year. It 
was tirst established on board the " Grampus," 
which vessel was exchanged for the " Dread 
nought" in 1831. It is open to sick and 
diseased seamen of all countries at all times. 
The number of patients admitted last year, 
was two thousand and ninety-five ; that of 
out-patients, one thousand five hundred and 
twenty-eight. But perhaps it would give a 
better notion of the institution to deal with 
the sum of its usefulness from the first. 
The total number of patients received has 
been sixty-three thousand three hundred and 
forty-five. Of these, the British make up 
about fifty thousand. The Norwegians and 
Swedes are the next in point of number ; 
after these, come Prussians, East and West 
Indians, and Americans ; then Germans, Bus- 
sians, Danes, Italians, and Portuguese ; then 
Dutchmen, Spaniards, and Africans. The list, 
too, comprises one hundred and eighty-two 
South Sea Islanders, sixteen Turks, and 
thirty-eight Chinese, besides one hundred and 
eighty-one "born at sea ; " anomalous citizens 
of this planet, whom we defy any overseer 
going to keep to their proper parish. From 
all parts of the globe, you see, these poor 
fellows come to the " Dreadnought : " mankind 
has a family resemblance in disease, which 
in spite of their fightings, makes them 
brothers in pain. There, within the bulwarks 
originally built for the purpose of smashing 
mankind at large, they get tenderly doctored 
and nursed, and flannelled and gruelled, and 
almost petted, till they become once more 
able-bodied. Surely the gentle spirit of Col- 
lingwood might rejoice to watch his old ship 
turned into a place like this ! 

But now we determined to stroll round 
her, and see the arrangements. Descending 
the hatchway, you find yourself on the sur 
gical deck not the middle deck. I tell Pipp 
(who is obstinately nautical, as usual) this is a 
hospital not a man-of-war and that if he 
won t call it a hospital,to call it a man-of-peace. 
The gentleman Avho shows us everything so 
courteously, and at whose coming the eyes of 
these poor fellows brighten up cheerfully is 
a surgeon not a naval man at all. Did not 
we see the botanical collections in his cabin, 
which you, Pipp, if you had beheld them in the 
" Bustard," would have shamefully "chaffed? " 
All the rings and bolts are taken away from 
the port-holes. There is no capability of 
firing a thirty-two pounder. Where would 
you make the breeching fast ; where would 
you secure the gun-tackles 1 Then, the decks 
have been cut out in places to make skylights, 
and to let the fresh river air come flowing 
through ; and there are warm pipes which 
diffuse a genial heat along the decks. Pipp 



grins. And I observe fore-and-aft ten rows 
of little beds, each tenanted by its patient, and 
covered by its little brown coverlet. Above 
each hangs a little board, whereon is marked 
his diet, his name, time of admission, and so 
forth. Some are dozing languidly ; some are 
reading papers ; some are curiously inspecting 
tracts ; some are simply peering out from their 
night-caps with the clear sad eyes of illness 
the clear look that seems to go so far, and 
fare so ill. A black man leans up with his 
queer comic negro expression. Presently, we 
come to a bed, and see a young fellow with a 
cheerful enough face. " Amputation," says 
our guide, quietly, "at the ankle," and the 
patient cocks up a gutta percha contrivance 
at the end of the severed limb ; grinning as if 
it was rather a joke than otherwise. So, we 
pass on " towards the bows," Pipp says, and 
visit the dispensai-y. A kind of trap-door on 
the deck of it opens, and we descend to the 
Museum. Here we behold a collection of 
skulls of all nations ; a geographical Gol 
gotha which is, to the ethnographer, of illimit 
able interest. Each skull is wrapped up in 
paper, and duly labelled. 

We ascend again, and stroll round the decks, 
past two little boys who are playing drafts 
on a very primitive board : we visit the 
galley, where there is a roaring fire going 
on : we curiously watch a bluff dame, who 

Cves to be one of the six nurses of the 
pital. 

By this time, it was getting dusk. A bell 
struck Pipp was delighted to hear a ship s 
bell smote in the orthodox manner only 
intelligible to the nautical or duly educated 
ear. He remarked that it was nearly the 
end of the second dog-watch. At this time, 
the medical officer, who had shown us so 
much attention, was about to go his round of 
visits. Would we accompany him ? Certainly. 
It was now dusk, and as we visited the 
medical deck, there was a dark gloom, in 
which the distant part of it was lost. A 
light, here and there, fell upon the white 
beds ; and we started, accompanied by a 
youth in a red woollen handkerchief, bearing 
a lantern ; the convalescent being expected, 
during their few final days on board, to make 
themselves variously useful. At each bed, 
where the case was an important one, the 
surgeon sat down, and chatted to the patient, 
as it were about a little business they had 
mutually in hand ; comparing notes like 
partners in a transaction, and striking the 
balance of health and illness in a cheerful 
way. Well, Bliif, how s the pain in the chest 1 
And Bliff narrates how it had shifted its 
position, rather with an air of quiet surprise, 
and ironical appeal to ^Esculapius, as if the 
pain had no business to be doing anything so 
irregular as wander where the surgeon never 
told him to expect it. Then the brown 
brawny arm is held up for the pulse to be felt ; 
down comes the ticket, and a due note is made. 
The heads pop up from the pillow as we move 
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iiderstands his case. The 

far -one WHI 
sumption he, poor fellow, asks for line 

Jail to think that then- is still any 
thing which can promise him j&gt;l. a&gt; . 
s.i on, silent and thoughtful. 
illness dues not damp tin- 1; 
in in the n 
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or out of Scott and haw a.s mans 

to make as Ministers \vi i 

sit t im_ , or :w turtl 

one another to re- 

establi-i. to be 

sure, but then then- is a 

which, as &gt; 

tight, 1 .;ef now t&lt;&gt; throw on" re 

straint, and wear s&gt; 

something more flowinir. -an to 

flow out now into a tide of e;.. 
into your ear, oontidentialk, a stream of in 
formation on tin- .-M 
to unbend ; if I may say 
myself; to loosen myself from the accustomed 

by which I am compelled to trawl 
only on a certain path. Still 
that a confirmed business character, like 

may slip into the old train. Fond 



comically excited at the blutf fat nurse, and of arithmetic by nature, Walkii 



ly while that remarkable old 
woman tucks him up. 

The darkness grows deeper ; the i 
iwr on tl.- . and it is time to 

leave this hu^e hull, which looms so loftily 
ii the dusk. One feels the emotion of 
relief at parting from this scene of pain 
and weariness and feels it to be a some 
what ungrateful emotion thinks how anxious 
&lt;&gt;dy ought to be to aid an instituti. n 



Byron to me, and my Wordsworth is De 
Morgan. Should these facts peep out, and 
should my figures be Arabic, with leas 
Hmcnt in them than some other 

Araliian things that ini . lit } m.-i I 
you must sliru^ your should. 





It s his way ; lor, after all, what is he but a 

.-lie ? 

What but /t say 

that, because it sounds a little like 
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The epic jjrandeur of Major Cartwright s 

dinner, with its two sublime cuts, would put 
out of your mind the lesser !yr; 
thouidi nineteen &gt;}-/.--n of natives shou 

.is performance. I 
about that horrid Exhibition building 
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the story of n 
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elevations. Call the peak Paxton, if you 
please ; l&gt;ut I tell you that this peak is the 
centre of a mountain system, which presents 
grand and bold heights to your view. Call 
me a mountain, and my peaks, if you will, 
you may call Ellis, Playfair, Yapp (my com 
pilers), Clowes (my printer), and so forth. 
Never mind measuring comparative heights. 
Around Mont Blanc are many mountains ; 
there are many large hills clustering round 
Snowden. One fool makes many ; one wise 
man makes more : and one great fact creates 
around it generally other facts great in them 
selves, although less lofty than the centre 
around which they are collected. In this way 
I am great, and what I want to talk to you 
for now, is this : I want to have my greatness 
understood. 

I shall begin by quoting from a high 
authority, namely, myself ; and, when I say 
myself, I mean the Illustrated Catalogue. 
There I provide you with a little information, 
which I will repeat in a condensed form ; 
and then, with as much modesty as is con 
sistent with a proper self-respect, I shall have 
pride and pleasure in communicating to you 
some additional particulars. In the first 
place, you are aware that I am not one of 
your ordinary Catalogues ; a list of books, or 
specimens already arranged and ticketed, 
made in a quiet way by a gentleman who 
walks among the articles in dressing-gown 
and slippers ; then deliberately printed and 
revised in presence of the original articles 
which it is designed to comprehend. No, 
nothing of the sort. I was a Catalogue 
before the Crystal Palace was an Exhibition. 
From the north and the south, from the 
east and the west, my fragments were brought 
together in ships, and deposited by postmen 
at Hyde Park, in one party-coloured heap. 
Tah-tsi here, Shah Tishoo there, Sharps over 
the water, John Smith at the Antipodes, 
Oaweehoitoo in the Sandwich Islands, Mon 
sieur Touson of Provence, Herr Grubstik of 
Heinefettersdorf, Ben Isniael, and Paskyvit- 
chikoffsky, and fifteen thousand people more ; 
deliberately I say, fifteen thousand people, of 
all climes, all tempers, and all manner of 



ids at literai-y composition, had to be 
written to, and from each had to be received 
his modicum of " copy." Before the articles 
described were sent, or when they were upon 
the road, each contributor was applied to for 
his description of the articles he meant to 
send. Overwhelming might have been the 
eloquence of Shah Tishooj descanting on his 
carpet ; stupifying might have been the ac 
count given by Meinherr Grubstik of his case 
of pipe-heads. If no precaution had been 
used, I should have been even a more wonder 
ful thing than I now am ; but there would 
have been a something fearful in my com 
position. I should have been a monster like 
that chronicled in Frankenstein. To obviate 
this inconvenience, printed forms were sup 
plied to the contributors. "These forms, 



which were to be to the Catalogue what the 
manuscript of an author is to his proposed 
work, were framed with care, and were ac 
companied with instructions for filling them 
up, which suggested those points on which 
interesting or important information might 
be supplied, together with the descriptive ac 
count. There were four varieties, each appro 
priated to one of the four great sections of 
Raw Materials, Machinery, Manufactures, 
and Fine Arts. The essential characters of 
these forms were similar in each section, but 
the instructions for filling them up differed 
necessarily with the peculiar differences sug 
gested by each section. The subjoined form 
represents that used in sending in descriptions 
of machinery, and is a type of those used in 
the other sections : 

" List of Articles of MACHINERY to le exhibited by 

Exhibitor s Surname. Christian Name. 

Country Address, stating nearest 

Post Town. 

Capacity in which the Exhibitor appears, whether 

as Producer, Importer, Manufacturer, Designer, 
Inventor, or Proprietor. 



No. 
of Articles. 



DESCRIPTIONS. 



In order to facilitate their classification on 
being returned by exhibitors, the forms in the 
four different sections were printed in black, 
blue, red, and yellow, the latter applying to 
sculpture and fine art, the former to raw 
materials, and the intermediate ones re 
spectively to machinery and manufactures. 
Every exhibitor was required to send in one of 
these forms, accompanied with a duplicate in 
every respect similar to it, and in so doing 
was supplied with a receipt for Catalogue 
forms, which was a guarantee for the recep 
tion of his goods into the building." A very 
large number of these forms were printed and 
supplied to Local Committees, and to all ex 
hibitors who applied for them ; together with 
instructions for filling them up. These I omit. 
They are well-articulated skeletons on which 
to construct a succinct and sufficient descrip 
tion ; general forms like the " Rules for taking 
Cases " given to medical students in many of 
our hospitals. 

Of the two copies sent in, one was held by 
the Executive Committee ; the other placed 
in the hands of the compiler, Mr. Yapp. 
The directions above specified, of course, did 
give a certain uniformity and a reasonably 
manageable character to the separate flakes 
of the great storm of description. It is also 
to be understood that many of the exhibitors 
neglected altogether, or postponed to the 
last minute, their answers ; many answered 
in their own rambling way, with a good deal 
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For a third time, the 



returns w-n- then examined, in order to 
compare them with a list of the proposed 
exhibitors ; and not a few siipernum-rarv 
-nt on speculation, were in this way 
1 and cast out. Then followed the 
L rammatical revision ; and, finally, the jacket 
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It is not necessary to reproduce the whole of 
these suggestions in their original form ; but 
since it is important that exhibitors should be 



informed of the 



le principles 
and determi 



s which, to a great 



extent, guided and determined the corrections 
and annotations which are found in this work, 
they are here subjoined." Attention was par 
ticularly directed to the suggestion, under the 
head " annotations," by which critical notices 
were strictly excluded from the annotations 
appended to the descriptions. 

In sending about slips, many of them con 
sisting of three or four lines cut out of other 
proofs, of course there arose danger of inex 
tricable confusion when the little slips, or 
snips, should all come back again, and have to 



be re-arranged. 

A simple method 



of ascertaining not 



made up, printed, and bound in four days. 
The first perfect impression was only pro 
duced at ten o clock at night upon the eve of 
the eventful opening. Ten thousand Cata 
logues, properly bound, were punctually de 
livered, at the building, on the morning of 
the 1st of May. The two copies presented to 
Her Majesty and to the Prince, that morning, 
elegantly bound in morocco, lined with silk, 
and with their edges gilt, had been bound, 
lined, and gilded in six hours. Now, perhaps, 
you do begin to wonder that you had a Cata 
logue at all upon the 1st of May, and are no 
longer surprised that, in that first edition, 
there were included descriptions of articles 
which the describers had neglected after 
wards to send, or that the articles which had 
arrived, of unexpected bulk, or otherwise ex- 
eptionally, could not be placed properly in 



merely the place in the Catalogue, but its 
entire history, its destination, aimotator, and 
return, was, however, contrived, and the his 
tory of every proof has thus been accurately 
recorded. The information thus obtained 
was so accurate and precise, that on the tem 
porary delay of very small proofs, their 
original destination was instantly discovered, 
together with the date of transmission, and 
the name of the annotator to whom they had 
been sent. Much punctuality characterised 
the return of the dismembered portions of this 
large volume. Had not such been the case, 
the original plan of scientific and technical 
revision could not have been persisted in. 

But, while all this work was going on, I was | tions connected with the Catalogues, and the 
being taught to speak in French and German, j number of pages in each, are as follows : 
by gentlemen engaged especially for that 



pla&lt; 

the building, according to the exact numerical 
order that had been established in the Cata 
logue. Most of the errors of my first edition 
are corrected in my second. Now I mean to 
tell you a few more things about myself, well 
calculated to excite your admiration. 

My " Official " self makes three hundred 
and twenty pages, or twenty sheets of double 
foolscap folded into eight. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand copies of this having been 
printed ; one hundred and five tons of paper 
have been consumed therein ; and, upon this 
paper, the duty paid is one thousand four 
hundred and seventy pounds. The publica- 



purpose. 

Furthermore, and finally, the slips of the 
large Catalogue, revised, annotated, and re- 
revised, were placed before the compiler, that 
he might condense each description into an 
average of about three lines, for the shilling, 
or "Official Catalogue." The reduction of 
the whole of the proofs of the British Exhi 
bitors only, occupied the compiler, almost 
without any intermission, from the 24th of 
March to the 24th of April just a month. 
The Foreign and Colonial portion was com 
menced on the 10th and finished on the 28th 
of April, so that the rough proof of the Cata 
logue was only completed two days before the 
opening of the Exhibition ; fifty -two persons 
having been employed in the compiling and the 
annotating of these two English Catalogues. 

It was not until all, or nearly all, the frag 
ments were in the printer s hands, that the 
final numbering and arrangement could take 
place ; so that, at the last moment, all my 
inside was twisted up and down. Classifi 
cation this was called. The classification 
began at the printer s just before the arrival 
of the last corrected slips ; and they came, as 
I told you, only two days before the Exhi 
bition would be open, and the Catalogue 
would be demanded by the public. Woe be 
to the printer who should go to bed at such a 
crisis. The "Official Catalogue" was classified, 



English, French, and German Catalogues . fJfiO 

Descriptive and Illustrated ditto . . . 1-100 

English and French Synopsis . . . . l .)2 

Hunt s Handbooks 1000 

Penny and Twopenny English and French 

Plans and Guides 48 

Priced Lists : 5(10 

Advertisements 1 iO 

Jury Keports ...... 750 1 

Pages . . 5010 

The new type of these publications is 
retained, set up for constant use and correc 
tion, and the weight of metal thus employed 
is fifty-two thousand pounds. 

Up and down the courts of the Exhibition, 
I have been in the company of a good many 
people who have audibly voted me a bore. I 
trust that I shall not again have to complain 
of this. I contain the composition of some 
fifteen thousand authors; most of them au 
thors for the first time, who have had their 
excrescences pruned, and their diction occa 
sionally mended. Now, the first production 
of an author, if only three lines long, is 
usually esteemed by himself as a sort of 
Prince Rupert s drop, which is destroyed 
entirely if a person makes upon it but a single 
scratch. Some thousand authors, therefore, 
are dissatisfied with the attempts made to 
render me available for public use. 
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in eo; !,,. 1,-ast 

MOM days v. a smoke 

of several tires around us, 

a any alarm. Thursday 
- intensely hot: there was a hot 
wind a regular simcco blowing. Voii cannot 
have the least idea of the heat here : . : 

the thermometer standing 
at one hundred and forty-five degrees in the 
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hing it 

. a line parallel t our road 
d shifted, and 
p to where we were 
standing ; the tlames from tie- . 

. high, and ; 
a line about a mil. 

the only t!. 
ID for it ; and run 

until w -.vheat. 
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. ;i into a line ; the 
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like lightni: 
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her man he 

had brought with him. 
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when it runs thrmi-h short grass, i.s 
green boughs, to take them in our hands, 
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formidable liery line with 
;us branches of trees ; turwi work 

with the others, and we did succeed in 
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lost their lives. There had not been such an 
extensive fire since the colony was esta 
blished. 



THE STORY OF EEINEKE THE FOX. 

CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

SUMPTUOUS were the feasts at court, to 
which all animals were crowding, while 
Reineke the Fox was in his lair. And when 
the singing and the dancing, and the eating 
and the drinking, had continued for eight 
days, and the King sat at table beside the 
Queen, the Rabbit came before him, bleeding. 

Sire ! he exclaimed, and all of you, have 
pity on me ! Rarely have you been told such 
murderous treachery as I have suffered now 
from Reineke. Yesterday morning, at about 
the sixth hour, I was on my way to this court, 
passing his castle Malepartus. There he sat 
at the door in a pilgrim s dress, reading, as it 
appeared to me, his morning prayers. When 
he saw me, he rose gently and advanced, I 
thought to give me greeting ; but then sud 
denly he seized me with his paws, and clawed 
me so between the ears, that I believed my 
head was coming off. Luckily, I broke loose, 
and, being light, escaped from him, but left 
behind an ear. See how my head bleeds. 
Look at these four holes in my neck. You 
may imagine how near I was to death. Sire, 
who can travel to your court, if robbers thus 
are suffered to waylay your subjects ? 

Before he had done speaking, came the 
garrulous Crow, Merkenau, and said, Most 
noble King, I bring a sad story, but I don t 
think I can tell it you. I am not in a con 
dition to say much, for my heart is breaking. 
O, such a pitiable thing has happened to me 
to-day ! Sharpuebbe, my wife, and I, went 
out together early ; Reineke lay there on the 
heath for dead. His eyes were twisted in his 
head, and his tongue hung out of his open 
mouth. Then I began to scream with affright. 
He did not come to life, and I screamed a 
lament for him ; cried, Bless my soul ! O dear 
me, dear me ! O ! alas, he is dead ! how sorry 
I am ! how much I am distressed ! and said 
it all over again. My wife, too, sorrowed we 
were both bemoaning him. I tapped about 
his belly and his head ; my wife approached 
and listened near his chin, to hear if there 
were any breath : but no, we could have both 
sworn he was quite dead. Now hear the 
misfortune. In her sorrow, without think 
ing, Sharpnebbe put her bill upon the 
rascal s mouth ; the monster noticed that, 
and snapped her head off. I won t mention 
how I was frightened. O dear me ! dear me ! 
I shrieked and shouted ; then he darted after 
me and snapped. I flew away, and sat upon a 
tree. Alas ! wherefore had I escaped ? I saw 
my wife in the miscreant s claws ; he had soon 
eaten the dear creature. He seemed to look 
for more left not a darling bone for me to 
gather. When he was gone, I looked, and 



found nothing but blood and a few feathers 
these I bring as testimonies of his crime. 
O have pity on us, sire ! for if you let the 
traitor go, it will be said, There is no law, 
because there is no punishment. 

Then Nobel the King was wroth and said 
My wife persuaded me, but I am not the last 
who shall repent of following a woman s 
counsel. Decide now, barons, how this rascal 
shall be brought to judgment. 

Isegrim and Bruin liked the royal speech, 
but dared not say a word themselves, because 
they saw the King was in a passion. At last 
the Queen said, Show less anger, if you wish to 
have your words thought weighty. Make no 
rash vow. Reineke has not been heard, and 
many an accuser would be silent were he here 
to explain his case. I thought Reiueke 
prudent and sensible, though, to be sure, he 
causes scandal by his way of life. I seem to 
have been in error about him, but he certainly 
is clever as a councillor, and his connexions 
are important. You will not mend matters by 
precipitation. You are master ; think delibe 
rately, for you surely do whatever you resolve. 

And the King said then, Why should I 
sit here waiting for him ? I command you all 
to be prepared on the sixth day from this to 
follow me. I ll see the end of this. What 
say the honourable gentlemen 1 Get ready ; 
come with harness on your backs ; come with 
bows, spears, and other weapons. We will 
besiege Malepartus. We will peep into the 
inside of his castle. Thereupon all cried, We 
will obey. 

Grimbart ran off to carry the intelligence to 
Reineke. He belied us at the Court, thought 
Grimbart, but he is the head of our family, a 
clever fellow, and we shall not hold our own 
without him. 

So he reached the castle, where he found 
Reineke sitting outside, for he had just caught 
two young doves ; they had ventured out of 
the nest, half-fledged, and fallen to the ground, 
where Reineke had snapped them up. Having 
seen Grimbart at a distance, he awaited him. 
Nephew, he said, nobody could be more wel 
come, but why do you ran so fast ? and you 
are wheezing. What news do you bring ? 
Grimbart replied, Uncomfortable news. The 
King has sworn to kill you. I beheld his 
wrath. In six days all his subjects are to 
meet him in arms before the walls of Male 
partus. Isegrim and Bruin are his trusted 
favourites. Isegrim is his field-marshal. The 
Rabbit and the Crow came to complain of you. 
Ah, if the King gets you prisoner again, you 
have not long to live ! Is that all ? said the 
Fox. I do not care a nut for that. Though 
the King s parliament had sworn to kill me 
three times over, I should still escape. They 
debate, and debate, and debate, but it is 
nothing that they do. Dear nephew, think 
no more about it, but come and see what I will 
give you. I have just caught these doves, 
young and fat ; they are my favourite dish. 
They digest easily, they want no biting ; and 
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v are so sweet they m-!t 
i. i li, they an- halfblood, li:i!t milk. 

B ; -!P- will : 

fully ; tell hT what you cam- 

blM h-r. *he 

T..-i:i..rr..w 1 -hall 
i then, dear i 

| ;il help III. I ..tiotl. 

My montj and my lit .- an- ftl 
-aid the BftdW. If I live loll-, said the FOX, 
I will r : Yith fulness. 

So tln-v l...ili went in, and were received 

iv by tli.- inisti, ; .-he put. before 
them what she lia.l. Th.-y divid -d ti 
and lik.-.l th.-in. and each ate a lull share; 
th -v could hav.- i-aten half-a-dozen more. 

.id to the Badger ai t.-r .iinner, 
admire my children ? What do 
:\ and the littl- K.-ynanl &gt;. 
Th.-y will t-.-tahli-di our house; they 
from sunrise until sun-- 
us ; an.l y,,u should see th.-ni 
in- Im-ks ! I would M-nd them &lt;&gt;ut 
to hunt, l.ut I mil- ip.t nc-leet their 
e.lucatioii. Prudence ami foresight th -y are 
-in-lit, how to escap.- tli.- snare, tin- 
huntsman, an.l th.- hound. Wln-n th--y have 
i tin-it- c.lu.-ation they shall go out into 
: M. ami laliour on their own accounts, 
ami In-ill.; hme wherewith to maintain their 
parents. Altvady they bite well, and their 
leap is certain. 

(Jrinihart sai.l, It is delightful to have 
ehil.lren such as on.- desires, and who soon 
I -arn a husin.-ss l.y which they can assist their 

mi -lad that thflj belong to my 

own familv, and hop.- th-- \ &gt;t. Suppo we 

go to I .-.l, sai.l lleim-ke, for all seem tired, 

&lt;;riml&gt;art .-specially. And they lay down in 

. upon the hay and leaves with which 

".as .-. ivrivd. 

i .ut K -in. ke remained awake because of 
int-d to need good 

counsel, and tho morning found him thinking 
still. And ho rose from his litter and said to 
his wife, Do not concern yourself ; (mmt.art 
has invited me to go with him to Court ; do 
j. quietly at home. I ( anybody asks for 
me, you will know what to say, and you can 
take can- ( ,f the castle. 

Ami I am-- Knuelyn said. I think it stram: 

that you -hoiild venture lia&lt;-k to ( oiirt, s\ In-re 

ii evil is though . : you 

. I do not understand : think 

--Certainly, sai.l IJ.-im-ke. that 

was no joking matter ; rny enemies were 

many and ray trouble great ; l&gt;ut many things 

tak - j.la.-c under the sun. One thing and 

: happens unexpectedly, and he who 

thinks to have a thing suddeiify misses it. So 

.o, f.,r I have husiness to do. Be calm, 

it you ; th.-re, is nothing to 

Tient, and if 

possible, in live or &gt;ix d.-r n will 

lief- ftgain. S i lie M( out t"r the 
. t.. -ether with (iriml.art 
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Griml 

tile he- 

said: Hrq.]. .11 wh 

that I am 1 fortun-. Dear 

nephew. i-- sins 

since I ! Listen to me. 

And th- M, with . !- 

one more prank that h- h.-.d pla;. 
wolf. Th -re, Dl ph. w. I hav.- mad-- 
sion ; i Ion. 

(Jrimbart said : I find you laden wi 
sins. They f,,llow at your heeN. .-,nd y.,u 
have no time to escape them ; for I : 
are near death. Lest, th 
take you suddenly, I now abso! . 
them. Ah, you will not be forgiven for the 
Hare and Bird, when you come bef 
King. How could you behave so rashly . 
I o-.h ! said Reineke", one has to make one s 
own way in the world. One can t o. ! 
in a monastery. He who sells hon y 1; -ks hi.* 
fingers, now and then. I^ampe took my 

he frisked up and dow: 
bifl fat little bo&lt;ly tickled me : 

tut love aside. As for Belfine. what trouble 
is stupidity had given me! Well ; d.-ad is 
-ay. We will change the subject. 
Era then began to show how the King 
was himself a robber, and his lords were 



robbers, and the Fox was only per.-- 

for his want of privilege, lleim-k.- tln-n 
dilated disrespe.-tfully upon the shortcomings 



of the priests, and counte.l ; 
more hurtful than the craft of foxes. 

Uncle, the Badger said, I tind it il 
that you confess the sins ; 
you have so many of your own to think of. 

hey came near the Court, and met 
Martin the Ape travelling out as a pilgrim. 
They stopped by the way, and Heine k 
conversation with him. Kein.-ke told how he 
was persecuted by his enemies ; and being 
under ban, was yet afraid to go to fioi 

s family in Bruin s neighbourhood. 
Martin enlL i. .-upon the practice 

of the ( hurdi a; ! 

great interest with the l oj&gt;e, promised to get 
the Fox his absolution ; y* -. and put an inter 
dict over the Kii.-/ and all his nation, if they 
should Itfhave ill to his ancient crony. For 
the Foxes and the Ap-&lt; were always frit-nds. 
and foi-_ r iveii. ii all such : 

Could he Iie_ f, ill fact. 

well-disposed third i 

li.-im-ke he Fox thanked Martin for his 
consolation, and they parted. K.-inek.-. with 
no companion but (Jriml.art tin- 1 
travelled on to Court, where war was being 
planned against him. 

i H AFTER TIIK NINTH. 

Court, Keineke knelt 
cheerfully bef,-re th.- thr. tie honour- 
Km-, flattering 

coin-till ..und, astonihel at hia 

i. But the King was tierce, and not 
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to be appeased so easily. Reineke said, My 
cousin Martin, who is trusted by the bishop, 
has engaged to get for rue my absolution frozr 
the Pope. My pilgrimage was needless, there 
fore. Then he rebutted, with feigned tales, 
the accusation of the Rabbit, and the story of 
the Crow. Finally, he defied all his accusers, 
and offered to put his just cause to the test of 
a judicial combat. The Rabbit and the Crow 
then left the Court, and the King cried, Where 
are the accusers 1 All shunned a wordy warfare 
with the Fox, and Reineke was triumphing ; 
but the King arose wrathfully, and spoke of 
Lampe s murder and the execution of Belline. 

Reineke said, What do I hear ? Is Lampe 
dead, and is Belline no more 1 Alas ! I lose 
a treasure with them ; precious gifts of which 
they were the bearers to your Majesty and 
to the Queen. Who could have believed that 
the Ram would murder Lampe to commit a 
robbery upon his King 1 Alas, this world is 
full of danger and deceit ! 

The King did not listen to Reineke, but 
retired, incensed, into his chamber, where the 
Queen was closeted with the Ape s wife, Dame 
Ruckenau. Dame Ruckenau, pleading for Rei 
neke, reminded their majesties of his ability, 
and of his wise decision in a certain contest be 
tween a serpent and a countryman. The King, 
a little soothed, returned into the judgment 
chamber, still threatening the Fox with death. 
Reineke regretted, eloquently, the lost gifts, 
which, if he were free, he would live only to 
recover. 

CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

Reineke proceeded, with a minuteness that 
appeared like truth, to describe these gifts. 
To his majesty there had been sent a ring, on 
which were mystic letters, which only Abryon 
the Jew of Treves could read. He who wore 
it could not suffer cold or hunger ; could not 
be defeated in a contest ; could not be hated 
by a beholder ; knew no darkness ; and could 
not suffer by water or by fire. Many more 
magic virtues the ring had. There was a 
comb, also, with a looking-glass, intended for 
the Queen. The wonders of the comb and 
looking-glass, as Reineke described them, 
were yet greater than the wonders of the 
ring. Moreover, pictures were engraved 
upon each, and Reineke told the fables ap 
pertaining to them ; so that he made a very 
long speech. He also reminded the King of 
services performed by his father as court- 
physician. As for your father s services, re 
plied his Majesty, they were rendered so long 
ago that they have escaped my memory. But 
what good did I ever have from you ? 

Reineke had an answer ready, and narrated 
another story, in which Isegrim the Wolf 
figured disreputably. Justice must take its 
course, the King said ; your accusers must 
come forward. But the accusers dared not 
match their truth against the Fox s cunning. 
Reineke would have been set free to make 
search for the missing property, if Isegrim 
had not stepped forward to defy the rascal. 



CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

Isegrim narrated at length another pitiful 
tale of what he, with his wife Greremund, had 
suffered from Reineke. The answer of the 
Fox was ready ; and, again, he turned his 
own misdeeds to merits, and threw back 
disgrace on his accusers. Greremund told 
another tale ; and the Fox made another 
explanation. Isegrim cried, We can get 
nothing by this wordy combat. Right is 
right, and will maintain itself. You are a 
liar, Fox ; a murderer, a traitor, and a thief. 
I challenge you to fight. He has lost his 
fore-claws, thought Reineke, who said, I will 
accept your challenge. The King received 
bail for the appearance of the combatants, 
and ordered lists to be prepared for judicial 
combat. 

During the night, the friends of Reineke 
surrounded him, and Dame Ruckenau spoke 
comfortable words ; she gave him good advice, 
and, shaving his whole body, anointed the 
plump Reineke with oil and fat. In the 
morning came the Otter and Badger to 
arouse their kinsman, and brought with them 
a young duck for his breakfast. Reiueke 
breakfasted at ease, and walked to the lists 
surrounded by his relatives. 

CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

The King laughed beyond measure when 
he saw the smooth body of Reineke ; the 
Wolf was present with his friends, who, with 
many threats and angry words, prayed for an 
evil end of the Fox. The priests approached 
to swear the combatants. Each swore that 
he was true in everything, that the other was 
in everything false. They were then left in 
the lists together, and the whole assembly 
eagerly looked on. 

Isegrim attacked fiercely ; Reineke ran 
against the wind, and scratched up dust into 
his pursuer s eyes. In every way he sought 
to blind his adversary ; to scratch and bite 
about him when his eyes were full of dust. 
One eye he tore out of the socket. The fight 
went on. Reineke began to shout, after the 
manner of ancient heroes, shame against his 
antagonist, and to exult in victory, when 
Isegrim put forth desperate strength, and 
overthrowing the Fox, held one of his fore-feet 
between his teeth. Yield, recreant ! muttered 
the Wolf out of his throat. Reineke saw no 
hope, and softly promised that, if Isegrim 
released his hold, he would acknowledge him 
the victor, be his serf, and fetch his familj 7 to 
kneel before the Wolf. All ducks, and geese, 
and fishes, that he caught thereafter, he 
would catch for Isegrim alone. Much more he 
promised ; but the Wolf refused to be a dupe, 
and would have made an end to the whole 
battle, if Reineke had not, at that moment, 
fixed his other claw into a tender part of the 
Wolf s skin. Isegrim shrieked with open 
mouth, and Reineke drew out his foot. With 
two paws he increased the torture of hia 
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Alderman ol of the 

worshipful Sir William Carewe is exj- 

:i faithful s-rvanr of the 
Me is to lodge 

I iioiuas llunte. and dailv to attend tin- 
grammar-school of the , ivs the 

en to know, is JHTT 1. He 

4 son, and hi* father i 
boa learning to lirin., him to some advance- 



iHiaru is a i. TliLs ia 

The lH.y eoines on horseback, the servant 

i a an- 

well stocked 

with V " Welcome, 

young 

am connnan William," nays the 

servant, " to i to keep a close ey 

upon my young ma.- 
the place of i. ! .-.st.-r Hun; 

must have no rude compa: . i.st go 

from your house to the scho 
from the sch x,! to %,,nr li,,u.. . If he be 
trnant, flog him ! " With this Bolace was 
Peter Carewe confided to the aide: 

We see the shadow of poor IVter in the 
grammar-school. One Freer is masi 
is counted to be a very hard ami a cruel 
master. Daily is that unhappy boy lar. 
nostri]&gt;escau move him to learn. Hesitsdog- 
. dly with the open page of" Syntaxia " before 
him ; lnt he will make no agreement between 
the nominative case and the verb. Ti 
tide meal of .John Hunteisbyh;: 

:: to the pleasant lields that lie uroQM 
the city. He haih a book of ballads in liis 
ve&gt;t, whieh tells of the "actesand i; : - 
ehivalry of the knight s ]&gt;rr,^&lt;-^. raid the 
lady s love, ihmt . i Freer 

in vai;: r keep 

it. is daily I always 

&lt; &gt;n a certain 

...-been 
ruin /, noon, 
and eve. Tin- alderman 

s.-ek him, and, as twilight approaches, goes 
forth 1. 

wall is 1 eter hidir, . . "&lt; &gt; : 
furious drajK-r, "have I cauirht 
y.-t, 1 replies the truant. Tli*- boy clirnl- the 
wall lie looks out from tin- top 
turret: "Let me be ! Keep down! It yon 

long over the wall, and then I shall break my 
nc -k ; and thou slialt b cause 

thni m.iki-st me to leaji d iwn." 

In a &gt; sight 

^ir William Carewe 

has once more sat in the &lt; . room. 

The l.oy stands trembling U-;,,re In: 
word is spok.-n lM-tween father and son; a 
servant is in the baek -ground, with 
and a collar. ; 
eomniand. Through the streets 
th.- r. -heinous boy carried about, as one of his 

hounds; " and th.-y l-ad him i 
.M,-h..n,-s &lt; &gt;;,-,y. likeadog. " TI,. 

. when th- I house 

of his ancestors in this 1 Does 

the pitying mother i 
cliila 1 It she does and we see I 
of a lady kneeling bef..r-- .- sil.-i.t hu- 
that intercession is Ixwtless. Peter Carewe 
abi.l.-s in a filthy outhouse, couph 

Viol, : :niist nec.-s.-cirih- be brief. 
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Peter Carewe and the hound part company. 
Another proof of the rebellious boy is to be 
made. He sits upon a form in St. Paul s 
School, but he is still " more desirous of liberty 
than of learning ; and " do the schoolmaster 
what he would, he in no wise can frame the 
young Peter to smell to a book, or to like of 
any schooling." The father again comes to 
town. The sensible schoolmaster persuades 
him to put his son to some active employ. 
In Paul s Walk is Sir William musing ; the boy 
standing in awe behind him. Sir William 
there meets with an old friend, then serving 
in the French court. This friend offers to take 
the boy as a page, and use him like a gentle 
man, and do as much for him as if he were 
his own child. The offer is accepted. The 
father is rid of his troublesome son the son 
is freed from the terror of his father. 

Peter Carewe is for some time caressed 
by his new friend. He has gay clothes 
feeds well partakes of courtly exercises. And 
yet Peter is ill at ease. He is little suited for 
routine duties. He sinks, gradually, from the 
hall to the stable. His fine apparel is worn 
and spent. His master will provide him no 
more. He becomes " a mulct, to attend his 
master s mules, and so in the order of a mulct 
did attend and serve his master. Howbeit, 
the young boy, having by these means some 
liberty, is contented with his estate." Oh, 
Peter ! we see thy shadow, as thou art royster- 
ing with thy brother mulets learning their 
uncourtly language, treasuring up their low 
experiences, but at length doing something 
useful. Thou hast work to do, and thou dost 
it. Thy real education is beginning. Thou hast 
hours of leisure, and then thou learnest many 
a virelay, and art merry in the dance ; and thou 
readest, for delight, and not at another s com 
mand thou readest Froissart and Comines ; 
gradually thou lookest back with shame 
on thy past obduracy. We see thy shadow 
weeping, for thou art thinking of thy mother. 

There is a gentleman come with letters of 
commendation from Henry the Eighth to 
Francis the First, and he is received of 
the French King, and has a charge of 
horse given him. It is John Carewe, 
of Haccombe, a kinsman to Sir William 
Carewe. He is riding to the court, and, 
coming before the court-gate, where there 
are sundry lackeys and horse-boys playing 
together, he hears a boy call out "Carewe 
Angloys ! Carewe Angloys !" " Which is 
Carewe Angloys ?" says John Carewe, of 
Haccombe. Come forth, our Peter ! Thou 
art evil apparelled, thy clothes are all to- 
ragged and very simple, the stains of the 
stable are upon thee. Who art thou? "I 
am the youngest son of Sir William Carewe, 
of Devon, Knight. My name is Peter. I 
offended my father, who sent me here to be a 
page. My master was not pleased with me, 
and I am now a poor muleter." " Thou 
injured boy, I will be to thee as a father." 



Peter Carewe is now a willing schoiar. 
Kindness, which opened his heart, has 
fashioned his intellect. His kinsman and the 
bold boy have no break in their affections. 
They march together in the army which 
Francis the First sends against Charles the 
Fifth. On the march, John Carewe dies ; but 
Peter is not desolate. He has made friends. 
The Marquis of Saluces takes him into his 
company. At the Siege of Pavia, Francis the 
First is taken prisoner, the Marquis is slain, 
the French army is scattered. In his rough 
career Peter has attained that practical wisdom 
which the school of Exeter might have failed 
| to teach him. He has learnt to act for him 
self. He goes boldly to the Emperor s camp ; 
and becomes a favourite with the Prince oi 
Orange. The boy that was coupled with a 
hound is grown into a young man, " so honest 
in his conditions, so courteous in his behaviour, 
so forward in all honest exercises, and espe 
cially in all prowess and virtue, that he has 
stolen the hearts and gained the love of all per 
sons unto him, and especially of the Princess." 

A few years pass on, and Peter Carewe is in 
England. He has come with letters from the 
Princess of Orange to the Court of Henry the 
Eighth. He is taken at once into favour ; for 
young Carewe f " has not only the French 
tongue, which is as natural to him as his own 
English tongue, but he is very witty, and full 
of life." And so, he is first a henchman, and 
then one of the Privy Chamber. But Peter 
has natural longings, which hard usage has not 
extinguished. He asks permission to make a 
journey ; and he sets forth with a goodly com 
pany of attendants. 

Sir William and Lady Carewe are sitting 
alone, in a parlour of their manor-house of 
Mohones Otrey. There is a trampling of 
horse without. In a few minutes the door is 
opened ; and a gentleman, dressed in all the 
costly luxury of the period, and surrounded 
with the gayest of followers, falls upon his 
knees. " My father, my mother, your 
blessing!" He holds out a letter. Sir William 
is dumb with sui prise ; he with difficulty 
whispers to his wife, " It is Peter Carewe ! " 
"No no my poor Peter is dead and for 
lorn." " Mother, father, it is indeed your 
Peter ! " 

Thus, leave we the shadow of Peter Carewe. 
Of his after worth and greatness let the record 
of Master Vowell suffice. He did creditable 
things on land and at sea. The latter chivalry 
produced many such heroes. His shadow 
never comes before us in its panoply of loyalty 
and valour. But we have seen him, in an 
idle hour, as he is described by his biogra 
pher : " The King himself being much 
delighted to sing, and Sir Peter Carewe having 
a pleasant voice, the King would very often 
use him to sing with him certain songs they 
call fremen * songs, as namely, By the bank as 
I lay, and As I walked the wood so wild. " 

Quiere threemen t The " three-man-song tr of "The 
Winter s Tale." 
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A FLIG T 

WIIKN i..n : v( ] ; 

the invent. &gt;r of the |fl 

; many fran.-s I m- ladle*. 

. -v. h.-n I &gt;t.n DiegoJ 1 
sion ..f Deputy ( hall Wax and hi- 



Bid) Hi j i- 1 MI i \ i ii.ii i rvcui &lt;iii i 111.^ i . r . . 

shall have taken out a Patent lor th.V li;ui . 1 

:id shall have op 

modious \Varehousi- in an airy Mtuat 
wlu-n I any gentility will 

I .air ..f wind s, and he seen skimii 



W to be kept bfl 
Under this f,,rcin-tVam.-, I w,,,,,|, 

rould l&gt;ecome of aie whether I .-h.,nld ].. 
into a giant, or ahould iproul . 

".: other phenomenon &lt; nmpaet 

EtachantreH is n,,t ruthYd l. v tl 

is ahva\ s eonip,,,,,!. always .-on. pact. O look 



at her liitl.. ribbona, fri 






&gt;haw!. at hergloYB,al her hair, at her brace- 
ber bonnet, at evervthin" about her! 
How is it accomplished ? What does she do 



. 1 .-hall take a tli- V 1 , " -" " t -H"\v is it that every trifle 
I :- (as I soar round the world) in acheap wears, belong! t h-r, and cannot" 

" 



and independent manner. At prec 
is on the South Eastern Hallway 
\. in whoM i:\pr.-ss Train here I sit, 
"of the clock on a very hot m 

under the very hot roof of the Terminus at 



London llrid-i-, in danx -r -&gt;f l iiiL, r " t "iv.-d 
lik.- a cMi-:iiulu-r or a nii-lnn, &lt;&gt;r a iiint-aiipl .- 
And talking of i&gt;iae-ap]ih s, 1 lappOM th.-n: 
. .n- M many pinc-apple.s in a Train as 

. this Train. 

\Vh.-\v! Th-- li.il-huus. air is faint with 
pin. ajipl.-. I .v.-iy Kn-nch citizen or ci&gt; 

:.li-.s home. The compact 
litth- Kii. hanlr. &gt;s in the cunn-r nt my 
(Kirn.-h a.-tivss, to whom I yi.-ld.-d un my 
und -r tlu: auspices of that Etrare 
child, " MKAT i IIKI.L," at the Saint - 1 
Tlu-atro tin- ni^ lit before last) lias a pin.- 
appl.- in h-r lap. Compact Enchantress s 
fri-nd. c..nti.lantf, mother, mysti-r\, ll.-avcn 
kn.iu-, what, has two pine-apples in her lap, 
and a Inindli- of tlu-m iindi-r tin- seat. To 
bacco-smoky Frenchman in Algeriii - v. 
with j-aked hood In-hind, who mi^ht l&gt;t- 
: dy.-d rifli -jjivrii. and who 
seems to !&gt; :.tin-ly in dirt and 

lirai.l. carries pine-apples in a covered basket. 



Tall, 






iiielanciioly Freiirhman, with 



black \ : 1. and hair close-cropped, 

with . .eat to waistcoat, and i..in- 

eoat : saturnine as in his 

}iantal..ons, eahn as to his fi-minin-- 

- a^ to h sniooth and 

whit-- as to his linen : : jii-f.&gt;n- 

d got up, one thinks, like 

or Mephistoplu-K s, or Xainiel, Iran. 

-ian has tin- 

stickini, out of his 

. 



. "I" her &gt; And even Jl \ 

v is not 
can" ."t pn-tty, though still of an average 

il-ility ; but she ,] 

day-, \n h.-r own behalf, that, one of these 
find an ._ she dies, they ll ! ai. 
her. Shtyoman in her bed, distant I v like 
wondi r. anri. an actress once, I shouldn t 
self. PerhaH a M y s t ry a 1 1 

j.ipaet Knehantre-s will live 
the side seeiies.il to wait with a shawl at 



in railw.to sit opposite to Mad- 
talk sulisi-rvieiith j riai;es, and Mnile and 



That s hard to U-li. 









full. First Englishman. v our eai : 

flushed highly i 

change, perhaps City, cerjv St. 

second Englishman entir.\Fa&lt; 

hurry. i lunu es into the V&gt;rbed in 

Calls out of window concer: 

deaf. SutFo.-a.trs himself unde.- 



M 
manner. A\" 



for no reason, and in^X-M 
.\o no assurar 






ling so hard. Is totally men 
og aaroranoe of Collected (lu.. 



porter whatsoever. Is stout and h 

wipes his head, and makes himself hotter 
breathing so hard. 
Dg iissuram-. 

.-, no hurry." Xo hurry ! 
Flight to Paris in eleven hours ! 

It is all one to me in this drow.-y 
hurry or no hurry. I ntil D.&gt;n Die_M -hall 
.-.nd home mv \\in_-s, m\ lli^ht is with the 

Soath Eaatezn Company, lean fly with the 
South Eastern, more lazily, at all even- 
in tin; upper air. I have but to si- 
thinkhig as idly as 1 pie.-t-e. and he v. 
awav. I am not a anybody for 

the idleness of m\ thoughts in such an idle 
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summer flight ; my flight is provided for by 
the South Eastern, and is no business of mine. 

The bell ! With all my heart. It does 
not require me to do so much as even to flap 
my wings. Something snorts for me, some 
thing shrieks for me, something proclaims to 
everything else that it had better keep out of 
my way, and away I go. 

Ah ! The fresh air is pleasant after the 
forcing-frame, though it does blow over these 
interminable streets, and scatter the smoke of 
this vast wilderness of chimneys. Here we are 
no, I mean there we were, for it has darted 
far into the rear in Bermondsey where the 
tanners live. Flash ! The distant shipping 
in the Thames is gone. Whirr ! The little 
streets of new brick and red tile, with here 
and there a flagstaff growing like a tall weed 
out of the scarlet beans, and, everywhere, 
plenty of open sewer and ditch for the pro 
motion of the public health, have been fired 
off in a volley. Whizz ! Dustheaps, market- 
gardens, and waste grounds. Battle ! New 
Cross Station. Shock ! There we were at 
Croydon. Bur-r-r-r! The tunnel. , r^- "*"^ H &lt;*i 

I wonder why it is that when I shut rxL Deliberation helping the rest of the wheels 
eyes in a tunnel I begin to feel as if I wj ^"bountifully to ice cream. Monied Interest and 



two white tents, and then four flying c jws, 
then turnips now, the wires of the e 1 Metric 
telegraph are all alive, and spin, an// blurr 
their edges, and go up and down, /ml make 
the intervals between each other^most ii ZJ- 
gular : contracting and expa^iing in the 
strangest manner. Now we lacken. With 
a screwing, and a grindinjr* f aud a smell of 
water thrown on ashes, nr^we stop ! 

Demented Traveller, v*b has been for two 
or three minutes watch il, clutches his great 
coats, plunges at th^oor, rattles it, cries 
" Hi ! " eager to p-^oark on board of im 
possible packets, fr e inland. Collected Guard 
appears. " Are /?ou for Tunbridge, Sir 1 " 
" Tunbridge 1 ,V- Paris." " Plenty of time, 
Sir. No hu~J Five minutes here, Sir, for 
refreshmen f I am so blest (anticipating 
Zamiel, b v&lt;} ^ a second) as to procure a glass 
of wate: 5r Compact Enchantress. 

WH dl A&gt;uld suppose we had been flying at 
sucV. Ar; rat e, and shall take wing again 
(jj r lily ? Eefreshment-room full, platform 
^n porter with watering-pot deliberately 
sjling a hot wheel, another porter with equal 



going at an Express pace the other 
am clearly going back to London, now * llsn 
pact Enchantress must have forgottg* 1116 " 
thing, and reversed the engine. JsywrAfter 
long darkness, pale fitful strea]^.? f %ht 
appear. I am still flying on r 
The streaks grow stronger- 
ous become the ghost" of 

day became I me/ UTne 



stone. 



I re-entering the carriage first, and being there 
alone, he intimates to me that the French are 
" no go" as a Nation. I ask why ? He says, 
that Eeign of Terror of theirs was quite 
enough. I ventured to inquire whether he 
remembers anything that preceded said Eeign 
of Terror ? He says, not particularly. 



day became I r 
miles and miles away, an 
sunlight, all among t/ d ^vest and 
Kentish hops. /S 1D 

There is a dreamy* tlsure m tllis 



v ~j ? ~~ v . ^~ 

rDecome the cause," I remark, " the harvest that is reaped, 
e tunnel is i has sometimes been snwn." MrmiWl Tntor-oof 



I fly through 
the 



I wonder where itfi nind when at was &gt; that 
we exploded, l&gt; 
Parliamentary 



somehow, a 

F with a crowd of heads 
ges, and 



hats v/dur?. Monied Interest says it 
was at Ep- nou ^ tation - Expounds to My 
tery ho- a S e ? ll *e Station is so many miles 
from lotion, which Mystery again devel 
to Q the Enchantress. There might 
ne j/rench^eigate nor a London for me, as I 
^ givemongthe Kentish hops and harvest. 
i / 7 Ha ao / care ! 

Jare^ng! We have let another Station off, 
coird fly away regardless. Everything is flying. 
ar-he hop-gardens turn gracefully towards 
me, presenting regular avenues of hops in 
rapid flight, then whirl away. So do the 
pools and rushes, haystacks, sheep, clover in 
full bloom delicious to the sight and smell, 
corn-sheaves, cherry -orchards, apple-orchards, 
reapers, gleaners, hedges, gates, fields that 
taper off into little angular corners, cottages, 
gardens, now and then a church. Bano-, bano- 1 
A double-barrelled Station ! Now a woodj 
now a bridge, now a landscape, now a cutting^ 
now a - Bang_ ! a single-barrelled Station- 
there was a cricket match somewhere with 



repeats, as quite enough for him, that the 
French are revolutionary, " and alwavs 
at it." 

Bell. Compact Enchantress, helped in by 
Zamiel, (whom the stars confound !) gives us 
her charming little side-box look, and smites 
me to the core. Mystery eating sponge-cake. 
Pine-apple atmosphere faintly tinged with 
suspicions of sherry. Demented Traveller flits 
past the carriage, looking for it. Is blind with 
agitation, and can t see it. Seems singled out 
by Destiny to be the only unhappy creature 
in the flight, who has any cause to hurry 
himself. Is nearly left behind. Is seized 
by Collected Guard after the Train is in 
motion, and bundled in. Still, has lingering 
suspicions that there must be a boat in the 
neighbourhood, and will look wildly out of 
window for it. 

Flight resumed. Corn-sheaves, hop-gardens, 
apers, gleaners, apple orchards, cherry 
orchards, Stations single and double-barrelled, 
Ashford. Compact Enchantress (constantly 
talking to Mystery, in an exquisite manner) 
gives a little scream ; a sound that seems to 
come from high up in her precious little head ; 
from behind her bright little eyebrows. " Great 
Heaven, my pine-apple ! My Angel ! It is 
lost!" Mystery is desolated. A search made. 
It is not lost. Zamiel finds it. I curse him 
(flying) in the Persian manner. May his 
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face be turned upside down, and jackaoM* ait 
!e s grave! 

ow Blimps--* ..f unenclosed 
Down-land witli tl.n 

whom we soon until- Folke- 

l( ;i quarter at t.-r ten. " 1 

D ^ at the door. 

Mr i No hurry." 

\V.- ar.- .Is 

down Port, :tnd sidle to and : 

whol-- ; re tli.- in- 

George Hotel, fur some ten minut. 

us than 

u -.-ike ninl. : Spithead, or 

. :ndsor, doe- 

i:iking and blinkii 

\\ith., -rouble to sit up ; and the 

lloval George s " wedding party " at tb 
\viiidu\v (who seem, I must say, rather tired 
of lii; \v a solitary glance upon 

, thus to Paris in eleven hours. The 
first gentleman in Folkestone ia evidently used 
.is subject. 

while, Demented chafes. Co; 
that every man s hand is ag:iin.-&gt;t him, and 

n. Jlattles door. 



stabbing each other), and is upon the whole 

And n.w I find that all the French people 
MM! all the 1. 

are nearing 
1 shaking off a disadvantage, whereas 



pattpM to 

home, and 






l is the same 



man, and AM-el-Kader is the same man, but 
each seems to come into possession f an in 
describable KM ; departs from UB 

from Moi: . for instance, and 

from i iiat they gain, we lose. 

1 I Irit ish " ( ients " about the steersman, 

:ially nurtured at home on parody 
vtl iii;, and truth of nothing, become 



.it the h iri/Mii. ami 
boat gone without him. 



"knows" it s the 
Interest 



,i!y explains that he is going t 
too. Demented signifies that if Monied 

be left behind, / - don t. 
. the Wai 



. hurry, ladies and gentle- 
. No hurry what 

Twenty minutes pause, by Folkestone clock, 
for looking at Encuantress while she eats a 



v while she . 
hat is eatable, iVoni pork 



!_ , jam, and 



to lumj)S 



subdued, ;uid in a manner forlorn ; and 
when th-- steersman tells them (not unex- 
ultin.u ly) how he has "been upon this station 
now eight year, and never see the old town of 
Bulluu yet," one of them, with an imbecile 
on a reed, asks him what he considers 

ii-is? 

Now, I tread upon Frenc u ground, and am 
charming word.s, Liberty, 
Kquality, Fraternity, painted up (in i- 
little too thin for their height) on the Custom - 
.vail also by the sight of large cocked 
ithout which demonstrative head-gear 
nothing of a public nature can be done upon 
this soil. All the rabid Hotel population ,f 
Boulogne howl :;::&lt;i U- a distant, 

barrier, frantic to get at us. 1 )eniented, by 
some unlucky means peculiar to liin. 
i over to their t ury, and is p. 
seen struggling in a whirlpool of T&lt;n;- 
is somehow understood to be going t 
is, with inlinite noise, rescued by two cocked 

bond- 
h the rest of us. 

.,11 the aetive dir 

of preternatural thai 



All this time, there is a very water 
fall of luggage, with a spray of dust, tumbling with a shelving forehead and a shabby 
pier into tin- .-teamboat. smitf-colored coat, who (from the wharf) 

All this time, 1 &gt; &gt;n. lit. I (who has no business brought me down with his e\e bef,,re tin; 

with it) ith starting eyea, fiercely into port. He .ia rts upon my 



to &gt;V|R-n it 



.-onclude-i tl. 



s hotly 



luggage, on the floor where all the luggage is 
strewn like a great 



r. pursued, jostled, deep; vv;s i-. proehimcd :n 1 weighed as the 

. pit -hed into the nroperty of Mo!.- . -r unknown ;" 

i down, and caught by marinera pa\s certain franca for it 

fully. functioiKirv behii,.; 

.less sky, a box at a Theatre (tl i general 

tranquil Ma. The pi.-ton-ro.is 6( I 

i|&gt; from U-lo-.v, to look half theatrical) ; and 1 suppose I shall find it 

the bright weather, and when I oon -hall. I 



.;: .eking their iron head- know nothing ab" ;&gt;av him 


.1 &gt;it upon evolved in the 



Artist 
Oh, ti 1 and 

: - v soon 
ceases 
in a word, having lunched too in; 



;ion. 

" Lunch or dinner. 

i ienty of tii. 



f time 



hall, long c 



long strips of dini: \vine, 

chickens, little ! 



and g.H-s i. randy, 

. wouldn t givatly mind 
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I saw Zamiel (before I took wing) presented 
to Compact Enchantress and Sister Artist, by 
an officer in uniform, with a waist like a 
wasp s, and pantaloons like two balloons. 
They all got into the next carriage together, 
accompanied by the two Mysteries. They 
laughed. I am alone in the carriage (for 1 
don t consider Demented anybody) and alone 
in the world. 

Fields, windmills, low grounds, pollard- 
trees, windmills, fields, fortifications, Abbeville, 
soldiering and drumming. I wonder where 
England is, and when I was there last about 
two years ago, I should say. Flying in and 
out among these trenches and batteries, skim 
ming the clattering drawbridges, looking down 
into the stagnant ditches, I become a prisoner 
of state, escaping. I am confined with a com 
rade in a fortress. Our room is in an upper 
story. We have tried to get rip the chimney, 
but there s an iron grating across it, imbedded 
in the masonry. After months of labour, we 
have worked the grating loose with the poker, 
and can lift it up. We have also made a hook, 
and twisted our rugs and blankets into ropes. 
Our plan is, to go up the chimney, hook our 
ropes to the top, descend hand over hand upon 
the roof of the guard-house far below, shake 
the hook loose, watch the opportunity of the 
sentinel s pacing away, hook again, drop into 
the ditch, swim across it, creep into the shelter 
of the wood. The time is come a wild and 
stormy night. We are up the chimney, we 
are on the guard-house roof, we are swimming 
in the murky ditch, when, lo ! " Qui v R ? " a 
bugle, the alarm, a crash ! What is it ? Death ? 
No, Amiens. 

More fortifications, more soldiering and 
drumming, more basins of soup, more little 
loaves of bread, more bottles of wine, more 
caraffes of brandy, more time for refreshment. 
Everything good, and everything ready. 
Bright, iinsubstantial-looking, scenic sort of 
station. People waiting. Houses, uniforms, 
beards, moustaches, some sabots, plenty of neat 
women, and a few old-visaged children. Unless 
it be a delusion born of my giddy flight, the 
grown-up people and the children seem to 
change places in France. In general, the boys 
and girls are little old men and women, and 
the men and women lively boys and girls. 

Bugle, shriek, flight resumed. Monied In 
terest has come into my carriage. Says the 
manner of refreshing is " not bad," but con 
siders it French. Admits great dexterity and 
politeness in the attendants. Thinks a decimal 
currency may have something to do with their 
despatch in settling accounts, and don t know 
but what it s sensible and convenient. Adds, 
however, as a general protest, that they re a 
revolutionary people and always at it. 

Ramparts, canals, cathedral, river, soldier 
ing and drumming, open coi;ntry, river, 
earthenware manufactures, Creil. Again ten 
minutes. Not even Demented in a hurry. 
Station, a drawing-room with a verandah : 
like a planter s house. Monied Interest 



considers it a bandbox, and not made to last. 
Little round tables in it, at one of which the 
Sister Artists and attendant Mysteries are 
established with Wasp and Zamiel, as if they 
were going to stay a week. 

Anon, with no more trouble than before, I 
am flying again, and lazily wondering as I 
fly. What has the South Eastern done with 
all the horrible little villages we used to pass 
through, iii the Diligence ? What have they 
done with all the summer dust, with all the 
winter mud, with all the dreary avenues of little 
trees, with all the ramshackle postyards, with 
all the beggars (who used to turn out at night 
with bits of lighted candle, to look in at the 
coach windows), with all the long-tailed horses 
who were always biting one another, with all 
the big postilions in jack-boots with all the 
mouldy cafes that we used to stop at, where a 
long mildewed tablecloth, set forth with jovial 
bottles of vinegar and oil, and with a Siamese 
arrangement of pepper and salt, was never 
wanting ? Where are the grass-grown little 
towns, the wonderful little market-places all 
unconscious of markets, the shops that nobody 
kept, the streets that nobody trod, the 
churches that nobody went to, the bells that 
nobody rang, the tumble -down old buildings 
plastered with many-colored bills that nobody 
read ? Where are the two-and-twenty weary 
hours of long long day and night journey, 
sure to be either insupportably hot or insup- 
portably cold 1 Where are the pains in my 
bones, where are the fidgets in my legs, where 
is the Frenchman with the nightcap who 
never would have the little coupe -window 
down, and who always fell upon me when he 
went to sleep, and always slept all night 
snoring onions ? 

A voice breaks in with " Paris ! Here we 
are ! " 

I have overflown myself, perhaps, but I 
can t believe it. I feel as if I were enchanted 
or bewitched. It is barely eight o clock yet 
it is nothing like half-past when I have had 
my luggage examined at that briskest of 
Custom-Houses attached to the station, and 
am rattling over the pavement in a Hackney 
cabriolet. 

Surely, not the pavement of Paris ? Yes, 
I think it is, too. I don t know any other 
place where there are all these high houses, 
all these haggard-looking wine shops, all these 
billiard tables, all these stocking-makers with 
flat red or yellow legs of Avood for sign 
board, all these fuel shops with stacks of 
billets painted outside, and real billets sawing 
in the gutter, all these dirty corners of streets, 
all these cabinet pictures over dark doorways 
representing discreet matrons nursing babies. 
And yet this morning I 11 think of it in a 
warm-bath. 

Very like a small room that I remember in 
the Chinese Baths \ipon the Boulevard, cer 
tainly ; and, though I see it through the 
steam, I think that I might swear to that 
peculiar hot-linen-basket, like a large wicker 
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hmir--jla--;. \Vh.-n can it hav been that I 

me . When was it th:it I : 
to I .n:- " a: London I .ri i 
if all reH[)onsihil f 

servatiou of ;i vouch- i- nil-l into three 
div iMoi!-, &gt; . which tin- B] : i"--l otf 

at K,.;,. :. . I a!..,;ml the boat, 

and the thir.l taken ;it my journey s end I It 

. bava 1-een ages ago. Calculation is 
useless. I will go cm: 

Tli.- crowds in tl. lights in the 

RhopH and 1 . -. \arii-ty, and 

brainy of their decoration-,, the i.umbt-r "of the 
theatres, tin- lirilliant cafes with their win 
dows thruwu up high ami their vivacious 
grmip-i at little tallies mi the pavement, the 
light ami glitter of the hmises tuni -il as it 
ivim-e me that it is 

no dr. am ; that 1 am in Paris, howsoever I 
-. Hi h. ! down to the sparkling 

Palais Royal, up the Rue .le Rivoli, to the 
\ s I glance into a print-shop 
window, Muiiied Interest, my late travelling 
cmnpai. ;.!,. OOIMI HP-HI 1:1--. Lushing with the 
high- --i ri -ii-h nt dis.lain. ;--ople!" 

. pointing to Napoleon in the window 
and Napoleon mi tin; column. "Only one 
idea all over Paris ! A monomania ! " 
Humph ! I THINK I have seen Napoleon s 
match ? There WAS a statue, when I came 
away, at Hyde Park Corner, and another in 
the City, ami a print &lt;&gt;r two in the shops. 

I walk up to the Man-lore de 1 Etoile, suffi 
ciently ila/.ed l&gt;y my tlight to have a ] 
doubt tit th- reality of everything about me; 
of the liv.-ly crnwd, the overhanging trees, 
the performing dogs, the hobby-hor- 
h&gt;autiful perspectives of Chining lamps: the 
hundred an-1 one in th-- Dinging 

:--aming nr- i ;re and gold, 

;u nl \\here ., round 

witli a liox tor voluntary otferiugs. So, I pass 
to my h-itfl, enelianted ; sup, enchanted ; goto 
bed, enchanted ; pu.-hing back thin morning 
(if it really were this morning) into the re 
moteness of time, blessing tin- South Eastern 
Company lor realising tin- Arabian Nights in 
ihe&gt;- ; .uriiuiring, as I wing my 

idle tlight into the land of dreams, "No 
hurry, ladies and gentlemen, going to Paris in 
eleven hours. It is so well done, that there 
really is no hurry ! " 



THK FORTUNES OF THE REVEREND 
CALEB ELLISON. 

CH.UTKU THK FIRST. 

THE Reverend Caleb Ellison had an odd 

way of .i . ng everything ; but lie w;is s., 

good a ;:, u.. .:i, that 

. interesting circum- 

&gt; a large proportion of the inhabitants 

of tin- eoumry town in whi- h he lived. When 

he looked up at the chimney-pots as he 

walked the streets, or went slowly skipping 

along the foot-pavement to the Reading-room 



in the mark. : his congre 

gation might wish that he would wait, 
like other men, ami th-- children giggled at 
the sight ; but tin; ladi- 

I a.-, a part of th.- origin 
ality" which th.-y ad mi red in him; and 
.Joanna nit to herself 

On.- Friday ev.-ning M r. Caivy returned 

tM I --.- of hi.s paitv Irom 

feast, to tell his wife that "their dear girl had 

shown him by a look, th now 

on bar lot for life. Elli.-.n 1. 
tainly spoken. Joanna must d&lt;/--i : t i h.-i- 
self. It she w;w SJitistie-1 to hav.- th.- _ 
blessings that a woman could have high 
moral and spiritual excellence in a man who 
loved her and could, for tht-.-e, make light of 
the daily drawbacks of his ...Miti.-.-., it waa 
not for any one els.: to object. Mr. Carey 
could not say that hi.s own temper would 
bear with so eccentric a companion ; but 
perhaps he was narrow : perhaps his wife s 
nice household ways for twenty-live \ears had 
spoiled him. .Joanna knew what &gt;he was 
undertaking. She knew that it w;us as much 
as the clrrk and th- ,!d do, to get 

the pastor into the pulpit in proper time 
every Sunday, and that this would be her 
&gt; now. She knew that he .-.el-lom 
remembered to shave, and how he had burned 

h n marble chimney-piece black ; and 

Well; perhaps the--- w,-r- tritl.-s. IVrhaps 
it was a fault not to regard them as such. 
If a father was furLunat-- enough to have 
a man of eminent single-mindedness for his 
son-in-law, and g -nius to boot, he ought not 
perhaps to reijiiire t -ommmi sense also ; but 
it had always been Mr. Carey*! belief that 
good sense was the greatest part of genius. 

My Sunday e\vning M r. Carey was little 
disposed to desire anything more in his 
intended son-in-law than had appeared that 
day. Joanna had engaged herself to him mi 
Saturday evening. On Sunday morning there 
was something in the tone of his pathetic 
voice so unusual, in the very first verses of the 
Psalm, that many hearer.- looked up; and 
then they saw something very unusual in his 
countenance. He so preached, that a stranger 
inquired earnestly who this Mr. Elli. : 
and whence he came ; and his admirers in the 
congregation said he was inspired. 

"Joanna behaved very well, did not she ? 
whispered Mr.-. &lt; uvy to her husband, as 
they were returning frmn chapel. 

" Very well, indeed. And it \\;us e\;: 
line, his preaching to-day. Extremely line ! "" 

Ami this particular day, the father feared 
as little for Joanna as Joanna f-.r ! 

There was no ivas &lt;i\ t" .r -lelay alnuit the mar 
riage. Air. Ellismi had three hundred ]&gt;ounds 
:Vom hi.s uthVe, and was ii.-v.-r likely 
any more. Th.- .;; res! of J&lt; 
one thousand p -;n.&lt;U was here 
wheiiev.-r .-he married. - .i-aud 

twenty, and Mr. Ellison was five years older. 
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They were no children ; there was uo reason 
for delay ; so everybody knew of the engage 
ment immediately, and the preparations went 
on diligently. 

A pastor s marriage is always a season of 
great interest and amusement. In this case 
it was unusually diverting from the singular 
innocence of the gentleman about all house 
hold affairs. He showed all the solicitude of 
which he was capable to have everything 
right and comfortable for Joanna ; but his 
ideas were so extraordinary, that his friends 
suspected that he had been quizzed by certain 
youths of his congregation, who had indeed 
made solemn suggestions to him about dredg- 
ing-boxes and rolling-pins, and spigots, and 
ball-irons, and other conveniences, the names 
of which were strange to him. He had 
promised to leave the whole concern of fur 
nishing in the hands of a discreet lady and 
her daughters, with a power of appeal to 
Mrs. Carey in doubtful cases ; but when 
these mysterious names had been lying on his 
mind for some days, he could not help making 
inquiries and suggestions, which brought 
nothing but laughter upon him. Mr. and 
Mrs. Carey thought the quizzing went rather 
too far ; but Joanna did not seem to mind it. 

"His head should not be stuffed with 
nonsense," observed Mr. Carey to his wife, 
"when business that he really ought to be 
attending to is left undone." 

"You mean the Life Insurance," replied 
she. " Why do you not remind him of it 1 " 

" I believe I must. But it is not a pleasant 
thing to do. No man in his circumstances 
ought to need to be spoken to more than 
once. However, I have to suggest to him 
to insure all this pretty furniture that his 
friends are giving him ; and while I am 
speaking about, the Fire Insurance, I can 
easily mention the more important one." 

" I should feel no difficulty," observed Mrs. 
Carey. " He will be purely thankful to you 
for telling him what he ought to do." 

An opportunity soon occurred. The pre 
sents came in fast : the Careys were consulted 
about how to stow them all. One evening at 
supper, the conversation natxirally turned as 
it probably does in every house on what 
should be saved first in case of fire. Mr. Carey 
asked Mr. Ellison whether his landlord had 
not insured the cottage, and whether he 
himself was not thinking of insuring the 
furniture from fire. 

Instant opposition arose from Mr. Carey s 
second daughter, Charlotte, who declared that 
she could not bear to think of such a thing. 
She begged that nobody would speak of such a 
thing. Indeed, she wondered that anybody 
could. When induced to explain the emotions 
with which her mind was labouring, she de 
clared her horror that any one belonging to 
her could feel that any money could compen 
sate for the loss of the precious things, such 
as old letters, and fond memorials, which 
perish in a fire. 



" How old are you, my dear ?" inquired her 
father. 

" Sixteen, papa." 

" Indeed ! I should have taken you to be 
six years younger. I should wonder at a 
child of ten talking so sillily as you are 
doing." 

Mr. Ellison stared ; for his sympathy with 
Charlotte s sentiment was so strong, that lie 
was looking at her with beaming eyes, and 
softly ejaculating, "Dear Charlotte ! dear 
child!" 

It took some time to convince both (for 
young ladies of sixteen sometimes see things 
less clearly than six years before and ten years 
after that age) that, if precious papers and 
gifts are unhappily lost in a fire, that is no 
reason why tables and chairs, and fish-kettles 
and dredging-boxes, and carpets and house 
linen should not be paid for by an Insurance 
Office ; but at last both young lady and 
pastor saw this. Still, Charlotte did not look 
satisfied ; and her father invited her to utter 
what was in her mind. After some fencing 
about whether her thoughts were silly, and 
whether it would be silly to speak them, out 
came the scruple. Was there not something 
worldly in thinking so much about money 
and the future 1 

"Dear Charlotte! dear child!" again 
soliloquised Mr. Ellison. 

Mr. Carey did not think the apprehension 
silly ; but, in his opinion, the danger of world- 
liness lay the other way. He thought the 
worldliness lay in a man s spending all his 
income, leaving wife and children to be main 
tained by their neighbours, in case of accidents 
which may happen any day to anybody, and 
which do happen to a certain proportion of 
people, within an assigned time, as regularly 
as death happens to all. Charlotte had 
nothing to say against life insurance, because 
every man knows that he shall die ; and there 
is no speculation in the case. But she was 
extremely surprised to hear that there is an 
equal certainty, though of a narrower extent, 
about fire, and other accidents ; that it is a 
fact that, out of so many householders, such 
and such a number will have their houses 
burned down. 

: Is it indeed so ? " asked Joanna. 

: It is indeed so. Moreover, out of so 
much property, such and such an amount 
will perish by fire. Every householder being 
bound in with this state of things for his 
share of the risk, he owes it equally to others 
and to himself to secure the compensation, in 
case of accident. Does he not ? " 

; How to others ? " 

: Because he should contribute his share to 
the subscription, if you like to call it so, by 
which the sufferer from fire, whoever he be, 
is to be compensated. Thus, you see, 
Charlotte, that which seems to you an act of 
worldliuess is a neighbourly act, as well as 
a prudent one." 

When reminded, Charlotte admitted that 
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..f ruin by the lotwof a.-,,w a loss fatal 
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by the 

tor. The l;i 
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. that sin- had been 
i, t),,. veh-ni.-, but ii.iw asserted 
. was much more pleased about the 
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!! s..,id Mr. Kllison. 

Yea ; those Quakers, now, were the sort of 



people whom ("h 
. ! so tru- 



ailinired. So un- 
was a rirh 



India M^ to some Quakers, lately 

wrecked in the Channel, v.-ry m-ar h.-r j&gt;ort. 
The whole cargo was lo-st. It ha-1 be.-n a 
total loss to the owners, ! r prin- 

v. oiild uot allow them to insure to pu; 



is own afla 

..lino." 
|uite a in . lariotte that 

...uld have 

that it was so. N 
I tii"in u;&gt;, in regard to 
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eonld .stand Up for th- 

I ll- most striking vi-\, -e was 

that, tl: accidental in stonus and 

; ; an. I that it is only our ignorance 

which makes us call them so. Tin- i-alni of 

loubt, governed bylaws 

:i;iU- a.s t :ioniv. We 

til tart, thuiiL ii *&gt;; as \&gt;t. ki,. ,\v little 

know : 
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iu Ji certain &lt; 

society ; in the same way that we know the 
average of men that wilfdi.-. o;it &lt;-f .1 
number, in a certain time: ami it 
knowledge of th.- a\. r... -s which jnstities the 
of insurance in all the three cases. 
Wli.-u Mr. Ellison at length comprehended 
that there were th at men 
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date iii " the stormy winds fulfilling ! the loss of his new furniture, in case of its 
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all occasions ; from the receiving him at his 
own door, on the evening of arrival, to the 
defending him in every trifle in which he 
vexed her orderly father. When Mr. Carey 
complained of his being found at breakfast 
unshaven, and wondered how he would like 
to see Joanna come down with her hair in 
papers, Charlotte contended that these things 
mattered less in a gentleman than a lady ; 
and that it was from a meditative turn that 
he forgot to shave, even as Newton forgot to 
dine. If he fell over all his new furniture in 
turn, she declared it was because the affection 
of his friends had overcrowded his cottage 
with memorials of their love. If he was met 
half-way to the town without his hat, she 
looked with reverence in his face for a fore- 



three miles. Mrs. Carey had gone home, in 
the twilight of a November day. As soon as 
she was gone, the nurse stepped out, very 
improperly, for something that she wanted, 
the child being asleep beside Joanna. She 
desired the servant girl to carry up her 
mistress s gruel in a quarter- of-an-hour, if she 
was not back. The girl did so; and ap 
proached the bed, with the basin in one hand 
and a candle in the other. She poked the 
candle directly against the dimity curtains, 
and set the bed on fire. It was a large bed, 
in a small crowded room, close to two walls, 
and near the window-curtain. The flame 
caught the tester instantly, and then the 
corner of the pillow, and the edge of the 
sheet. Before that, the girl had thrown down 



taste of his next Sunday s sermon. When it the basin of hot gruel on the baby, rushed to 
came out that Joanna had paid all the post- I the window, thrown up the sash, and screamed ; 
boys and bills on the journey ; that Joanna and she next rushed out at the door, leaving 
had to go with him to the tailor s, when he it wide open, and then at the house-door, 
was to be measured for a new coat ; that leaving that wide open too. The air streamed 
Joanna had to carve, because he did not up the staircase, and the bed was on fire all 

know the wing of a fowl from the leg 1 round. 

Poor Joanna crept off the bed, and took the 
child in one arm, whilst with the other she 
tried to pull off a blanket. She was found 
weakly tugging at it. He who so found her 
was a sailor, who had seen the light from the 



But we will not dwell further on the foibles 
of a good man whose virtues were as un 
common in their degree, as his weaknesses, it 
may be hoped, in kind. 

Full as the cottage was of pretty things, it 



was destined to be yet fuller in another year. 
Never was there a prettier little wardrobe of 
tiny caps and robes, and the like, than reom 
must be found for, the next autumn, in pre 
paration for that prettiest of all things a 
baby. Half the ladies in the congregation 
brought their offerings of delicate work, in 
cambric and lace, and the softest of flannel, 
and most fantastical of pincushions and 
baskets. It was a delightful season to the 
whole family ; and Joanna was so well and 
bright ! And when the great day was over, 
there were such rallyings of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carey, on their being so early a grand-papa 
and grand-mamma ; and it was so droll to see 
Mr. Ellison, who seemed never to have seen a 
baby, but in baptising the little creatures, 
whom he had always hitherto regarded as 
-ou*ig Christians, and never as little infants ! 
. Carey was rather ashamed of the extent 
of his ignorance, shown on the first sight of 
his child in its sleep, by its mother s side. 



irr 



" Ha ! " he exclair 



baby ! " 



much surprise as if it had been the last thing 
he expected to see. 



Yes ; there is your baby. How do you 
like her 1 " 

He gazed in silence, and at length said 
" But can she walk ? " 

" My dear Ellison At a day old ! " 

" But can she talk 1 " 

" All in good time. You will have enough 
of that by-and-by." 

" Dear, dear ! Ha ! " said he, again and 
again, till he was sent off to dinner, at a 
friend s house. 

He dined at some friend s house every day. 
Ou the fourth day it was at a distance of 



road, and run up the staii-s. 

" I see how it is, Madam," said he, in a 
cheerful voice. " Don t be alarmed ; you are 
very safe. Come in here." And he carried 
her into the next room the little drawing- 
room, and laid her, with her baby on her arm, 
on the sofa. He summoned a comrade, who 
was in the road. They pulled up the drugget 
from the floor, doubled it again and again, 
laid it over her, and tucked it nicely in, as if 
there was no hurry. 

Now, Madam," said he, " where shall we 
carry you ? " She was carried through damp 
and dusk to her father s house. Her mother 
was not there. Such news spreads, nobody 
knows how. Her mother was then in the 
streets, without her bonnet, imploring every 
body she met to save her child. She presently 
encountered one of the sailors, returning to 
the fire. He assured her the lady and child 
were safe, and sent her home. Mr. Carey 
was almost as much beside himself. His first 
idea was, that it was Mr. Ellison who had, by 
some awkwardness, set his house on fire ; and 
he said so, very publicly ; and very sorry he 
was for it afterwards. 

Mr. Ellison was called from the dinner- 
table, and told he was wanted at home. He 
strode along, in a bewildered state, till he saw 
the flames from a distance. As he stood 
before the cottage, which was now one blaze, 
nobody could tell him where his wife was. 
He was trying to break from many hands, 
and enter the house, when some one at last 
came up with the news of the safety of his 
wife and babe. As for the servant, it was 
some days before she was heard of ; and there 
were serious apprehensions about her, when 
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her aunt came in from die country, to say 
that the po,, r creature had tied to" her, and 
would never come near the town, or 
of the famil; --dy wond.-red that 

she said she i IK; happy again. 

.loanna K&gt;-f in ed to IR- really no worse for 
the adv.-nlure ; and for some days it was o.n- 
tidently believed that the infant would do 
well, though it was severely scalded. 

., rv article of clothing of 
all three, all the pretty gifts all the furni 
ture, two pi. , is, all Mr. !. 

nd manuscripts. Hut he wa.s so happy 
and thankful that his chief trVMOTM PW 
savid, thai he never preach, .1 more nobly 
than &lt;.n the next .Sun. lay, without a scrap of 
he wh.. took such pains with his 
seimoiis, and never pi each, d ext.-mp 

in the abundance of his heart that he 

" 1 have to I* g your pardon. Ellison," said 
Mr. Carey, " for what I said in the first 

iHolilel,- 

"II VM natural it was not doi: 
wrong ; for my mother used to say that I did 
n 1 was not 

. and it appears to me that I really 
have erred." And the good man went on to 
blame himself for having no furniture and 



in fact, thrown away one thousand five hun- 
future provision tor his family. 
Th&gt;- present was not the easiest moment for 
contracting new obligations ; but the duty 
was clear, even to the unpractical mind of 
the pastor. He w.-nt to London to effect his 
iii-ur. UP--*, and his wife went with him, partly 
for change of scene and thoughts, and partly 
because she knew that her husband could 
through the bit-m.--.-&lt; by himself, 
-s not got through after all. &lt;tn&gt;- 
pious fri.-n.l had aif.-ct.-d th.-m with fea: 
they would find it an ensnaring I x milage to 
worldly things to have to think of the pay 
ment of the annual premium ; another thought 
it was speculating in (Jod s will ; :, 

I them that they could not spare the 
money, and should provide for their own 
household, and hospitality to neighbours, to 
day, instead of taking thought for the 
morrow. They returned without having been 
n.-ar an insurance-office at all. The Careys 
thought this a sad mistake, and point 
to them the j&gt;eace of mind they would lose by 
the pi, cariousii.-ss of their fortunes, and the 
ease with which the business might be 
managed, by the trustees of the chapel being 
authorised to deduct the necessary sum from 
the pastor s salary, and the pastor s way of 



clothes to give Joanna, no piano, no books ! living being proportioned to an income of 
His landlord | i .v t lie tire, while three hundred jwunds a-year. Jt was certain 

he was destitute. In short, Mr. Ellison was j that Mr. Ellison would never lay by money 
full of remorse for not having insured. All in any oilier way than this ; for lie could 
the ladies of his acquaintance were stitching never see a !&gt; -g_ar without giving him what- 
away in his and hi.s wife s in-half; but this was ever he had in his pocket, 
rath.r an aggravation than a comfort ; and he It may be observed, that insurance was a 
fully intended to effect an insurance, both m-.r-- onerous matter in those days than in 
against tire (when he should again be settled) ours. Science has introduced much 
and on his life. Still, Mr. C arey told his many varieties into the pro,-. --s of i;.- 
\vif-, with a &gt;hake of the head, that }i\- . premium in Mr. Elli&gt;&lt;&gt;n&gt; 

impre-&gt;i.&gt;n w:is that it would never be done, days were higher; the methods were re- 
All such thoughts were presently banished, stri.-t.-d ; middle-cl:i.&gt;s m.-n drank ii. 
The baby did not gi - After jiining taxed their brother insurers for their ac- 

for ten lay s she died. Then it was that the cel.-rated mortality, though precautions were 



pastor s tine ((iialities manii esied themselves. 

i-endered so patiently a happiness and 
hope which had really become very dear to 

&gt;rt; lie supported Joanna so tenderly ; 

i the whole family so much more 

than himself, that Mr. ( arey vowed he would 

more be vexed or ashamed at the 
jKX uliariti. - of such :L man. 

CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

Nobody would hear of the pastor going into 
furni.-hed lodgings. The pastor and his wife 
would not hear of Mr. I aivv s furnishing 

. 

to draw half her little, fortune to buv furniture 

and cloth. -s and a few indi-pousable books 

for her hii- , , their income was 

and the half 

principal was gone. If that ; 

. a would, at Mi. 1. 
present MM, ha\e secured one thousand 

death. Thus he had, by :. 



taken against obviously fatal intern j&lt; 

The " bondage," that friends talked of, was 

. and the advantages were less, than at 

. If Mr. Ellison was v. 
delays and hesitation, much more are family 

ug who delay and hesitate now. 
Time went on, and Joanna was made happy 
by the birth of a sou. During the whok 
period of her confinement, her husband 
ie house, except on Sun 
day- ; and he went about, many times in the 
day, from the attics to the cellars, with his 

. the air, trying to smell tire. 
was none, however, to reward his anxious 
search. No accident happened. Tin- mother 
and child throve without drawback ; and a 
liner little fellow really was n.-v, : 

is years all 

went well. Then came one of those seasons 
of unhealthiuess which occur at intervals, as 
if to warn men of their ignorance of the 

i which their life depends, and to re 
buke their carelessness about observing such 
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conditions of health as they do understand. No 
town was less prepared to encounter an onset 
of autumnal fever than that in which tlie 
Ellisons lived. It had no right to expect 
health at any time : the history of the place 
told of plague in old times, and every epidemic 
which visited England became a pestilence 
amidst its ill-drained streets, its tidal expanse 
of mud, and its crowded alleys. These were 
the times when the beloved pastor s fidelity 
shone out. For weeks he was, night and day, 
in close attendance on the poor of his flock, 
and any other poor who were needing help. 
He could not aid them in the way that a more 
practical man would have done ; but Joanna 
ipplied that kind of ability, while the voice 



directors dismissed him from their parlour, 
under the gentlest pretexts they could devise. 

He returned home immediately, and told 
his adventure to Mr. Carey. 

" I could not rest till I had made the effort/ 
he said. " When dear Joanna was gone, and 
I believed that I should follow her, it oc 
curred to me that our child would be left 
destitute. I saw that I had neglected niy 
duty ; and I resolved that, if I recovered, it 
should be so no longer. I have made the 
effort ; it has failed ; and God s will be 
done ! " 

Mr. Carey would not allow that the matter 

ust be given up. In fact, there was no 
difficulty in effecting the insurance, in the 



of her husband carried peace and support \ next spring, when Mr. Ellison was restored 
into many a household, prostrated in grief j to his ordinary state of health, and Mr. Carey 
and dread. He ran far greater risks all the was his guide and helper in the business. The 



while than he needed, if he could have been 
taught common prudence. He forgot to eat, 



and went into unwholesome chambers with I rendered 



interest of Joanna s little portion was appro 
priated for the purpose, with a small addition, 



an empty stomach and an exhausted frame. 
In spite of his wife s watchfulness, he omitted 
to give himself the easy advantages of 
freshened air, change of clothes, and a suffi 
ciency of wholesome food ; and, for one week, 
he hardly came home to sleep. It was no 
wonder that, at last, both were down in the 
fever. The best care failed to save Joanna. 
She died, without having bidden farewell to 
husband and child. Her husband was in bed 
delirious, and her boy was in the country, 
whither he had been taken for safety when 
fever entered the house. 

Mr. Ellison recovered slowly, as might be 
expected, from the weight upon his mind. 
There was something strange, it appeared to 
his physician, in his anxiety to obtain strength 
to go to London. He was extremely pertina 
cious about this. The Careys, glad to see 
that he could occupy himself with any project, 
humoured this, without understanding it. 
They spoke as if he was going to London 
when he should be strong enough. They did 
not dream of his not waiting for this. But, 
in the dark, damp evening of the day when 
he dismissed his physician, after Mrs. Carey 
had gone home, leaving him on the sofa, and 
promising that her husband should call after 
tea, he was seen at the coach-office, in the 
market-place ; and he made a night-journey 
to London, There were no railways in those 
days ; and this journey of one hundred miles 
required twelve hours by the " Expedition," 
the " High-Flyer," the " Express," or what 
ever the fastest coach might be called. As 
soon as he arrived, Mr. Ellison swallowed a 
cup of coffee in the bar of the inn, had a 
coach called, and proceeded to an insurance- 
office to insure his life. As he presented him 
self, emaciated and feeble, unwashed, un 
shaven, with a crimson handkerchief tied over 
his white lips, which quivered when he un 
covered them ; as he to:d his errand, in a 
weak and husky voice, the clerks of the office 



ry by the lapse of three 



years. It is well known that the most un 
worldly and unapt persons are the most proud 
of any act of prudence or skill that they 
may have been able to achieve. So it was in 
this case. When the pastor sat gazing at his 
child, it appeared to him a marvellous thing 
that he, even he, should have endowed any 
human being with a fortune. He was heard 
to say to himself, on such occasions, in a tone 
of happy astonishment, 

" A thousand pounds ! Ha ! a thousand 
pounds ! " 

We cannot here follow out the curious pro 
cess of that boy s rearing. We have not space 
to tell how tenderly he was watched by grand 
mamma, and by Charlotte, till her marriage 
gave her cares of her own : nor what a 
stroke it was when Mr. Ellison moved to i\ 
distant city, being invited to a higher post in 
I the ministry of his sect ; nor how curiously 
he and his child Jived in a lodging, where, 
notwithstanding all his efforts to till the place 
of both parents, his boy was too often seen 
in rags ; nor how the child played leap-frog 
and other games with little beggars and 
ruffians in the streets, so cleverly, that his 
father might be seen gazing at him from 
the foot-pavement, in a rapture of admira 
tion ; nor how, on the great occasion of 
the little lad s first going to chapel, he 
told everybody within reach, that it was 
" Pa " in the pulpit ; nor how, when he was 
tired of the sermon, he was wont to scrape the 
sand from the floor, and powder with it the 
wigs of the old men who sat in the long pew 
before him ; nor how, at length, the impor 
tunity of friends prevailed to get him sent to 
school ; nor how comfortably his father was 
boarded in a private family when the lodging 
plan became too bad to be borne even by 



hii 



All this we must leave undescribed ; 



and also his satisfaction when, in a later time 
when his son was grown up, and prosperous, 
and well married the good pastor found 



stared at him in pitying wonder ; and the I himself at liberty to do, if he should wish it, 
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the road-side, little dreaming that he was to 
fall one of the very first victims of the im 
pending and most terrible slaughter. 

Before arriving, however, at this part of 
the road, we had turned off, and entered the 
left-hand road through the wood. Well may 
Scott call it " Thy wood, dark Soigne ;" for a 
more densely-grown forest is not easily to be 
met with. Still, it is no " salvage wood," but 
one of trained growth. It consists of beech ; 
the trees remarkably lofty, and their fine, 
slender, and remarkably straight boles ranged 
so thickly side by side, that their tops shut 
out nearly all the day-light. Below, the 
ground is almost entirely free from brush 
wood, so that you might range freely all over 
it, if the fear of being lost did not prevent 
you. Through this dense and shadowy region 
runs the road for seven miles, the tops of the 



opening of the road. It is straage what a 
sensation the first sight of this monument of 
the grand conflict, which at once terminated 
the lives of seventy thousand human creatures, 
and the destinies of Napoleon, gave us. A 
solemn brooding horror seemed to hover 
about it ; a vivid consciousness of the reality 
of the terrible scenes which had taken place 
there, comes with its presence. It stood up 
like a giant spectre of the past, assuring us 
that we were now actually on the spot which 
had, for a great part of our lives, been talked 
of as something afar off, and, therefore, like 
the things of another world, only half real. 

Waterloo is an ordinary Belgian village, 
with its cottages and gardens scattered on 
each side of the road ; but since the battle, it 
has been continually extending itself, and 
now nearly joins Mont St. Jean, the village 



trees even meeting over your heads, and the eye from which the French name the fight. In 



ranging through the solemn gloom in which 
showed all the endless columns of the wood 
below. Sometimes the track of a footpath tells 
that the peasants cross it ; and here and there 



this village, which has prospered and grown 
by the influx of visitors and the sale of relics 
for six-and-thirty years, lie buried in the 
churchyard a considerable number of British 



beautiful openings let in the light of heaven, [ officers who fell in the conflict ; and a woman 
and seem to invite you to stay awhile in their presented herself to show their monuments. 
slvan and rofoundl silent enclosures. The There, als 



sylvan and profoundly silent enclosures. The j There, also, but in a private garden, is buried 
people of Brussels often form picnics in this I the leg of the Marquis of Anglesea, which the 
wood, and, probably, sometimes call to mind j owner of the house has honoured with a 

monument and epitaph, and found 



probably, 
the fearful day when no less than twelve 



thousand of the soldiers of the Allied Army 
are said to have stolen away from the horrible 
carnage of the fight, preferring the green 
wood and loss of honour to loss of the " dear 
life." " It was quite amusing," says one 
writer, who was engaged in the battle, "to 
see some of the foreign troops cut away from 
the angles of their squares, and our staff- 
officers galloping after them to intercept 
their flight." And Lieutenant-Colonel Basil 
Jackson, without finding it amusing, says, 
" I had an opportunity of witnessing how 



along with the boot belonging to the leg, a 
most profitable possession. But still more 
interesting to us was the house where the 
Duke of Wellington took up his quarters 
before the battle ; and that interest, we are 
not ashamed to say, was created not so much 
by the great commander, as the commander s 
cook. During the battle, as, from hour to 
hour thousands on thousands of fugitives 
poured along towards Brussels, or at least 
towai-ds the Forest of Soigne, crying that all 
was lost the English beaten the French vic- 



disgraceful had been the conduct of many of : torious, and coming the incredulous cook 
the" foreign troops. I saw thousands making continued unmoved his preparations for his 
" " ted their master s dinner. " Fly ! " cried one after 



their way to the forest, who had quitted their 
colours during the battle, and fled. The com 
manding-officer of a cavalry regiment showed 
me one hundred and forty men, stating that 
his loss in the battle had reduced it to that 
number ; but very nearly the original comple 
ment of eight hundred men were forthcoming, a 
few days afterwards. The Duke degraded it." 

In the shades of this green Soigne did these 
fine fellows, that trying day, seek " the better 
part of valour." M. Gozlan could not find a 
single singing bird in the wood, and gravely 
states that all the birds fled in terror on the 
day of the roaring battle, and have never 
since come back. One thousand acres of this 
wood belong to the Duke of Wellington ; a 
testimony to his services from the government 
of the Netherlands. 

Soon after issuing from Soigne to the great 
paved road again, we began to see the pyra 
midal hill, surmounted by the Lion raised by 
the Belgians on the spot where the chief fury 
of the battle raged, showing itself aloft in the 



; Fly 

another, " the French are coming, and you 
11 be killed ! " But the imperturbable cook, 
strong in his faith of invariable victory, only 
replied, " No, I have served my master while 
he has fought a hundred battles, and he never 
yet failed to come to his dinner." And he 
cooked on, spite of flying thousands of "brave 
and Hanoverians ; and the Duke 



came, though rather late ! 

In Waterloo, there is an excellent hotel 
kept by Serjeant Munday, an Englishman 
who was in the battle, and who has succeeded 
as guide to his brother-in-law, the late well- 
known Serjeant-Major Cotton, the author of 
the admirable little guide-book, " A Voice 
from Waterloo." The house cannot be _missed 
by the Englishman or American visiting the 
spot ; its name and the name of the host being 
painted in bold letters along its front. It is 
a cheering thing to an Englishman who comes 
here, and finds himself surrounded by Belgian 
peasants, in blue slops and cloth caps, voci- 
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ferous M jackdaws and voracious as horse 
flies, to cicerone you over the field, of the real 
, .eh" they know little, and that 
little |Mrvert moKt liberally, to see a fine 
manly fellow of his own nation step forth to 
receive him. The Belgian L uides are great 
dealers in inanut a. -tiin-.l relics, and one man 
professes to have been the guide of Lord 
|{]rroo -d which time the said precocious 
guide must have been just three years old ! 
If you vwitthe field. S. rj. -ant Munday is your 
man. He U about sixty ; hale, fresh, frank ; 
upwards of six feet in height, and a gentle 
man in manners. He has none of the show 
man about him. You go over the ground 
JMllinfl as if you had fallen in with a well- 
iufonued yeoman of the neighbourhood, who 
is delighted to conduct you over that most 
impressive scene, and tell you all that he 
knowH of it While he is zealous to state the 
real facts of the real history, no man will ever 
hear him utter a word injurious to the honour 
of the French ; on the contrary, he is the 
first to bear cordial testimony to their 1 
and spirit. 



had expected a flat and somewhat dr.. try 
j&gt;laiii ; but we were in a finely undulating 



hedges and trees, in continental fashion, but 
still covered with green corn, and scattered 
here and there with villages, farms, and 
patches of wood. To our right stood on a 
bold hill the quaint church of Braine-Lall-ud ; 
before us stretched skirts of the woods of 
Callios and Neavecourt, a! i.-rable 

eminence ; to our left lay hill and valley, 
which turned out to be the actual battle-field 
itself; and below us at our left hand alto, 
lay Hougoumont amid its trees. 

On reaching a crow road in the valley, we 
delivered our " 
ing to our gu 

having on each side a row of tall trees. The 
farm-house of Hougoumont was a few hundred 
yards before us, and we were on the actual 
battle-ground. Here stood the extreme right 
wing of the Allied Army. On the hill above 
us, to our right, were posted the I 
General I ire s division of observation ; i 
on the same hill, the troops under Prince 



gig to the care of a l&gt;oy belong- 
ide, and proceeded along a Une 



With this excellent guide, we drove on, Jerome Buonaparte, with formidable I &gt;att -ri. -a 
after a hearty luncheon, to Mont St. Jean, overlooking Hougoumont. On the ascending 
where we stopped a short time to examine j field on our left, the British forces commanded 
the Museum of Waterloo relics, which is the other or northern side of Hougoumont, 
kept there by his daughter. Here, besides also with their strong batteries ; and still 
portraits and autographs of almost all the j along the ascending fields, covered thin, as 
eminent generals concerned in the battle, i now, with growing corn, stretched the allied 
including those of Wellington, Napoleon, and i forces for a mile and a half, following a wind- 
Bliicher, there is an immense collection of j ing cross road along the ridge from the 
arms, cuirasses, clothing, and accoutrements, j Nivelles road, which we had descended, to 
gathered from the fielo. There are gold and beyond the great Waterloo and &lt; 



silver crosses of the Legion of Honour, 
Prussian crosses and medals, several pieces of 
Napoleon s cooking utensils, market 1 with the 
Imperial Crown, letter N., and TuilerUt or 



road. On the opposite hills lay the anna- 
ments of the French. 

We drew near Hougoumont with feelings 
of extreme interest. Never in the histories 



Voyaat, and the sword of General Alexander j of wars and fighting, had a simple chateau of 
Macdonald, which was dropped by him in the , a country-gentleman been the scene of so 
battle when wounded, and recognised by him- desperate a contest, or had had so decided an 
self when he visited the field in 1846, and influence on the fate of the whole civilised 
having his attestation of its identity attached world. The buildings are said to be more 
by his own hand. than two hundred years old ; were erected 

Many and strange are the thoughts which i for defence, and had" formerly been th- pro- 
coine crowding on you at the sight of these perty of Arrazola Deonate. vi. &lt; r&lt;&gt;v of Naples ; 
relies, and of perks of bullets, and heaps of but at the time of the b-itt!.- the place be- 
cannon-balls, of bombshells, and broken | longed to a M. De Luneville. who h 
lances, and pioneers axes, which are col- ! sola it to Count Robiaii". Within th.- en- 



lected here. But the field itself demanded us, 
and we drove on. Here, as those who have 
ever examined a map of Waterloo, or been 
upon tip sp -t, well know, tin- road diverges 
into twt. ; .r rather the great road by \vhi&lt;-h 
we hail eome iruiii I .nissels, goes right on 
across the field of Waterloo, to Genappe and 
Charleioi, while another I^M-S off to th. 
in a perfectly straight lin. - to Nivelles 
this latter nn-l we proceeded for about a 
mile or so, gradually OetOtttding till we found 

- in a valley, and close upon t 1 
ugonmont. 

. rs-d this road, w 
with the m&lt;-&gt;re plea-ant and va&gt; 
the country than we had anticipate,]. We 



closures of th roops, 

chiefly British, were posted, ami .&lt; 
by twi . ii..-h under Jerome 

Buonaparte. I \&gt; -re th- battle first commenced, 
and here it continued to rage with desperate 



and unabatin 
in fact, till 



iiu fury for upwards of ei^ it IP airs ; 
the grand cnarge annihi 
Imperial (iu.ii 1. :-.i:d put an end to th&lt; 

nch. On on- 

of the devoted place was Jerome, on another 

Foy. on a third &lt; ieneral Kousillon, and 

on the fourth tiie Allied Army. 

livi-ion under .Terome Buonaparte, and the 

British troops on the opposite Mope tired their 

batteries over it, while th&gt; nations 

!:i the deadliest strife on record. 
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in and around the place, for its possession. Six 
times the French are said to have forced their 
way into the orchard, but were always driven 
back by our troops. The walled garden and 
the court- yard they never took. Once they 
nearly succeeded, for they forced open the 
north gate of the farm-yard and a desperate 
itmggle took place in the gateway. At this 
crisis Serjeant Graham, with gigantic strength, 
succeeded in forcing to the gate and fastening 
it. In the act of completing this exploit, he 
was interrupted by a French soldier, who had 
climbed to the top of the gateway, and 
endeavoured to despatch him ; but Graham 
taking his musket from his captain, Wynd- 
ham, \vho was holding it while he tried to 
close the gate, shot the Frenchman, and then 
secured the bolts of the door. For this deed 
and for fetching his brother, on his back, out 
of the barn, when set on fire by the enemy s 
shells, the Duke of Wellington adjudged to 
him the thousand pounds left by a gentleman 
to be given to the bravest man in the battle. 

Here lay Hougoumont quietly basking in 
the sun, in the midst of its trees, and its sur 
rounding corn-fields, as if no such scene of 
sanguinary fury had ever raged around it, or 
no dead lay in thousands in every hollow, and 
under every turf that skirts it. Here we now 
stood before this very gateway, and gazing 
over it to the old buildings battered in every 
direction by the leaden hailstorm of that fiery 
day. 

We proceeded along the back of the farm- 
buildings to the southern side. Hougoumont 
is built around the court in a square. The 
south side, which we now reached, consisted 
chiefly of the farm-house, having a gateway 
through its centre. The chateau stood within 
the enclosure, and thus as much as possible 
defended from outside assailants. Yet that 
was destroyed, and is iiow totally removed ; 
while this side, which was exposed to all the 
fury of the onslaught, still remains, strong 
though battered by numberless balls ; and is 
the part now inhabited. Opposite to this side, 
divided from it only by a broad, grassy road, 
stood at the time of the battle a wood, under 
cover of which, and of their batteries above, 
the French approached to within close 
musket shot, and threw a constant and 
terrific fire npon it. This fire was returned 
by our troops inside with equal vigour from 
window, loop-hole and roof ; and the effects of 
this desperate contest are still visible in the 
smashed and splintered .walls, in the well-per 
forated top part of the south gate, the battered 
front of the house, stables, and loop-holed 
walls connecting the buildings on the south, 
and again running along the front of the 
garden. One cannon-ball hole is particularly 
pointed out to you in the east gable of the 
house, which entered at the west end, and cut 
through the whole house, and no less than 
four walls. The garden, or park, was walled 
on the east and south sides, where our troops 
made additional loop-holes, and erected scaf 



folding to enable them to fire over the top 
of the wall, or to bayonet intruders. At the 
wall, an embankment with the loop-holes, and 
scaffolds erected with some farming utensils, 
enabled the Coldstream Guards from the 
inside to throw such a fire upon the enemy s 
left flank, when in the large orchard, that 
Colonel Hepburn, who commanded from 
about two o clock, considered the east wall 
as the strength of his position. 

We walked along the front of the garden 
Avail in silent astonishment at the millions of 
balls which have battered without destroying 
it. It is supposed that this stout wall of red 
brick was mistaken by the French, as they 
reached the extremity of the wood opposite 
to it, for the close front rank of our troops. 
At all events, they discharged a tremendous 
volley of shot against it, which was returned 
with equal briskness by our men through the 
loop-holes ; so that the thick smoke, prevent 
ing the detection of the error by the French, 
the contest went on here most awfully, till it 
rose to such a pitch of rage, that the French 
soldiers rushed up to the very wall, and dis 
covering the real obstruction, seized the barrels 
of the English muskets which protruded 
through it, and endeavoured to wrest the 
weapons from their possessors. At the end 
of the battle, this space outside of the wall 
was piled with thousands of slain, astonish 
ing the most veteran observers, familiar with 
slaughter, at their numbers. The wood which 
screened the French was so shattered by the 
shot and shells which fell into it, that it is 
wholly cut down. 

The chateau itself, we have said, is gone. 
Napoleon finding that he could not force the 
place, determined to burn out the English 
forces by shells. These were thrown in, in 
showers, and soon set the buildings in flames. 
About three o clock, after more than three 
hours of desperate conflict, the whole of the 
chateau and part of the outbuildings were on 
fire. The fire burnt on till it reached the 
chapel, between the chateau and farm-house, 
and here, as by a miracle, it stopped, having 
consumed only part of one foot of the figure 
on the cross, which remains perfect, except 
that charred foot, to this day, and the chapel 
entire. The old walls of the garden also 
remain. For the rest, the farm-buildings 
have resumed their usual work-a-day aspect, 
and a farmer s family inhabits the house, 
where we found the women quietly ironing up 
a wash, heating their irons on the curious 
horizontal Flemish stove, and gossipping gaily 
in the midst of this region of the dead. Yet 
what a place for hosts, if the discontented 
could return to lu.unt the spot of their fall ; 
if the fallen conqueror of almost all the 
civilised world, and the annihilated invincible 
Guard, could reappear on the scene of their 
overthrow ! What a spot, if the contending 
armies, like the warrior spirits of Walhalla, 
were still to pursue their airy combats round 
the dark-red walls of Hougoumont ! 
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Of no battle have the details been BO much 
discussed, contested, and distorted. German 
and even French authors have claimed the 
victory for their respective nations. The 
latest Trench specimen we have already 
quoted. The arguments of M. Gozlau may 
be judged of by his facts. He finds Genappe 
between Soigne and Waterloo, which really 
stands seven miles beyond Waterloo. He 
makes the French occupy Mont St. Jean, 
and the English stand posted near Waterloo ; 
so that the field where the Lion and the 
monuments of Colonel Gordon and the 
Prussians stand, could not be the place of 
battle, after all, though all the world beside 
thinks it was. He confuses La Haye Sainte 
with La Belle Alliance, and so on, in hopeless 
confusion, to the end of the chapter. 

It is of little use contending as to whose was 
the victory it was a victory which wrung 
from the firm heart of the Iron Duke, in his de 
spatch to Prince Schwarzenberg, these memor 
able words : "Our battle on the 18th was one 
of giants ; and our success was most complete, 
as you perceive. God grant I may never see 
another! for I am overwhelmed with grief 
for the loss of my old friends and comrades." 

We say Amen ! May the world never 
see such another vast and fearful field of 
carnage. Waterloo was the terrible close of 
a terrible reign of Moloch, which began with 
the attempts of despotic powers to resist 
the progress of liberty, and ended in this 
signal destruction of the great genius of 
conquest and subjugation Avhich they had 
raised into being. A new era has happily 
begun. Six-and-thirty years of peace have 
followed this last grand catastrophe ; and 
Great Britain, which played so brilliant yet 
so unhappy a part in that wild drama, has 
been the first to acknowledge her error by 
sanctioning the French Revolution of 1848, 
which swept away the last persons and prin 
ciples for which all this blood was shed. At 
this moment, railways and steam-ships are 
superseding cannon, and a large class of the 
community are calling on statesmen and 
governments to recognise Mrs. Browning s 
simple but sublime truth, that 

. . " The world is past the mere brute blow, 
Given or token. Children use the fist 
Until t/u-y arc of age to use the brain." 

Pondering on these facts the sanguinary 
gloom of the past, the bright and glowing 
dawn of the future we descended the Mount 
of the Lion, and pursued our visit to various 
quarters of the great, gory field, where heroic 
hearts were crushed by thousands, or we 
turned to where some one of the many sad 
and touching stories told by survivors drew 
our sympathies to the spot. Where we now 
walked in the green corn, we thought of those 
who all night long had lain there wounded, 
amidst perished and perishing thousands ; 
where they heard the agonized groan, and 



saw the prowling plunderer doing his base 
and often murderous work. Especially did 
the image of that young British officer come 
before us, who perished by the plunderer s 
bayonet rather than suffer his mother s 
picture to be torn from him. 

Beneath our feet slept seventy thousand 
men but above them waved the green corn, 
and sang the lark, and shone the bright 
exulting sun. The victims of the past sleep 
deep in the repose of nearly forty years, 
but 

" I saw around me the wide fields revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing ; " 

and it seemed to me to symbolize a more 
glorious future. I felt that it was good to 
have trodden this famous field, whose aspect, 
in bright contrast to its memories, assure ua 
that in the words of Elizabeth Browning 

" Drums and battle-cries 

Go out in music of the morning star 

And soon we shall have thinkers in the place 
Of fighters ; each found able as a man 

To strike electric influence through a race . 
Unstayed by city wall, or barbican." 



LAMBS TO BE FED. 

" FEED my larnbs." It was Our Saviour s 
last injunction. In all inquiries into the con 
dition of the " lower orders " of the people 
into the miseries which harass, or the crimes 
which terrify the country we are met by that 
portentous phenomenon known as juvenile 
depravity. To whoever has determined to 
look below the surface of national aifairs, this 
is the first thing that presents itself. The in 
quirer s journey is like that of ^Eneas into 
the infernal regions of Virgil ; no sooner had 
the Trojan wanderer crossed the Black River, 
and lulled the three-headed dog, than the 
very first objects he encountered were the 
souls of infants weeping in the threshold.* 
The poet who fancied this, surely conceived it 
to be the most horrible image that he could 
commence his pictures of terror with. Sup 
posing we were to look for a little while at 
our regions of this class regions not mytho 
logical, but very real, and very melancholy 
indeed ? It so happens at this time, that 
to keep up for an instant our Virgilian meta 
phor we, like ^Eneas, have a guide into the 
gloomy realms. ^Eneas had his Sibyl ; and to 
us a female guide presents herself. 

An earnest, grave Christian lady, Miss 
Mary Carpenter, has recently published a 
book on " Reformatory Schools," wherein she 
deals at large with the question of the chil 
dren of the perishing and dangerous classes, 
and the juvenile offenders of the country ; and 
gives us, from all sorts of documents, and from 

* Continue auditae voces, vagitus et ingens, 
Infantumque animoe flentcs in limine prime. 
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. : comparison;" and, alao, 
that "of the worst class of recommittals (those 
who had been in gaol four times or or 
the proportion in Urarpool was upw.i 
seven times the av-ra-_"- proportion in the 
litan a.&gt;ls, and nine times more than 
in the five provincial gaols." One is 
learn that in 1M7 thanks to the exei 
th- chaplain and governor the jx-r-centage 

apses int-&gt; crime " was 
about eight percent., though it "still i 
very high." To speak of " relapses into crime," 
is a loose, vague way of talking : it seems to 
imply that the little fellows had been once well 
raised out of it, and had so " fallen " a-_ .iin by 
some moral backsliding the caw U-ing, that 
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his present lot. Not that one wishes to say 
that propriety is not propriety, tecause it has 
had only favouraole ,-iivum-taii -.-&gt; t 
in ; but the immense force of circun. 
must not, and ought not, to be forgotten ; it 
is cruel, useless; and, ultimately, will prove 
fatal to do so. 

We start with a very plain annoiuic.-m.-nt, 
mioted from the evidence of Mr. Pearson be- 



Lords, that "the number of commitments 
and convictions for crime has increased in 



this country -r.-atly l-youd the increase of 
jMjpulation." He adds, citing later docu- 
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that th-- " number of juvenile criminals their connexion with crime, may be gathered 
ha-s increased in a greater degTM than ev.-n from such accounts as we proceed to examine. 
the mass of criminals at large. Thus, th.- We learn from S.-rj. -ant Adams s evidence, that 
number f criminals under tweiit;. "of the one hundred pri--ii rs whom he has 

committed to prison in the year 1835, was six to try every fortnight, from sixteen to forty 
thousand eight hiind:vd and three, or on.- in .me even of the age of seven, a 
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tln-y amounted to eleven thou 
sand three hundred and forty-eight, or one in 
three hundred and four upon the population 
of the same age." This is one of those facts 
which startle, and well they may, at first 
sight. "Poverty and ignorance!" exclaims the 
r.-ader. True, but the country has been 
increasing in wealth and the means of educa 
tion all the time. 

Although there had been a deerea.se within 
the last three years of convictions all over the 

country, yet it has only applied to the adult justice, than blackbirds have of nets, scare- 
jw.pulation ; for the number of commitments crows, and guns. 

ivictions of juvenile offenders has Being, therefore, destitute and abandoned, 
increased in the tin- upwards of child: -A hat is cal!--d " criminals." 
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birds, pilfering the crumbs that fall from th- 
table of the country s wealth. It seems dif 
ficult to see how they can have any higher 
r.-latioii to the moral view of crime, than 
blackbirds among currant bushes. They cer 
tainly have no higher notion of what we call 
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comes when we hear that crimes have "been 
less aggravated in character ;" but, on the 
other hand, (there is always something on the 
cth.-r hand!) the numlx-r of summary convic 
tions, which do not form part of this account, 
amount to mor-- than three times the number 
of convictions, which form the b:u-is of such 
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decidedly the less at ease of the two. The 
gaoler himself is moved to compassion at the 
ceremony of private whipping. 

Education is the great hope. Education is 
the beginning of all the good in man. Let us 
see how much of this good is obtainable by 
juvenile offenders. We must not fall into the 
error of calling "reading and writing" educa 
tion ; nevertheless due importance must be 
attached to these acts as the instruments of 
modern culture. Note, first, that we are 
embarrassed by the circumstance, that the 
young thieves, on entering the prisons, 
frequently conceal their knowledge. Mr. 
Pearson has recorded this fact, and has 
given it as his opinion, that " the cause of 
juvenile crime is not the absence of education ;" 
further, he thinks, " that any education of 
the children of the labouring classes that is 
not accompanied with industrial training, and 
their actual employment in manual and useful 
labour, will entirely fail in checking the growth 
of crime." Mr. Pearson s meaning seems 
obvious enough ; the truth is, that the " in 
dustrial training" would be " education " in 
the proper sense of the word. Fragments of 
book knowledge may be stuck on if we may 
use the expression to any reprobate of mode 
rate acuteness ; such acquisitions would be 
like jewels on a savage. But what sense is 
there in simply teaching a poor boy a few 
things of a literary character, and then turn 
ing him adrift to his old circumstances and 
temptations ? All good education begins with 
a moral impulse ; and, if a person cannot see 
the immense moral influence of industry on a 
character, he can do little good in this inquiry. 
" I call it," says Mr. Clay, the chaplain of the 
Preston House of Correction, " extreme igno 
rance, when a man, or woman, or child, cannot 
repeat a word of prayer when they cannot 
do it intelligibly. They attempt sometimes to 
repeat the Lord s Prayer, but they make gib 
berish of it. I call it extreme ignorance when 
they cannot name the reigning Sovereign, or 
the months of the year. I have found a great 
number that did not know the months of the 
year ; and when I have put the question to 
them in the plainest way I can, Do you know 
who is reigning over us ? the answer has 
been No . Do not you know the name of 
the Queen? Prince Albert, is it not ? I have 
conversed with one thousand three hundred 
and one men and boys, and two hundred and 
eighty-seven women and girls, out of about 
three thousand, in this state of ignorance. I 
have found one thousand two hundred and 
ninety men and boys, and two hundred and 
ninety-three women and girls, so incapable of 
receiving moral or religious instruction, that 
to speak to them of virtue, vice, iniquity, or 
holiness, was to speak to them in an unknown 
tongue. They have a vague impression of the 
immortality of the soul ; and, that when they 
leave this world for another, they will be 
rewarded or punished, but they know little or 
nothing of the conditions of the reward or 



punishment. As respects mere ignorance, I 
cannot say that I have known many instances 
of persons who did not believe in the existence 
of a God at all, and that is the ground of our 
hope, but they have no sense of a God con 
stantly present and superintending them." 
The cases of extreme ignorance among the 
juvenile and adult prisoners, amount to from 
forty-three to forty -five per cent. 

A significant fact as to the value of inere 
reading and writing, is furnished by Mr. 
Smith, governor of Edinburgh gaol. The 
number of re-commitments of those who can 
read well, he says, is much greater than the 
number of those who cannot read at all. 

Few have not heard of Parkhurst prison, 
in the Isle of Wight, built to receive juvenile 
offenders sentenced to transportation, with 
a view of reforming them before sending 
them to people a new country. Parkhurst 
contains accordingly the pick of the black 
sheep the pet black lambs of the nation. 
Three qualifications are necessary to the 
Parkhurst boy, " he must be fourteen years 
of age, four feet six inches high, and of 
a character so depraved, that he would be 
sentenced by the court to transportation, if 
Parkhurst did not exist." It would seem, 
from the returns, that most of the boys have 
previously been to some school or other, al 
though the great majority are uneducated. 
The schools they had attended, were Church 
of England schools, private schools, Scotch and 
other free schools, in the proportion of thirty- 
five, twenty -five, and twenty-seven respec 
tively. Now, note the results we arrive at, 
from examining the table. While twenty can 
read tolerably, twenty-four can repeat the 
Church Catechism. While sixty have 
" scarcely any or none" knowledge of the 
meaning of words in use, ALL can repeat the 
Lord s Prayer. About one hundred and two 
can repeat the Church Catechism, either well, 
tolerably, or in small portions ; while about 
one hundred and sixty-two only have any 
knowledge of the " meaning of words in use." 
These little facts, recorded in tabular figures, 
give one a glimpse of what the "schools" 
the Church of England and others do. 
"Repeating" without "understanding," is, 
it would seem, principally taught a dull 
system of mechanical grinding of words, little 
more respectable than the rites of Mumbo- 
Jumbo. 

The present school system, Miss Carpenter 
thinks, is useless to the classes of whom we 
are speaking ; and attention must next be 
directed to the question, what schools can 
be got up with any probability of success ? 
But, first, we should notice a suggestion 
that, if Penal Reformatory Schools were 
established, the parents of children should be 
made responsible should be even made to pay 
for their maintenance, if they fell into crime 
through their neglect. It is one of the curses 
of the present state of things, that the parent 
is not responsible ; that he leaves his child to 
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starvation ami cm. _ ly, the cost 

falls I!! ill "I" 4 

cane ot eight tin. n 
the amount of thirteen- thouond p"&lt;i:i 
T luiii. I, how inu.-i: 

tin- luti^ run ! A r.-p.-rt &lt;f tli.- 
.twures 

us, that the maintenance and : ; 
its joor children coots 01. 
annum ; while a pauper costs thii 
and a prisoner sixt&lt;--n pounds s.-vm 
and fourpence. One o the in 
articles goin r. Hi,,- ..ft* 

economical things possible is virtue and good 



conduct. 

.veil see 







of affaire. We are in a condition, it 

to look at a Ragged School with consi- 

&lt;! i-.-iNe curiosity and interest. The Ragged 
teacher lands in some district on the 

whole rather like a navigator among new 
s and hoists his flag before an asto- 



]&gt;opulati 
hair, pi 



i.m. Out th&lt;- boy* l.u//. with 
piebald with mud, flutter 



rags, capering in lively squalor before 

Hi r name?" "They call 
:&gt;;" "And yours?" "Dick." Billy and 
1 &gt;ick, no other names, more than a goat or a 



. 



Questions are asked, brief answers 
Mother dead, father a drunkard. 



nies go errands, sometimes starving; 
lay under arches ; picked a pocket ; sent to 
(Jilt spur-street Prison; bread and water, and 
visited by chaplain ; well flogged, and turned 
out !" This is the brief history of many a 

Let us now glance at these Bagged 
-ee what tliey have done, "they 
&lt; t mita of," as Miss Carpenter says, 
"the only organised movement that has been 
made in the present century, to carry education 
to the lowest depths of society." The earliest 
attempt was made in April 1844, at a meeting I 
held at the St. Giles s Bagged School. They { 
grew out of a very natural necessity. There 
being a large portion of the poor boys of the 
town so ragged and dirty, that they constituted 



&gt;eing th 



a distinct class. Sunday and Day Schools ofl however, a brave good man for a 



humblest class were "too respectable," 
ntly for these youngsters, who had a 
.a.-ss ami dirtiness which defied classifi- 
:uid il.-inanded an establishment of 
t heir own. Schools were opened from time to 
time for them ; there was " no lack of pupils," 
the policeman had to keep the door even 
against aspirants. I -s of the case 

may be imagined ; f.&gt;r the teachers proposed 
to teach these wild boys the word of God. 
There may be pedants in piety, as well as in 
everything else ; ai no doubt that 

any narrow way ot . .nous matters 

to such a company as a Bagged School, must 
only produce such shameful scenes a* 

to get hold of a set of wild cubs, 
irved and criminal. rxn&lt;l ( 1&gt; at all 
dogmatic in religious i&gt; . be an 

absurdity. 

We have no doubt that where tliese schools 



. error ot this sort ; some 

: . . I :.: , 

the Passage of the Ked Sea, ami I 
l-efore the heart or i I pupil 

has been at all worked on. Jt is quite plain, 
that to a wild boy this must all !&gt;&lt; incompre 
hensible, incrcdibli*. an-i evn lii iicr.iti.-t. Miw 
Carpenter, thankful as bhe is in her grateful 
hopeful way for the good Rugpd School* 
have really done, declares emphatically that 
they must be wisely and efficiently conducted. 
It is satisfactory to know that an improve 
ment is visible generally in districts where 
Itagged Schools are established. Nay, the 
very gathering together of the boys to hear 
something partaking of a higher nature than 
the vile jargon of their neighbourhoods must 
do some good. The last report of the lia^ ged 
School Union state* that there are in e.\ . 
ninety-five schools ; the number of voluntary 
teachers being one thousand three hundred 
and ninety-two ; of children, on week ev- 
five thousand three hundred and tir 
on Sunday, ten thousand four hundred and 
thirty- nine. r" 

We no come to a new agency, that of Free 
Day Schools a class of schools "which belong 
to the same kind as the last, and appear to 
have arisen from them. There are several 
sorts of them, some merely Day Schools for 
free instruction, some Industrial K 
Schools, some partaking of the char.t 
Baftlgea for the destitute and vicious. Miss 
Carpenter gives an account of a very interest 
ing 000 established at Bristol a town appa 
rently remarkable for the large number of 
destitute children it contains. Some five 
. &lt;&gt;, a few peruonB, "strongly moved by 
" for these, determined to att 

School there. The out-look was not 
very hopeful, "midnight brawls" were the 
fashion of the " lower orders," and two police 
men had been killed as an example to despots 
titpnai il to interfere. The one thing i.&gt; 






was found, and by the end of six months he 
had brought one hundred boys 
order and decorum. Wor 
in a sensible way; wa.-*l 
instance, provided the place itself 
decently warmed ai 

the conditions und i &lt; oor children 

lived being ameliorated when they became 
pupils, somt-tl IK? made of 

Does not poor Rousseau, who mused - 
on edii hat if we want to i 

we must alter the conditions under which the 
emitted? Funda 
mental principles of religion" were ; 
" sectarian theology avoided : " the business 
"t the school included "common branches ot 

knowledge," instruction in s-.i 
dustrial occui&gt;ation," and "inculcation ot 
:ind orderly hab:- not at 

all surprised to learn that the "industrial 
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occupation has been found most valuable." 
Then there is a little fund, out of which the 
boys and girls get little payments for work 
that they do. How much better all this than 
a system which should take the boys out of 
the streets to learn " Scripture History," and 
then turn them into them again to pick 
pockets ! It is surely discreditable to the 
town that such a school should be hampered 
for want of pecuniary assistance monitors, 
for instance, would be such an aid. And 
then, the school also suffers from what does 
the reader suppose 1 want of police surveil 
lance in the neighbourhood ! The expenses 
of the school we are speaking of, during the 
past year, were two hundred and forty-four 
pounds nineteen shillings and sixpence half 
penny ; the annual subscriptions amounted 
only to one hundred and twenty-nine pounds 
twelve shillings and sixpence, and there is a 
balance, &c., of nine pounds five shillings and 
fivepence due to the treasurer. Yet it gives 
an education to " between three hundred and 
four hundred children, about two-thirds of 
whom are receiving daily instruction, and 
some industrial training." 

Let us next look at the question of " Indus 
trial Feeding Schools," which Miss Carpenter , 
defines to be proper for the children " whom I 
the Free Day School fails to influence." "We 
are now pretty well arrived at the "lower 
deep" of misery, and have to deal with the 
vagrant of vagrants with children whom 
their own parents bring up to crime the 
rejected of unions, and the elected of gaols. 
Let us look through the darkness and watch 
what manner of figures are there. " A boy of 
fourteen" meets the eye, who recently told 
the alderman on the bench that he did not 
know " what an oath is, what the Testament 
is, what prayers are, what God is, what the 
devil is. / sweeps the crossing," he added 
summing up his position, moral and social, in 
the universe, in that one sentence. We look 
next at a teacher s journal, and see " a bright 
black-eyed little S.," who " seems thoroughly 
established in his vagrant habits." Then, we 
come to the case of a child whose stepmother 
did not seem willing that it should go to an 
industrial school. And Miss Carpenter fairly 
admits that this class of children are beyond 
the pale. Mere Free Day Schools, she thinks, 
would scarcely do anything here. Their 
attendance is not regular enough ; they are in 
the abyss of wretchedness as regards circum 
stances, and what can save them from crime 
and the gaol 1 An attempt was made in 
Aberdeen, in 1841, it being then known 
that not less than a thousand persona were 
" wandering about, preying on the inha 
bitants ; " that three hundred and twenty- 
eight children were vagabondizing the county ; 
while the superintendent of the city police 
testified that " upwards of two hundred 
and eighty children " were known to him as 
common " beggars and common thieves." 
On the 1st of October, 1841, a Feeding 



School was opened in the town a dozen 
scholars brought in, and told that they 
would be fed and taught, and allowed to de 
part when they pleased, provided they did not 
again resort to begging. The immediate effect 
was good, but many withdrew from the 
school, unwilling to bear the discipline. At 
last, the promoters resolved to get magisterial 
sanction for their plan the magistrates au 
thorised the police to apprehend all begging 
children, and bring them to the school. And 
on the 19th of May, 1845, a haul was made, 
accordingly, and seventy-five collected, of 
whom only four could read. " They were in 
the lowest condition," as of course the reader 
is prepared to learn ; they were rebellious ; 
but they were sternly informed that begging 
would not be tolerated, and here food and 
teaching were offered. The plan appears to 
have been strikingly successful ; and what 
magic was there here ] why should the coun 
try shudder in a cowardly manner over details 
of horror when a little money and a little 
courage will do so much ? Aberdeen has 
done an act of real charity and good sense 
here, blessed itself and blessed these poor 
vagrants. The poor must be taught, some 
how, if society means to exist : we hear, to be 
sure, that there are parents who can, but will 
not, educate them who wilfully train them 
in crime for their own purposes. At present, 
therefore, the children of such as these go to 
gaol. But, suggests Miss Carpenter, why not 
get an act of the legislature, authorising the 
magistrates to send all such children to an 
Industrial School at the expense of their 
parents ] Why not I We are not aware that 
it would in any way interfere with the 
grouse. 

Miss Carpenter notices here an objection of 
somebody s to Feeding Schools, on the ground 
that they interfere with the Government, by 
taking on themselves the duties of the unions. 
Respectability, we know, always has the ready 
phrase of the union " on its consolatory 
tongue : unhappily, however, the unions do 
not relieve the wants of all the destitute at 
this time. They perform, to be sure, one odd 
office, according to Miss Carpenter ; they 
serve as coins to certain experienced offenders, 
who commit acts of violence there, that they 
may be sent for a week or so to some favourite 
gaol. But surely no Poor Law nor any 
neglect of anybody s should be allowed to in 
terfere with such efforts for the benefit of the 
wretched, and the consequent benefit of the 
whole country, as these detailed above. In 
all such cases, legislative aid is wanted. It is 
wanted to save children from parents who are 
infamous ; to enforce the attendance of the 
children at such places of reform, to appre 
hend vagabondizing children throughout the 
country. It is wanted, in fact, for the per 
formance of all such duties as a Government 
ought to discharge. 

At present, however, " the only school pro 
vided in Great Britain by the State for her 
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chililivn is the gaol." There, as far as one 
can learn, further contamination as.-. 

niinal ; immense expenses are 

incurred ; ail l HO good ill fa -t. 

&lt;!vernmt-ni combines in its instruction the 
ol.l " pr.-ach.-e and rto.L L" -Aiiichso 

much oti,-nd,-d the in-^ro in |M pages of the 

If .lof. 1 arkhurst may certainly !&gt; 
w&gt;ll conducted as a prison as a school, 
however, it would Heeni to havr no hi-di 
claims. The governor Yum to complain that 
boys of eighteen, hardened in crime, are sent 

-deba.-im: tin- younger prisoners neu 
tralism*., all tin- objects of th,- plac,-. Reform 
eiMi! inwardly ; you reform only 
from th&lt;- heart out ward- : continem, 
ciplin,-, whipping, these are mechanical means. 

se you may make a good prisoner. not 
a good man. All common education of the 

_C gaol sort is a kiml of polishing that 
mak. &gt; km black, not lighter only ni .r,- 
shiny. Some good nn-n in Kranceha. 
certain refonnatory penal school- after the 
example of one establish. .1 at M.-ttnii by 
tin- etforts of M. 

1 tlj.- project, and the example has 
U-en lai-L ely f. .11, ,\v&gt;-&lt;l in France. A stil. 
establishment of a kindred natui-- exists in 

lorf 

We have now given some account of the 
present state and prospects of the criminal 
and destitute young in this country. Ami 
cordially thanking the good and wi&lt;e lady, 
whose book we have so frequently ivf. 
we must add how entirely we agree with her, 
that such a cause as this must be approach. -d, 
worked in, and carried out in a far higher 
spirit than that in which most of what is 
called "reform" is undertaken. It is a very 
sacred business, this ! 

Feed my lambs. Are they not p,-i : 



THK DEAN OF ST. 

DR. VAX GCDGEOX sate in his study, in- 

volvi-d in profound meditation. Th&lt;- room 
was decidedly comfortable. Good, sturdy 
mahogany furniture, heavy merino damask 
curtains. resjK. 1 lahle-looking family and other 

]&gt;itraits. and an e.xivli, nt the. 
were Butlicit-nt to render the Dean of St. Vitus 
( for 1 on was no less a personage] 

some envy. Nevi-rth.-! 

mfortable in mind 

ju-t at present. The tab!,- wa.s strewed with 
papers ; some letters, in disagreeably be 
like riic-" "Times 

newspap.-i. attracted his uneasy glance .; frm 
time to time. Kveii the unexceptionable 
1 ort wine, of which the worthy Doctor was 
not over-sparing, failed to restore ; 
tranquillity to the expression of his coun- 

I i . Van Gudgeon was naturally a sociable 

man; and -,-n- rally enjoyed his cjn. 
o clock dinner, and wine afterwards, in the 



presence of his family, without imita! : 
example of those sternly respectable : 

who , (rive tlieir children from table, in 01 
ach them p : 
Hut on this occasion he had withdrawn 

nieiliatelv after dinner ; and, altho; 
couldn t exactly do without his wine, he 
couldn t 

The 1 i.-ai: wasn t a bad man, 

by any means. He was somewhat 
n manner, but had a kind heart. He gave 
away plenty of coals, blankets, books, and 
pri/.c-medaLi ; wasn t afra heads 

if little Ix.ys who evinced unusual sharpness 
,n tin- diliieulties of the multiplication table ; 
and would i&gt;ick up a child who had tumbled 
down in the street, wijK? away its tears 

of fright, or of 

ventionaf habit of crying upon all occasions, 
known only t&lt;&gt; ;h- 

away rejoicing in a penny, to 1- invested at 
the near -tutl"" she.]. 

seemed to like the old Dean, and his taste for 
gossiping with evi-r\on.- added to his jHipu- 
larity. 11.- took an int.-i 
and evervhody. Mrs. (iilh-spie. v 
the Dean with sn . i him 

for half an hour on the painfully pathetic 
subject of her corns, and i. it his 

patience. Mr. Aconite JIolus, the veterinary 
li.-ulted the Dean (who 

had one.- b.-.-n a .-lightly. v.-r\ .-lightly, 
sporting man,) on diflieult "cases" ret: 
tin- bonssoftlM neighbours ; and not a child 
fell sick. died. ,,r saw light, without fur: 
a subject fur old Dr. Van Gudgeon s kindly 
chit-chat. 

If the almost universal good-will of 
district could d as the ex 

ponent of a man s real character, few men 
could h "er than th- . 

there are sins of omission which hang round 
the characters of the best of men, and, like 
cobwebs in a palace, prove the necessity of a 
little dusting and cleansing. 

The truth, then, was this : The Dean of 
St. Vitus was one of the most u 
that ever enjoyed a rich collection of plu 
ralities. He lived on, from day to day, with 
out ever dreaming of a change of employment, 
and without ::g whether . 

not morally bound to do many things which 
were n&lt; An immense 

Lexicon of ; Latinity absoibed 

ev.-ry moment tha - -n to eating, 

drinki. nuance of a 

hurch duties. l!ut of : 
taking j&gt;lace under : 

:.d felt it a l*iv wlien any 
such ml II -.-ok his 

ample share of the Cathedral income, as a 
matter of course ; but as to the least idea of 
having any duty to render as an equivalent 
for the same, it was utterly out of the 
question. 

Moreover, th&lt;- Dean hated anything like 
reform or ak-rati .n, and i. ry such 
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proposal, on the grounds that there was " no 
precedent." He stoutly resisted the attempt 
which one or two of the Chapter had made 
to enlarge the choir, and throw the whole 
Cathedral open for purposes of public worship, 
and defended the clumsy oak and deal parti 
tions which spoilt the Cathedral, simply be 
cause they had always been there in his time. 
When a new organist came down from 
London, and found that the bellows didn t 
supply wind enough, and that there were no 
pedal-pipes, the Dean, who cared not a straw 
for music, said that he was very sorry to hear 
it ; but that the organ did well enough. If 
any money was proposed to be appropriated 
to any purpose, he simply said, " there were 
no funds." His own house displayed much 
the same feeling ; for, excepting the drawing- 
room, where the taste of the female part of 
the family had been at work, the old, heavy 
furniture, which had belonged to the Deanery 
for nearly a century, still did its duty, in 
defiance of modern elegance, and the ample 
resources of its occupant. 

He was an immensely regular man. Whatever 
might be the state of the weather, he was in 
his " stall" every morning at eight o clock, and 
read the service through, always in the same 
loud, commanding tone, with something of an 
air of patronage, as though the circumstance 



it appeared, ought to have been given up long 
ago, it did not contribute materially to allay 
the annoyance respecting St. Ursula s broken 
nose. The Dean, like many other persons, 
hated arithmetic, except when its product 
was on his own side ; and his being suddenly 
called upon to give a full, true, and minute 
account of his income, and the different 
sources thereof, was a cruel innovation upon 
domestic rights, and a wanton interruption to 
his lexicographical labours. Another diffi 
culty was, that the Dean, so long as he re 
ceived the money, had never troubled himself 
about the precise quarter from which it came ; 
and, truth to say, some of those quarters were 
but doubtful. He, however, said he d con 
sider the matter. 

Not an hour later, a gentleman called to 
entreat that the inhabitants might be ejected 
from a house adjoining his own, and belonging 
to the Dean and Chapter of St. Vitus. He 
gave such desperate proofs of the utter de 
pravity of the present tenants, and the 
nuisance they were to the neighbourhood, 
that Dr. Gudgeon advised him to speak to 
their " manager " about it, and said he d 
consider what could be done. 

Lunch was spoilt by the appearance of the 
" Times " newspaper, to which we have 
already alluded. The leading article con- 



of a Dean saying his prayers gave an addi- 1 tained a sweeping attack on the Cathedral 



tioual respectability to religion. He always 
breakfasted, and dined, at the same hour ; ate 
two eggs and some dry toast at the former 
meal, and always took wine ceremoniously 
with his eldest son, who was married, at the 
latter. He never felt at a loss what to do with 
himself, because he spent every day alike. 
The only difference was, that sometimes he 
read proof-sheets, and at other times 
"copy." His wife was very amia : 



es prepared 
iable, and a 



system in general, in connection with a speech 
iii the House the night before, in which the 
unhappy Dean of St. Vitus was painfully 
mixed up with a question of misappropriated 
property. This consummated the evils of the 
day, and Dr. Van Gudgeon, having made a 
dinner without appetite, withdrew to his 
study to think matters over, taking his Port 
with him. 

The Dean well remembered that, several 



woman of taste, and his family had all turned J years back, the resignation of a certain manor, 
put well ; that is to say, they were perfectly I as well as some other pecuniary concessions, 



inoffensive, and by no means obtrusively 
clever. 

But. on the day which first introduces the 
very Keverend the Dean of St. Vitus to our 
readers, his feelings had received a series of 
rude shocks. In the first place, before he 
started to go to chapel, the verger came round 
with the charming news that a stack of 
chimneys, belonging to some unused offices of 
the Cathedral, had fallen through one of the 
windows in the left aisle, smashing the stained 
glass to atoms, and chipping off the nose and 
hands of St. Ursula de Vitus, the traditional 
foundress of the Cathedral, whose effigy had 
hitherto rested undisturbed. As the Dean 
had zealously opposed the taking down of 
that identical stack of chimneys, he knew that 
he alone was to blame, and read the Litany 
with irritated and abashed feelings. 

He had scarcely finished breakfast when a 
deputation from the " Pay Your Curates Com 
mission " waited upon him, with extreme, but 
ominous, politeness. As their object was to 
claim some two thousand odd pounds, which, 



had been urged upon him by the Pay Your 
Curates Commission, and agreed to by him 
self. The said Commission, after mature 
deliberation, had come to the conclusion that 
a Deanery, with a couple of thousands a year, 
together with a sinecure living of some seven 
or eight hundred attached, and a couple of 
stalls, averaging from nine to twelve hundred 
a year each, formed an adequate provision for 
any ecclesiastic, and the Doctor was persuaded 
to give up the tithes of the manor in question, 
and several other "pickings" of less im 
portance, 

But somehow or other, the Dean s promise 
wasn t performed to the very letter. His 
Deanery one year turned up a large " fine," 
by which the Chapter got some few thousands, 
but the Pay Your Curates got nothing. He 
certainly paid three or four hundred a year 
to the Commission, but the tithes of the 
Horseferry manor were far richer. The mem 
bers of the Commission were remarkably 
lenient on the subject, and gave long crr.dit. 
At length, finding the St. Vitus parties getting 
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; :. sented their 
hill, ui.-l :ui alarming ono it was. 

1 : licit some ol 
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: was obliged tic-ular. Those w : 

matter; but hi* divinity, also, do; r 
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, whether, : : 
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worthy l)r. Van (iudgeoii t.. sleep. we are too 

IU) opinion i 
but, however, it happ- IH : 

;liroii^h a inu.-t .-xtrai i-ilinary 
of tin- day s : some 

t&lt;j be suddenly transported into 
ihood of his now taogtbaned 

quaint livery," formed h: 
at the huniblf ^raniniar-.-- 

o . .uiy liai-dships, 
of bodily fighU againsL 1 

niggles against cl&gt; 
upon his memory. Stout 



mankind. He was 

\ jxistolic 

.f dying worth - .-and or 

.iuln d thou - 
:er hand, his wit .- 

- sons liked hoist--, and 
them revelled in a private trap" of i. 

hi.s daughters eotildn t live except at 

. the ( hurdi, 
. 

Furthermore, a butler was a necessary item 
in the family resj&gt;ectability, and where a 

U -idi - . i adjuncts. Mrs. Van and well had he conquered. S.;!. 

. * -\hibitions had let him afloat in the 

.j-ed a head . field of Univer.-/ . and a 

turn iv., mtial fellowship had p-iv-d the way 

oil and on. Besides this, some sons and :.d protitaM- :it. So 

want I whispered gratified ambition ; so vanity pro- 

..ly when their families begin to claim- d 

largely in- l.m eon.scien-e hun-_r back a 

! ;d people who ii. must 1X-1L: 

pay heavy poll. ;.--. In short, wliat with one parable, in which men we: ju ; 

talents the\ 
: five or six thousand a &gt; the manner in which t 

gs in of good luck, u.-ed them. 

"found it very ditlicult to keep up his family IJad Ic. .-suaged 

1 his banker s account at the same tin- anxiet\ up th.- 

;nwillingness same steep road . Jn hi.s in- : iii. hiential 

1 rt. i-to part with any money it was capacity, h: 

: man so un"hap)&gt;ily known" talent i had he ever held out th-,- 

.dl for upwards .f two helping hand, except when 
thousand pound-, as well a.s tor the prod , r worldly pi 

of documents nut alway.- s;itisfactory in their umiccessarv . Bad h-- i .ed for 

and likely to lead to farther cono-s- objects worthy his continued and 
,.s a cruel iv;inement i.age ; OT had all . 



of a 

carj&gt;et a; 

-at sipping his win,-, now and 



then looking sjullv 

1 then more ruth- 

1 ully wt the " Times. th.. .urnal, 

which U-li. ved that a Dean might li\ 
less than five thousand a year. It was a 
painful scene. Had the author of that 
I* -en present, he must have gone 
home, put hi.s writing-desk int.) the :. 
turned rhnrch philanthr": 

. s thoughts ? 
iit with easy indoi, 

t life ? 

.i.ly cause of 
his troubled I 



iiere yieldings to a n.-.tural, 
impulse of simple iu a 

kindly spirit, but d-: . . ; and, 



when 
large means 






Indolence hung its head abashed, as Truth 

&gt; more 
one or two 

visiU to his parish within the l.-i^t three or 
four years, ;uid ha&lt;l a- f the 

farmers to dinner. Mrs. Van Hudgcoii had 
been dreadfully bored n the occasion, 

in a third-rate family. Du; of Ul 

:.tribu- 

tion tov. verend 

the Dean of St. Viu; - -illy uothimj 
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He had been applied to respecting the educa 
tional destitution which existed there ; said 
he was very sorry to hear it, and wished it 
could be amended and that was all. Re 
pentance now seemed taking hold of the 
Dean s thoughts, and a strong feeling of self- 
condemnation was rapidly awakening him 
from his long moral slumber. 

But, as ill fate would have it, or, as the 
spirit of evil is always on the look-out to clap 
an extinguisher upon any scintillations of good 
feelings, the Dean happened suddenly to think 
of his family. Sad thing that parental affec 
tion should so often be made a cover for 
forgetfulness of the common claims of man 
kind, or that the pretext of benefiting " those 
belonging to one " should make us forget Him 
to whom all things belong ! At this very 
moment, when the Dean had almost made up 
his mind to refund certain moneys, and do 
various, much-called-for justice to the objects 
of his past neglect, he recollected that his 
wife had just agreed to pay the cook a higher 
salary, to prevent her leaving her place for 
another in a far wealthier family ; and he also 
remembered that the butler had thrown out 
some hints as to an additional foot-boy being 
required. Moreover, the last bin of Port wine 
had been a strong draw on his purse, and the 
aviary Mrs. Van Gudgeon was building in the 
midst of the lawn would come to a handsome 
sum when finished ; and the Dean hated "going 
on credit," as most married people do, who 
can have no necessity for it. Then Caroline 
was engaged to Colonel Fityswag, who had 
nothing besides his pay, and something hand 
some must be done for her. Worse than all, 
the Dean s banking-book was still very far off 
from the sum which, in the case of a church 
man of respectability, ought to pay probate 
duty. 

Selfishness had done its work, and indo 
lence, encouraged at its progress, revived, and 
began again. Her arguments were somewhat 
as follows. 

It was of no use doing anything, because it 
would be altering what had been done before. 
The newspaper agitation would soon cease, 
and the House would not do anything in the 
matter. If he began to do anything, he would 
be obliged to go on, and what might the con 
sequences be ? He couldn t interfere with his 
living, because he had always left it to his 
curate. It wouldn t do to begin a fuss about 
schools, baths, wash-houses, dispensaries, and 
all that sort of thing, because, wherever it had 
begun, there was no end to it. He would get 
St. Ursula s nose repaired, and have the 
chimney (which was, by-the-bye,of no earthly 
use) substantially rebuilt ; and that would be 
something off his mind. 

As to his past career, he totally forgot his 
own early trials in his present affluence. It 
was surprising how soon he discovered the 
immense advantage of leaving youths to shift 
for themselves ! Here was another qualm of 
conscience hushed most adnirably. 



As to retrenching his establishment, hu 
manity forbade it. Could he turn the re 
spectable, demure, gentlemanly -looking butler, 
who had never done anything but keep the 
keys and decant the wine, abruptly upon the 
world, perhaps to humiliate himself by ad 
vertising in the " Times ? " Could he get rid 
of the faithful footman, who had slept in the 
great chair, or looked out of the little hall 
window, for the last fifteen years 1 So pleased 
was the Dean with his own humane feelings, 
that he thought it would even be unjust to 
turn disreputable parties out of the Cathe 
dral tenements, as long as they paid their 
rent. 

Sophistry had done its worst, when the 
Dean awoke to the returning consciousness 
of outward things. His eye rested upon 
the unread proof-sheet, and his vanity glis 
tened in his whole features as he asked 
whether the boon of such a volume (which, 
by the way, was to be printed at the 
expense of an University press) did not 
exonerate him from the claims of common- 

Elace, unscholastic honesty. He called for 
is coffee ; wrote a cheque for a terribly 
inadequate amount, and enclosed it to the 
Commissioners, resolving to take the chance 
of being compelled to do more. He sent a 
polite note to the Rev. Canon Groins, D.D., 
F.R.S., &c., who took an interest in mediaeval 
architecture, entreating him to see to the 
proper repair of St. Ursula, at his (the 
Dean s) expense, and told his footman that 
he needn t bring the " Times" into his study 
any more. 

Our worthy Doctor felt so happy at the 
prospect of doing nothing, or of having 
silenced his conscience as to the propriety of 
that very safe method of proceeding, that he 
returned to his proof-sheets and Port wine 
with a relish keener than ever. The news 
papers, however, were provokingly tiresome, 
and when the Dean s stanch friend and patron, 
Sir Rowland Graehame, attempted his defence 
in the House, they said he had fully proved 
what he sought to contradict. The Bishop of 
Eddystone likewise " defended " the worthy 
Dean, and heaped abundance of well-pointed 
sarcasms, clipped in oily politeness, upon the 
heads of the accusers. But the obstinate, 
not-to-be-convinced, believe-what-I-see news 
papers, said the Bishop had not only found 
his client guilty, but had passed condemnation 
upon him into the bargain. 

When we last saw the Dean, we fancied 
he was a trifle soured, though he looked as well 
as ever. But we were told that the Lexicon 
" hangs fire," and that the reverend gentleman 
has of late become very intimate with lawyers, 
advocates, attorneys, Serjeants, and other 
people of whom he formerly entertained a 
most unchurchmanlike hatred. There is even 
a report afloat, that the living of Kneedy- 
dough will pass to his second son, who 
has suddenly manifested a desire to take 
orders. 
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their heads in exactly the same way, and 
doing exactly the same thing with their limbs. 
Nothing in the shape of clothing was made 
for an individual ; everytliing was contracted 
for, by the million. The children of Israel 
were established in Chatham, as salesmen, out 
fitters, tailors, old clothesmen, army and navy 
accoutrement makers, bill discounters, and 
general despoilers of the Christian world, in 
tribes, rather than in families. The cannon, 
and pyramidal piles of cannon-balls, renounced 
the insignificance of individuality, and com 
bined by the score. In the town-barracks, if I 
saw one soldier pipe-claying a belt, I was sure 
to see twenty : nineteen of whom might have 
been compound reflections of the first one in 
a combination of looking-glasses. No man 
cooked his dinner in a saucepan ; the whole 
regiment s dinner came out of a copper. The 
muskets stood in racks, and even the drums 
were gregarious. Up in the airy Artillery 
Barracks, Private Jones or Brown lived in a 
mansion labelled "120 men," or "160 men," 
that was his door-plate he had no separate 
existence. The only fact that made the least 
approach to the recognition of an individual 
was a sentry box ; but that, after all, was for 
the accommodation of all the rank and file in 
the barracks, as their turns came. 

I took a walk upon the Lines, and mused 
among the fortifications ; grassy and innocent 
enough on the surface, at present, but tough 
subjects at the core. Here I saw the art- 
fullest pits and drawbridges, the slyest 
batteries, the most unexpected angles and 
turnings ; the loneliest, deep-set, beetle-browed 
little windows, down among the stinging- 
nettles at the bottoms of trenches, indi 
cative of subterranean passages and bomb 
proof rooms. Here, I saw forts, and citadels, 
and great-guns hiding their muzzles deceit 
fully behind mounds of earth ; and the low flat 
tops of inner buildings crouching out of the 
range of telescopes and aim of shells ; and mys 
terious gateways and archways, honey-combed 
with loopholes for small arms ; and tokens of 
undermined comnmnication between place and 
place ; and narrow passages beset by dark 
vaults with gratings to fire through, that one 
would like to see the inside of, they are so 
mysterious, and smell so chill and earthy. 
Steeped in these mysteries, I wandered round 
the trenches of Fort Pitt, and away to Fort 
Clarence a dismal military prison now, like 
an old Giant s Castle " new-hatched to the woe 
ful time ;" and looking down upon the river 
from the sloping bank, I saw even there, upon 
the shore, a stranded little fort, with its blank, 
weather-beaten brick face staring at the mud; 
which fort, I settled in my own mind, some 
how communicated with all the other 
forts, and had unknown means of blowing 
them up into the air if need should be. Then, 
I went back to the Lines, and strolled away to 
the low stagnant level of the river in that 
direction, by other solitary trenches, forts, 
drawbridges, and posts of guard. Everywhere, 



I found some fragments of a comprehensive 
engineering scheme for cutting off, cutting 
down, blowing up, alluring on to his own 
destruction, or driving back to his defeat, 
"the enemy" all these contrivances having 
reference to men by the hundred, and the 
thousand, and the ten thousand, without the 
least offence to any individual. 

I was now in a good train of mind for the 
Dockyard ; a Dockyard being a place that 
always particularly impresses me with the 
feeling I have mentioned, on account of the 
multiplicity of obtrusive single parts it com 
prehends, and of which, indeed, it is composed. 
Take this Chatham "Yard" take Wool 
wich take Portsmouth take Plymouth 
each with many features in common, and some 
features very different what wonderful places, 
they all are ! The results accomplished in 
their substantial magnitude and completeness 
are scarcely more surprising and admirable 
than the means by which they have been 
realised commencing with the " dreamy ab 
straction" of a variety of mathematical calcu 
lations, progressing through a multiplicity of 
operations upon solid materials, and ending in 
a stupendous ship, ready to be launched, like 
a wooden citadel, as it is, into the proud but 
yielding bosom of the ocean. 

What could /, an individual, do in aid of 
such a result ? Look at this huge tree-trunk, 
lying along a stone wharf at Chatham Dock 
yard, in company with several other trunks 
almost as large. It is of such a diameter, and 
so tough of grain, that I could not make much 
way through it with a saw in a couple of 
hours, if not obliged to stop long before, from 
the pressure against the sides of the em 
bedded implement. As to the weight of such 
a tree -trunk, it would assuredly need two or 
three horses to drag it a dozen yards. But 
see ! a strong rope is flung round one end 
of it the rope leads up towards an aperture 
in a brick house, or work-place, over which is 
written " Saw-Mills " and away runs the 
huge tree-trunk, following the rope up hill 
with unhesitating docility. It is placed in 
front of the fierce-looking teeth of three great 
saws, all standing bolt upright, hungry but 
passive ; a workman makes a sign to them 
(by touching a handle), and the three fierce 
saws instantly commence a dance. It is a grim 
and grotesque pas de trots to their own hoarse 
music of a smothered scream, and the " drum " 
accompaniment of buzzing wheels which have 
set them in motion. The saws advance from 
one end of the trunk, and two of them, 
dancing three inches apart, cut a solid plank 
of this thickness out of the solid centre of the 
trunk, while the third saw, performing its 
dance at ten or twelve inches distance from 
its sisters, cuts out a solid beam from the 
solid trunk and all this with the ease, not 
exactly of a Taglioni, but with the same 
amount of facility and rapidity which cha 
racterise a sailor s hornpipe. 

In another department of these mills, called 
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battle ship ? No such thing ; a painted board 
tells you it is the " Top-mast of a Frigate of 
the fourth class." It does not strike you with 
more wonder than disappointment a sort of 
displeasure at the inability to arrive at the 
end of greatness. But there now ! there 
is a wooden ponderosity which at last brings 
you to the close of your search. It resembles 
a huge hogshead painted white, hooped with 
broad and thick iron hoops painted white 
also, and then a second hogshead, and a third, 



and but the thing is 



fat and fore 



shortened that you cannot see beyond. This, 
then, must be the main-mast of a first-rate 
line-of-battle ship a ship of a hundred-and- 
twenty guns no doubt. Wrong again : " Fore 
mast of a Frigate of the second class." We 
give it up. 

These masts and of course the main-masts 
yet more elaborately are built up as regu 
larly as a monument or wooden tower ; but 
let us pass on to something more within one s 
range, for these masts, being no longer 
traceable to their early origin, in a bit of 
stick set up in sealing-wax by tiny little 
fingers, may be said to have passed beyond 
the bounds of ordinary human sympathy, and 
the 



and after being turned over several times, it 
is drawn out cool, and of the usual red colour 
of our wrought copper. At another set of | 
rollers a similar operation is taking place for 
the manufacture of copper bolts. For this 
purpose the rollers are grooved in circles, like 
deeply-indented rings, the grooves being of 
different shapes or different rolls, according 
as square bars or round bars are required. 
A red-hot piece of copper, about a foot and a 
half in length, and four inches square in thick 
ness, is drawn from a furnace, and being dragged 
to the rollers, is passed through the largest of 
the grooved rings, then over the rollers and 
in again at the second groove, which is a size 
less than the first, and so on, each ring having 
a smaller groove, till it stops at the size re 
quired for the bolt ; meanwhile, the heavy 
ingot of copper, of a foot and a half in length, 
has grown and grown, and crept through the 
latter grooves, like a long writhing serpent 
of red-hot metal, till finally it becomes a bar 
of eighteen or twenty feet in length, ready to 
be cut up into bolts when required. 

But the power that sets in motion all 
these rolling-mills, and upright dancing saws, 
and circular spinning saws, and runs away 



to belong to the higher orders of naval with tall tree-trunks at the end of a rope, 
architecture. and bores holes in thick masses of cold iron, 

The " rolling mills " of our English dock- and cuts brass like cheese, or shaves a surface 
yards often present scenes, when in full work, 
which might rival Pandemonium. Great fur 
naces suddenly displayed, by the raising of an 
iron door or portcullis, wherein you see the 
contending flames wavering, and leaping up 
and down, and flapping about, and thrusting 
forth their tongues, and struggling to come 
out and devour those nearest at hand. Pre- 



sently two dusky Cyclopean forms advance to 
the glaring aperture with enorm.ous.iron tongs, 
such as you only see here, and in a very grand 
Christmas pantomime, and drag forth a great 
square cake of red-hot copper, spitting and 
spirting metallic spai ks and flakes as it is 
drawn along the iron flooring towards a pair 
of great smooth rollers of solid iron, and of 
many tons weight, placed one above the other, 
with an interval of a couple of inches between. 
To this interval one side of the red-hot cake 
is presented, and though it is perhaps three 
inches thick, it is drawn in by the revolving 
motion of the rollers and forced through, hav 
ing been flattened and expanded by their great 
weight and pressure in the process. It is 
received by tongs and nippers on the other 
side, passed over the top of the rollers, which 
are then, by the turn of a screw, brought a 
little closer together, when the operation of 
pressing through the cake of copper between 
them is repeated, to its still greater expansion ; 
and this is repeated till, from a red-hot cake 
of three inches thick by fifteen inches square, 
it becomes a sheet of copper of the sixteenth 
of an inch thick, and perhaps four or five feet 
long. By this time the sheet of copper has 
become of a dingy colour, like a thunderous 
cloud ; but it is immersed in a tank of liquid, 



of it with far more ease and softness than 
most razors shave a beard where is this 
power 1 Behold him yonder ! There he is in 
his house the black and oily Majesty of 
Steam-power. 

I approach his dingy, vibrating, ominous 
house, and look through his small, square, 
smutty, open window. There he is, all black 
and shiny, ponderously heaving and sliding up 
and down, and bowing like Pluto, and ducking 
under, and curtseying with coy retirement, 
and twirling iron dumb-bells in the air, as if 
in triumph, and panting, and gasping, and 
blowing and snorting, and puffing and working 
incessantly, and whistling and drinking, and 
smoking ! Truly, a most wonderful fello 



great savage king, or, rather, one of the 
,vage Pagods, civilised into reason and 
utility. 



The purpose and result of all these mate 
rials, appliances, and means, and powers, is to 
be seen beneath each of those enormous light- 
coloured roofings, like Brobdignag bonnets, 
full of square glass windows. Beneath each 
of these is embedded a stupendous fabric of 
shapely oak planks and beams, united toge 
ther with copper bolts, and massive wooden, 
pins, as big as truncheons, and iron-work, arid 
glue as hard as stone. It sweeps downwards 
into a deep cradle of beams below, and its 
wooden walls sweep upward to a towering 
altitude. The object is one which does a 
strong man good to contemplate. It is an 
immense satisfaction. It is the complete 
realisation of a great idea a whole, compact, 
useful, majestic, and entire thing. But a con 
templation of the subordinate parts, has given 
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devoted nearly his whole life. He made 
models, he tried experiments, he brought to 
bi-.-ir all his prodigious knowledge of mathe 
matics on the subject of travelling in air, 
with an enthusiasm, a childish earnestness, 
which is not uncharacteristic of genius. 
He studied every natural law which was 
likely to advance him towards the consum 
mation of all his hopes and desires namely, 
the ability to fly. At one time his little 
garden was turned into an aviary. He filled 
it with birds of various kinds, to study the 
mechanism of their powers of flight. There 
was the eagle and the dove, the vulture and 
the sparrow, all of which were made subser 
vient to his darling object. He has often 
explained all this to me. " The Golden 
Eagle," he once said, " can cleave the air 
at the rate of forty miles an hour. Now, if 
1 can succeed in imitating the mechanism by 
which he travels in space, exactly and effi 
ciently, of course, my machine will move in the 
air at the same pace." "What could I say ? No 
argument, no warning, availed. Still he went 
on, hoping and working, and buying expensive 
tools and materials. He completed aerial 
ships one after another ; and although none 
of them answered, he was never discouraged. 

At one time, however, he thought he had 
succeeded. His contrivance was a curious 
affair, shot out of a bomb ; but it was about 
as buoyant as a shot, fell, and failed, dis 
heartening everybody but the persevering 
projector. Still he did not wholly neglect 
useful productions, and several times made 
improvements in mechanism, and sold them 
for very good prices. But the money went as 
fast as it came. His winged Pegasus was a 
merciless Ogre, which swallowed up all the 
money the old German earned. 

Last Christmas-eve, in Paris, five of us 
were collected, after dinner, round a roaring 
fire, half wood, half charcoal. For some 
time the conversation was general enough. 
We spoke of England and of an English 
Christmas. The magic spell of the fireside 
was felt, and the word " home " hung on 
the trembling lip of all ; for we were in a 
foreign land ; we were all English, save one. 
There was a lawyer, the most unlawyer-like 
man I ever knew, a noble-hearted fellow, 
whom to know is to like ; there was a poet, 
of an eccentric order of merit, whose love 
of invective, bitter satire, and intense pro 
pensity to hate whose fantastic and Ger 
manic cast of philosophy will ever prevent his 
succeeding among rational beings ; then there 
was an artist, a young man well known in the 
world, not half so much as he deserves, if 
kindness of soul could ever make a man 
famous ; there was Citizen Karl Herwitz, as 
he loved to be called ; lastly myself. I had 
been speaking of some far-off land, relating 
some personal adventure ; and, with com 
mendable modesty, feeling that I had held 
possession of the chair quite long enough, 
paused for a reply. 



" Tell us your adventures at the Court of 
Konningen," said the poet, standing up to 
see that his hair hung tastefully around his 
shoulders, addressing at the same time Karl, 
and mentioning the name of one of the smaller 
German states. " I have heard it before, but 
it will be new to the rest, and I promise them 
a rich treat." 

" Ah ! " sighed the German, with a huge 
puff at his long pipe ; that was an adventure 
or rather a whole string of adventures. I 
have told it several times ; but, if you like, 
I will tell it again." 

All warmly called on the German to keep 
his promise. After freshly loading his pipe, 
and taking a drain at his glass, he drew his 
arm-chair closer to the fire, settled his feet on 
the chenets, and began his narrative hi a 
quaint and strange English, which I shall not 
seek to copy : 

I had spent all my money. I had sold all 
my property. There remained nothing but 
a- little furniture in my house, which was in a 
quiet retired quarter of the town ; but then I 
had completed a machine, and sent it for the 
approval of the Minister of the Interior, who 

Promised to purchase it for the government, 
now looked forward with delight to a long 
career of success, and saw the completion of 
my flying machine in prospect. On this I de 
pended, and still depend, for fame, reputation, 
and fortune. 

" I had then a good wife and four children ; 
she is dead now." The German paused, 
puffed away vigorously at his pipe, and tried 
to hide his emotion from our view by en 
veloping himself in smoke. 

" I was naturally impatient for some result," 
he continued, when his face became once more 
visible. I used to go every day to the Minis 
ter, and wait in the antechamber, with other 
suitors, for my turn. Weeks passed, and then 
months, and yet it never came. But we 
must all eat, and six mouths are not fed 
for nothing. We had no resources, save our 
clothes and our furniture. My clothes were 
needed to go out with, so the furniture went 
first. One article was sold, and the produce 
applied by my careful wife to the wants of 
the family. We had come to that point when 
food is the only thing which must be looked 
on as a necessity. We lived hardly indeed. 
Bread, and a little soup, was all we ever 
attempted to indulge in. 

Six months passed without any change 
for the better. I went to the Minister s every 
day ; sometimes I saw him, and sometimes I 
did not. He was always very polite, bowed 
to me affably, said my machine was under 
consideration, should be reported on im 
mediately, and passed on his way. It was 
the dead of winter. Every article of furniture 
was now gone, my wife and children having 
not gone out for two months for want of 
clothes. We huddled together, for warmth, 
on two straw mattresses, in the corner of an 
empty room, without table, without chairs, 
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avoid him. He saw me, however, and, to my 
surprise, hurried across aud shook me heartily 
| by the hand. I could scarcely restrain tears ; 
so sure was I, in my present state, to be cut 
by even old friends. But, in my worst 
troubles, something has always turned up to 
make me love and cherish the human heart. 

" My poor Karl," said he, " the world uses 
you badly." 

" Very ; " said I : and in a few words I told 
my story. 

" My dear Karl ! " he exclaimed, when I 
had concluded ; " I was going to ask you to 
dine with me on what I have left. I am 
come up to claim a year s arrears of pay, and 
have been sent back with a free passage and 
promises. But I have a little silver ; and, as 
I said, meant to ask you to devour it. But 
after what you have told me, will you share 
my purse with me for your wife and children s 
sake ? " And he pulled out a purse containing 
about the value of five shillings English, 
forced me to take half, shook me heartily by 
the hand, aud hurried away to escape my 
thanks. 

Home I rushed with mad eagerness, a loaf 
in one hand, the rest of the money in the 
other. My poor wife once more could give 
food to her little ones. On the morning of 
the third day after I had obtained this little 
help, I lay in bed, ruminating. I was turning 
over in my mind every possible expedient by 
which to raise enough money to go on 
with, a brief time, until my machine was 
really decided on by the Government. Sud 
denly I sat up in my bed and addressed my 
wife. 

" How much money have you got left, 
Catherine ? " 

She had threepence of your money. 

" Can you manage with the loaf of bread 
then, and three-halfpence for to-day 1 " 

" I have often managed on less," said she. 

" Then give me three-halfpence to take out 
with me." 

" But what are you going to do ? "We 
may have nothing to-morrow, and then the 
three-halfpence will be missed." 

" Give ! " said I, rather sternly, reflecting 
as I was on my scheme ; " be assured, it is for 
our good." 

My poor wife gave me the money with a 
very ill grace, but without another word ; and, 
rising, I went out. Wheij in the street, I 
directed my footsteps towards the outskirts. 
They were soon reached. I halted before a 
tavern frequented wholly by workmen, and 
going into the public room, called for a ckoppe 
of beer. I had purposely chosen my position. 
Before me was a hand some, neatly-dressed 
young workman, who, like all his companions, 
was smoking aud drinking beer. Quietly, 
without saying a word, I drew out a small 
note-book and a drawing pencil. I was then 
considered a very good artist ; but had only 
used my pencil to sketch models. But I now 
sketched the human face with care and 



anxiety. Presently, as my pencil was laid 
down, a man sitting next to me peeped over 
my shoulder. 

" Why ! " he cried, " that s Alexis, to the 
life." 

" How so ? " said the man I had been 
sketching, holding out his hand, into which I 
put my note-book. 

" Good ! " cried he, while a smile of satis 
faction covered his face. " Will you sell this 1 
I should like to keep it." 

" I will sell it if you like," replied I, as 
quietly as I could, though my heart was nigh 
bursting with excitement. 

" How much ? " 

I knew my man, and asked but six sous, 
threepence, which the workman gladly paid, 
while five others followed his example at the 
same price. I went home a proud and happy 
man with my thirty-six pence of copper. 
Would you believe it ? that was the com 
mencement of a long and prosperous career, 
which lasted until the Revolution of 1848 
threw me back again. Six months after, I 
received a thousand florins for a portrait in 

oil of the Grand Duchess of B ; and 

about the end of the same year I drove up to 
the Hotel of the Minister of the Interior in 
a splendid carriage, a gentleman by my side ; 
it was the English commercial traveller. 

We had a letter of audience, and were 
admitted at once. The Minister rose, and 
after a very warm greeting, requested us to 
be seated. We took chairs. 

" My dear Herwitz," said the Minister, a 
little, bowing, smirking man, " what can I do 
for you ? Glad to see you doing so well. 
The Grand Duchess says wonders of you. I 
will have the committee on your machine." 

" I beg your pardon," said I, " but I have 
come to request your written order for its 
removal. I have sold it to the English house 
represented by this gentleman." 

" Its removal ! " cried the astonished Mi 
nister ; but it is impossible. So excellent an 
invention should not pass into the hands of 
foreigners." 

"So I thought," replied I, coldly, "when 
for nine months I waited daily in your 
antechamber, with my family starving at 
home. But it is now sold. My word is my 
bond." 

The Minister bit his lip, but made no 
reply. He took up a sheet of paper, and 
wrote the order for removal. I took it, 
bowed stiffly, and came away. 

We all heartily thanked the old German 
for his narrative. Since the Revolution, aud 
the consequent impossibility of selling his 
machines in Germany, he has come to Paris, 
and taken to portrait-painting once more. His 
perseverance and endurance are untiring. His 
wife died long since, and he is like a mother to 
his four girls ; all of whom are most indus 
trious and devoted. He still believes in his 
flying machine ; but, for the sake of his parental 
love, his hard-working head and fingers for 
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chain and large seal. In a homely brown 
jar, jauntily arranged, a nosegay bloomed. At 
the foot of the bed. neatlv attired, and witn a 
pretty, cleanly-dressed infant in her arms, sat J 
the Serjeant s wife, a slender, delicate-looking 
creature, of very different mien, I must confess, 
to the generality of soldiers wives. | 

" She rose as we approached, and I recognised 
one of the daughters of the regiment. I had 
known her from her childhood. 

" My friends, struck with her j-outhful look, 
asked her age. 

" She was nineteen ! 

" And her infant s 1 

u It was nine months old. It had been born 
in that barrack-room at midnight ! " 

Our correspondent describes this couple to 
exemplify how, amidst every tendency to 
demoralisation, a will strong in virtue can 
set temptation at naught. But the case of 
the Serjeant s wife is, unhappily, exceptional. 
" In the regiment to which my husband 
belonged for twenty years," continues the 
officer s wife, " I could not have singled out 
three reputable women. By mixing the 
married and single families together, the 
women are enabled to smuggle drink into the 
barrack-room ; and, as to the children, the 
more vicious they are, the more encourage 
ment they meet with. Soldiers daughters of 
seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen, are to be 
found in barracks, sleeping almost side by 
side with the male inmates. 

" Abroad, the soldiers wives accumulate a 
great deal of money, by washing for officers, 
and by the illicit sale of wine and spirits. 
They are usually industrious and hard-work 
ing ; and would, under a better system, employ 
themselves to advantage, instead of struggling 
on in discomfort, and spending all they can 
spare in drink." 

It is not of much use to educate the soldiers 
children, while their mothers are committed 
to pollution. We do not take upon ourselves 
to scold Britannia. Britannia has, of late, 
made some wise regulations for the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the soldiery ; she 
has established regimental schools, regimental 
savings-banks, (for the soldier can save, it 
seems, out of thirteen-pence per day) and 
regimental libraries ; but we would delicately 
say to her Be decent. You have, we would 
remark, a large establishment, and you must 
economise ; but not the most economical of 
all your stewards, not the bitterest enemy 
of army expenditure, would grudge you the 
cost of a few separate cells cheaper than the 
cells you offer to the use of those who have 
offended your laws whereinto these your 
soldiers could bring, as into a little home, a 
modest wife. Here, would you only afford 
one separated abode out of every twenty beds, 
might the woman remain pure, and exercise 
her humanising influence over her husband 
and his comrades ; here she might wash, or 
ptitch, and peacefully support her children, 
Trhose young ears she might accustom to a 
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SEALS AND WHALES 

EXCEPT, perhaps, to naturalists, the Seal 
will be known to manv readers only through 
the medium of Sir Walter Scott s " Anti 
quary." " What is that yonder 1 eays 
Hector M Intyre to his unc*e, Jonathan 
Oldbuck. One of the herd of Proteus, 
iary a Phoca, or Seal, 
the beach. Upon which 
M Intyre, with the eagerness of a young 
sportsman, exclaiming, I shall have him ! I 
shall have him ! snatched the walking-stick 
out of the hand of the astonished Antiquary, 
at some risk of throwing him down, and set 
off at full speed to get between the animal and 
the sea, to which element, having caught the 
alai-m, she was rapidly retreating. . . . 
The Seal finding her retreat intercepted by 
the light-footed soldier, confronted him man 
fully, and having sustained a heavy blow 
without injury, she knitted her brows, as is the 
fashion of the animal, and making use at once 
of her fore-paws and her unwieldy strength, 
wrenched the weapon out of the assailant s 
hand, overturned him on the sands, and 
scuttled away into the sea without doing him 
any further injury." We shall not dwell on 
the mortification of the gallant captain, or the 
gibes of his uncle, as these will readily occur 
to the readers of Scott s magic pages. Turning, 
then, from the romancer, we shall trace the 
records of the Phoca through the denser 
chapters of the scientific compiler, and the 
Arctic voyagers. 

The literature of the Seal, which is very 
limited, would lead us to suppose that, like 
the owl of terra firma, it maintains to quote 
from one authority an "ancient, solitary reign, 
threading an unfurrowed track along the dai k 
waters of the Atlantic, and skimming in peace 
and security along the margins of ice-bound 
shores, where all is dumb." But how stands 
the actual facts ? In the year 1850, no fewer 
than one hundred thousand Seals were cap 
tured by British vessels, and in the present 
year a greater number will probably be 
slain. What will be the commercial value 
of those animals 1 Reckoning the whole 
to be even young Seals, and estimating 
one ton of oil to be the produce of one 
hundred Seals, the oil will yield, in round 
numbers, thirty-five thousand pounds, and the 
skins, calculated at three shillings each, would 
bring fifteen thousand pounds in all, fifty 
thousand pounds. So that we have an in 
teresting branch of commerce represented 
in our literature as all but extinct, while in 
reality it is flourishing in a high degree, 
adding extensively to national wealth, and 
giving employment to a large portion of the 
seafaring community. 

Whale-fishing in the Arctics has been in 
a declining state for a number of years; i- 
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consisted in waging war with the colossal mem 
ber of the finny tribe. And apart from the 
larger quantity of oil yielded by the one animal, 
the bone of the whale was singularly valuable. 
Twenty tons of oil would indicate one ton of 
bone, and that was worth some two hundred 
and fifty pounds sterling. The seal, too, had 
its extrinsic value, for its skin was worth 
seven-pence dust in the balance compared 
with the bone of its huge contemporary. 
Whales, then, undoubtedly were the superior 
subjects for capture ; but as whales could 
not be had, and seals became plentiful, the 
whalers lowered their plumes, and raised their 
arms against their amphibious prey. 

Old seals had wont to be pursued, but 
although their capture was more profitable 
than young ones, still the old seals are so 
excessively shy that they can only be shot in 
detail, and hence a preference is given to the 
destruction of the young. The seal propa 
gates twice a year the first pups of the 
season lie upon the ice early in the spring, 
and being unable to run to the water and 
swim off, they fall ready prey to the spoiler. 
A smart blow with a club stuns them, and 
a wound does the rest. Their numbers are 
very large. During the present season of 
1851, a flock of them extending to about 
fifteen miles was discovered, not far from the 
Scottish coast ; a dozen animals at least occu 
pying every hundred square yards. Of course, 
with such opportunities, a ship is readily filled, 
and bearing homewards with her valuable 
cargo, there is still time to undertake a second 
and more northern voyage, in search of whales 
or larger seals. 

The Dutch have been in the habit of prose 
cuting the trade with small vessels, but the 
British, although occasionally using tiny craft, 
prefer employing large and stout vessels, as 
with such they can penetrate into fissures of 
the ice, instead of timidly sailing by the 
margin ; and their success in this respect is 
gradually inducing their foreign competitors 
to follow their example. 

The size of ships generally preferred for 
seal or whale fishing, is three hundred and 
fifty tons burden, or upwards, although this 
year some vessels have gone out so small as 
eighty tons. A ship of the larger size carries 
sixty-five men, of the latter dimensions, twenty. 
The average outfit of a large vessel costs about 
one thousand four hundred pounds, and the 
orignal cost of such varies from two thousand 
to ten thousand pounds, according to age and 
quality of vessel, and also whether a used 
ship has been purchased, or one expressly 
built for the trade. The loss when a vessel is 
unsuccessful, is greater than in any other 
maritime speculation, there being no return 
whatever to stand against outlay ; but, on the 
other hand, if fortunate, no other kind of 
shipping adventure yields so large profits. 
One vessel this year brought home a cargo of 
the gross value of six thousand pounds, leav 
ing (it being her first fishing voyage) a net 



profit to her owners of three thousand pounds. 
The vessels sailing from the small northern 
port of Peterhead have, as before stated, been 
remarkably successful. The following is a 
statement of the produce of the ten vessels 
which sailed from thence in 1850 : 

1,144 tons of oil. 
63,426 seal-skins. 

14 tons of whalebone : 

the aggregate commercial value of the whole 
would amount to about fifty thousand pounds. 
Seal-skins have lately risen in value the 
former rate of seven-pence having been aug 
mented to three shillings ; and they are used 
Erincipally for the purpose of being manu- 
xctured into patent leather. Each skin is 
split into two or three layers, and each layer is 
turned to separate account. No other leather 
possesses the same closeness of texture, smooth 
ness of surface, and elasticity, from being 
employed as rough waistcoats for seamen, and 
hairy coverings for trunks, it is now in its 
stratified state applied to the most delicate 
artistic purposes. 

The Seal belongs to the four-limbed mam- 
miliferous animals. It is half quadruped, half 
fish. The head and general physiognomy, 
especially w r hen seen in the water, resemble 
those of a dog. The limbs, which in the sea 
act as excellent paddles, are indifferent instru 
ments of locomotion on laud the forepaws 
are almost the only motive powers, the pos 
terior portion of the body having to be dragged 
over the ground. The young are very obedient 
to the parent seals, and are obedient to, and 
recognise the voices of, their dams amidst the 
loudest tumult. They are decidedly gregarious 
in their habits, and hunt and herd together in 
common ; and in those cases, when surprised 
by an enemy, they have great facilities in 
expressing, both by tone and gesture, the 
approach of a dreaded enemy. There are 
four different species of the animal ; the one 
to which we have been referring is called the 
Phoca Greenlandica, and is about six feet in 
length, and has the peculiar property of often 
changing the colour of its skin as it approaches 
maturity. The seal visiting the British shores 
(Phoca Vitulina} is seldom more than four or 
five feet in length. 

We have now given our contribution to the 
literature of the Seal, and submit, that it has 
the merit of being up to what Mr. Carlyle 
calls the " present hour." 



SHADOWS. 

THE SHADOWS OF ELLEN AND MART. 
THE street-door is ajar, and Ellen enters. 
She pauses in the empty hall, for sounds 
Come, from the right, of music soft, low sounds 
Of one preluding on the organ, rapt 
Into an ecstacy at his own touch. 
She pauses still ; for, on the left, she hears 
A querulous voice, and then a long-drawn sigh : 
She opens the left hand door Mary sits weeping. 
" Yes, Ellen, I am wretched I, the bride 
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themselves) disagreeable manner, by not 
going to bed at all. 

People who stop up, or out all night, 
may be divided into three classes : First, 
editors, bakers, market-gardeners, and all 
those who are kept out of their beds by 
business. Secondly, gentlemen and "gents," 
anxious to cultivate a knowledge of the 
lark " species, or intent on the navigation of 
the " spree." Thirdly, and lastly, those ladies 
and gentlemen who do not go to bed, for the 
very simple reason that they have no beds to 
go to. 

The members of this last class a very 
numerous one are said, facetiously, to possess 
" the key of the street." And a remarkably 
disagreeable key it is. It will unlock for 
you all manner of caskets you would fain 
know nothing about. It is the " open sesame " 
to dens you never saw before, and would 
much rather never see again, a key to know 
ledge which should surely make the learner 
a sadder man, if it make him not a wiser one. 

Come with me, luxuriant tenant of heavy- 
draped four-poster basker on feather-bed, 
and nestler in lawn sheets. Come with 
me, comfortable civic bolster-presser snug 
woollen nightcap wearer. Come with me, 
even workman, labourer, peasant sleeper on 
narrow pallet though your mattress be hard, 
and your rug coarse. Leave your bed bad 
as it may be and gaze on those who have no 
beds at all. Follow with me the veins and 
arteries of this huge giant that lies a-sleeping. 
Listen while with " the key of the street " I 
unlock the stony coffer, and bring forth the 
book, and from the macadamised page read 
forth the lore of midnight London Life. 

I have no bed to-night. Why, it matters 
not. Perhaps I have lost my latch-key, 
perhaps I never had one ; yet am fearful of 
knocking up my landlady after midnight. 
Perhaps I have a caprice a fancy for stop 
ping up all night. At all events, I have no 
bed ; and, saving ninepence (sixpence in silver 
and threepence in coppers), no money. I 
must walk the streets all night ; for I cannot, 
look you, get anything in the shape of a bed 
for less than a shilling. Coffee-houses, into 
which seduced by their cheap appearance 
I have entered, and where I have humbly 
sought a lodging, laugh my ninepence to 
scorn. They demand impossible eighteen- 
pences unattainable shillings. There is 
clearly no bed for me. 

It is midnight so the clanging tongue of 
St. Dunstan s tells me as I stand thus, bed- 
less, at Temple Bar. I have walked a good 
deal during the day, and have an uncomfort 
able sensation in my feet, suggesting the idea 
that the soles of my boots are made of roasted 
brick-bats. I am thirsty, too (it is July, and 
sultry), and, just as the last chime of St. 
Dunstan s is heard, I have half-a-pint of 
porter and a ninth part of my ninepence is 
gone from me for ever. The public-house 
where I have it (or rather the beer-shop ; for 



it is an establishment of the " glass of ale and 
sandwich " description) is an early-closing 
one ; and the proprietor, as he serves me, 
yawningly orders the pot-boy to put up the 
shutters, for he is " off to bed." Happy pro 
prietor ! There is a bristly-bearded tailor, 
too, very beery, having his last pint, who 
utters a similar somniferous intention. He 
calls it " Bedfordshire." Thrice happy tailor ! 

I envy him fiercely, as he goes out, though, 
God wot, his bed-chamber may be but a 
squalid attic, and his bed a tattered hop-sack, 
with a slop great-coat from the emporium of 
Messrs. Melchisidech and Son, and which he 
has been working at all day for a coverlid. 
I envy his children (I am sure he has a 
frouzy, ragged brood of them), for they have 
at least somewhere to sleep, I haven t. 

I watch, with a species of lazy curiosity, 
the whole process of closing the "Original 
Burton Ale House," from the sudden shooting 
up of the shutters, through the area grating, 
like gigantic Jacks-in-a-box, to the final 
adjustment of screws and iron nuts. Then I 
bend my steps westward, and, at the corner of 
Wellington Street, stop to contemplate a 
cab-stand. 

Cudgel thyself, weary Brain, exhaust 
thyself, Invention, torture thyself, Ingenuity 
all, and in vain, for the miserable acquisi 
tion of six feet of mattress and a blanket ! 

Had I the delightful impudence, now the 
calm audacity of my friend, Bolt, I should 
not be five minutes without a bed. Bolt, I 
verily believe, would not have the slightest 
hesitation in walking into the grandest hotel 
in Albemarle Street or Jermyn Street, asking 
for supper and a bootjack, having his bed 
warmed, and would trust to Providence and 
his happy knack of falling, like a cat, on 
all-fours, for deliverance in the morning. I 
could as soon imitate Bolt as I could dance 
on the tight-rope. Spunge again, that stern 
Jeremy Diddler, who always bullies you when 
you relieve him, and whose request for the 
loan of half-a-crown is more like a threat 
than a petition Spunge, I say, would make 
a violent irruption into a friend s room ; and, 
if he did not turn him out of his bed, would 
at least take possession of his sofa and his 
great-coats for the night, and impetuously 
demand breakfast in the morning. If I were 
only Spunge, now ! 

What am I to do 1 It s just a quarter past 
twelve ; how am I to walk about till noon to 
morrow ? Suppose I walk three miles an hour, 
am I to walk thirty-five miles in these fearful 
London streets ? Suppose it rains, can I stand 
under an archway for twelve hours ? 

I have heard of the dark arches of the 
Adelphi, and of houseless vagrants crouching 
there by night. But, then, I have read in 
" Household Words," that police constables 
are nightly enjoined by their inspectors to 
rout out these vagrants," and drive them from 
their squalid refuge. Then there are the dry 
arches of Waterloo Bridge, and the railway 
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layers, would have it all their own way in 

I..UH-. 

1 have wandered into this last-named 

iry thorouiri. ..-1 dLconso- 

ng its aspect And it strikes me 

now, that it is eminently distinguished for its 

n-ners. There is scarcely a soul to be 

.-en in the v i-ut all the corners 

I .-sLs and nearly all the posts are 

garnished with leaning figures now two 

-::ieipal con- 

-now two \\ i.-.-ip them ! 
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now a knot of lads with pale faces, long 
greasy hair, and short pipes. Thieves, 
my friend unmistakeable thieves. 

There are no professional beggars about 
what on earth is there for them to be out for ? 
The beggees are gone home to their suppers and 
their beds, and the beggars are gone home to 
their suppers and their beds. They have all 
got beds, bless you ! 

Some of the doorways have heaps of some 
thing huddled up within them ; and ever 
and anon a policeman will come and stir 
them up with his truncheon, or more pro 
bably with his boot. Then you will see a 
chaotic movement of legs and arms, and 
hear a fretful crooning with an Irish accent. 
Should the guardian of the night insist in the 
enforcement of his " move on " decree the 
legs and arms will stagger a few paces on 
ward, and as soon as the policeman s back is 
turned, sink into another doorway to be 
routed out perchance again in another quarter 
of an hour by another truncheon or another 
boot. 

Half-past one by the clock of St. Mary-le- 
Strand, and I am in Charles Street, Drury 
Lane. It is a very nasty dirty little street 
this full worthy, I take it, to challenge com 
petition with Church Lane or Buckeridge 
Street. Something, however, a feeling inde 
finable, but strong, prompts me to pursue its 
foul and devious course for some score of 
yards. Then I stop. 

" Lodgings for single men at fourpence per 
night." This agreeable distich greets me, 
depictured on the panes of a window, be 
hind which a light is burning. I step into 
the road to have a good look at the establish 
ment that proffers the invitation. It is a 
villanous ramshackle house ahorrible cut 
throat-looking den, to be sure : but then 
the fourpence ! Think of that, Master 
Brooke ! There is a profusion of handbills 
plastered on the door-jambs, which I can read 
by the light of a gas-lamp a few paces off. I 
decipher a flattering legend of separate beds, 
every convenience for cooking, and hot-water 
always ready. I am informed that this is the 
real model lodging-house ; and I read, more 
over, some derisive couplets relative to the 
Great Spitalfields Lodging- House, which is 
styled a " Bastile." I begin fingering, involun 
tarily, the eight-pence in my pocket. Heaven 
knows what horrible company I may fall 
into ; but then, fourpence ! and my feet are 
so tired. Jacta est alea, I will have four- 
penn orth. 

That portion of the reading public who 
were on duty with Inspector Field some 
weeks ago, know what the " deputy " of a 
tramps lodging-house is like. As, however, 
I come to sleep, and not to inspect, I am not 
abused, but merely inspected and admitted. 
I am informed that, with the addition my 
company will make, the establishment is full. 
I pay my fourpence, without the performance 
of which ceremony I do not get beyond the 



filthy entrance passage. Then, the " deputy 
bars the door, and, brandishing an iron 
candlestick as though it were a broad-sword, 
bids me follow him. 

What makes me, when we have ascended 
the rotten staircase, when I have entered my 
bedchamber when the "deputy" has even 
bid me a wolfish good-night what makes me 
rush down stairs, and, bursting through the 
passage, beg him to let me out for Heaven s 
sake ? What makes me, when the " deputy " 
has unbarred the door, and bade me go out, 
and be something d, and has not given me 
back my fourpence, stand sick and stupified 
in the street, till I wake up to a disgusted 
consciousness, by being nearly knocked down 
by a group of staggering roysterers, howling 
out a drunken chorus 1 

It was not the hang-dog look of the 
" deputy," or the cut-throat appearance of the 
house. It was not even the aspect of the 
score or more ragged wretches who were to 
be my sleeping companions. It was, in plain 
English, the smell of the bugs. Ugh ! the 
place was alive with them. They crawled on 
the floor they dropped from the ceiling they 
ran mad races on the walls ! Give me the 
key of the street, and let me wander forth 
again. 

I have not got further than Broad Street, 
St. Giles s, however, before I begin to think 
that I have been a little hasty. I feel so tired, 
so worn, so full of sleep now, that I can t help 
thinking I might have fallen off into heavy 
sleep yonder, and that the havock committed 
by the bugs on my carcase might have been 
borne unfelt. It is too late now, however. 
The fourpence is departed, and I dare not 
face the deputy again. 

Two in the morning, and still black, thick, 
impervious night, as I turn into Oxford 
Street, by Meux s Brewery. The flitting 
shadows that seemed to be of women, have 
grown fewer. A quarter past two, and I 
have gained the Regent Circus, and can take 
my choice, either for a stroll in the neigh 
bourhood of the Regent s Park, or a quiet 
lounge in the district of the Clubs. I choose 
the latter, and shamble down Regent Street 
towards Piccadilly. 

I feel myself slowly, but surely, becoming 
more of a regular night prowler a houseless, 
hopeless, vagrant, every moment. I feel my feet 
shuffle, my shoulders rise towards my ears ; 
my head goes on one side ; I hold my hands 
in a crouching position before me ; I no longer 
walk, I prowl. Though it is July, I shiver. 
As I stand at the corner of Conduit Street 
(all night prowlers affect corners), a passing 
figure, in satin and black lace, flings me a 
penny. How does the phantom know that I 
have got the key of the street ] I am not in 
rags, and yet my plight must be evident. So 
I take the penny. 

Where are the policemen, I wonder. I am 
walking in the centre of the road, yet, from 
end to end of the magnificent street, I cannot 
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just turned, or have beeii turned out from an 
oyster-room. They are all three very drunk, 
have on eacli other s hats, and one of them 
has a quantity of dressed lobster in his cravat. 
These promising gentlemen are " out on the 
spree." The doors of the flash public-houses 
and oyster-rooms are letting out similar 
detachments of choice spirits all down the 
ILivniarket ; some of a most patrician sort, 
with most fierce moustachios and whiskers ; 
whom I think I have seen before, and whom 
I may very probably see again, in jackboots 
and golden epaulettes, prancing on huge black 
horses by the side of Her Majesty s carriage, 



party trot gravely down Pall Mall, towards 
the Duchess of Kent s. 

I leave them to their devices, and saunter 
moodily into the Mall. It is but a quarter to 
five, now ; and I am so jadod and tired that 
I can scarcely drag one foot after another. 
The rain has ceased ; but the morning air 
is raw and cold ; and the rawness clings, as it 
were, to the marrow of my bones. My hair 
is wet, and falls in draggled hanks on my 
cheeks. My feet seem to have grown pre 
posterously large, and my boots as prepos 
terously small. I wish I was a dog or a 
dormouse ! I long for a haystack, or a heap 



nones oy tne sme or Her Majesty s carriage, dormouse . I long tor a haystack, or a heap 
going to open Parliament. They call this of sacks, or anything. I even think I could 
" life." Thev will probablv sleep in the find repose on one of those terrible inclined 



Station-house this morning, and will be fined I planes which you see tilted towards you 



various sums for riotous conduct. They will 
get drunk, I dare say, three hundred times in 



year, for about three years. 



the course of a 

In the last- mentioned space of time they will 
bonnet many dozen policemen, break some 
hundreds of gas-lamps, have some hundreds 
of "larks," and scores of "rows." They will 
go to Epsom by the rail, and create dis 
turbances on the course, and among the 
sticks. They will frequent the Adelphi at 
half-price, and haunt night-houses afterwards. 
They will spend their salaries in debauchery, 
and obtain fresh supplies of money from bill- 
discounters, and be swindled out of it by the 
proprietors of betting-lists. Some day, when 
their health and their money are gone when 
they are sued on all their bills, and by all the 
tradesmen they have plundered they will be 
discharged from their situations, or be dis 
carded by their friends. Then they will 
subside into Whitecross Street and the In 
solvent Debtors Court and then, God 
knows, they will die miserably, I suppose : of 
delirium tremens, may be. 

I have taken a fancy to have a stroll " save 
the mark ! " in St. James s Park, and am 
about to descend the huge flight of stone 
steps leading to the Mall, when I encounter a 
martial band, consisting of a grenadier in a 
g^eat-coat, and holding a lighted lantern (it is 
light as noon-day), an officer in a cloak, and 
four or five more grenadiers in great-coats, 
looking remarkably ridiculous in those hideous 
grey garments. As to the officer, he appears 
to regard everything with an air of unmiti 
gated disgust, and to look at the duty upon 
which he is engaged as a special bore. I 
regard it rather in the light of a farce. Yet, if 
I mistake not, these are " Grand Rounds," or 
something of the sort. When the officer gets 
within a few yards of the sentinel, at the 
Duke of York s Column, he shouts out some 
unintelligible question, to which the bearer of 
" Brown Bess " gives a responsive, but as 
unintelligible howl. Then the foremost gre 
nadier plays in an imbecile manner with his 
lantern, like King Lear with his straw, and 
the officer flourishes his sword ; and " Grand 
Rounds" are over, as far as the Duke of 
York is concerned, I suppose ; for the whole 



through the window of the Morgue at Paris. 
I have a good mind to smash a lamp, and be 
taken to the Station-house. I have a good 
mind to throw myself over Westminster 
Bridge. I suppose I am afraid ; for I don t 
do either. 

Seeing a bench under a tree, I fling myself 
thereon ; and, hard and full of knots and 
bumps as it is, roll myself into a species 
of ball, and strive to go to sleep. But oh, 
vain delusion ! I am horribly, excruciatingly 
wakeful. To make the matter worse, I get 
up, and take a turn or two then I feel as 
though I could sleep standing ; but availing 
myself of what I consider a favourably drowsy 
moment, I cast myself on the bench again, 
and find myself as wakeful as before ! 

There is a young vagrant a tramp of some- 
eighteen summers sitting beside me fast 
asleep, and snoring with provoking pertinacity. 
He is half naked, and has neither shoes nor 
stockings. Yet he sleeps, and very soundly 
too, to all appearance. As the loud-sounding 
Horse-Guards clock strikes five, he wakes, 
eyes me for a moment, and muttering " hard 
lines, mate," turns to sleep again. In the 
mysterious free-masonry of misery, he calls me 
" mate." I suppose, eventually, that I catch 
from him some portion of his 



ment of somnolence under 
after writhing and turning on the comfortless 
wooden seat till every bone and muscle are 
sore, I fail into a deep, deep sleep so deep it 
seems like death. 

So deep that I don t hear the quarters 
striking of that nuisance to Park-sleepers, the 
Horse-Guards clock and rise only, suddenly 
en sursaut, as six o clock strikes. My vagrant 
friend has departed, and being apprehensive 
myself of cross-examination from an approach 
ing policeman (not knowing, in fact, what 
hideous crime sleeping in St. James s Park 

ight be) I also withdraw, feeling very fagged 
and footsore yet slightly refreshed by the 
hour s nap I have had. I pass the stands 
where the cows are milked, and curds and 
whey dispensed, on summer evenings ; and 
enter Charing Cross by the long Spring 
Garden passage. 

I have been apprised several times during 
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[Conducted by 



wake, ami liucl, to my great joy, that it is ten 
minutes past eight o clock, a ragged little news 
boy brings in a damp copy of the " Times," 
and I see half a column in that journal 
headed " Dreadful Conflagration in Soho." 

Were I not so tired, I should moralise over 
this, no doubt ; but there are now but two 
things in my mind two things in the world 
for me HOME and BED. Eight o clock restores 
these both to me so cruelly deprived of them 
for so long a time. So, just as London 
work-away, steady-going London begins to 
bestir itself, I hurry across the Strand, cross 
the shadow of the first omnibus going 
towards the Bank ; and, as I sink between 
the sheets of MY BED, resign the key of the 
street into the hands of its proper custodian, 
whoever he may be and, whoever he may be, 
I don t envy him. 



THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 

IN introducing to the notice of our readers 
a translated account of a visit to the " Casa 
dei Matti," in Sicily, at page 151 of our 
second volume, we stated that "the recent 
improvements in the treatment of lunatics in 
this country have been widely reported to 
the public in many ways by the Press." The 
transition, from the brute-force system of the 
last century, to the comparatively humane 
and well-intentioned method of the present 
day, could not be passed over in silence ; nor 
could its announcement fail to make a satis 
factory impression on all who had devoted 
the slightest degree of serious attention to it. 

It by no means follows, however, that 
nothing remains to be done. The right 
principle, indeed, has been all but universally 
acknowledged ; but it is no less certain that 
from the still existing want of proper means 
and appliances, its practical development has 
been materially hindered ; and assuming that 
at least all the recently provided public 
arrangements for the care of lunatics are 
good, let us inquire as to the sufficiency or 
insufficiency of the amount of this kind of 
accommodation. Our observations on this 
point are applicable to Pauper Asylums 
almost exclusively, as no good public provi 
sion of any material consequence has been 
yet devised for the accommodation of private 
patients. 

According to an Abstract of Returns pub 
lished by the Commissioners in Lunacy, it 
appears that in the month of August, 1843, 
the estimated "grand total of lunatics and 
idiots " maintained at the public charge in 
England and Wales, was sixteen thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-four. Of this number 
three thousand five hundred and twenty-five 
were at that time placed in county asylums, 
and two thousand two hundred and ninety- 
eight in houses " licensed " for their reception ; 
that is to say, five thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-three (not much more than one- 
third of the then known number) were 



placed under what may be termed appropriate 
superintendence ; whilst no fewer than four 
thousand and sixty-three were associated with 
the sane inmates of Union Workhouses, and 
the still larger number of four thousand nine 
hundred and six were singly " farmed out," 
as the phrase is, at the average weekly cost of 
two shillings and seven-pence farthing per head. 

Since the period above referred to, a great 
change lias taken place in these things ; 
through the provisions of the 8th & 9th Viet., 
cap. 126., several new County Asylums have 
been called into existence. Some indeed were 
in process of erection under the optional 
authority conferred upon County Magistrates 
by 9th Geo. 4th, cap. 40 ; enlargements of 
several of the older institutions have been 
effected ; and each shire and separate muni 
cipal district is in this respect now called 
upon by law to meet and provide for the 
pressing necessity of its population. 

It may seem strange that any reluctance 
should ever have been shown to comply with 
a measure of such obvious importance and 
necessity ; and yet there are districts of the 
country in which the local authorities even 
still manifest no higher a capability of appre 
ciating the subject, than is consistent with the 
blind instinct which they miscall economy, or 
with the desire to obtain credit for the exer 
cise of extraordinary care anil prudence in the 
administration of public funds. But we ought 
not, perhaps, to wonder at this. There are 
regions on the earth over which daylight is 
long in breaking. Between the 9th of Geo. 4th, 
and the 8th & 9th of Victoria, seventeen years 
had passed, and during the whole of that time 
the fullest powers and the most ample 
facilities were possessed by the magistrates 
on the one hand, and by the rate-payers on 
the other, and still a large majority of the 
insane poor were either very imperfectly taken 
care of, or had not been publicly accounted 
for at all. The optional plan was thus proved 
to have been quite inadequate to the neces 
sities of the case. 

After the establishment of suitable accom 
modation for pauper lunatics, in compliance 
with the requirements of the last-mentioned 
Act of Parliament, shall have been completed, 
and when the experience of a few years shall 
have shown how the peculiar defects and 
misarrangements of each institution may be 
rectified, we may, perhaps, indulge a hope 
that little will be left to wish for respecting 
the domiciliation of this class. In the mean 
time, let us see how the account stands. 

By the Fifth Annual Report of the Com 
missioners in Lunacy (June 30, 1850) to the 
Lord Chancellor, we find that the public ac 
commodation for pauper lunatics has been so 
materially augmented, that on the 1st of 
January, 1850, no fewer than six thousand 
nine hundred and eight patients of this class 
(almost twice as many as were so accom 
modated in 1843) were dwelling in County 
Asylums. At the same time the necessity 
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&lt; Appendix, No. 2(J) 
irsthat four thousand six hundred and 
ninety-nine in-an- patients wetv [.,.! 
workhouses ,,u tlie 1st of Janu i 

I hundred and thirty-six on the 
reiurn of IM3. And so far from then- having 

;i the number ,,f \l 

Mimed as he in i, j)laccil with their 
friends, or ebewhen; that is. - farmed out " 

on sonic such miserable pittance as we have 

:i-d, it would .-vein, from the .-ani- 
oilicial docum-iit. that no fewer than nine 
thousand and thirtn (an increase of four 

id one hundred and -even on the first- 
rate io situated on the 

1st of January. I 1 -"-". 

From tin and inconf rovrtible &lt;!reen. The lioy is a confirmed idiot, .and lias 

deduce tlie somewhat start ling con- I been for the last fifteen years confined in 
.Ill-ion that, on the 1st of January, is.lo, the 
numb rsons who were maintained 



malady 

i-.dit t,, ii-i.- ,- dis- 



"Tile knfjirn ntr :- will 

always increase in proportion to tho facilities 

which an- atford-d : " 

h.-re .|u..t.-d no only afford- a sntH&lt;-i-nt 
e.x]ilanatioii of the reinarkal.l- facts we have 

tim- r : ictory 

veriti-ation. 

An example or two may be Buffi- 
afford soup-thin^ like a notion of the hard 
ship to which th-- i-s of insane 
in many districts may even yet be 
i. notwithstanding tlie risk of ] i 
iiieurr-d IP-HI non-. onijilian-e with Qu 

ntained in t! 

!)th Vi.-t.oria, enp. IJ I. In the &lt;am- way. some 
idea may ! form.-d n-j.eetin;. either the 
misery or the callousness which the presence 
of -ii. -h patients must occasion in sit 
of the kind to which w- here refer. 

The first of tho follow! . from a 

relieving officer in a \\VI-h Union 
toward of a County Lunati- Asylum. 

"June 7, Is:,!. 

pected Friend, We hav- a j.aup.-i- 
lunatic residing in this town, charL eaKIe to the 



parish of 



,whowill have to he removed t&lt;v 



TOO! asylum in a few days. His i: 

Davies, aged about i !) y.ars ; is the son of 

David Daviea, a weaver, liviiiLT on the Lower 



: the pul.lic charge in Kn^land and \\ a!-s 
y nearly one-half, tliau it was 
in tl,e yar 1843. 

N ,.w. loi.kin., merely at the surface of the 

natural to .suppose that the 

of insanity, during tlie period in 

i. must, have heeii in an unwonted 

t activity. 

ueli a supposition we conceive to be 
as groundless as it would be discouraging and 
if.-rtahle if it wde well-founded. Tlie 
causes of insanity are not referable to any 
:hc ordinary sense of such 
a t.rm. \V- cannot properly describe the 
malady, under any &lt;-ii viinistances, as an epi- 
. Looking ov-r the reach of 
mplet.j knowledge of all 
the mental and physical elements "of 
p -rturl&gt;ation and discomfort, we might, pro- 
bably, be al le to jnjint out occasional periods 
at which the reason of multitude-! was more 
than usual!;- dioeks ,,f vehement 

moral .-uH ciin-. or undermined, either In 
habits of exhausting del i.y tli e 
stealthy inr- -.il \\ant. In this 
!\ p. rliaps, arrive at something 
like a fiu : 
would l&gt;e idle, thei-cfor,., to argue a p 
this kiu.l, :uicl the conclusion is inevitable, 



room at home, wearing what we call a strait 
at. He spends most of his time in bed, 
but is so far at liberty as having his feet loose, 
so that he can rise when he pleases. The door 
of his room is always locked from the outside, 
and the window barred. Hefoiv the- window 
: r-d, he would soin- inies rue from his 
bed and break tli- window. His mother 
chiefly att-nds upon him. "\Vh--n h&lt;- has 
occasion to rise for a natural purpose, h- in 
timates this to his mother by striking the 
floor, as he never could talk. He has had no 
clothes on for many years ; and as I shall have 
to supply him with some, i would fed . 
obliged, it you would please- to drop me a line, 
just to state what clothing is indisp--: 
required, as I should not wish to incur but a- 
little expense as possible. 

" Yours respectfully, 

The subjoined communication is from the 
sister of a poor woman who had pr- . 
sutlerud from severe attacks of mania. It is 
addr---.-d to the Super, lit. :; j. | 
Lunatic Asylum, under wl: 

;i placed on two previous oc, 
i"&gt;th of which she had b.-en sent home 
well. It may be i . that 

the sister had" called at the asylum a short 
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time before the date of her note, to say that 
the patient was about to be placed in what 
she conceived to be a very improper situation, 
and being ignorant of the necessary forms, to 
request that she might be sent for, and again 
re-admitted. 

" May 29, 1851. 

I was with you about my si star, Elizabeth 
Evans. She is in the case I told you Sur, and 
she is put with the man I told you by the 
Justis, to save the paris a few shilins in the 
year. But I hope to God that you will try 
to get her to come to you. I was there last 
night to see hur, and she is in a very bad stat 
of life. She lay down on a Sac of Straw, and 
her Hands were in Handcuffs, and hur Legs 
were tied in some sort of Iron by the Bed 
Post in a Chamber of a Earthen Bottom, 
and I want you to judg wether this is fit for 
my Sistar or not. The Relivin Officer and the 
Guardins are very mutch aginst hur being 
sent to you, and my opinion about these men 
is, they are very unjest in their werks. 
" ANN JONES, 
" Hur Sistar." 

Without some deviation from the original 
idiom and orthography of this note, its 
meaning would be generally unintelligible ; 
but we apprehend that its good sense will be 
universally admitted. The answer it received 
was to the effect that, as the Superintendent 
had no power to act in the affair, beyond 
offering his opinion and advice, Ann Jones 
was recommended to represent her sister s 
case to the clergyman of the parish, and to 
such other influential individuals as she might 
think likely to take an interest in the matter. 
The following observations were added, with 
the view of demonstrating the inexpediency 
of allowing the patient to remain in the 
situation above described. 

" In Elizabeth Evans case, the mental de 
rangement is brought on mainly by her in 
ability to procure a sufficiency of proper 
nourishment. Had pains been taken, upon 
former occasions, to provide her withagoodand 
substantial diet, there is little likelihood that 
she would ever have become insane. To 
preserve her bodily health in sufficient vigour 
must be the first object, and this can only be 
accomplished, in her case, by an ample 
allowance of food. Two or three pounds of 
good beef or mutton every week are an in 
dispensable part of her treatment ; and when 
her spirits appear to be depressed, or if she 
exhibit any other signs of weakness, an ample 
supply of good malt liquor will be not less 
necessary for the maintenance of her strength. 
These observations apply to her case when 
she is well, and must be considered to have 
still greater force in the event of her complaint 
having actually relapsed. The kind of treat 
ment here referred to was the only means 
employed in the cure of her malady when she 
was here." 

We are glad to say that this suggestion was 



acceded to, and that the patient was ac 
cordingly re-admitted into the County Asylum, 
on the 13th of June. 

It is quite clear, that some more efficient 
arrangements are required for the protection 
of the insane poor from this grinding paro 
chial parsimony. Thrift in any proper sense 
it certainly is not ; and we can conceive no 
plan so good for this purpose, arid so likely to 
afford general satisfaction, as some modification 
of that which was proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in the early part of the 
present Session of Parliament, such as 
charging the difference between the rate ot 
maintenance in asylums, and the rate ot 
maintenance in workhouses, on the Con 
solidated Fund. We have nothing to say 
respecting the object with which such a 
proposal was made. We only conceive that its 
adoption would relieve many Union Boards 
from an uncomfortable interruption to their 
general business, and would confer an inesti 
mable boon on the insane poor, as well as on 
their families and friends. We do not wish to 
speak here of the still higher contingent ad 
vantages which would accrue to the general 
community from such an arrangement, and we 
purposely confine our remarks to what we 
conceive would be its direct practical con 
sequences. Relieving officers and overseers 
would feel themselves unfettered by the in 
clinations or prejudices of this or that par 
ticular guardian or of this or that particular 
set ; and the very important duty of those 
minor functionaries, in relation to the care of 
pauper lunatics, would be executed in more 
strict conformity with the spirit and intention 
of the Act of Parliament. 

We shall now refer to the provisions in 
existence for the care and treatment of such 
insane persons as are above the necessity of 
seeking for parochial aid. Of this class, par 
ticularly among the higher orders, an unknown 
number are singly guarded from injury by the 
vigilance of private or professional friends, and 
such of them as at length become utterly un 
manageable in this way, are removed either to 
" licensed houses," to hospitals, or to asylums. 

The last report of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy showed us that the number of pauper 
lunatics, placed under what we have termed 
appropriate superintendence, that is to say, 
confined either in public institutions or in 
houses " licensed " for their reception, on the 
1st of January, 1850, was eleven thousand 
three hundred and five. Of that number, 
sixty-four per cent, were lodged in public in 
stitutions, and thirty-six per cent, in licensed 
houses." But with respect to private patients, 
or those whose independent resources are suf 
ficient for their maintenance, we find that this 
balance is somewhat more than reversed ; the 
proportional number of those placed in public 
.nstitutions at the time in question having 
oeen scarcely thirty per cent., whilst the 
number confined in "licensed houses," was 
not fewer than seventy per cent. ; the whole 
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they neglected to appropriate a sufficient part 
of the patient s income in promoting his cure, 
or adding to his general comforts. 

"A few cases also came under our obser 
vation, in -which it was evident that the sums 
paid were amply sufficient to provide every 
thing necessary for the comfort and restoration 
of the patients, but the benefit of which the 
patients in fact did not enjoy. A marked 
instance of the disproportion between the 
amount paid and the accommodation provided 
for a gentleman of property, having been 
brought before the Board, we issued the fol 
lowing circular to the proprietors of private 
asylums in the metropolitan district : 

" Office of Commission in Lunacy, 

" 19, New Street, Spring Gardens, 
" 12th February, ] 850. 

" Sir, The Commissioners in Lunacy having 
reason to suppose that in some cases a smaller 
allowance is made for the maintenance of 
patients in lunatic asylums than their annual 
income would justify ; and also, that in other 
cases the amount of accommodation and com 
fort supplied to the patients is less than was 
stipulated for by the relatives, and less than, 
having regard to the sums charged, the patients 
may be considered to be reasonably entitled 
to, are desirous, and request that you will, 
without delay, make out a tabular list (ac 
cording to the annexed form), specifying the 
names of all the private patients in your 
house (as far as may be, alphabetically), sepa 
rating the males from the females, and spe 
cifying also, against their several names, their 
stations or profession in life, together with 
the total annual rate of payment agreed to 
be charged for them respectively, for their 
maintenance and treatment, and also for extras 
(if any) ; and the Commissioners further 
request that you will have this list ready, and 
accessible to them, whenever they may visit 
your licensed house. 

" I am, &c., 
" (Signed) E. W. S. LUTWIDGE, 



" To the Superintendent of 



" Secretary. 



"We think it due to some proprietors of 
licensed houses to state that we have ascer 
tained that in various instances superior com 
forts and accommodation have been afforded to 
patients, more w T ith reference to their former 
habits and station in life, than to the mere 
amount of money received for their mainte 
nance." We have hitherto referred only to the 
case of an individual whose affluent circum 
stances render him more likely to be well done 
by than if he belonged to the middle rank of 
I society. But the great majority of private 
patients are not persons of superabundant 
wealth. In numerous instances, their means 
of maintenance depend entirely on the bounty 
of their relatives or friends ; and who shall 
say in how few cases the mere pecuniary 
burden does not seriously interfere with the 
prosperity of an entire family ? 



The wants of the insane, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, are much too 
apt to be \inder-rated. Domestic order and 
regularity, even with the more substantial 
requisites of good treatment, by no means in 
clude all that is necessary. The monotony of 
a secluded life, at the best, is not always well 
adapted to soothe the morbid irritability of 
the feelings, still less to afford such a salutary 
amount of mental stimulus as is requisite for 
exciting and for gradually imparting due tone 
to the impaired powers of the constitution. 
But having intimated that the existing ar 
rangements for the accommodation of private 
patients are generally defective, we conclude 
with the expression of a hope that we may 
yet witness the establishment of a system into 
which speculation, in the hope of private gain, 
will not be allowed to enter, or will be far more 
stringently restricted than it is at present. 
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SUPPOSING. 

SUPPOSING that among the news in a 
Weekly Newspaper say, " The Examiner " 
for Saturday the twenty-third of August in 
the present year there were stated in succes 
sion two cases, presenting a monstrous contrast. 

Supposing that the first of these cases were 
the case of an indigent woman, the wife of a 
laboring man, who died in a most deplorable 
and abject condition, neglected and unassisted 
by the parish authorities : 

Supposing that the second of these cases 
were the case of an infamous woman, drunken 
and profligate, a convicted felon, a returned 
transport, an habitual inmate of Houses of 
Correction, destitute of the lowest attributes 
of decency, a Pet Prisoner in the Model 
Prison, where the interesting creature was 
presented with a large gratuity for her ex 
cellent conduct : 

I wonder whether it would occur to any 
governing power in the country, that there 
might be something wrong here ! 

Because I make bold to say, that such a 
shocking instance of Pet Prisoning and Pet 
Poor Law administering has profounder 
depths of mischief in it than Red. Tape can j 
fathom. 
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IT was hot, l.iirniii^ h..t, hot enough for 
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. ( us but we were all pi i 1 1 with the 
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i tin- unpronouneeable nam,-, OB th - thawhiffl ofa genuine Manilla, 
hi. hills U-l.ind Tremado,-. SoDM of our " 1 OttOe had a narrow - 

party (( :i..ni town, and lat.-ly crossing the Dee, on ju.-,t such a ni^ln 

bad been haymaking in the field, only then; was i,., moon; and 

which is not quite . steep as the roof of St. you that galloping a ra&lt;."_- with t. . 
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Flint ; but, in the course of time, the banks 
have fallen in, increasing the breadth at the 
expense of the depth : so that at Parkgate, 
whence formerly the Irish packets sailed, 
the fisher-girls can \valk over at low water, 
merely tucking up their petticoats in crossing 
the channel, down which the main stream of 
fresh water flows. 

But although this broad expanse of sand 
affords a firm footing, at low water, for the 
whole way across, except just round Flint, 
where there are several quicksands, when the 
tide turns, in certain states of the wind, the 
whole estuary is covered with wonderful 
rapidity; for the tide seems to creep up 
subterraneous channels, and you may find 
yourself surrounded by salt-water when you 
least expect it. 

This was of no consequence to us, as we 
were never tied for time. I was teaching 
Laura to ride, on a little Welsh pony, and the 
sands made a famous riding-school. I laugh 
now when I think of the little rat of a pony 
she used to gallop about, for she now struggles 
into a Brougham of ordinary dimensions with 
great difficulty, and weighs nearly as much as 
her late husband, Mr. Alderman Mallard. 
In a short time, Laura made so much progress 
in horsemanship, that she insisted on mount 
ing ni} r hackney, a full-sized well-bred animal, 
and putting me on the rat-pony. When I 
indulged her in this fancy for of course she 
had her own way I had the satisfaction of 
being rewarded by her roars of laughter at 
the ridiculous figure I cut, ambling beside her 
respectable uncle, on his cart-horse cob, with 
my legs close to the ground, and my nose 
peering over the little Welshman s shaggy 
ears, while my fairy galloped round us, 
drawing all sorts of ridiculous comparisons. 
This was bad enough, but when Captain 
Egret, the nephew of my charmer s aunt s 
husband, a handsome fellow, with "a lovely 
grey horse, with such a tail," as Laura 
described it, came up from Chester to stay a 
few days, I could stand my rat-pony no longer, 
and felt much too ill to ride out ; so stood at 
the window of my lodgings with my shirt- 
collar turned down, and Byron in my hand 
open at one of the most murderous passages, 
watching Laura on my chestnut, and Captain 
Egret on his grey, cantering over the deserted 
bed of the Dee. They were an aggravatingly 
handsome couple, and the existing state of the 
law on manslaughter enabled me to derive 
no satisfaction from the hints contained in the 
"Giaour" or the "Corsair." Those were 
our favourite books of reference for Young 
England in those days. Indeed, we were all 
amateur pirates, and felons in theory : but 
when I had been cast down in disgust at the 
debased state of civilisation, which prevented 
me from challenging Captain Egret to single 
combat, with Laura for the prize of the victor, 
instead of a cell in Chester Castle, my eyes 
fell on an advertisement in a local paper, 
which turned my thoughts into a new channel, 



of " Sale of Blood Stock, Hunters and Hackneys. 
at Plas * * * near Holywell. 

I determined to give up murder, and buy 
another horse, for I could ride as well as the 
Captain ; and then what glorioiis tetc-a-tetes I 
could have, with my hand on the pommel of 
Laura s side-saddle. The idea put me in 
good-humour. Eegimental duties having 
suddenly recalled Captain Egret, I spent a 
delightful evening with Laura ; she quite 
approved of my project, and begged that I 
would choose a horse " with a long tail, of a 
pretty colour," which is every young lady s 
idea of what a horse should be. 

Accordingly I mounted my chestnut on a 
bright morning of July, and rode across to 
Flint, accompanied by a man to bring back 
my intended purchase. It was dead low 
water ; when, full of happy thoughts, in the 
still warm silence of the summer morning, 
holding my eager horse hard in, I rode at a 
foot-pace across the smooth, hard, wave- 
marked bed of the river. There was not a 
cloud in the sky. The sun, rising slowly, cast 
a golden glow over the sparkling sand. Pat- 
pat-pit-pat, went my horse s feet, not loud 
enough to disturb the busy crows and gulls 
seeking their breakfast ; they w r ere not afraid 
of me ; they knew I had no gun. I remember 
it ; I see it all before me, as if it were yester 
day, for it was one of the most delicious 
moments of my life. But the screaming gulls 
and whistling curlews were put to flight, 
before I had half crossed the river s bed, by 
the cheerful chatter, laughter, and fragments 
of Welsh airs sung in chorus by a hearty 
crowd of cockle and mussel gatherers, fisher 
men, and farmers wives, on their way to the 
market on the Cheshire side men, women 
(they were the majority), and children on foot, 
on ponies and donkeys, and in little carts. 
Exchanging good-humoured jokes, I passed 
on until I came to the ford of the channel, 
where the river runs between banks of deep 
soft sand. At low water, at certain points, in 
summer, it is but a few inches deep ; but 
after heavy rains, and soon after the turning 
of the tide, the depth increases rapidly. 

At the ford I met a second detachment of 
Welsh peasantry preparing to cross, by making 
bundles of shoes and stockings, and tucking 
up petticoats very deftly. Great was the fun 
and the splashing, and plenty of jokes on the 
Saxon and his red horse going the wrong way. 
The Welsh girls in this part of the country 
are very pretty, with beautiful complexions, a 
gleam of gold in their dark hair, and an easy 
graceful walk, from the habit of carrying the 
water-pitchers from the wells on their heads. 
The scene made me feel anything but melan 
choly or ill-natured. I could not help turning 
back to help a couple of little damsels across, 
pillion-wise, who seemed terribly afraid of 
wetting their finery at the foot ford. 

Having passed the channels, the wheels and 
footmarks formed a plain direction for a safe 
route, which, leaving Flint Castle on my 
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I had not dismounted, we should probably 
have rolled back together. 

When I reached the top of the bank, rather 
out of breath, I looked back, and saw David 
making piteous signs, as he moved off rapidly, 
for me to push along. But this was easier 
said than done ; the brown horse would not 
let me come near him. Eound and round he 
went, rearing and plunging, until I was quite, 
exhausted. Coaxing and threatening were 
alike useless ; every moment it was getting 
darker. Once I thought of letting the brute 
go, and swimming back to David. But when 
I looked at the stream, and thought of Laura, 
that idea was dismissed. Another tussle, in 
which we ploughed up the sand in a circle, 
was equally fruitless, and I began to think he 
would keep me there to be drowned, for to 
cross to Parkgate on foot before the tide came 
up strong, seemed hopeless. At length, find 
ing I could not get to touch his shoulder, I 
seized the opportunity, when he was close to 
the bank of the stream, and catching the curb 
sharply in both hands, backed him half way 
down almost into the water. Before he had 
quite struggled up to the top, I threw myself 
into the saddle, and was carried off at the rate 
of thirty miles an hour toward the sea. 

But I soon gathered up the reins, and, firm 
in my seat, turned my Tartai- s head toward 
the point where I could see the white wind 
mill gleaming through the twilight on the 
Cheshire shore. 

I felt that I had not a moment to spare. The 
sand, so firm in the morning, sounded damp 
under my horse s stride ; the little stagnant 
pools filled visibly, and joining formed shallow 
lakes, through which we dashed in a shower 
of spray ; and every now and then we leaped 
over, or plunged into deep holes. At first I 
tried to choose a path, but as it rapidly grew 
darker, I sat back in my saddle, and with my 
eyes fixed on the tower of the windmill, held 
my horse firmly into a hand gallop, and kept 
a straight line. He was a famous deep-chested 
long-striding little fellow, and bounded along 
as fresh as when I started. By degrees my 
spirits began to rise ; I thought the danger 
past ; I felt confidence in myself and horse, 
and shouted to him in encouraging triumph. 
Already I was, in imagination, landed and re 
lating my day s adventures to Laura, when 
with a heavy plunge down on his head, right 
over went the brown stallion, and away I 
flew as far as the reins, fortunately fast 
grasped, would let me. Blinded with wet 
sand, startled, shaken, confused, by a sort of 
instinct, I scrambled to my feet almost as 
soon as my horse, who had fallen over a set of 
salmon-net stakes. Even in the instant of my 
fall, all the horror of my situation was 
mentally visible to me. In a moment I lived 
years. I felt that I was a dead man ; I 
wondered if my body would be found ; I 
thought of what my friends would say; I 
thought of letters in my desk I wished burned. 
I thought of relatives to whom my journey to 



Parkgate was unknown, of debts I wished 
paid, of parties with whom I had quarrelled, 
and wished I had been reconciled. I wondered 
whether Laura would mourn for nie, whether 
she really loved me. In fact, the most serious 
and ridiculous thoughts were jumbled alto 
gether, while I muttered, once or twice, a 
hasty prayer ; and yet I did not lose a moment 
in remounting. This time my horse made no 
resistance, but stood over his hocks in a pool 
of salt water, and trembled and snorted not 
fiercely, but in fear. There was no time to 
lose. I looked round for the dark line of the 
shore ; it had sunk in the twilight. I looked 
again for the white tower ; it had disappeared. 
The fall and the rolling, and turning of the 
horse in rising, had confused all my notions 
of the points of the compass. I could not 
tell whether it was the dark clouds from the 
sea, or the dizzy whirling of my brain ; but 
it seemed to have become black night in a 
moment. 

The water seemed to flow in all directions 
round and round. I tried, but could not tell 
which was the sea, and which the river side. 
The wind, too, seemed to shift and blow from 
all points of the compass. 

Then, " Softly," I said to myself, "be calm ; 
you are confused by terror ; be a man ; " and 
pride came to my rescue. I closed my eyes 
for a moment, and whispered, " Oh Lord, save 
me." Then with an effort, calmer, as though 
I had gulped down something, I opened my 
eyes, stood up in my stirrups and peered into 
the darkness. As far as I could see, were 
patches of water eating up the dry bits of 
sand ; as far as I could hear, a rushing tide 
was on all sides. Four times, in different 
directions, I pushed on, and stopped when I 
found the water rising over the shoulders of 
my horse. 

I drew up on a sort of island of sand, which 
was every minute growing less, and gathering- 
all the strength of my lungs, shouted again 
and again, and then listened ; but there came 
no answering shout. Suddenly, a sound of 
music came floating past me. I could dis 
tinguish the air ; it was the military band 
playing " Home, sweet Home." I tried to 

father from what quarter the sound came ; 
ut each time the wind instruments brayed 
out loudly, the sounds seemed to come to me 
from every direction at once. "Ah ! " Ithought, 
"I shall see home no more." I could have 
wept, but I had no time ; my eyes were staring 
through the darkness, and my horse plunging 
and rearing, gave me no rest for weeping. 
I gave him his head once, having heard that 
horses, from ships sunk at sea, have reached 
land distant ten miles, by instinct ; but the 
alternation of land and shallow and deep 
water confused his senses, and destroyed the 
calm power which might have been developed 
in the mere act of swimming. 

At length, after a series of vain efforts, I 
grew calm and resigned. I made up my rnind 
to die. I took my handkerchief from my 
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tion, published in the same year, 1824, Lord 
rougham, an assiduous fellow-labourer iu 
Dr. Birkbeck s cause, pressed upon the atten 
tion of the working classes and their em 
ployers the extreme importance of giving to 
the mechanics themselves the chief control 
over these institutions. In this view, Dr. 
Birkbeck wholly coincided. So far it was 
well, and the work of founding these establish- 
in puts for adult education went on very pros 
perously. But there was always reason to 
lament that they did not descend low enough. 
The Mechanics Institutes gave education, 
and the Eeading-rooms relaxation, as well as 
instruction, to a valuable class of artisans ; 
but there were mixed with them a large pro 
portion of clerks, shopkeepers, and small 
gentlemen. The artisans, in many instances, 
lost the control over their institution ; in 
many instances they were themselves of a 
rank or in circumstances superior to the 
common workman. The process of transition 
from a true Mechanics Institution to the 
species of establishment which now goes by 
that name, is thus described by one of the 
working members of the Carlisle Reading- 
room Committee : 

" Societies had been commenced of various 
kind?, and it had almost invariably happened 
that they had fallen out of the hands of the 
working men who established them, into the 
hands of others who took no part in their 
formation. They were not too proud to learn 
from experience. They looked at other 
societies, and found it had been so. Now, 
there was no effect without a cause, and it 
was a sad effect if they spent their energies 
and perseverance in establishing an institution 
of their own, and let it be taken from them. 
They said such a state of things should con 
tinue no longer. But not too fast, brother 
working men. Whose fault was it if their 
institution was taken from them 1 It was 
not the fault of those into whose hands it 
fell. The working men of John Street had 
established a Reading-room ; and that their 
efforts had raised it. to something like im 
portance, was evident from the numerous 
assembly around him. It was not perfection, 
as yet, it was true ; but for twenty months 
only, out of the pence of working men, it was 
really wonderful. Well, such institutions got 
on very quietly at first : there was nobody to 
interfere with them Avhilst in their infancy. 
But when they got a name, and somebody 
dropped in upon them with a better coat on 
his back than the members wore, the whisper 
was passed round, Who is that 1 Oh ! it 
is So-and-so, was the reply passed back 
again ; and the gentleman had not been three 
months among them till it was proposed to 
put him on the committee. He was put on, 
and did not feel very comfortable. Being 
brought up in a different sphere, he had not 
the same feelings that they had ; he was 
rather more polished, and felt rather un 
comfortable ; but in the course of time a 



couple of his companions got in by his 
iurtuence, and, in their turn, the working men 
were left in a minority, and felt uncomfort 
able. The gentlemen appointed to look after 
the interests of the institution could not do 
it ; it was only the working men themselves 
who knew what they wanted. Each in his 
own sphere knew what would suit them ; 
and it was folly to think that those above 
them could know better than themselves 
what they wanted. At the commencement 
when they were in the very cradle of existence 
they made this very law. They would not 
allow the evil of interference to commence. 
f Some persons urged that it was difficult 
to help the people, because they would not 
help themselves. And he, too, said it was 
impossible to help a community who would 
not help themselves. The more they were 
helped, the more they wanted help, and the 
more they were degraded by the energy and 
wealth spent upon them. Therefore, he said, 
they must rely upon themselves, if they 
wished to rise." Thus speaks a working man 
of the John Street Committee in Carlisle, and 
let us see now what these John Street Com 
mittee-men have done. 

In April, 1848, when every ear was daily 
listening for the great tidings which that 
period of strange excitement was continually 
furnishing in April, 1848, a few poor men, 
most of them handloom weavers, clubbed 
their wits together for the means of getting 
at a daily newspaper. Obviously it was found 
requisite that they should also club their 
pennies. The result was, that within the 
first week after the suggestion had been 
made, fifty persons had come forward as sub 
scribers of a weekly penny, and a school-room 
had been lent to them, wherein to meet and 
read their papers. These men were all of the 
same class ; they had originated their idea, 
and they were themselves managing its 
execution. Companions multiplied about 
them ; there was formed quite a prosperous 
little society of men contributing their weekly 
pennies, and it was resolved, therefore, to 
attempt the formation of a permanent reading- 
room, and a committee was appointed to draw 
up a code of rules. The working man s 
reading-room in John Street, Botchergate, 
became thus one of the institutions of Carlisle, 
and nourished for a few mouths ; then news 
became less interesting, trade also was bad, 
members fell off, funds declined, and the 
experiment would have been abandoned, but 
for the judicious and well-timed assistance of 
Dr. Elliott, and other members of the middle 
class. These aided the effort of the working 
men to help themselves, Avith advice, and cash, 
and books ; their aid was fairly given, fairly 
taken, no abandonment of independence on 
the part of the workmen being asked or 
offered. 

We pause here for a minute or two, because 
this is a point to which we would direct par 
ticular attention. The working man, how- 
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[Conducted by 



the members, during the preceding year, three 
thousand readings at their own fireside. 

Over this Reading-room and Library, it is a 
fundamental rule, that no man shall exert an 
influence by holding office or by voting, unless 
he be a man dependent upon weekly wages 
for support. 

It is also a rule, that any member capable 
of getting and of doing work, shall be expelled 
if he leave his contribution for a month un 
paid ; but in the manly spirit which has guided 
the whole management of this society, it is 
made also a fundamental law, that any member 
who is out of work, through real inability to 
get it, or to do it, shall be entitled to continue 
in the enjoyment of the priv 1 - 



of the 



stitution, without payment and without 
responsibility. 

Finally, to save the property of the society 
from all risk of dispersion, it is vested in the 
Corporation of Carlisle. 

When this society had been in existence for 
about a year and its members felt able to 
take safely one step farther in advance to 
wards their own improvement, they deter 
mined to connect a school with the establish 
ment for the benefit of such among themselves 
as were deficient in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and also for the education of their 
children. Able men undertook to teach, and 
a committee of five was appointed to attend 
when required, and arrange the general busi 
ness of the school. The result of this effort is 
thus stated in a report published by the young 
society : 

" The attendance of the members and their 
sons soon became so numerous that not 
more than one -half could be accommodated ; 
and it is gratifying to us to notice the fact, 
that many of the adults walked out of the 
schools in order that boys might be admitted, 
whilst those boys who could not by any means 
secure seats, were heard to whisper that they 
would be there an hour sooner on the follow 
ing night to get a seat. In consequence of 
this pressure, it was resolved to establish a 
second school, and though the fittiug-up of it, 
together with that of the former one, cost a 
considerable amount of money, the members 
of the institution voted it freely. * * The 
scholars pay a penny per week each ; and 

it ll the view of procuring them school-books 



The Duke Street Adult Evening and Sunday 
School was established in March, 1843. Each 
member pays a weekly penny, and finds his 
own materials for writing and arithmetic. The 
school is entirely under the control of a com 
mittee of its members (pupils), elected Di 
re-elected every three months. The male 
pupils must not be younger than twenty-one, 
the females not younger than sixteen. There 
are seventy men and forty-nine women in 
attendance. The men attend on two evenings 
in the week for instruction, the w T omen on 
two other evenings ; on the other three even 
ings the rooms are open for the use of the 
young men who go thither to read. Upwards 
of fifty applicants for admission to this school 
are now on the list waiting for their turn. 
The little library contains one hundred and 
fifty volumes, of which one hundred are in 
constant circulation ; three London weekly 
papers, and the local prints, are also taken in. 
This is what working men can do ; and 
there is no duke who can be made, by virtue 
of his title, more noble than the labourer who 
thus strives in his own behalf. He need not 
mind the good old gentleman who informs 
him that he ought to touch his hat and be 




respectful to his betters, 
tleman who has let the 



The good old gen- 
rorld outrun him, 



and made little effort to keep pace therewith, 
might much more properly uncover the head 
to him. The best minds claim him as their 
kindred, and the help of others ever 
upon him who helps himself. 

Two or three men, however poor, if they 
will have faith in the force of a right heart 
and a stout will, may gather to their council 
other poor mechanics like themselves ; and 
there is no town in which, according to its 
size, one or a dozen true Mechanics Institu 
tions may not rise to occupy the place which 
Dr. Birkbeck s institutes were meant to fill, 
but which they have insensibly vacated. The 
combined labour of men scattered through 
the country, working each with firm deter 
mination in his little corner, is sufficient to 
produce a whole result larger than we dare 
picture in the present day. The elevation of 
a whole class, by its own inherent, well- 
directed energy, is, in this case, a work so 



grand and so impressive, that we are half 
, afraid to hope, and yet so simple that we are 
and slates as cheap as possible, the committee | ashamed to fear, in looking forward to _ its 



have purchased a large stock, which they 
retail at prime cost, to be paid for at the rate 
of a penny per week. The quantity thus dis 
posed of is as follows : Testaments, forty- 
eight at fourpence each ; Arithmetics, sixty 
at seven-pence each ; Slates, seventy-two at 
fourpence and seven-pence each ; Grammars, 
eight at nine-pence each. The attendances 
have averaged fifty each night since the open 
ing of the schools." 

While speaking of schools, we may add a 
notice of another school in Carlisle, established 
by adult working men for the education of 
themselves, and connected with a little library. 



execution. Let it, however, be distinctly im 
pressed upon the minds of all who may wish 
to take part in the establishment of these 
Libraries and Schools, that working men must 
found them for themselves, and be exclusively 



the managers, 
wanted 
gifts of 



Aid from others will be 
y small subscriptions, little 
Such aid, however, must be 



given or received at the price of no imposed 
patronage of no condition. Dr. Elliott, of 
Carlisle, the most active and judicious helper 
of the working men s Library in that town, 
lavs just stress upon this, and has illustrated 
h 3 argument with the case of a working- 
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Parisian theatres yield a handsome revenue by 
being converted into expansive advertising 
media. The well-worn Grecian temple and 
bank opposite, separated by a river and flanked 
by a, wood, no longer descends to beguile 
audiences between the acts. The "drop" now 
tells them where to go to have their teeth 
drawn, their boots made, their corns cut, 
their coats fitted, or their collars sent home 
at so much per dozen, prices fixed. Neither 
is the picturesque wholly sacrificed for this sort 
of useful information. The scene is a wharf; 
time, the busiest part of the day. A flashy 
barge, gaudy as Cleopatra s argosy and clumsy 
as a lighter, is lashed alongside, laden with 
barrels flamingly heralding the virtues of 
Mr. Ne gre s inimitable blacking. There is 
a crowd in the foreground ; a lady carries an 
elegant parasol, marked in big letters with 
the name and address of the maker ; while a 
huge umbrella is held up by a neighbouring- 
figure, to vaunt the achievements of a rival 
manufacturer. That Nature should not be 
wholly outraged by appearing to send sun 
and shower at the same moment, a rainbow 
intersects the upper part of the curtain, 
to inspire the female part of the audience 
with a knowledge of the number and street 
of an extensive ribbon-shop. Two of the 
canvas dramatis persotice are in the act of 
shipping a huge iron safe, in order that Mr. 
Serrieur (not having the fear of Mr. Hobbs 
from the United States before his eyes) 
might oit er a reward of ten thousand francs to 
any gentleman who shall succeed in picking 
his patent lock. A triumphal car is being 
navigated through the crowd by a man in a 
Greek costume. His cap is covered with an 
entreaty that you will " buy your Casques at 
Mr. Tuillieur s, in the Eue Montmartre." 
The car is laden, you are told by the inscrip 
tions on the panels, with innumerable bottles 
of the Elixir of the Grande Chartreuse ; which 
is an infallible cure for everything. Bales full 
of Vichy lozenges, directed to every quarter of 
the globe, so choke up the way, that a truck 
of Mr. Dentois tooth-powder is obliged to 
stop in order that the spectators may have 
time to : copy the address." Fully to describe 
! the pictorial department of this expansive 
; puff, would require a volume ; and we can 
only add, that its border consists of medallions 
let out to various manufacturers and shop 
keepers, to make themselves and their wares 
notorious, at so much per month. 

Some professional gentlemen, dentists, and 
others, stencil their huge advertisements 
against the sides of public thoroughfares. This 
system of advertising is more permanent than 
paper, paste, and print. Speaking of perma 
nency, I discovered lately, that the universal 
inscriptions of Liberte, Ef/alite, Fraternite, are, 
nowhere, I believe, in all Paris, to be found 
sculptured in the stone they are usually dis 
played upon ; that they are merely painted 
up, as they paint up inscriptions in a pan 
tomime, to be changed by the Harlequin ; 



nor can there be any doubt that the white 
wash of legitimacy might remove them 
altogether to-morrow. 

Xow-a-days, the philosopher has always 
a text for any amount of reflection in the 
external " Liberte, Egalite, and Fraternite, 
that, go where he will, it is impossible to 
avoid. Of the so-called dead walls of the 
theatres, of the churches, of the newspaper 
offices, of every possible public building, do 
these mighty watchwords form a part. There 
is only one public building in Paris on which 
these words are not to be found ; and that 
building is an important one the Ely see. 
But if their absence from the Elysee has some 
significance, their presence " in another place " 
has still more. Imagine a father going to 
seek his missing child in that gloomy dwelling 
of the dead, where he most fears to find her ; 
imagine him entering the Morgue with these 
words staling him in the face "Liberte, 
Egalite, Fraternite I " We read the inscrip 
tion elsewhere as a piece of political pedantry ; 
it is here alone that it becomes a solemn and 
mysterious truth. 

The word "Royal," again, in republican 
Paris, is continually turning up uninvited and 
in unexpected places. At the corners of 
streets, on public buildings, or wherever it 
happens to have been employed as part of a 
name or inscription it is in vain that the 
sturdy word "National" has been painted 
over it the colours are all traitorously trans 
parent, and the "Royal" still shines through, 
as if conservatism and tradition were really 
rooted in the land. Tell a cabman to drive 
you to the Palais Royal or the Pout Royal, 
and in nine cases out of ten he will drive you 
to the proper place without remark. Now 
and then, a fellow will good-naturedly correct 
you, especially if you be a foreigner ; and I 
have heard such a thing as a growl under 
similar circumstances ; but I doubt the pro 
bability of Cocker refusing his fare, if you 
proclaimed yourself anything short of the 
devil or Henry Cinq. 

Politicians would doubtless draw some very 
wise deductions from these signs ; but, alas, 
for the wisdom that pretends to prophecy 
anything concerning a nation like the French ! 
Who shall say that the tattered tri-colors 
which float from every public building in 
memory of 48 will endure until the next re 
volution 1 who shall say that the young trees 
on the Boulevards will ever grow middle-aged 
before stern necessity again devotes them to 
barricades ? 

Yet if we ask 

" Who fears to speak of forty-eight ? 
Who blushes at the name ? " 

we may be answered on all sides by per 
secuted journalists and public speakers, that 
thousands do fear to speak not exactly of 
48, but certainly of the spirit the great 
principle which directed and consummated 
its great event. Ask the representatives of 
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the neighbourhood of Paris, has established a 
somewhat whimsical regulation. He expects 
so he declares in the bills everybody to 
appear in. decent and appropriate attire : 
"but an exception to this arrangement is 
made in the case of fathers of families." 

What a happy privilege for age and frater 
nity, to be allowed to wear a costume at once 
inappropriate, and the reverse of decent ! 

There is another important revolution. A 
great deal has been said and written of late 
concerning the immorality and impolicy of 
retaining the hangman as a minister of justice. 
Who among the enlightened in our England 
does not sympathise with the young Charles 
Hugo for his sufferings in the cause I Who 
does not feel gratitude to the old Victor 
Hugo for his noble and more than eloquent 
defence of his son ] And who, among the 
great and good, either in England or France, 
does not blush that such suffering, such 
eloquence, should be in vain 1 

In France, however, though the guillotine 
still enjoys its reign, some of its worst evils 
are avoided under the present system. As 
far as the culprit is concerned, he is effectually 
provided for as of yore. He is put to the 
worst use to which, as Wilkes said, it was 
possible to put a man ; but the infamy to 
society the brutalising effect of the spectacle 
on the rabble is to some extent avoided. 
The executions are conducted in as private a 
manner as is permitted by law : that is to 
say, the day appointed for the proceeding is 
kept strictly private, and is very difficult to be 
ascertained. One morning it is announced 
in the papers that all is over ; and so the 
matter ends. As a general rule, the spec 
tators are but few, consisting principally of 
chance loiterers and loungers. Large crowds 
of persons who have gained intelligence of the 
event may nearly always be seen hastening 
towards the spot ; but, so silent have been 
the whole arrangements, and so early the 
hour for carrying them into effect, that 
these amiable enthusiaets generally arrive too 
late. 

It is to be hoped that this little revolution 
is only the foreshadowing of a great, calm 
moral, effectual one. 



FORCE AND HIS MASTER. 

WITH sleepless toil on land and wave, 
A Giant served a Master wise ; 

This Giaut seem d a simple slave, 
But was a Genie in disguise. 

His voice was power, his breath was speed 
He gathered distance in his hands ; 

And in his track Time sow d his seed 
With double hours and swifter sands. 

The Elements with whom he fought 
And wrestled in his youthful wars, 

Began, beholding all he wrought, 
To feel a mightier will than theirs. 



A mightier will, and one more firm 

Of purpose, never turned aside ; 
With gentleness to spare the worm, 

And strength to pluck the roots of pride. 

The hearth, that was his place of birth, 
With tenderness he loved, and coursed 

The boundaries of the love-link d earth 
To do the missions it enforced. 

And over oceans, rocks, and straits, 
He flew ; and in his arms he closed 

The nations ; till their warring fates 
On one united faith reposed. 

Well pleased the Master then beheld 
A work that made him feel divine ; 

With majesty his bosom swell d, 

And thence he mused a dark design. 

" Am I not guide where er he goes ? 

The ship hangs on the helmsman s skill ; 
From me the pilot impulse flows ; 

The Giant shall obey my will." 

He in the Giant s youth had fear d 
The wild rebounding of his might; 

And oft he trembled as he steer d 
To meet the terrors of his sight. 

But now that use has conquered dread, 
His tyrant spirits grow awake, 

So, on a day, he hail d, and led 

The Giant to his throne, and spake : 

" Thou see st a region at thy feet ; 

Tis threatened by each hostile wind 
That blows from lands with foes replete, 

And these are children of my kind. 

" Thou, therefore, go, I charge thee, forth, 

And gathering in thy forces all, 
Disperse thyself, till South and North 

And East and West before me fall. 

" In ways and means I know thee strong, 
For thou art Force, and therefore hast 

Dominion over Eight and Wrong, 
And over all things but the Past. 

" Go ! " but the Giant stirr d no step ; 

His dark eyes flash d, and trembling light 
Electric ran across his lip, 

And o er his forehead hung with night. 

White clouds wrapt round his rising form, 
Where lightnings shot like veins of lire ; 

And with a voice like coming storm, 

He answer d from his smoke-wreath d spire. 

" Master ! as thy Slave I serve, 
And work thy will in love and awe , 

And from thy will I cannot swerve, 
While thou obey st thy higher Law. 

" But know that, when thou fail st to heed 
That Law which is the Lord of thee, 

And turnest to revenge and greed, 
Thou art no longer Lord of me. 

" It is my mission to create ; 

A mission I fulfil with joy : 
Yet blackly am I arm d by fato 

With equal powers to destroy. 
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bers are constructed, requiring to be joined 
together \vitli lead (since tin or solder would 
be acted on by the acid), this process was, 
until lately, as expensive as the plates them 
selves ; but now, by means of the oxy-hy- 
clroueu blowpipe, the plates are cemented 
together at their edges by mere fusion, with 
out the intervention of any kind of solder, and 
so easily, that a child might perform the 
operation." 

Up to this point, then, we find that Le 
Blanc s little discovery, the promised reward 
for which never was paid to him, has created 
sulphuric acid into an important article of 
commerce, and opened a new field for capital 
and industry. 

"Again," Liebig goes on, "saltpetre being 
indispensable in making sulphuric acid, the 
commercial value of that salt had formerly 
an important influence upon the price of the 
acid. It is true that one hundred pounds of 
saltpetre only are required to one thousand 
pounds of sulphur ; but its cost was four 
times greater than an equal weight of the 
latter. All this has likewise been changed. 
Thanks to some other of those men with 
ready eyes and active brain from whom the 
.world receives so much, to whom it hitherto 
has given back so little. 

" Travellers had observed, near the small 
seaport of Yquique, in the district of Ata- 
cama, in Peru, an efflorescence covering the 
ground over extensive districts. This was 
found to consist principally of nitrate of soda. 
Commerce, which with its polypus arms 
embraces the whole earth, and everywhere 
discovers new sources of profit for industry, 
took advantage of this discovery. The quantity 
of this valuable salt proved to be inexhaustible, 
as it exists in beds extending over more than 
two hundred square miles. It was brought 
to England at less than half the freight of 
the East India saltpetre (nitrate of 2&gt;otassa) ; 
and, as in the chemical manufacture, neither 
the potash nor the soda were required, but 
only the nitric acid, in combination with the 
alkali, the soda-saltpetre of South America 
supplanted the potash-saltpetre of the East 
in an incredibly short time. The manu 
facture of sulphuric acid received a new 
impulse ; its price was much diminished, 
without injury to the manufacturer ; and, 
with the exception of fluctuations, caused 
by the impediments thrown in the way of 
the export of sulphur from Sicily, it soon 
became reduced to a minimum, and remained 
stationary." 

Thus, therefore, the little discovery of M. 
Le Blanc, assisted by the quiet observation of 
a traveller, has caused the blessing of an active 
commerce to descend upon Peru. Further 
more, heroes of battles, if any of you be econo 
mists, give ear to this : " Potash-saltpetre is 
now only employed in the manufacture of 
gunpowder ; it is no longer in demand for 
other purposes ; and thus, if Government effect 
a saving of many hundred thousand pounds 



annually in gunpowder, this economy must be 
attributed to the increased manufacture of 
sulphuric acid," originated by that discovery 
for which, by a soldier-loving Government, Le 
Blanc was bilked of his reward. 

" We may form some idea of the amount of 
sulphuric acid consumed, when we find that 
five thousand hundred-weights are made by a 
small manufactory, and from twenty thousand 
hundred-weights to sixty thousand hundred 
weights by a large one, annually. This manu 
facture causes immense sums to flow yearly 
into Sicily. It has introduced industry and 
wealth into the arid and desolate districts of 
Atacama. It has enabled Russia to extract 
platinum from its ores, at a moderate and yet 
remunerating price." Note here another 
article of more extended commerce, to which 
the little discovery of the manufacture of soda 
out of common salt is in a direct line grand 
father. Platinum was demanded because the 
vats employed for the concentration of sul 
phuric acid are constructed of that metal ; 
they cost one or two thousand pounds apiece. 
What more do we owe to M. Le Blanc s little 
fact ? " It leads to frequent improvements in 
the manufacture of glass, which continually 
becomes cheaper and more beautiful, being 
now made chiefly from soda, and not from 
potashes. It enables us to return to our 
fields all then- potash a most valuable and 
important manure, in the form of ashes, by 
substituting soda in the manufacture of glass 
and soap." 

We have not yet done with the summary 
of consequences flowing from the single fact 
disclosed by M. Le Blanc. We would observe, 
however, that this is no isolated instance. 
There is no fact in the whole range of all the 
sciences, a correct knowledge of which has 
not been turned, or cannot be turned, to the 
advantage of the human race. Science points 
the way to commerce, and the path of com 
merce is the path to peace to the perfecting, 
so far as perfection can be looked for, of the 
human family. Commerce must awaken our 
sleepers, before Christianity can pour its voice 
into their ears. Missionaries before merchants 
are in most parts of the world the seed 
before the plough. The men who direct 
that plough who point the path of com 
merce, and discover new tracks for our human 
industry to travel in humble explorers 
patient men, who spend their lives in bringing 
up out of the mines of ignorance into the 
upper light a few small grains of truth, so 
precious, yet apparently so trivial : these do 
their large share of the real work of the 
world, howsoever rarely we may read of 
them in the Calendar of the world s dis 
tinctions and titles. 

AVe are wandering, however, from M. 
Le Blanc s discovery, and must not do that yet, 
because there still remains a consequence 
resulting from it, which itwould not do for 
an Englishman to omit. Liebig says, " I 
have already told you, that in the manufac- 
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(.Conducted by 



thought to be religion s sake ! But as, in the 
days of Galileo, men declared the province of 
the Bible to be invaded by the first truths of 
stronoray, so in our own day the fundamental 



principles of geolc 
clearly true, are cri 



, as necessary and as 
down on the same score 



by many an unreflecting disputant. Thus 
speaks Galileo of his own case : " Before all 
things we must make sure of facts. To these 
the Bible cannot be opposed. The Holy Spirit 
has taught how we are to reach heaven, not 
how heaven moves. It is setting the reputa 
tion of the Bible on a hazard, to view the 
matter otherwise, and, as our opponents do, 
instead of expounding Scripture according to 
facts surely proved, rather to force nature, 
to deny experiment, to despise the intellect. 
Neither is it any rash or reckless thing if any 
man should not adhere to antiquity. It is 
not in the power of any man of science to alter 
his opinions, to turn them this way and that ; 



The man who does not flinch from the 
acceptance of a new truth and the contra 
diction of old error, must be qualified to know 
the nature of that error which he contradicts. 
Only a man whose mind has been directed 
earnestly to any branch of knowledge, who 
has learned its strength and weakness, can be 
qualified to add safely to its stores, or to con 
tradict conclusions which his neighbour may 
thrust flippantly aside, ignorant altogether of 
the premises on which they rest. A man of 
quick parts may, indeed, strike out new and 
correct ideas upon a subject concerning which 
he is generally ill-informed ; but if he wish 
that his idea should be useful, he must place 
it in the hands of one of the world s workers, 
who has spared no pains to teach himself 
upon that special subject all that his brethren 
know. That ladies and gentlemen ignorant 
of medicine call educated physicians allopaths, 
and so forth ; that young students ignorant of 



cannot be commanded ; he must be con- ! mathematics write books (one such book we 
vinced. To cause our doctrine to disappear j have seen) professing to disprove the " Prin- 
from the world, it is not enough to shut the cipia " of Newton, and all matters of that sort, 



mouth of a man, as those imagine who mea 
sure the judgment of others by their own. It 
would be necessary not merely to prohibit a 
book, and the writings of the adherents of the 
doctrine, but to prohibit all science ; to forbid 
men to look towards the heavens, in order 
that they should see nothing that does not 
fit with the old system, while it is explained 



by the new. 

" It is a crime against truth ; when men seek 



do not result from thought, but from the want 
of thinking. Newton may be wrong, and 
homoeopathy may be right, and everybody 
may think what he pleases ; but to disprove 
Newton, or to prove that medicine is most 
active when you take it in the smallest 
imaginable doses, is a task for which men 
should prepare themselves with a long course 



of study. Those who work for the world 
have to work cautiously and painfully through 

the more to suppress her, the more clearly long years of experiment and labour. To 
and openly she shows herself. But to j be sure, also, the soldier is prepared, through a 
condemn one opinion, and leave the rest long series of drills, for the work that he also 



standing, would be still worse, for it would 
give men the chance of seeing an opinion 
proved to be true, which had been condemned 



has to do. Which workman ought to claim 
the gratitude of states, which helps most 
largely to fulfil the law of human progress, 



as false. But to forbid Science itself, would ! all our readers know. But the phantasm of 
be against the Bible, which teaches, in a j glory will not yet forsake the battle-field ; and 

still the applause of courts and nations echoes 
round the soldier s tent, leaving the laboratory 



hundred places, how the greatness and glory 
of God are wonderfully seen in all his works, 



and the study silent. Unimpeded the world s 
work goes on, and daily we receive a host of 
benefits from unrewarded hands. 



CHIPS. 



and are to be read in their full divinity in the 
open book of the heavens; and let none 
believe that we have completed the reading 
of the sublime thoughts which stand written 
in characters of light on those pages, ivhen we j 
have gazed on the brightness of the sun and 
stars at their rising and setting, which, indeed, 
the beasts also can do ; but there are therein 
mysteries so profound, ideas so sublime, that 
the nightly labours, the observations, the 
studies of hundreds of the acutest minds, 
after a thousand years of research, have not 
yet fully penetrated them ; but the pleasure of 
investigation and disco very endures eternally." 
So spoke one of the world s workers ; and 
there is still need that he should speak, for 
although the form of the old antagonism be 
altered, too much of its spirit yet remains. 

Truth cannot contradict truth, and all truth r . 

valley, near the ruins of the Abbey founded by 

nearer to Heaven. Nevertheless, it is useful , the conqueror of Pumpkinfield, to celebrate 
to take heed lest some of us perform atra--, his victory, 
vestie upon this independent spirit. I A\ r e know nil about the ruins. We have 



RUINS WITH SILVER KEYS. 

WE are on our way to inspect some fine 
historic ruins they are Simpson s ruins. 
Through hop-grounds, over hills, here and 
there affording pleasant glimpses of the sea, 
the road winds to the slope where the memo 
rable battle of Pumpkinfield was fought. 
Here a fine old king fell, and here a tyrant 
first made his footprint sink into the soil of 
England. Schoolboys are still shown terrible 
pictures of the battle. The village lies in the 
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that is worth seeing are separated from us 
by a door, which no official can open with 
out another silver key, to be given to an 
authorised guide. 

Wo are by no rnean^ at liberty to roam 
about the ruins alone, and at our leisure, 
to think of the monkish days gone by, to 
hold communion with the spirits of the past 
that dwell amid the lichen and the mould. 
No : we must follow a guide. We give him 
his silver key, and dog his heels. He is an 
old, grey man, with the marks of some sixty 
summers upon him. He seems to travel over 
the ground mechanically, and to halt before 
little odd relics with the precision of an auto 
maton. He recalls the romances of the past 
nth the enthusiasm of a speaking doll. He 



pauses near the stables of the owner to have not the pleasure of Simpson s acquaint 



Englishmen; and the Abbey is not visited 
with the same feelings which attract the 
traveller to Eunnymede ; but it is the scene 
of one of the most important events that have 
happened on the island, and for this reason is 
the highway to it a well-beaten track. To 
whom, then, does the historic association 
belong ? We apprehend, to all Englishmen, 
and not to the power that requires silver 
keys to the Abbey ruins. 

Undoubtedly the law is on the side ot 
Simpson, and he is at liberty to hide the 
ruins from the public eye altogether ; but 
it is hardly fair to barter the associations 
which belong to all Englishmen to turn 
a few paltry pence upon the popular re 
collection of a great Saxon struggle. We 



show us the remains of a stone coffin, and 
points to the cutting in the stone shaped 
to receive a head ; and then he hurries for 
ward into the gardens of the Abbey. He walks 
into a space enclosed on three sides by crum 
bling walls pierced with unglazed apertures, 
like eyeless sockets : this is the refectory. 
We pass some fine cedars (to one of which a 
hammock is slung, and a luxurious gentleman 
lies at full length smoking his cigar), and then 
we halt before some scattered stones, called 
the ruins of the Abbey church. As even the 
ground plan of the building is hardly distin 
guishable, we hasten forward once more, and 
soon arrive at the cloisters and the crypt. 
Here we certainly find some very fine old 
arches spanning the space, which space is 
filled with agricultural implements. Nov, 



have seen all that remains of the Abbey of 
Pumpkiufield. 

We are not impressed with our visit. The 
ruins are so far gone, that they have lost all 
claims to the picturesque, and are attractive 
only as the crumbling remnants of one of the 
greatest of those old mysterious abbeys upon 
which the unscrupulous hand of the eighth 
Henry fell in the sixteenth century. They are 
still visited, not because they have any claim 
upon the artistic eye, but because they are 
linked with the history of that past upon 
which our present has been raised. Associa 
tions that recall the struggles we have sur 
vived, the religious tyrannies we have van 
quished, the gro yelling superstitions that have 
been trodden under foot, gather about these 
damp, grey stones, and are hardly scared away 
by the frigid, systematic old showmen by 
whom they are introduced to visitors. 

It must be confessed that we have a hearty 
dislike to approach ruins by means of silver 
keys. Our moral sense is offended. We 
feel that the scene of the battle of Pump 
kinfield, and the Abbey raised to comme 
morate the struggle, belong to all English 
men. The soil has its owner ; and, may 
his crops be abundant ; but to all of us 
belong the associations that draw pilgrims 
to it. The dawn of tyranny recalled by 
Pumpkinfield is not a memory dear to 



We find that a Simpson was painted 
by Vandyke ; but our visit to Pumpkinfield 
had no reference to this interesting discovery. 
In the early part of last century Simpson was 
a name unknown in Pumpkintield. Simpson, 
therefore, has no historic halo flitting around 
him. His title to the soil and the ruins is, 
we are told, indisputable ; and we also learn 
that he gave a rouud sum for the property ; 
but then Simpson did not buy all the legends 
and all the romance which cling to the mossy 
granite, and attract pilgrims to his eleven- 
acre field, now burnished with sun-kissed 
corn. 

But, after all, Simpson only follows the 
example of his betters for nearly all the his 
toric relics of old England open only with 
silver keys, and many solemn peers of Bel- 
gravia are, in their respective counties, 
speculating showmen. 



THE BUSH-FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 

A CORRESPONDENT tells us there is only 
one way of conquering such a bush fire as 
was described in No. 75 of " Household 
Words :" 

" Meet the enemy," he says, " with a front 
of fire as extended as his own, in regular 
order of battle. Let your troops advance 
boldly to the charge, and in a very short 
time not a vestige of the rapacious monster 
will remain. Instead of running far and near 
for all hands to come and help in beating- 
out the raging foe, two persons can with 
perfect ease overcome him. The mode of pro 
ceeding is this : One carries a lighted stick ; 
the other a green branch. Having gone as far 
from their own preserves as possible, until 
they come within about two hundred yards 



of the enemy, the first sets fire to the 
advancing in parallel line with the approach 
ing fire ; the second beats out the flames on 
the side next the preserves only, allowing that 
facing the enemy to advance ; which of course 
soon brings the affair to a conclusion, and 
keeps matters comfortable at home." 

This is doubtless an efficacious application 
of the principle upon which houses are blown 
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we are decidedly of opinion that for the most 
part their " books " deal too much with ex 
ternals, and that one might peruse folio after 
folio, until doomsday, without getting at the 
inner life of the topic in hand. 

To explain our meaning more precisely, the 
Board of Fisheries for Scotland has issued its 
report for the current year, which tells, and 
doubtless tells faithfully, the number of boats 
engaged in fishing, the number of hands 
manning the boats, the quantity caught, cured, 
and exported ; but all this is mere externalism 



them ; they have no resource but to betake 
themselves to their oars, and with them pull 
their reluctant boat back again to port. It is 
a wearisome task ; for nothing lowers mus 
cular effort more than disappointment. They 
labour on for hours against tide, perhaps, and 
slowly make the harbour ; the disappointed 
female countenances on the shore more than 
reflecting back the gloom on their own ] 
features. Moored to the quay, their tasi 
not ended. Their nets are saturated with 
brine ; and if left in that state in the hold of 



inseparable, no doubt, from the constitution j the boat, would speedily rot : they must care- 
and objects of the bodies who report on such i fully disentangle and place them on carts to 



matters to Government ; but still showing 
conclusively that to learn the social bearings 
of any question, we must extend our investiga 
tions further than " blue books " will carry 
-as. The clangers of the calling are not to be 
.adequately painted in prose. The poet in 
one couplet carries us to regions where the 
statist never penetrates. Take for example 
the popular song of " Caller Herriii ." What 
a revelation is made by the two lines 

" Wives and mithers, maist despairing 
Ca them lives o men ! " 

Song and arithmetic lie at two extremes 
there is a wide territory between them, and all 
anust be traversed, middle ground and termini, 
before we can grasp the subject even in 
outline. 



be driven away to the fields ; there to be 
dried ready for the evening fishing. 

This process being accomplished, a few 
hasty hours of sleep are snatched from the 
busy day, and the nets are again gathered, 
carted, and shipped. The boats stand out to 
sea. But this night may be precisely the 
reverse of the first. The clouds gather in 
blackness above the heads of the devoted 
men, the hurricane raises its thunder-notes in 
their ears, and the angry waves rage around 
them. The beacon-light may be seen, but 
must not be reached, for the wind blows 
inland, and neither oar nor rudder could 
guide \vith safety through the narrow open 
ing that leads -to the harbour. Missing it, 
they would be dashed on the iron-bound coast. 
The larger bays or estuaries, however distant, 
must now be run for. Decked vessels might 



We lately visited a seaport town in the : 

north-cast of Scotland, during the herring j stand further out to sea and brave the storm ; 
season ; and the scenes then witnessed, natu- j but open boats, shipping waves at every 
rally suggested the "dry -as-dust" character of 1 bound, must seek for safety under the lee 01 
blue books, when compared with the living the friendly land. Thus shaping their course, 



reality. The harbour was filled with a forest 
of boat-masts, moving fantastically with every 



they commence their dangerous experiment ; 
some reach the desired retreat, others do not 



swell of the water ; towards sunset a thousand the litter of broken oars and timber, that 
oars were dipped, and the boats swept out of | strew the beach and rocks ; and occasionally 



the harbour and glided to the west end of 
the bay ; then, setting their red-barked sails, 
they stood out in hundreds for the open sea. 
As each skiff bounded over the ocean, " wives," 
"mithers," and daughters looked anxiously 
on ; and the motley groups remained on cliff 
and beach till the receding canvas was lost in 
the distant horizon. With slow march and 
thoughtful look, the naiads proceeded home 
wards. In the mornings we took our place 
to witness the return of the fishermen. On 
some occasions the sea would be calm as an 
inland lake, reflecting every image as from a 
surface of molten silver ; but this quiet beauty, 
however picturesque to the tourist, was little 
better than death to the poor crews of the 
boats. They had sailed thirty miles over 
night ; had cast their nets ; and, at approach 
of morn, hauled them, but found them as 
empty as when first sunk in the mighty 
waters ; and now, weary and heavy-hearted, 
they must make for the land. Their nets are 
all adjusted ; but where is the friendly breeze 
that carried them out ? It has passed away, 
and no breath of air moves the atmosphere, 
or ripples the world of water that surrounds 



the weather-beaten body, with its long matted 
hair, telling but too mournfully the tale 01 
their doom. 

Again, the boat fleet returns. It is seen 
in the offing, with gunwales deep in the water, 
rising heavily on the ascending wave, and 
then the joyful news goes round, that there 
has been good fishing, and forthwith pre 
parations are made to turn the success to the 
best account. The boats arrive, and all hands 
to the beach. The nets, filled with herrings, 
are rapidly disentangled, and measured off in 
baskets ; two of which answer to the technical 
denomination of a cran. They are then driven 
off to the curers stations, where processes are 
gone through more remarkable for energy 
than purity of appearance. One set of nymphs, 
with knife in hand, operate on the fish ; a 
second class seize the prepared specimens, and 
pack them in barrels, strewing handfuls of 
salt between each layer ; then follows the 
cooper, who inserts the lids into the barrels. 
Last of all comes the fishery officer, who 
affixes the crown brand, and then the herrings 
are ready for shipment to Stettin and other 
continental ports of consumption. In the case 
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distinct columns of Jive or six miles in 
length, and three or four in breadth; and 
thev drive the water before them in a kind 
of rippling. Sometimes they sink, for the 
e;&gt;U " of ten or fifteen minutes, then rise 
again to the surface ; and in bright weather 
reflect variety of splendid colours. The first 
check this army meets in its march southward 
is from the Shetland Isles, which divide it 
into two parts : one wing takes to the east, 


say that the supplies despatched to the West 
Indies were unbranded. Broken fish are now 
little known they belonged to the period 
when bounties were given ; and when Govern 
ment gave its money to the slaveholder, 
it took it away from the fishermen, and 
market and producers disappeared at one 
and the same time. In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, herrings were in great 
demand on the Continent during Lent ; 



Britain, and fill every creek and bay with erected a monument over the remains of 
their numbers ; others pass on towards ! one Benkelson, the inventor of pickled 
Yarmouth, the great and ancient mart of | herrings. 

herrings ; they then pass through the British I But the Eeformation came, and Catholics 
Channel, and after that in a manner disap- j themselves became lax in the observance of 
pear. Those which take to the west, after j the abstinence season, and so the demand fell 
offering themselves to the Hebrides, where j off considerably. Latterly it has revived 



the great stationary fishing is, proceed towards 
the north of Ireland, where they meet with a 
second interruption, and are obliged to make 
a second division ; the one takes to the 
western side, and is scarce perceived, being 
soon lost in the immensity of the Atlantic ; 
but the other, which passes into the Irish Sea, 



rejoices and feeds the inhabitants of the coasts 
that border it." 



very probably from the superior method of 
curing, and the use of the fish as a general 
article of diet, apart from theological belief. 
Stettin, from some cause that does not readily 
appear, is the great continental depdt for 
herrings ; and thither, for the most part, are 
they sent, on consignment, by the British 



curer. The prices, we need scarcely add, are 
subject to great fluctuations. 
Such is Pennant s theory of the migration, j We have stated that there is a Fishery 
which, however, has not been universally j Board in Scotland ; but we are humbly of 
received. Block holds that, in common with j opinion that the sooner that honourable body 
the mackerel, the herring is always in close disappears, the better will it be for the 
proximity to the shore, and that the " army " | national finances. It costs the country some 
only nears the shore for the purpose of spawn- twelve thousand pounds annually, and all that 



ing. Yarrell, M Culloch, and other natural 
ists, are also of this opinion, and adduce 
several statements in support of their position ; 



it does is to distribute annual grants of from 
two thousand pounds to six thousand pounds 
for constructing and keeping in repair boat- 



such as the impossibility of the locomotive I harbours, and five hundred pounds for assist- 
powers of the herring being capable of carry- | ing poor fishermen in making their boats sea- 



ing it such distances within the period 
described, and that Arctic voyagers have 
not found it in the high northern latitudes, 
whence the "army" is understood to com 
mence " its march along the mountain wave." 
Y.*e cannot pretend to offer any materials for 



Avorthy, and to brand herring-barrels with a 
hot iron, and perforate holes in the tails of 
dried cod and ling. The money could be dis 
tributed through other channels ; and as for 
the iron imprimatur of a Government func 
tionary being necessary to guarantee a good 



the adj ustment of this question. Continued j article to the foreign customer, we answer, 



and accurate observation will, in due time, 
settle it definitely. In the meantime, it is 
admitted on all hands, that, whether after a 
long excursion across the Atlantic, or after a 
cunning sojourn within hail of our northern 
mountains, the " army " docs suddenly sur 
round our shores at a given time ; and then 
our fishermen, observing their flushing ripple 
on the bosom of the deep, drop one end of 
their nets, laden with stones, whilst the other 
floats on the top ; and then the shoals, dashing 
against this tiny but dangerous obstruction, 
become the prey of man in millions. 

No subject, however isolated or barren it 
may appear at first sight, does in reality 
stand alone, or is destitute of materials for 
thought to the reflecting. Herrings stand 
connected with the Slave-trade and the Ee 
formation ! Planters were wont to feed 
their slaves with broken herrings. The 
crown brand on casks indicated whole fish 
and superior curing ; but it is needless to 



that as most otner commodities of British 
manufacture are guaranteed, in respect of 
quality, by the name of the manufacturer, 
without any endorsation from Government, 
we do not see why cured herrings should not 
be allowed to stand in the same category with 
such other commodities. The brand is a relic 
of the old bounty system, and the grants to 
boats and harbours savour of the same origin, 



and 



ould therefore be abandoned as soon 
If the board could indue 



change from open to decked boats, they 
would do the trade some service ; but this 
the prejudices of the fishermen put beyond 
their power. 

The open yawl is undoubtedly convenient 
for setting and hauling nets, because the chest 
can lean against the side of the boat as a sort 
of fulcrum ; but this and other advantages 
are fully compensated by the dangers to 
which open boats ai e exposed when suddenly 
overtaken by a storm. Besides, in cases where 
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stated the nature and extent of my labours, I 
may perhaps be forgiven for adding my testi 
mony to the base ingratitude of the public. 
I am known, certainly, wherever an alphabet 
is known. I have written on all subjects 
and treated all subjects from eveiy possible 
point of view. I have agreed and disagreed 
with every editor under the sun. I have been 
referred to in Parliament ; the printers of my 
effusions have been indicted for libel ; I have 
been printed in every language that commands 
type ; I have been reproduced for private 
circulation ; I have been favourably criticised 
a thousand times ; and yet am i a neglected, 
forlorn individual. 

This is the first time that anything like a 
history of my laboxirs has been made public. 
People have read my effusions under every 
circumstance and through every channel ; 
and no person has been sufficiently curious 
to institute inquiries respecting me. Yet the 
agony I have suffered is incalculable. Papers 
which no other person would approach, I 
have patiently perused and written for ; 
subjects the most uninviting have "engaged 
my serious attention for years ; " and I have 
" ventured to trespass " upon " valuable 
columns," of which it was given to me alone 
to imderstand the value. Then, who has not 
noticed the " feelings of unmixed regret," or 
the "deep satisfaction," with which I have 
" ventured to address " the editors of count 
less newspapers ? Nobody. I am even more 
forlorn than the gentleman who had an 
obliging echo to answer his queries in the 
affirmative. My boundless knowledge my 
intimacy with the private concerns of the 
Sultan and the iniquities of the Nizam my 
correct information as to the price of starch 
in the Prussian markets, and the proba 
bility of receiving monies on account of the 
Pennsylvanian Bonds, only aggravate the 
hardship of my obscure condition. Even now, 
while I am writing this account of myself with 
my first finger, my second is employed upon an 
urgent remonstrance with the discontented 
party at the Cape ; while my thumb is upon the 
South Western Railway. I have long nursed 
the hope of finding a finger unemployed, that 
I might write my autobiography ; but the 
pressure of events ; the bubble rising in the 
South of Europe, upon which I have the one- 
and-twentieth part of my eye ; the doings of 
the Americans in California, upon which 
another fraction of my eye reposes ; the anger 
simmering in France, upon which another 
small proportion of my optic rests ; these, 
and many other events, warn that unhappy 
elf, the Constant Reader (who is as constant 
a writer) to give up his long cherished idea, 
and be content with the most cursory record 
of his career. 

Posterity will do me justice. My writings 
would fill one hundred thick octavo volumes ; 
whereas (such is the fate of genius in this 
country) they now fill the shops of cheese 
mongers, and weigh down the scales of 



grocers. Who has not read a few of my 
works 1 Yet who knows anything about 
me 1 whether I am grey with age, or in 
the prime of life ; whether I arn five or six 
feet high ; whether I live like a prince or like 
a beggar ; whether I adopt any extraordinary 
costume, or dress simply like any ordinary 
English gentleman. Ah ! it is hard to have 
performed gigantic labours, and yet to remain 
personally unnoticed. I have had my imita 
tors, like most great men. There is that base 
knave, the "Subscriber from the Beginning." 
But, compared with mine, what are his per 
formances 1 I remember his letter to the 
editor of the " Skdge Hammer " (in the 
second number of that inoffensive journal), 
but there was nothing in it. The measure of 
public contempt will be filled to the brim, 
when I declare that he could write only on 
two subjects at once. " A Constant Admirer," 
too, was one of my imitators, but he soon died 
off. " Veritas " has tried to disturb my status, 
and the " Enemy to Humbug " has endea 
voured to jostle me out of the field. And 
here I am at last, still hard at work, and 
still without public acknowledgment of my 
services. A few sagacious people have 
deigned, from time to time, to express some 
wonderment with regard to the variety of my 
reading and writing, and my constant ap- 
peai ance in every journal, both English and 
foreign. 

It is for the satisfaction of these in par 
ticular, that I have employed the short 
leisure of one of my fingers in giving n 
description of the pains I have been at, ami 
the devices I have found it necessary to adopt, 
to contribute daily articles of some importance 
towards the newspaper literature of my 
country. The finger I have been using upon 
this sketch is now called upon to perform 
another duty, the nineteenth section of one of 
my eyes having caught an erroneous report 
(which the finger must correct on the spot) 
published in the " War Whoop," a New 
Zealand Paper, published by the natives for i 
the suppression of Cannibalism, and to dis 
countenance particularly the consumption of 
" Missionary Pie." 
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the example of the first gentleman and lady 
in England : 

When t/ood King Arthur ruled this land, 

He was a goodly King ; 
lie STOLE two pecks of barley-meal, 
To make a bag-pudding. 

A bng-pudding the King did make, 

And stuff d it well with plums, 
And in it put some lumps of fat 
As big as my two thumbs. 

" The King and Queen did eat thereof, 

And Nobles ate beside ; 
And what they could not eat that night 
The Queen next morning fried." 

These songs are, beyond question, highly 
amusing to children. They admit of capital 
illustrations. In the example just quoted, 
the " goodly " King is represented, of course, 
in his state robes, and with the crown upon 
his head, running away, as fast as he can lay 
legs to the ground, with a couple of meal- 
bags, one under each arm. In the next illus 
tration, His Majesty is represented with his 
cooking apron and sleeves, and without his coat, 
though still with his crown on," as he appeared" 
while engaged in the operation of making the 
bag-pudding. The third illustration represents 
the Queen, who is the receiver of the stolen 
goods, together with the Nobles, who all come 
to share the spoil, seated at table " making a 
feast." In the concluding tableau, Her Gra 
cious Majesty, with her crown on, is repre 
sented holding the handle of the frying-pan, 
being sedulously employed in frying slices. 
Not a word in apology or explanation of the 
King s theft. If the owner of the meal had 
appeared at one of the windows during the 
feast, one feels that he would only have been 
laughed at, and had a piece of pudding flung in 
his face, or perhaps His Majesty, in his own 
pleasant off-hand way, would have ordered 
the intruder to have his head cut off. No one 
can expect children to give up such things as 
these. They delight in them, crave for them, 
and they are abominably well supplied. 

It maybe thought too harsh a construction to 
say that murder is made a light and familiar 
subject of excitement and interest to the nur 
sery ; but that killing, by direct intention, is 
one of the favourite subjects of these songs 
and tales, is but too evident. The principle 
of destructiveness is artificially developed by 
these means (and, sooth to confess, there is no 
need for this in human nature) from the 
earliest period. Even in assisting the infant 
to learn the alphabet by the help of signs and 
figures, we find that 

" A was an Archer, 

And shot at a Frog ! " 

In the illustration, we, in most cases, see the 
effect of the shot, the Frog being transfixed 
with an arrow, having one hand clasped over 
his head, and turning up his large eyes. Some 
children of tender and affectionate nature, 



whose imagination also aids them to reali.se 
this as something painful, are affected by the 
sight ; but it is to be feared that most of them 
laugh at the fun of the thing, and would like 
to do the same and also, moreover, take the 
first opportunity of doing the same ac f ., and 
other things of the sort. But in both cases, 
the attention of the child being arrested, 
its mind amused, and ita feet and fingers kept 
out of mischief, the end in view is obtained. 
Mischief sown in the mind goes for nothing. 

" Who killed Cock Robin ? 
I, said the Sparrow, 
With my bow and arrow 
And I killed Cock Robin !" 

The outspoken, barefaced, valiant impu 
dence of the answer, which is far more like a 
boast than a confession, finds but too much 
sympathy with the hearers. It is true that 
the children are, in many instances, affected by 
the sight of the deceased Cock Robin, with 
his It 
little 
is found that 



legs sticking up in the air, as he lies on his 
e black pall, and more especially when it 



" All the birds in the air fell a sighing and sobbing, 
When they heard of the death of poor Cock Robin." 

But not a word of the Sparrow being put 
upon his trial for the crime ; no justice is done, 
no punishment awarded. 

What can surpass the tragic conciseness of 
the following, added to a prelusive touch of 
the infant s Latin primer : 

" Hie, hac, hoc, 
Lay him on the block ! " 

Killing, for the sake of eating, is by no 
means the most amiable picture to present a 
child s imagination : 

" There was a little Man, 
And he had a little gun, 
And his bullets were made of lead," &c. 

He shoots a little duck, which his wife 
roasts while he goes to kill her husband the 
drake. We only wonder that the writer of 
this song did not add the "ducklings," byway 
of making the family slaughter complete in its 
interest. But these killings are often cifected 
(as we too often see practically enacted by 
children) out of pure wantonness, and with 
no assignable cause : 

" \Vhere are you going ? said Robin to Bobbin ; 
Where are you going ? said Richard to Robin," &c. 
To shoot an old hen, said Robin to Bobbin, 
To shoot an old hen," &c. 

How skilfully the verses retard the 
" delightful " catastrophe, and how they exult 
in repetition ! The killing of a poor harmless 
old hen is thus exalted into a great event. 
But sometimes theft is very directly associated 
with killing : 

" Butcher, butcher, kill a calf 
Run awnv with the better half." 
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it is most wisely and happily ordained 
differently by the complex construction of 
the mind ; so that these horrors, with nearly 
all children, are not accompanied with the 
frightful sense of realities and facts. But 
will anybody say that they do not act upon 
the imagination that they do not furnish 
it with dreadful " materials for thinking," 
as well as for dreams by night? Not a 
doubt of it. Children differ, and the injury 
will, therefore, be a question of degree ; but 
that it is an injury of some kind to all, no 
one who gives the subject a fair amount of 
consideration will fail to perceive. 

We cannot find space to speak of the various 
churchyard horrors, as they generally involve 
a story. Suffice it to say, that Monk Lewis 
has borrowed his " worms that crept in," and 
" worms that crept out," from one of our 
nursery songs. A few off-hand murders " for 
tiny hands " are all we will offer, preluding 
them with an appropriate nursery incan 
tation : 

" Hinx ! minx ! 

The old Witch winks ! 

The fat begins to fry ! " 

" Little Dicky Dilver 

Had a wife of silver ; 
He took a stick and broke her back, 
And sold her to the miller ; 
The miller wouldn t have her 
So, he threw her in the river !" 

" 1 11 toll yon a story about Joll McEory . 
He went to the wood, and shot a Tory ! 
Then be came back and told his brother, 
And they went to the wood, and shot another ! " 

Cool, easy, wanton, funny sort of murders, 
these ! And here is a reward for an old 
servant, 

" Barnaby Bright was a sharp little cur, 
He always would bark if a mouse did but stir ; 
But noiv he s grown old, and can no longer bark 
He s condemned by the parson to be hany d by the 
clerk." 

The four next, all of which we find in 
Halliwell s Collection, are more practically 
hideous than we were previously aware our 
nursery literature, rich as we knew it to be in 
these things, could furnish : 

" Who goes round my house this night? 

None but bloody Tom ! 
Who steals all the sheep at night? 
None [left] but this poor one." 

" Here comes a candle to light you to bed : 
Here comes a chopper ! to chop off your head." 

" If she 11 bear [a wild mare] 

We 11 give her some grains ; 
If she won t bear, 

We ll dash out her brains 1" 

" When I went up a sandy hill 

I met a sandy boy, ! 
I cut his throat I suck d his blood! 
And left his skin a hanging, !" 



We will defy any collection of Nurserv 
Ehymes, of any country, to beat the above, 
for everything that such rhymes ought not to 
describe, unless, indeed, some of the old 
Scotch rhymes and nursery legends. 

" There was once a cruel mother, who murdered 
one of her daughters, and made a dish of meat of 
the body, which she gave her husband, who devoured 
it. * * * The father, enraged at the death of 
his favourite child, immediately killed the mother. 

" Pippety Pew ! 

My mother me slew ! 

My father me ate ! " &c. 
Nursery Legends and Ballads of Sc&gt; -timid. 

An old Scottish ballad of " Croodlen Doo," 
which follows, is a case of poisoning, by a 
step-mother. The editor also gives us the 
following riddle : 

" I sat wi my love, and I drank wi my love, 
And my love she gave me a licht," &c. 

Solution. I sat in a chair made of my mistress s 
bones ; I drank out of her skull ; and was lighted by 
a candle made of her tallow ! 

There are two other special features which 
strike us continually in our nursery doggrels 
and these are the mercenery spirit they dis 
play on nearly every suggestion of marriage, 
and also their coarse vulgarity. 

" \Vhat care I how black I be, 
Twenty pounds will marry me : 
If twenty won t, forty shall 
I am my mother s bouncing girl. 

And if you ll consent to marry me now, 
I ll feed you as fat as my grandfather s sow. 

" What is your fortune, my pretty maid ? " tfrc. 

" She invited me to her own house, 

Where oft I ve been before, 
And she tumbled me into the hog-tub, 
And I 11 never go there any more." 

" Kobiii the Bobbin, the big-bellied Ben, 
He eat more meat than four-score men," A - c. 

Oh, sir ! I will accept of the keys of your chest 
And count your gold and silver when you are at rest." 

The lady, in the foregoing, had refused his 
offer, until the chest was mentioned. 

" The butcher that killed this ram, Sir, 
Was up to his knees in blood," &c. 

" Hannah Bantry in the Pantry, 

Eating a mutton bone ; 
How she chaw d it, how she graw d it, 
When she found she was alone." 

" See, saw Margery Daw," &lt;tc. 

" Who comes here ? 
A grenadier," &.c. 

" There was a lady loved a hog," &c. 
To whom are we indebted for these cross 
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digious duck-gun over his shoulder. The first 
picture displays him setting out on his grand 
excursion after game, while on a little bank 
behind him, skreened by some large leaves, 
sits a Hare, "taking a sight " after him with 
her fore-paws. The next picture shows the 
Sportsman lying fast asleep at the foot of a 
tree. The Sun, with a highly humorous face, 
looks down upon him, and the Hare is seen 
carrying off his duck-gun and spectacles. In 
the third picture, we see the Sportsman in 
full flight, running before the Hare, who with 
spectacles on nose, and the long gun at her 
shoulder, is taking deliberate aim at him. 
The Sportsman makes for his home, and has 
just reached the well near the door, when the 
Hare fires from a rising ground behind. 

" Now ran the Sportsman from his game, 
Till close beside a well he came, 
And in he jump d ! His need was great, 
For bang went the gun, and just miss d his pate." 

You see his heels disappearing, at the 
same moment that his wife, who was sitting 
at the window taking coffee, has the cup and 
saucer knocked out of her hand by the bullet ; 
and the Hare s little daughter catches the 
falling spoon in an ecstacy of delight and 
surprise, which must no doubt be shared by 
all the children who read it. Jt is, beyond all 
comparison, the best poem in the collection 
of Strmowelpeter. The poem of the Daumen- 
Sutscher ("The Thumb- Suck er ") is of an 
opposite kind ; being extremely painful to con 
template, and without anything picturesque 
to redeem or lessen its ugly cruelty. A lady 
expects her son to be very good during her 
absence, and above all things not to suck his 
thumbs. If he persists in this bad habit, she 
warns him that the Tailor will come and 
cut them off with his shears. The lady 
goes out, and wupp ! goes the thumb into 
the mouth ; and in the next picture you see 
the Tailor a regular German skip-jack with 
long flying legs dancing towards the boy, 
and catching on of his thumbs between 
his long sheers, which causes the boy to 
throw up one leg from excessive pain. In 
the last picture, the, boy appears with both 
thumbs cut off, and the blood trickling down 
his fingers. The poem of " Little Kaspar and 
the Soup" (Suppen-Kaspar) is not much better. 
Kaspar refuses to eat his soup soup being 
thought in Germany to be very good for 
children. Illustration of the first day displays 
Soup-Kaspar very fat ; in the second day, he 
is thin ; in the third still refusing to take 
soup he is wretchedly meagre ; in the fourth 
day, he is reduced to a mere dark outline ; 
and the illustration of the fifth day is a little 
grave, with a cross for a tombstone. 

" By the fourth day s end he was like a shade ; 
About half an ounce was all he weigh d : 
On the fifth he was dead and his grave was made." 

As for invention, however, we find abund 
ance of it in the tales and fables of German 



nursery literature ; our grand complaint is 
the misapplication of the faculty. A heap of 
these little volumes lies before us, each of them 
containing several stories, and one of them 
no less than a hundred and fifty. It would 
occupy too much space to give an outline of 
many of these ; suffice it to say, that they are 
full of horrors and other alarming things, 
most improper for children to read, however 
they may be attracted by the fascinating ex 
citements. We find accounts of cheating, 
thieving, murdering, the deathbed of a 
blasphemer, the appearance of ghosts of 
various kinds, and of death and the devil. 
The illustrations are but too good, and would 
never be forgotten by children of a vivid 
imagination. A special example or two will 
be enough. In Heinrich Bombard s Drei 
Erzdhlungenf ur Kinder (Three Tales for Chil- 
dren) a virtuous king is caused by magic to fall 
in love with a witch. He is already married, 
but nevertheless he takes the witch home to 
his palace. At the instigation of the witch, 
this good king is made to order his queen to 
be burnt, and the hearts of his children to be 
cut out. (This Witch of the German Nursery 
may rival, if not surpass, the worst of our 
own.) The intended victims escape from 
her fangs ; but not till the infant readers 
have tasted the horrors of anticipation. 

The best of these volumes of tales are by 
Heinrich Smidt, and by Christophvon Schmid, 
the justly celebrated author of " Ostereier " 
(Easter-eggs) and other excellent stories for 
children. Each of these writers 



fertile imagination, and a poetical fancy, and 
the latter especially has a charming simplicity 
of style, and a graceful humour. We must, 
nevertheless, enter our protest against many 
of the images they present to the infant imagi 
nation. In Der Wunderarzt (the Wonderful 
Physician) of Christoph von Schmid, he makes 
a poor man seek a godfather for his child. 
All those he asks refuse him. A hunter then 
offers himself, and is accepted when the poor 
man, looking more attentively at the hunter, 
perceives that he has long claws and a cloven 
foot ! He hastily retreats, and finally getting 
into a churchyard, Death approaches him 
offers himself as a godfather and is accepted. 
Whereupon Death, "dressing himself in a 
proper manner," accompanies him to church, 
and goes through the ceremony in a grave and 
respectful manner. To speak, however, in 
general terms, this author well deserves the 
reputation he possesses as a writer of juvenile 
tales. The brothers Grimm are too fond of 
terrors. 

In the nursery rhymes we have taken 
from other countries, it is to be regretted that 
we have often vulgarised, not to say barbarised 
them. The little verse of " Open your mouth 
and shut your eyes," &c., is derived from the 
more tender and graceful Italian, 

"Figluolina di Jesu, 
Apri la bocca e gitai da in su !" 
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magnificent nursery monster, with his blood- 
st .: j n, &gt;d closet, where his group of former wives 
;ill slood up with their heads cut off this 
horrible old Blue Beard, we rejoice to say, is 
not of English origin ; and we are only too 
sorry that he should ever have become so 
tragically popular among our infant minds. 
" Little Red Riding Hood," another most 
popular and delightful tale, from the excite 
ment and the tearful pity it causes, but never 
theless one of the most shocking and cruel 
of all tales this also is derived from the 
French. Shall we ever forget our childhood s 
impressions 011 first hearing it related by an 
old nurse especially that final part where the 
Wolf having eaten Red Riding-hood s poor 
old sick grandmama, and got into her bed 
dressed in her night-gown and cap, asks the 
little girl to undress herself and get into bed 
with her, as she is so cold. We think even now 
we see and hear our old nurse imitating the 
hypocritical Wolf, in the dreadful dialogue 
of What great eyes you ve got, grand ma !" 
" The better to see you, my dear." " What a 
great nose you ve got, grand ma !" " The 
better to smell you, my dear," (Is not this 
truly dreadful to a listening child !) " What 
a large mouth and great sharp teeth you ve 
got, grand ma !" " The better to eat you up !" 
and Little Red Riding-hood is accordingly 
torn to pieces, and devoured, which is usually 
represented by a sudden rush towards the 
little trembling listener. Will any mother in 
the world, who once brings her mind to think 
of it, say that such stories and pictures are fit 
for children ? Will she not at once see that 
they are among the very worst images, 
emotions, and influences that could possibly 
be communicated to an infant mind 1 But we 
have no thought of being unjust or ungrateful 
to the French, for the beautiful story of 
" Cinderella" belongs to them ; and so, we 
believe, does the delightfully romantic tale of 
" Puss in Boots" ( Le Chat Botte). Beranger 
has more recently given us a portrait of the 
celebrated Marquis de Carabas, of a very 
picturesque and amusing kind. The pretty 
story of the " White Cat " also belongs 
originally to France. Some of these stories 
appear to be of Norman origin. 

We have not spared our own nursery lite 
rature ; and though we admit that Germany 
is greatly in advance of us in respect of its 
tales for children (those, we mean, which are 
written by the best authors of this class), we 
have something to add from the evil stock 
they possess. We will conclude our list, 
which too truly may be entitled "horrid 
deeds for infant minds," with a few selections 
from the Under tundfiinfzig moralische Erzah- 
lungenfiir kleine Kinder, von Franz Hoffman. 

This Franz Hoffman, besides his story of 
" Loango," which is full of the most atrocious 
butcheries, and other horrors in slave-ships 
and among tigers (with prints to match) ; and 
his story of the "Evil Spirit," in which a King 
murders the father of his wife, and makes a 



drinking cup of his skull, out of which he 
compels his wife to drink ; besides these more 
than bewitched, these demoniacal stories, he 
has composed the above-mentioned "Huudred- 
and-fifty moral Tales for little Children." With 
very few exceptions, one principle pervades 
them all. We have heard of a certain tra 
veller who inquired of the king of a savage 
tribe as to his penal code. His black majesty 
calmly replied : " Our code is perfect. Our 
least punishment is death." The suggestion 
of gradations of torture was sufficiently ob 
vious. So of this author s code of morals, in 
writing stories for the good of children, as he 
pretends, and the correction or prevention of 
their disobedience. We should prefer death, 
as the lesser punishment, instead of many of 
the shocking mutilations he depicts, as the 
consequence of little acts of wilfulness in 
children. A boy has been told not to swing 
so high ; he forgets the injunction, and has 
a fall, which fractures his leg. A little girl, 
named Meta, plays with scissors, after being 
warned and jobs out one eye. But the 
author, not content with this, follows up poor 
Meta, for putting pins in her mouth. She 
happens to have some in her mouth, when her 
aunt, whom she loves, suddenly arrives, and 
in joy of the moment, running to embrace 
her, little Meta falls pins stick in her throat 
she suffers tortures, and then dies. A little 
boy gets upon a great horse the horse runs 
away with him the little fellow is thrown 
breaks his arm, and the author takes care to 
inform his young friends, that the broken 
arm caused " frightful pain." Another boy 
gets up a tree after a hawk s nest. As a salu 
tary warning, the hawk tears out oneof hiseyes, 
and we are assured that the boy " remained 
a hideous object all his life." As to what the 
King of the savages called his " least " punish 
ment namely, death there is abundance of 
it in this book ; but in most cases it is attended 
or preceded by torture ; bites of adders, and 
apes, tearing of limbs by dogs, shots from 
guns, and lacerations from fox-traps, tumbles 
headlong from high towers, drownings, pur 
suits by lions, &c., most impressively illustrated 
by prints and vignettes. We hence discover 
that the "morality" of these tales is that of 
vengeance, and its code one of the most cruel 
for the most common of children s offences. 

In educational books education of children 
by means of books of a direct and practical 
kind we are supplied to overflowing. More 
than enough have we of little primers of all 
the arts and sciences, and geographies, and 
histories, and the useful knowledges ; but, of 
books well suited to the earliest and best 
feelings, and the purest moral principles, as 
indirectly, but no less profoundly, instilled 
through the heai-t and the imagination oh ! 
how few, hi comparison with the masses of 
trash, or of sanguinary and otherwise unwhole 
some excitement ! At the top of the best of 
this class of books we should place the 
children s stories of Hans Christian Andersen ; 
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HOUSEHOLD WOKDS. 



district. In his play-hours lie is soon in the 
fields, picking blackberries in Hedge Lane, or 
flying his kite by the Windmill in Saint Giles s. 
His father-in-law is a plain, industrious, trusty 
man, not rich enough to undertake any of 
the large -works which the luxurious wants of 
the town present ; and ofttimes interfered 
with, in the due course of his labour, by royal 
proclamations against the increase of houses, 



which are rigidly enforced when a humble 
man desires to build a cottage. But young 
Ben has found friends. To the parish school 



(sometimes comes Master Camden ; and he 
observes the bold boy, always at the head of 
iiis class, and not unfrequently having his 
"clear and fair skin" disfigured by combats 
with his dirty companions, who litter about 
the alleys of Saint Martin s Lane. The boy 
has won good Master Camden s heart ; and 
K&gt;, in due time, he proposes to remove him to 
Westminster School. 

Let us look at the Shadow of his Mother, as 
ehe debates this question with her husband, at 
their frugal supper. " The boy must earn his 
living," says the bricklayer. " He is strong 
enough to be of help to me. He can mix the 
mortar ; he will soon be able to carry the hod. 
Learning! stuff! he has had learning enow, for 
all the good it will do him." "ThomasFowler," 
responds the mother, " if I wear my fingers to 
the bone, my boy shall never carry the hod. 
Master Camden, a good man, and a learned, 
will pay for his schooling. Shall we not give 
him his poor meals and his pallet-bed 1 
Master Camden says he will make his way. 
I owe it to the memory of him who is gone, 
that Benjamin shall be a scholar, and perhaps 
a minister." " Yes ; and be persecuted for 
his opinions, as his father was. These are 
ticklish times, Margaret the lowest are the 
safest. Ben is passionate, and obstinate, and 
will quarrel for a straw. Make him a scholar, 
and he becomes Papist or Puritan the quiet 
way is not for the like of him. He shall be 
apprenticed to me, wife, and earn his daily 
bread safely and honestly." Night after night 
is the debate renewed. But the mother 
triumphs. Ben does go to Westminster School. 
He has hard fare at home ; he has to endure 
many a-taunt as he sits apart in the Abbey 
cloisters, intent upon his task. But Camdeu 
is his instructor and his friend. The brick 
layer s boy fights his way to distinction. 

Look again at the Shadow of that proud 
Mother as, afterthree orfour anxious years, she 
hears of his advancement. He has an exhibi 
tion. He is to remove to Cambridge. Her 
Benjamin must be a bishop. Thomas Fowler is 
incredulous and he is not generous : " When 
Benjamin leaves this roof he must shift for 
himself, wife." The mother drops one tear 
when her boy departs ; the leathern purse 
which holds her painful savings is in Ben 
jamin s pocket. 

It i.s a summer night of 1590, when Ben- 
iamin Jouson walks into the poor house of 



Hartshorn Lane. He is travel-stained and 
weary. His jerkin is half hidden beneath a 
dirty cloak. That jerkin, which looked so 
smart in a mother s eyes when last they 
parted, is strangely shrunk or, rather, has not 
the spare boy grown into a burly youth, 
although the boy s jerkin must still do service 1 
The bricklayer demands his business ; the 
wife falls upon his neck. And well may the 
bricklayer know him not. His face is " pim 
pled ; " hard work and irregular living have 
left their marks upon him. The exhibition 
has been insufficient for his maintenance. His 
spirit has been sorely wounded. The scholar 
of sixteen thinks he should prefer the daily 
bread which is to be won by the labour of his 
hands, to the hunger for which pride has no 
present solace. Benjamin Jonson becomes a 
bricklayer. 

And now, for two years, has the mother 
her hopes wholly gone, her love only the same 
to bear up under the burden of conflicting 
duties. The young man duly works at the 
most menial tasks of his business. He has 
won his way to handle a trowel ; but he is 
not conformable in all things. " Wife," says 
Thomas Fowler, "that son of yours will 
never prosper. Cannot he work, arid cannot 
he eat his meals, without a Greek book in 
his vest 1 This very noon must he seat him 
self, at dinner-hour, in the shade of the wall 
in Chancery Lane, on which he had been 
labouring ; and then comes a reverend Bencher 
and begins discourse with him ; and Ben 
shows him his book and they talk as if they 
were equal. Margaret, he is too grand for me ; 
he is above his trade." " Shame on ye, 
husband ! Does he not work, honestly and 
deftly 1 and will you grudge him his books 1 " 
" He haunts the playhouses ; he sits in the 
pit and cracks nuts and hisses or claps 
hands, in a way quite unbeseeming a brick 
layer s apprentice. Margaret, I fear he will 
come to no good." One night there is a 
fearful quarrel. It is late when Benjamin re 
turns home. In silence and darkness, the son 
and mother meet. She is resolved. " Ben 
jamin, my son, my dear son, we will endure 
this life no longer. There is a sword ; it 
was your grandfather s. A gentleman wore 
it ; a gentleman shall still wear it. Go to the 
Low Countries. Volunteers are called for. 
There is an expedition to Ostend. Take with 
you these few crowns, and God prosper you." 

Another year, and Benjamin s campaign is 
ended. At the hearth in Hartshorn Lane sits 
Margaret Fowler in solitude. There will 
be no more strife about her son. Death has 
settled the controversy. Margaret is very 
poor. Her trade is unprosperous ; for the 
widow is defrauded by her servants. " Mother, 
there is my grandfather s sword it has done 
service ; and, now, I will work for you." 
" How, my son 1 " " I will be a bricklayer 
again." We see the Shadow of the Mother, as 
she strives to make her son content. He has 
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You have, in England, but a vague idea 
what this Lynching is ; how absolutely essen 
tial it is at present, only a life in the hills for 
some months could show you. I will describe 
to you what I have seen. Picture yourself on 
the top of a hill in a pine-forest ; the stumps 
of felled trees lying round ; a wide row of log 
and shingled huts on the slopes of the hill, 
forming the town. On the hill-top a crowd 
of rough-looking men in beards, felt hats, red 
flannel shirts, and long boots. They appoint a 
president by acclamation, and one of the crowd 
getting on a stump, explains that the object of 
the meeting is to try certain men for stealing 
a purse of gold-dust out of a store in the town. 
He says the prisoners are at present in the 
hands of the sheriff, and their committal to 
the prison at Marysville has been made out 
(here a laugh and a growl) ; but is it the will 
of the meeting that men suspected of such 
crimes be let loose, &c. 1 alluding to the dis 
tance, and the notorious laxity in matters of 
this kind at Marysville. Guided always by 
their president (the Americans are peculiarly 
apt in the conduct of public meetings), they 
elect a sheriff pro tern., and a committee of 
safety, and out steps a splendid sample of the 
miner, and is followed by his committee. 
They are ordered by the crowd to take the 
prisoners out of legal custody, and to produce 
them instanter. 

Presently they return with the culprits. The 
authorities had resisted, says the sheriff, in 
reporting progress, and did their duty as they 
were sworn ; but were overpowered, by which 
act the said legal authorities lose nothing of 
their popularity. The sheriff then clears a 
ring, and the prisoners sit down on the 
ground in the midst of their guards, and coun 
sel are appointed by the meeting, and are 
paid one hundred dollars for their services. 
The prisoners plead poverty. A jury of six 
is sworn. Several jurors named, object ; their 
pleas are put to the vote, and accepted or 
refused. The people s sheriff is ordered to 
bring up the witnesses pro and con, and a judge 
is appointed ; not, however, without some 
trouble ; for those named who have held com 
missions in the States, protest against the 
legality of the proceeding, and say they are 
sworn to defend the constitution. In the pre 
sent instance, a grey-headed old man stands 
up, hat in hand, and tells the meeting plainly 
that they are doing wrong. So far from 
being molested, he is listened to. At last 
the president is made judge, and the court 
opens. 

The trial of the three gold-stealers takes 
two days, and they are eventually found 
guilty. One of the prisoners, the ex-officer I 
spoke of, gets up from the ground and owns 
his guilt. He had lost every ounce of the 
gold he had acquired by gambling, and then 
had drunk to drown thought. While drunk, 
he was incited by " that man " (pointing to a 
fellow prisoner) to rob a box which his tempter 
knew of. This the person pointed at stoutly 



denies, but while awaiting the execution of 
the sentence (thirty-nine lashes) offers to tell 
where his share of the money is to be found, 
if they will only remit part of his sentence. 
The jury re-assemble, and reduce the sen 
tence accordingly, as regards the first and 
second criminal. 

Next morning, in rain and wind, the sheriff 
leads out his victims ; they are tied hand and 
foot to a tree and scourged, till, when cast 
loose, they lie half fainting, curled up, sick 
and moaning. They are hardly allowed to 
stay in the town till their wounds heal, and 
one dies. The others creep off, and go, I 
know not where. I was not, let me add, pre 
sent at the execution. 



THE LAST WORDS OF SUMMER. 

IT breathes a parting whisper through the meads, 
Instinct with love, and fraught with solemn meaning; 

A fruitful harvest for our mental needs, 

Richer than sheaves which Autumn s hand is 
gleaning. 

It was a Summer mateh d by none before ; 

It rose upon a World s expectant meeting ; 
And scattering sunshine from its radiant store, 

Smiled upon thousands with a kindly greeting. 

And now, just mingling with the shadowy Past, 
It speaks of aims to which our efforts tended ; 

Lest, haply, with excess of light o ercast, 

They fade from view, like rays obscurely blended. 

" The triumphs of your Science and your Art 
Should not be gazed at as a fleeting wonder ; 

They teach deep lessons to the huniMi heart, 
Stilling the echoes of War s rolling thunder. 

" The handicraft of universal Man, 

Proving one stock, should wake fraternal feeling ; 
Should lead from home remoter realms to scan, 

With speechless eloquence to Love appealing. 

" Thus will the gathering knit you into one, 
And tune to concord your once jarring voices , 

As yet, the noble scheme is but begun ; 

Achieve a work, at which the World rejoices ! " 



LIGHT AND AIR. 

LIGHT and Air are two good things : two 
necessaries of existence to us animals, pos 
sessing eyes and lungs : two of the things 
prayed for by sanitary philosophers in the 
back streets of London ; where, we fear, they 
might as well be crying for the moon. 

Light and Air, then, being two good things, 
what happens when they come together ? 
Spirit and water combined, says the toper, 
are two good things spoiled ; and how do 
light and air mix ? Pick out of Cheap- 
side the busiest of men, and he will tell 
you that he loves the sky-blue in its pro 
per place, making a sickly joke about his 
milk-jug. There is not a Scrub in the whole 
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suddenly plunges into air cold and heavy, it 
is put out of the way by such a circumstance, 
and in the moment of making such a change, 
it alters its direction. Still more, a ray of 
light that has been travelling in a straight 
line through air, is put out of its course on 
entering the denser medium of water ; it is 
dislocated, refracted very much, alters its 
course, and then continues in a straight line on 
the new course, so long as the new medium 
continues. In the same way, a ray of light 
which travels through a medium that becomes 
denser and denser very gradually, would be 
perpetually swerving from its straight path, 
and would travel on a curve. Our atmosphere 
is heaviest upon the surface of the earth, and 
becomes lighter and thinner as we rise ; the 
ray, therefore, from a star comes to us after 
travelling in such a curve. But we see all 
objects in/the direction of a perfectly straight 
line continued in the direction which the rays 
sent from them took at the moment of falling 
upon our sense of sight. Therefore we see 
all stars in a part of the heavens where they 
really are not ; we see the sun before it really 
rises. Light entering a denser medium is 
refracted from, entering a lighter medium is 
refracted towards, a line drawn at right angles 
to its surface. Light entering a new medium 
at right angles that is to say, not aslant 
continues its course unaltered. 

There is but one more fact necessary to fill 
up the small measure of preliminary know 
ledge necessary for a general understanding 
of the phenomena produced by the mixing of 
light with air. Light in its perfect state is 
white, but the white light is a compound of 
other rays in due proportion, each ray being 
different in colour and different in .quality. 
So it takes place, because their qualities are 
different, that grass reflects the green ray and 
absorbs the rest, and therefore grass is green ; 
while orange-peel reflects another ray, and 
swallows up the green and all the rest. These 
colours being in the light, not in the substance 
coloured ; in a dark room it is not merely a 
fact that we cannot see red curtains and 
pictures ; but the curtains really are not red, 
the paintings have no colour in them, till the 
morning come, and artfully constructed sur 
faces once more in a fixed manner decompose 
the light. Beside the colour of these rays, 

from which light is compounded, there are i companions slip by. This constant reflection 
combined w T ith them other subtle principles j of the blue ray causes the whole air to appear 



is much refracted, and it happens that the 
contained rays all disagree with one another 
as to the extent to which they suil er them 
selves to be put out by a change of medium. 
Violet refracts most, and Red least ; the others 
stand between in the order in which they 
have just been named, the order in which 
you see them in the rainbow. So the rays 
after refraction come out in a state of dis 
sension ; all the rays made refractory having 
agreed to separate, because they are not of 
one mind, but of seven minds, about the 
degree to which they should be put out by 
the trouble they have gone through. 

Now we have settled our preliminaries, we 
have got our principles ; the next thing is to 
put them into practice. Let us first note 
what has been said of the absorption of light 
by transparent bodies. The air is one of the 
most transparent bodies known. On a clear 
day when vapour (that is not air) does not 
anical ob- 
form the only 
limits to our vision. You may see Cologne 
Cathedral from a mountain distant nearly 
sixty miles. Nevertheless, if the atmosphere 
had no absorbing power, only direct rays 
of the sun, or rays reflected from the sub 
stances about us, would be visible ; the sky 
would be black, not blue ; and sunset would 
abruptly pitch us into perfect night. The air, 
however, absorbs light, which becomes inter 
mixed with its whole substance. Hold up 
your head, open your eyes widely, and stare at 
the noon-day sun. You will soon shut your 
eyes and turn your head away ; look at him 
in the evening or in the morning, and he will 
not blind you. Why ? Remembering the 
Earth to be a globe surrounded by an atmo 
sphere, you will perceive that the sun s rays 
at noonday have to penetrate the simple thick 
ness of the atmosphere, measured in a straight 
line upwards from the earth ; but in the 
evening or morning its beams fall aslant, and 
have to slip through a great deal of air before 
they reach us ; suffering, therefore, a great 
deal of robbery ; that is to say, having much 
light absorbed. 

Now, why is the sky blue 1 Not only does the 
air absorb light ; it reflects it also. The par 
ticles of air reflect, however, most especially 
the blue ray, while they let the red and 1 



which act mysteriously upon matter. Upon 
the hard surface of a pebble there are changes 
that take place whenever a cloud floats before 
the sun. Never mind that now. The coloured 
rays of which pure white light is compounded 
are usually said to be seven Violet, Indigo, 
Blue, Green, Yellow, Orange, Red ; and they 
may be technically remembered in their proper 
order by combining their initials into the 
barbarous word Vibgyor. These are called 
prismatic colours, because they were first 
separated by the passing of a ray of pure 
light through a prism. In that passage light 



blue ; but what else does it cause ? Let us 
consider. If air reflects or turns aside, or 
hustles out of its place the blue ray, suffering 
the rest to pass, it follows as a consequence 
that the more air a ray of light encounters, 
the more blue will it lose. The sun s rays in 
the morning and the evening falling aslant, as 
we have said, across a great breadth of our 
atmosphere, must lose their blue light to a 
terrible extent, and very likely reach us with 
the blue all gone, and red lord paramount. 
But so, in truth, the case is ; and the same fact 
which explains the blueness of the jitvao- 
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[Conducted by 



are to our eyes of a decided, measurable size ; 
so being in "greater body, we at most could 
only see their edges scintillate ; and this we 
can" do sometimes through a telescope, but 
scarcely with the naked eye. 

In rainbows, light is both refracted and 
reflected. You can only see a rainbow when 
the sun is low, your own position being be 
tween the rainbow and the sun. The rays of 
light refracted by the shower into their 
prismatic colours, are then reflected by the 
shower back into your eye ; and so, from the 
principles we started with, it will be clear that 
while a thousand people may see under the 
same circumstances a rainbow of the same 
intensity, no two people see precisely the 
same object, but each man enjoys a rainbow 
to himself. 

Of halos, and of lunar rainbows, of double 
suns, of the mirage, or any other extraordi 
nary things developed by the play of light 
and air together, we did not intend to speak. 
Our discussion was confined to such an ex 
planation of some every-day sights as may 
lend aid to contemplation sometimes of an 
autumn evening, when 

" the soft hour 

Of walking comes : for him who lonely loves 
To seek the distant hills, and there converse 
With Nature." 

Do you not think the man impenetrably 
deaf who, professing to converse with Nature, 
cannot hear the tale which Nature is for ever 
telling ? 



A CHILD S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



CHAPTER IX. 



HENRY PLANTAGENET, Avhen he was but 
twenty -one years old, quietly succeeded to the 
throne of England, according to his agreement 
made with the late King, at Winchester. Six 
weeks after Stephen s death, he and his 
Queen, Eleanor, were crowned in that city ; 
into which they rode on horseback in great 
state, side by side, amidst much shouting 
and rejoicing, and clashing of music, and 
strewing of flowers. 

The reign of King Henry the Second began 
well. The King had great possessions, and 
(what with his own rights, and what with 
those of his wife) was lord of one third part 
of France. He was a young man of vigor, 
ability, and resolution, and immediately ap 
plied himself to remove some of the evils 
which had arisen in the last unhappy reign. 
He revoked all the grants of land that had 
been hastily made, on either side, during the 
late struggles ; he obliged numbers of dis 
orderly soldiers to depart from England ; he 
reclaimed all the castles belonging to the 
Crown ; and he forced the wicked nobles to 
pull down their own castles, to the number 
of eleven hundred, in which such dismal 
cruelties had been inflicted on the people. 

The King s brother, GEOFFREY, rose against 



him in France, while he was so well employed, 
and rendered it necessary for him to repair to 
that country; where, after he had subdued 
and made a friendly arrangement with his 
brother (who did not live long), his ambition 
to increase his possessions involved him in a 
war with the French King, Louis, with whom 
he had been on such friendly terms just 
before, that to the French King s infant 
daughter, then a baby in the cradle, he had 
promised one of his little sons in marriage, 
who was a child of five years old. However, 
the war came to nothing at last, and the Pope 
made the two Kings friends again. 

Now, the clergy, in the troubles of the last 
reign, had gone on very badly indeed. There 
were all kinds of criminals among them 
murderers, thieves, and vagabonds and the 
worst of the matter was, that the good priests 
would not give up the bad ones to justice, 
when they committed crimes, but persisted in 
sheltering and defending them. The King, 
well knowing that there could be no peace or 
rest in England while such things lasted, 
resolved to reduce the power of the clergy ; 
and, when he had reigned seven years, found 
(as he considered) a good opportunity for 
doing so, in the death of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. " I will have for the new Arch 
bishop," thought the King, " a friend in whom 
I can trust, who will help me to humble these 
rebellious priests, and to have them dealt 
with, when they do wrong, as other men who 
do wrong are dealt with." So, he resolved to 
make his favorite the new Archbishop ; and 
this favorite was so extraordinary a man, and 
his story is so curious, that I must tell you 
all about him. 

Once upon a time, a worthy merchant 01 
London, named GILBERT A BECKET, made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and was taken 
prisoner by a Saracen lord. This lord, who 
treated him kindly and not like a slave, had 
one fair daughter, who fell in love with the 
merchant, and who told him that she wanted 
to become a Christian, and was willing to 
marry him if they could fly to a Christian 
country. The merchant returned her love, 
until he found an opportunity to escape, when 
he did not trouble himself at all about the 
Saracen lady, but escaped witli his servant 
Richard, who had been taken prisoner along 
with him, and arrived in England and forgot 
her. The Saracen lady, who was more loving 
than the merchant, left her father s house 
in disguise to follow him, and made her 
way, under many hardships, to the sea 
shore. The merchant had taught her only 
two English words (for I suppose he must 
have learnt the Saracen tongue himself, and 
made love in that language), of which LON 
DON was one, and his own name, GILBERT, 
the other. She went among the ships, saying, 
" London ! London ! " over and over again, 
until the sailors understood that she wanted 
to find an English vessel that would carry her 
there ; so, they showed her such a ship, and 
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been in a position to disappoint the King. 
He could take up that proud stand now, as 
head of the Church ; and he determined that; it 
should be written in history, either that he sub 
dued the King, or that the King subdued him. 

So, of a sudden, he completely altered the 
whole manner of his life. He turned off all 
his brilliant followers, ate coarse food, drank 
bitter water, wore next his skin sackcloth 
covered with dirt and vermin, (for it was 
then thought very religious to be very dirty.) 
flogged his back to punish himself, lived 
chiefly in a little cell, washed the feet of 
thirteen poor people every day, and looked 
as miserable and humble as he possibly coidd. 
If he had put twelve hundred monkeys on 
horseback instead of twelve, and had gone in 
procession with eight thousand wagons in 
stead of eight, he could not have astonished 
the people half so much as by this great 
change. It soon caused him to be more 
talked about as an Archbishop than he had 
been as a Chancellor. 

The King was very angry, and was made 
still more so, when the new Archbishop, 
claiming various estates from the nobles as 
being rightfully Church property, required 
the King himself to give up Rochester Castle, 
and Rochester City too, for the same reason. 
Not satisfied with this, he declared that no 
power but himself should appoint a priest to 
any church in the part of England over which 
he was Archbishop ; and when a certain 
gentleman of Kent made such an appointment, 
as he claimed to have the right to do, Thomas 
& Becket excommunicated him. 

Excommunication was, next to the Inter 
dict I told you of at the close of the last 
chapter, the great weapon of the clergy. It 
consisted in "declaring the person who was 
excommunicated, an outcast from the Church 
and from all religious offices, and in cursing 
him all over, from the top of his head 
to the sole of his foot, whether he was stand 
ing up, lying down, sitting, kneeling, walking, 
running, hopping, jumping, gaping, coughing, 
sneezing, or whatever else he was doing. 
This unchristian nonsense would of course 
have made no sort of difference to the person 
cursed who could say his prayers at home if 
he were shut out of church, and whom none 
but GOD could judge but for the fears and 
superstitions of the people, who avoided ex 
communicated persons, and made their lives 
unhappy. So, the King said to the New 
Archbishop, " Take off this Excommunication 
from this gentleman of Kent." To which the 
Archbishop replied, " I will do no such thing." 

The quarrel went on. A priest in Worces 
tershire committed a most dreadful murder, 
that aroused the horror of the whole nation. 
The King demanded to have this wretch 
delivered up, to be tried in the same court 
and in the same way as any other murderer. 
The Archbishop refused, and kept him in the 
Bishop s prison. The King, holding a solemn 
assembly in Westminster Hall, demanded that 



in future all priests found guilty before their 
Bishops of crimes against the law of the land, 
should be considered priests no longer, and 
should be delivered over to the law of the 
land for punishment. The Archbishop again 
refused. The King required to know whether 
the clergy would obey the ancient customs of 
the country ? Every priest there, but one, 
said, after Thomas a Becket, " Saving my 
rder." This plainly meant that they would 
only obey those customs when they did not 
interfere with their own arrogant claims ; and 
the King went out of the Hall in great wrath. 

Some of the clergy began to be afraid, now, 
that they were going too far. Though Thomas 
a Becket was otherwise as unmoved as West 
minster Hall itself, they prevailed upon him, 
for the sake of their fears, to go to the King 
at Woodstock, and promise to observe the 
ancient customs of the country, without say 
ing anything about his order. The King 
received this submission favorably, and sum 
moned a great council, of the clergy to meet 
at the Castle of Clarendon, by Salisbury. But 
when this council met, the Archbishop again 
insisted on the words " saving my order ; " 
and he still insisted, though lords entreated 
him, and priests wept before him and knelt to 
him, and an adjoining room was thrown open, 
filled with armed soldiers of the King, to 
threaten him. At length he gave way, for 
that time, and the ancient customs (which 
included what the King had demanded in 
vain) were stated in writing, and were signed 
and sealed by the chief of the clergy, and 
were called the Constitutions of Clarendon. 

The quarrel went on, for all that. The 
Archbishop tried to see the King. The King 
would not receive him. The Archbishop tried 
to escape from England. The sailors on the 
coast would launch no boat to take him away. 
Then, he again resolved to do his worst in 
opposition to the King, and began openly to 
set the ancient customs a,t defiance. 

The King summoned him before a great 
council at Northampton, where he accused 
him of high treason, and made a claim against 
him, that was not a just one, for an enormous 
sum of money. Thomas a Becket was alone 
against the whole assembly, and the very 
Bishops advised him to resign his office and 
abandon his contest with the King. His 
great anxiety and agitation stretched him on 
a sick-bed for two days, but he rose un 
daunted. He went to the adjourned council, 
carrying a great cross in his right hand, and 
sat down holding it erect before him. The 
King angrily retired into an inner room. The 
whole assembly angrily retired and left him 
there. But there he sat. The Bishops came 
out again in a body, and renounced him 
as a traitor. He only said, " I hear," and 
sat there still. They retired again into 
the inner room, and his trial proceeded 
without him. By-and-by, the Earl of Lei 
cester, heading th^ barons, cai. out to 
read his sentence. He refused to hear it 
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a, Becket in the old days of his splendor. 
They rode away on horseback, in a very 
secret manner, and on the third day after 
Christinas Day arrived at Saltwood House, 
not far from Canterbury, which belonged to 
the family of Banulph de Broc. They quietly 
collected some followers here, in case they 
should need any ; and, proceeding to Canter 
bury, suddenly appeared (the four knights 
and twelve men) before the Archbishop, in his 
own house, at two o clock in the afternoon. 
They neither bowed nor spoke, but sat down 
on the floor in silence ; they looking fixedly 
at him ; he looking fixedly at them. 

Thomas & Becket said, at length, " What do 
you want 1 " 

" We want," said Eeginald Fitzurse, " the 
excommunication taken from the Bishops, and 
you to answer for your offences to the King." 

Thomas a Becket defiantly replied, that the 
power of the clergy was above the power of 
the Bang. That it Avas not for such men as 
they were, to threaten him. That if he were 
threatened by all the swords in England he 
would never yield. 

" Then we will do more than threaten," 
said the Knights. And they went out with the 
twelve men, and put on their armour, and 
drew their shining swords, and came back. 

His servants, in the mean time, had shut up 
and barred the great gate of the palace. At 
first, the knights tried to shatter it with their 
battle-axes, but, being shown a window 
which they could enter, they let the gate 
alone and climbed in that way. While they 
were battering at the door, the attendants 
of Thomas a Becket had implored him to 
take refuge in the Cathedral, in which, as a 
sanctuary or sacred place, they thought the 
knights would dare to do no violent deed. 
He told them, again and again, that he would 
not stir. Hearing the distant voices of the 
monks singing the evening service, however, 
he said it was now his duty to attend, and 
therefore, and for no other reason, he would go. 

There was a near way between his Palace 
and the Cathedral, by some beautiful old 
cloisters which you may yet see. He went 
into the Cathedral, without any hurry, and 
having the Cross carried before him as usual. 
When he was safely there, his servants would 
have fastened the door, but he said it was 
the house of God and not a fortress. 

As he spoke, the shadow of Eeginald 
Fitzurse appeared in the Cathedral doorway, 
darkening the little light there was outside, 
on the dark winter evening. This knight 
said, in a strong voice, " Follow me, loyal 
servants of the King ! " The rattle of the 
armour of the other knights echoed through 
the Cathedral, as they came clashing in. 

It was so dark in the lofty aisles and among 
he stately pillars of the church, and there 
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were so many hiding-places in the crypt be 
low and in the narrow passages above, that 
Thomas a Becket might even at that pass 
have saved himself if he would. But lie 
would not. He told the monks resolutely 
that he would not. And though they all 
dispersed and left him there with no other 
follower than EDWARD GRYME, his faithful 
cross-bearer, he was as firm then, as ever 
he had been in his life. 

The knights came through the darkness, 
making a terrible noise with their armed 
tread on the stone pavement of the church. 
Where is the traitor ? " they cried out. He 
made no answer. But when they cried, "Where 
is the Archbishop ! " he said proudly, " I am 
here ! " and came out of the shade and stood 
before them. 

The knights had no desire to kill him, if 
they could rid the King and themselves of 
him by any other means. They told him he 
must either fly or go with them. He said he 
would do neither, and he threw William Tracy 
off with such force when he took hold of his 
sleeve, that Tracy reeled again. By his re 
proaches and his steadiness, he so incensed 
them, and exasperated their fierce humour, 
that Eeginald Fitzurse, whom he called by an 
ill name, said, " Then die ! " and struck at 
his head ; but Edward Gryme put out his arm, 
and there received the main force of the blow, 
so that it only made his master bleed. Another 
voice from among the knights again called to 
Thomas a Becket to fly, but, with his blood 
running down his face, and his hands clasped, 
and his head bent, he commended himself to 
God and stood firm. Then, they cruelly killed 
him close to the altar of St. Bennet, and his. 
body fell upon the pavement which was 
dirtied with his blood and brains. 

It is an awful thing to think of the poor mur 
dered mortal, who had showered his curses 
about, lying, all disfigured, in the church, 
where a few lamps here and there were but 
red specks on a pall of darkness ; and to think 
of the guilty knights riding away on horseback, 
looking over their shoulders at the dim 
Cathedral, and remembering what they had 
left inside. 
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